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INTRODUCriON   TO   VOLUMi:    11. 


I\'  prcparini^  tlicse  voliiiiies  I  Iiavc  liad  the  aid  of  skilful 
colal)()rt.Ts.  to  wlioiii  I  owe  an  expression  of  wannest  tlianks  — 
Kev.  Leoiiaiil  Woolsey  I5a<()n,  D.D.,  Kev.  Iv  (!.  'I'owne,  Rev. 
Walter  \I.  Marrows,  D.D..  I'rof.  (;eor<,fe  S.  (ioodspeeil  and  Mr. 
C'lvde  W.  \'otaw,  of  the  ('lii<a,!,n)  I'niversity,  .Mr.  I'rederie 
I'erry  .Noble,  and  Mr.  Kiretchjian  of  Constantinople.  Incon- 
dnttini;  the  Tarliaiiient  I  was  aided  by  friends  whose  fidelity  I 
i^ratefully  remeuiber  -  iiisho])  Keane,  Dr.  .Moiiierie,  Dr. 
(leoruje  Dana  I'.oardnian,  Dr.  llirsch.  Rev.  L.  V.  Mercer,  Dr. 
S.  J.  Niccolls.  Dr.  \V.  C.  Roberts,  Dr.  F.  .M.  liristol,  Rev.  .\.  J. 
Lewis,  Hishop  .\rnett.  Rev.  .\u,i,nista  J.  Cha|)in,  D.D.,  Mr. 
Theodore  I".  Seward,  Rev.  (Jeorife'l".  Lenniion,  my  indefat liva- 
ble Secretary,  Mr.  \Vil!ia;n  Pipe,  Rev.  Jenkin  I.loyd-Jones. 
and  Mr.  Merwin-.Maiie  Snell.  I'hat  I  have  been  able  to  ijive 
so  niiicli  strens^th  to  this  work  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Elders  and  |)eople  of  uiv  own  beloved  Church.  To  them  I 
desire  to  offer  mv  loviui^  and  heartfelt  thanks.  I.astinjf  grat- 
itude is  due  to  those  who  iiave  helped  me  in  preparini;  for 
the  Parliament,  or  in  securini^  the  worthy  publication  of  its 
proceedini^s.  My  best  obliL^ations  must  be  expressed  to 
President  Charles  C.  Ponney.  .Mrs.  Ilenrotin.  Mr.  M.  N.  Hig- 
ipbotham,  President  of  tlie  Columbian  Exposition,  to  .Mr.  .\. 
C.  Hartlett,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  I'.urnham,  Mr.  .Marshall  Field, 
Mr.  James  \V.  Kllsworth,  .Mr.  ().  S.  .\.  Sprai,nie,  Mr.  Myron 
L.  Smith.  Mr.  M.  D.  Wells,  Mr.  John  M.  Sherman,  .Mr. 
William  K.  Hale,  Mr.  Jay  C.  Morse,  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Mr. 
F2dward  E.  .\yer,  Mr.  .\ndrew  Onderdonk,  Mr.  William  Deer- 
ing;  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lakeside  Press,  to  Col.  Henry 
L.  Turner  and  Mr.  S(  hiller  Hosford  of  the  Parliament  Pub- 
lishing Company,  and  to  my  assistants  in  the  office.  Miss 
Bernice  McLallin,  Miss  Helle  Scott,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Chamberlain 
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and  Mr.  Harry  T.  Marsli.  This  rctord  of  gratitude  would  not 
be  complete  il  1  did  not  renieinher  unionijotliers  Kev.  K.  M. 
Wherry,  D.D.,  of  Chi«;igo,  Dr.  A.  V.  liapper,  Dr.  Miller  of 
Madras,  Dr.  Tiniotly  ki(  hard  of  .S!iani(liai,  Dr.  W'ashlturn  of 
Ctinstantinople,  I'rof.  .MeNander  Tison  and  the  Kev.  /itsu/en 
Ashitsu  of  Japan,  Hon.  1).  Naoroji  of  London,  I'rof.  Max 
Midler  of  Oxford,  Count  d'Alviella  of  iirns.sels.  1  have 
had  assistan<e  als(t  from  Chaplain  Allen  .Mlensworth,  of  the 
I'nited  .States  .Army,  and  from  Mr.  Clarence  K.  ^■onn.l,^  .Secre- 
tary of  the  World's  Congress  .\u.\iliarv.  It  is  a  pleasure  here 
to  record  gratefully  the  names  of  friends  who  extended  hospi- 
tality »n  the  members  of  the  Parliament  or  who  aided  in  enter- 
taining theui  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Martlett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K. 
W.  Ulatchford,  Mrs.  I'otter  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin 
Hughitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  .Sprague,  Mr.  John  M.  Drake, 
Mr.  anH  M>  .  John  B.  l.yon,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Ceorge  H.  Laflin, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Wm.  II.  .Swift,  Mrs.  1,.  C.  Paine 
I'Ycer,  Dr.  S.  J.  Mcpherson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  A.  Ifamill,  Mrs. 
II.  M.  Wilmarth,  Mrs.  Mora  I'isher,  Mrs.  John  Angus,  Mrs. 
Henry  Corwith,  and  others.  1  wish  also  to  mention  my  obliga- 
tions to  the  reporters  and  editors  of  the  Chicago  newspapers. 
The  press  of  this  city,  furnishing  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
columns  of  daily  reports,  helped  to  widen  the  interest  in  the 
Parliament  which  has  reached  such  a  vast  extent.  And  now 
as  this  work  goes  forth,  may  it  bring  back  pleasing  and  sacred 
memories  to  those  who  stood  in  loving  fellowship  on  the  plat- 
form of  a  common  humanity  during  the  Parliament,  and  may 
it  carry  a  multitude  of  blessings,  hope,  inspiration,  enligliten- 
nient  and  renewed  devotion  to  the  highest  things,  to  all  those 
who  faithfully  work  and  j)atiently  wait  for  the  Kingdom  of 
(lod  on  earth ! 

John  Henry  Barrows. 
Chicago,  Nov.  17,  1893. 
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THE    PARLIAMENT   PAPERS. 


THE  EIGHTH  DA  V—  Continued. 


JEWISH  CONrRIBUTIOxNS  TO  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  IIarvaru  U.n'.vkrsitv,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  this  glad  Columbian  year,  when  all  the  world  is  rejoicing  with  us, 
and  in  this  hall,  consecrated  to  the  greatest  idea  of  the  century,  1  could 
perform  no  task  more  welcome  than  that  to  which  I  have  been  assigned,  the 
task  of  paying  a  tribute  based  on  history.  I  shall  use  the  word  "Jew"  not 
m  the  religious  but  in  the  ethnic  sense.  In  so  d<3ing  the  antithesis  to  Jew  is 
not  Christian,  but  non-Jew  or  Gentile.  The  position  of  the  Jews  in  the 
world  is  peculiar.  They  may  be  Englishmen,  German,  American,  and,  as 
such,  loyal  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  They  may  or  may  not  coatinue  to 
adhere  to  a  certain  phase  of  religion.  Bur  they  cannot  avoid  being  known 
as  the  scattered  fragments  of  a  nation.  Most  of  them  are  as  distinctly 
marked  by  mental  traits  and  by  physiognomy  as  is  a  typical  Englishman, 
German,  or  Chinaman. 

The  Jew,  as  thus  described,  is  in  our  midst  an  American,  and  has  all 
rea.sons  to  be  glad  which  belong  to  the  community  at  large,  but  his  unique 
position  to-day  and  his  importance  in  his^tory  justify  the  inquiry,  whether  he 
may  not  have  special  reasons  for  rejoicinir  in  this  auspicious  year. 

I.  Such  ground  for  rejoicing  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  discovery  and  .set- 
tlement of  America  was  the  work  of  faith.  Columbus  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence and  attainableness  of  that  which  neither  he  nor  his  fellows  had  ever 
seen.  Apart  from  his  own  character  and  his  aims  in  the  voyage  of  discov- 
ery, it  was  this  belief  that  saved  him  fi-om  discouragement  and  held  his 
bark  true  to  its  western  course.  What  though  he  found  something  greater 
than  he  sought,  it  was  his  belief  in  the  smaller  that  made  the  greater  dis- 
covery possible. 

Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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What  is  true  of  the  discovery  is  true  of  the  settlement  of  America.  This 
too  was  an  act  of  faith.  The  colonists  of  Chesapeake  and  Massachusetts 
Bays  left  the  comforts  of  the  Old  World,  iiraved  the  dangers  of  sea,  and  cold 
and  savage  populations,  because  tiiey  helieved  in  something  which  could  \k 
felt,  though  not  seen,  the  guidance  of  a  hand  which  directs  the  destiny  of 
individuals  and  of  empires. 

Now  tiie  Jews,  as  a  people,  stand  in  a  preeminent  degree  for  faith. 
They  must  he  judged  not  by  those  of  their  number  who  in  our  day  give  them- 
selves over  to  a  life  of  materialism,  but  bv  their  best  representatives  and  bv 
the  general  current  of  their  history.  .\l  the  fountain  of  their  being  they  place 
a  man  whose  name  is  the  synonym  of  faith.  Abraham,  the  first  Jew,  nurtured 
in  the  comforts  and  relinements  of  a  civdization  whose  grandeur  is  just  begin- 
ning to  lind  due  appreciation,  hears  an  inward,  coiupelling  voice,  bidding  him 
forsake  the  land  of  his  fathers  and  go  forth,  he  knows  not  whither,  to  lav  in 
the  distant  West  the  foundations  of  the  empire  of  faith.  The  hopes  of  the 
entire  subse([uent  world  eiicami»ed  in  the  tent  of  the  wanderer  from  I'r  of 
ChaUhea.  The  migration  was  a  splendid  adventure,  prophetic  of  the  great 
development  oi  it  which  was  the  beginning. 

What  \\  as  it  but  the  audacity  of  faith  which  in  later  times  enabled  an 
Isaiah  to  defy  the  most  powerful  army  in  the  world,  and  Jeremiah  to  le  firm 
to  his  convictions  in  the  midst  of  a  citv  full  of  enemies?  What  bdt  faith 
could  have  held  together  tiie  exiles  in  Hubylon  and  could  have  inspired 
them  once  more  to  exchange  this  home  of  ease  and  luxury  fi  r  the  hardships 
and  uncertainties  of  their  devastated  Palestinian  hills  ?  It  was  faith  that 
nerved  the  arm  of  the  Maccabees  for  their  heroic  struggle,  and  the  sublimity 
of  faith  when  the  dauntless  daughter  fif  /.ion  defied  the  power  of  Rome. 
The  brute  force  of  Rome  won  the  day,  but  the  Jews,  dispersed  throughout 
the  world,  have  still  been  true  to  the  foundation  principle  of  their  history. 
They  believe  that  God  has  spoken  to  the  fathers  and  that  he  has  not  for.saken 
the  children,  and  through  that  belief  tliev  endure. 

II.  A  second  ground  for  Jewish  rejoicing  to-day  is  that  America  in  its 
development  is  realizing  Jewish  dreams. 

A  bolder  rlreanier  than  tlie  Hebrew  prophet  the  world  has  not  known. 
He  reveled  in  glowing  pictures  of  home  and  prosperity  and  brotherhood  in 
the  good  times  which  were  yet  to  be.  The  strength  of  his  wing  as  poet  is 
seen  in  his  ability  to  take  these  flights  at  times  when  all  outward  apjiear- 
ances  were  a  denial  of  his  hopes.  It  was  not  the  prosperous  state  whose 
continuance  he  foresaw,  but  the  decaying  state,  destined  to  be  shattered, 
then  buried,  then  rebuilt,  to  continue  forever.  It  was  not  external  power, 
but  external  power  in  alliance  with  inward  goodness,  whose  description 
called  forth  his  highest  genius.  His  dream,  it  is  true,  had  its  temporal  and 
its  local  coloring.  His  coming  state,  built  on  righteousness,  was  to  be  a 
kingdom,  because  this  was  the  form  of  government  with  which  he  was 
familiar.     The  seat  of  this  empire  was  to  be  Jerusalem,  and  his  patriot  heart 
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could  have  made  no  other  choice.  We  are  now  learning  to  distinguish  the 
essential  ideas  of  a  writer  from  the  phraseology  in  which  they  find  expres- 
sion. A  Jewish  empire  does  not  exist,  and  Jerusalem  is  not  the  mistress  of 
the  world.  And  yet  the  dream  of  the  prophet  is  true.  A  home  for  the 
oppressed  has  heen  found,  a  home  where  prosperity  and  brotherhood  dwell 
together.  Substitute  America  for  Jerusalem  and  a  republic  for  a  kingdom, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  prophjt's  dream  is  realized.  Let  us  examine  the 
details  of  the  picture. 

I.  The  prophet  foresees  a  home.  In  this  he  is  true  to  one  of  the 
marked  traits  of  his  people.  Who  has  sung  more  sweetly  than  the  Hebrew 
poet  of  home,  where  every  man  shall  "sit  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig- 
tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid  ;  "  where  the  father  of  a  large  family 
is  like  the  fortunate  hunter  whose  quiver  is  full  of  arrows;  where  the 
children  are  likened  to  olive  plants  around  the  father's  table,  and  where  a 
cardinal  virtue  of  childhood  is  honor  to  father  and  mother?  .\nd  where 
shall  one  look  to-day  for  finer  types  of  domestic  felicity  than  may  be  found 
in  Jewish  homes  ?  Or,  taking  the  w<jrd  home  in  its  lart'cr  vcnse,  where 
shall  one  surpass  the  splendid  patriotism  of  the  Hebrew  poet  exile: 

"  If  I  f()rget  thee,  ()  Jerusalem, 
Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
If  I  remember  thee  not  ; 
If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem, 
Above  my  chief  joy." 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  love  of  a  local  habitation  the  Jew  has  been  for 
many  cruel  centuries  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  nations 
have  raged,  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  set  themselves  and  the  rulers  have 
taken  counsel  together,  and  the  standing  miracle  of  history  is  that  the  Jew 
has  not  been  ground  to  |)owder  as  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stone. 

liut  these  hardships  arc  now,  iti  us  hope,  near  their  end.  'I'his  yijung 
republic  has  welcomed  the  Jew  who  has  fled  the  oppression  of  the  Old 
World.  Its  constitution  declares  Ihe  ei|uality  of  men,  and  experience 
demonstrates  our  power  to  assimilate  ail  comers  who  desire  to  be  one  with 
us.  Here  thought  and  its  expression  are  free.  Here  is  the  restful  haven 
which  realizes  the  prophet's  dream.  Not  the  Jew  only,  but  all  the  oppressed 
of  earth  may  here  find  welcome  and  home.  The  inspiring  example  of 
Columbia's  portals  always  open  to  the  worhl  is  destined  to  alleviate  the  ills 
and  check  the  crimes  of  man  against  man  throughout  all  lands.  And  what 
though  here  and  there  a  hard  and  unphilanthropic  soul  would  bolt  Colum- 
bia's doors  and  r«call  her  invitation  or  check  her  free  intercourse  with 
nations?  This  is  but  the  eddy  in  her  course,  and  to  heed  these  harsh 
advices  she  must  be  as  false  to  her  own  past  as  to  her  splendid  ideal. 
Geary  exclusion  acts  and  some  of  the  current  doctrines  of  protective  tariff 
are  as  un-American  as  they  are  inhuman. 
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2.  But  the  Jewish  dream  was  no  less  of  prosperity  than  of  home.  Amer- 
ica realizes  this  feature  of  the  dream  to  an  extent  never  seen  iiefore.  Where 
should  one  seek  for  a  parallel  to  her  inexhaustible  resources  and  her  phe- 
nomenal material  development  I  And  no  element  of  the  community  has 
understood  better  than  the  Jewish  to  reap  the  harvests  which  are  ever  tempt- 
ing the  sickles  of  industry.  Jewish  names  are  numerous  and  potent  in 
the  exchanges  and  isi  all  great  commercial  enterprises.  The  spirit  that 
schooled  itself  by  hard  contact  with  Jud.ean  hills,  that  has  been  held  in 
check  by  adversity  for  twenty-live  centuries,  shows  in  tiiis  free  land  the 
elasticity  of  the  uncaged  eagle.  Not  only  trade,  but  all  other  avenues  of 
advance,  are  here  open  to  men  of  endowments,  of  whatsoever  race  and 
clime.  In  journalism,  in  education,  in  philantliropy,  the  Jews  will  average 
as  well  as  the  Cientiles,  perhaps  better,  while  many  individual  Jews  have 
risen  to  an  enviable  eminence. 

3.  A  third  feature  in  the  Jewisli  dream,  an  era  of  brotherhood  and  good 
feeling,  is  attaining  here  a  beautiful  reali/-.ti(jn. 

Nowhere  have  we  finer  illustrations  of  this  tlian  in  the  attitude  toward 
the  Jews  of  the  great  seats  of  learning.  The  oldest  and  largest  American 
university  employs  its  insti  uctors  without  applying  any  tests  of  race  or  relig- 
ion. In  its  faculty  Jews  are  always  found.  To  its  liberal  feast  of  learning 
there  is  a  constant  and  increasing  resort  of  and)iti()us  Jewisli  youlli.  Har- 
vard is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  in  this  regard.  There  are  other  seats  of 
learning  where  wisdom  invites  as  warndy  to  her  ban<|uet  halls,  and  notably 
the  great  Chicago  I'niversity.  The  spectacle  at  llarvaril  is,  however, 
specially  gratifying,  becuusL-  there  seems  to  be  prophetically  embodied  in  her 
seal,  "C'/iris/o  </  /•^rdt-siu;"  an  acknowledgment  of  her  obligations  to  the 
Jew,  and  a  dedication  of  her  powers  to  a  Jewish  carpenter  and  to  a  Jewish 
institution. 

4.  The  era  of  brotherhood  is  also  seen  in  the  cooperation  of  Jew  and 
(ientile  to  further  good  causes.  To  refer  again,  by  pt'rmission,  to  llarvaril 
Universitv,  one  of  its  uniijue  and  most  signiticaiit  collections  is  a  Semitic 
Museum,  fostered  bv  many  friends,  but  cliictly  by  a  Jew.  And  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  add  here  that  one  of  the  great  ilei)artnienls  of  the  library  of  Chicago 
University  has  been  adopted  bv  the  Jews.  iXltliougli  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  care  for  their  destitute  brethren  who  seek  our  shores  to  escape  Old 
World  ])ersecutions,  the  Jews  are  still  ever  ready  to  join  others  in  good 
works  for  the  relief  of  human  need.  If  Haron  Hirsch's  colossal  benefac- 
tions distributed  in  America  are  restricted  to  Jews,  it  is  because  this  philan- 
thropist sees  in  these  unfortunate  refugees  the  most  needy  subjects  of  bene- 
faction. 

1;,  Hut  most  signilieant  of  all  is  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  one  another  in  a  religious  sense.  When  Jewish  rabbis  are 
invited  to  deliver  religious  lectures  at  great  Tniversilies,  and  when  Jewish 
congregations  welcome  Columbian  addresses  fron>  Christian  miiusters,  we 
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seem  to  have  made  a  lon^  step  towards  ac()uaintance  with  one  another. 
The  discussion  now  Koing  on  among  Jews  regarding  the  adoption  of  Sun- 
day as  the  day  of  public  worship,  and  the  Jewish  recognition  of  the  great- 
ness of  Jesus,  which  finds  expression  in  synagogue  addresses — such  things 
are  prophecies  whose  significance  the  thoughtful  hearer  will  nut  fail  to  per- 
ceive. 

Now  what  is  the  result  of  this  close  union,  of  which  I  have  instanced  a 
few  examples,  in  learning,  in  philanthropy,  and  in  affairs  religious  ?  Is  it 
not  the  removal  of  mutual  misunderstandings  ?  So  long  as  Judaism  and 
American  Christianity  stand  aloof,  each  will  continue  to  ascribe  to  the  other 
the  vices  of  its  most  unworthy  representatives.  Hut  when  they  meet  and 
learn  to  know  one  another,  they  find  a  great  common  standing-ground. 
Judging  each  by  its  best,  each  can  have  for  the  other  only  respect  and  good 
will. 

The  one  great  exception  to  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  is  in  matters 
social.  There  does  not  exist  that  free  intercourse  between  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  which  one  might  reasonably  expect.  One  of  the  causes  is  religious 
prejudice  on  both  sides,  but  the  chief  cause  is  the  evil  already  mentioned,  of 
estimating  Jews  and  non-Jews  by  the  least  worthy  members  of  the  two  classes. 
The  Jew  who  is  forced  to  surrender  all  his  goods  and  flee  from  Russian 
oppression,  or  who  purchases  the  right  to  remain  in  the  C/.ar's  empire  bv  a 
sacrifice  of  his  faith,  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  he  sees  only  the  bad  in  those 
who  call  themselves  Christians.  If  one  of  these  refugees  jirospers  in  America 
and  carries  himself  in  a  lordly  manner,  and  makes  himself  distasteful  even 
to  the  cultivated  among  his  co-religionists,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  others 
transfer  his  bad  manners  to  other  Jews  ?  But  let  Jew  and  non-Jew  come  to 
understand  one  another,  and  the  refinement  in  the  one  will  receive  its  full 
recognition  from  the  refinement  in  the  other.  Acquaintance  and  a  good 
heart  are  the  checks  against  the  unthinking  condemnation  by  classes. 

III.  A  third  and  main  reason  why  the  Jew  should  rejoice  in  this  Colum- 
bian year' is  that  American  society  is,  in  an  important  sense,  produced  and 
held  together  by  Jewish  thought. 

The  justification  of  this  assertion  forces  on  us  the  question.  What  has  the 
Jew  done  for  civilization  ? 

First  of  all  he  has  given  us  the  Bible,  the  Scriptures,  old  and  new.  It 
matters  not  for  this  discussion  that  the  Jews,  as  a  religious  sect,  have  never 
given  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  the  dignity  of  canonicity.  It  suf- 
fices that  those  books,  with  one,  or  possibly  two,  exceptions,  were  written  by 
men  of  Jewish  birth. 

I.  And  where  shall  one  go,  if  not  to  the  Bible,  to  find  the  noblest  liter- 
ature of  the  soul  ?  Where  shall  one  find  so  well  expressed  as  in  the  Psalms 
the  longing  for  God  and  the  deep  satisfaction  of  his  presence  ?  Where 
burning  indignation  against  wrong-doing  more  strongly  portrayed  than  in 
the  prophets  ?    Where  such  a  picture  as  the  Gospels  give  of  love  that  con- 
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sumes  itself  in  sacrifice  ?  The  highest  hopes  ami  moods  of  the  soul  reached 
such  attainment  aipong  the  Jews  two  thousand  years  ago  that  the  interven- 
ing ages  have  not  yet  shown  one  step  in  advance. 

2.  Viewed  as  a  hand-book  of  ethics  tlic  Hilde  has  a  power  second  only 
to  its  exalted  position  as  a  chissic  of  the  soul.  The  "  Ten  Words,"  though 
negatively  expressed,  arc  in  their  second  half  an  admirahle  statement  of  the 
fundamental  relations  of  man  to  man.  Paul's  eulogy  of  love  is  an  unmatched 
masterpiece  of  the  foundation  principle  of  right  living.  The  adoption  of  the 
(iolden  Rule  by  all  men  would  banish  crime  and  convert  earth  into  a  para<lise. 

3.  The  characters  depicted  in  the  Hible  are  in  their  way  no  less  effective 
than  the  teachings  regarding  ethics  and  religion.  Indeed,  that  which  is  so 
admirable  in  these  characters  is  the  rare  combination  of  ethics  and  religion 
which  finds  in  them  expression.  In  Abraham  we  see  hospitality  and  faith 
attaining  to  adetiuate  exjiression.  (Irant,  if  you  will,  the  claim  that  i)art  of 
the  picture  is  unhistorical.  Aye,  let  one  have  it  who  will,  that  such  a  person 
as  Abraham  never  existed  ai  all.  The  character,  as  a  creation,  does  as  much 
honor  to  the  Jew  who  conceived  it  as  the  man,  if  real,  does  to  the  race  to 
which  he  belonged.  Moses  is  the  pattern  of  the  unselfish,  state-building 
patriot,  who  ilespiscd  hardships  because  "he  eiulurcd  as  seeing  Ilim  who  is 
invisible."  Jeteniiah  will  forever  be  inspiration  to  reformers  whose  lot  is 
cast  in  degenerate  days.  I'aul  is  the  synonym  of  self-denying  zeal,  which 
can  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  a  gigantic  effort  to  carry  good  news  to 
the  entire  world. 

And  Jesus  was  a  Jew.  How  often  is  this  fact  forgotten,  so  completely 
is  he  identified  with  the  history  of  the  world  at  large  I  We  say  to  ourselves 
that  such  a  commanding  personality  is  too  universal  for  national  limitations. 
We  overlook  perchance  the  Judu^an  birth  and  the  Galilean  training.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  character  and 
work  of  Jesus  for  human  progress.  Nothing  short  of  omniscience  could  per- 
form such  a  task.  My  purpose  is  attained  by  reminding  myself  and  others 
anew  of  the  nationality  of  him  whom  an  important  part  of  the  world  has 
agreed  to  consider  the  greatest  and  best  of  human  kind. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  Jews  have  not  yet,  in  large  numbers,  admitted 
the  greatness  of  Jesus,  but  this  failure  may  be  largely  explained  as  the  effect 
of  certain  theological  teachings  concerning  his  person,  and  of  the  sufferings 
which  Jews  have  endured  at  the  hands  of  those  who  bear  his  name.  But 
in  that  name,  and  that  personality  rightly  conceived,  there  is  such  ])otencyto 
bless  and  to  elevate,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  Jesus  .should  not  become 
to  the  Jews  the  greatest  and  most  beloved  of  all  their  illustrious  teachers. 

Viewing  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  as  a  library  of  ethics,  of  religion,  of  ethi- 
cal-religious character,  its  influence  on  language,  on  devotion,  on  growth  in 
a  hundred  directions  exceeds  all  human  computation. 

Along  with  the  Sacred  Writings  have  come  to  the  race,  through  the 
lews,  certain  great  doctrines. 
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Forcninsl  of  tlu'se  is  tliu  l)clii'f  in  nno  <iimI.  (irfi'l<  |)hiliisi)|ihy,  it  is  true, 
was  niso  iil)lf  to  foriniilitiL-  a  (loctniiu  of  inonoliivisin,  Itiil  thi-  monntliL'isin 
which  lias  purpL'tiiativl  itsi'lf  IS  that  aiiiiouiiCL'il  l)v  llubri'w  SL'cr  and  not  l>y 
(ircuk  |)hih)si)|)hL-r.  Soiia'liiiiivt  was  wanting  to  in  iku  the  doclriiu-  more  than 
a  cold  forniiila,  and  that  sonu'thinK  the  Jew  sii|)|)liL-d.  It  is  the  phase  of 
monotheism  which  he  attained  that  has  c-omtneiided  itself  to  the  peoples  of 
Kiirope  and  America,  to  the  leemini{  millions  of  Islam,  and  whose  adoption 
by  the  remaining  nations  of  earth  is  more  than  a  pious  hope. 

This  (fod,  who  IS  one,  is  not  a  l>lind  force,  working  on  lines  but  lialf 
delined,  cominx  to  consciousness  only  as  he  attains  to  ex|)ression  in  his  uni- 
verse, but  he  is  a  wise  architect  whose  devisini;  all  things  are.  The 
heavens  declare  his  kI'tv,  and  the  lirinanieiil  showeth  his  handiwork. 

Ills  K"verniuent  is  well  ordered  and  rixiit.  Chance  and  fate  have  here 
lo  place.  No  sparrow  falls  witliout  him.  The  verv  hairs  of  \(iur  head  are 
numbered.  Ki>{hteousness  is  the  haliitation  of  his  throne.  Shall  not  the 
Jud^e  of  all  the  earth  do  ri^'ht? 

This  one  (Jod,  maker  and  tjovernor  of  all  thini^s,  is  more,  he  is  our 
Father.  Man  is  created  in  his  imatfe,  man's  nostrils  set  vibratini,'  with  the 
divine  breath.  The  prayer  of  all  prayers  begins:  "()ur  Father."  What 
intinitc  dignity  and  value  docs  this  doctrine  |>lace  upon  the  human  soul ! 
From  (iod  we  come  and  his  |>erpetual  care  we  are.  Mow  this  conviction 
lifts  men  above  all  pettiness  and  discouragement  I  Am  I  his  co-worker 
with  him  on  lines  which  he  has  |)re-ordained?  Then  mine  the  joyful  task  lo 
work  with  zeal  in  the  j(ood  cause  whose  sure  success  is  .seen  by  him  though 
not  by  me. 

If  (iod  be  our  Father,  then  are  we  brothers?  The  convenient  distinctions 
amonj?  men,  the  division  of  men  into  cla.sses,  are  all  superlicial,  all  based  on 
externals.  In  essence  men  are  one.  If  we  be  all  brothers,  then  brotherly 
duties  rest  upon  us  all.  Due  reco),'niti()n  of  our  brotherhood  would  stay  the 
act  or  thouf^ht  of  wronif,  and  open  in  every  heart  a  fountain  of  love.  Broth- 
ers !  then  will  I  seek  the  Father's  features  in  every  face  and  try  to  arouse 
in  every  soul  the  consciousness  of  its  lofty  kinship. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul,  though  not  distinctively  a  Jewish  belief,  is 
implied  in  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  clearly  announced  in  Daniel,  is 
well  defined  in  the  centuries  preceding  our  era,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
is  often  stated  and  everywhere  esteemed.  This  doctrine  was  rescued  by  the 
monotheism  of  the  Jew  from  the  grote.s(|ue  features  and  ceremonies  which 
characterized  it  among  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians  and  the  (Jreeks.  The 
spiritual  genius  of  the  Jew,  while  asserting  unetpiivocally  the  fact,  and  empha- 
sizing the  moral  significance,  has  wisely  abstained  from  an  expression  of 
opinion  regarding  a  thousand  details. 

By  the  side  of  these  great  doctrines  concerning  Ood,  his  fatherhood, 
man's  brotherhood,  the  soul,  its  dignity  and  immortality,  we  must  place  yet 
another,  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  golden  age.    This  age  to  him  is  not 
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()n!it  l)iit  future.  Iff  Imd,  it  Ih  truci  his  picture  of  Kikn,  that  K^inkii  'if  (ioil 
vvhiTi'  tlif  llrsi  in  III  held  frt'i-  coiivfrsL-  with  his  iiiiikor.  liut  this  (iii'liire  is 
mil  (if  Ji-wish  iirigiii.  It  luiiu*  fritiii  It.iliyioii,  and  never  siu'Cfcdt'd  in  inak- 
iiiK  it  strung  inipri-ssir'i  on  the  natinnnl  thuUKJil.  The  Old  rustanioiit 
scarc:clv  rclers  to  it  outsiili'  of  tliu  narrative  in  (Jenesis.  In  view  i>f  the 
emphasis  >,'iven  tu  the  stnrv  \>y  later  theoln^ics,  the  reserve  in  the  New 
Testninent  is  likewise  most  siKuilicant.  The  reason  is  clear.  The  ai,'e  of  yolil 
is  vet  to  lie.  I'r(i|>h  "I  and  a|)  istle  and  a|>ocalv|>tic  seer  vie  with  one  anoiher 
in  descriliini;  Ih.'  ^'iorv  of  renewed  humanity  in  the  coiiiini{  kini(doni  of 
(iod.  The  Jew  cannot  fasten  his  thought  on  a  shattered  fortune,  ill' 
lirilliant  castle  which  he  is  vet  to  liuild  is  ton  entranc'n>{  to  his  vision.  Th  're 
is  here  no  place  for  tears  over  the  remote  past,  I)  it  oidy  a  foad  lookini;  for- 
ward and  Working  towar.l  the  dawn  of  the  day  uf  righteousness  and  of 
peace. 

IV.  I  have  spoken  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  Jew  for  the  Bilije  and  its 
great  doctrines.  We  arc  under  no  less  obligations  for  certain  great  institu- 
tions. 

1.  Whence  comes  our  day  of  rest,  one  in  seven,  this  beneficent  provision 
for  recreation  of  man  and  beast,  this  day  consecrated  by  the  experience  of 
centuries  to  good  ileeds  and  holy  thouglits  ?  We  ineet  with  indications  of  a 
seven-day  division  of  time  in  an  Assyrian  calendar  tablet,  but  we  are  able 
to  assert  definitely  by  a  study  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  commercial 
records  that  these  peoi)le  had  nothing  which  corresponded  to  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, the  very  name  of  which  means  rest.  The  origin  of  the  Sabbatli  may 
well  have  to  do  with  the  moon's  phases.  But  the  Jew  viewed  the  day  with 
such  sacredness  that  he  mikes  its  institution  coeval  with  the  work  of  cre- 
ation. From  him  it  has  l).'c()mc  the  possession  of  the  western  world,  and  its 
significance  for  our  well-being,  physical,  moral  and  spiritual,  is  vaster  than 
can  be  computed. 

2.  I  have  spoken  already  of  Jesus  as  a  Jew.  Then  is  the  religion  which 
bears  his  name  a  Jewish  institution  ?  It  has  elements  which  are  not  Jewish  ; 
it  has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  those  who  are  noi  lews.  But  its  earli>.'st 
advocates  and  disciples,  no  less  than  its  founder,  were  Jews.  Not  only  so, 
but  these  all  considered  Jesus,  his  teaching  and  the  teaching  concerning  him, 
as  the  culmination  of  the  Hebrew  development,  the  fulfillment  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets'  hope."  Many  causes  have  wrought  together  to  ensure  the  victorv 
which  Christianity  has  won  in  this  world.  But  those  who  are  filled  with  its 
true  spirit  and  who  are  thoughtful  can  never  forget  its  Judican  origin. 

3.  To  the  same  source  we  must  likewise  trace  institutional  Christianitv, 
th«  church.  The  lirst  church  was  at  Jerusalem.  The  first  churches  were 
among  devout  Jews  dispersed  in  the  great  (Jentile  centers  of  population. 
The  ordinances  of  the  church  have  an  intimate  connection  with  Jewish  relig- 

iTlie  greatest  expounder  of  Christi.tnity  writes  to  the  Romans  that  they  have  been 
grafted  into  the  olive  stock  of  which  the  Jews  were  branches  by  nature. 
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ions  usaiijes.  In  tlie  coursii  of  a  lon.t,'  (k'vcl(i|)iiu'iit  ullicr  clcnifiits  have  crept  in. 
Hut  in  her  main  features  the  church  iiears  ever  the  .staiii|)  of  Iter  origin. 
The  service  is  Jewish.  We  still  read  from  the  Jewisli  I'salter,  we  still  .sinj,' 
tliij  thL'm.•^.  of  I'salmist  anil  ap  )slle,  the  aim  of  liie  sermon  is  still  to  rouse 
the  listener  to  the  adoption  of  Jewish  ideas  ;  we  prav  in  phraseology  taken 
from  Jewisli  Scriptures.  Our  .Sundav  schools  have  for  their  |)rime  ohject 
acquaintance  with  Jewish  writiriLfs.  Our  missions  are  ciesiijned  to  tell  men 
of  (lod's  love  as  revealed  to  tlii'm  through  a  Jew.  ( )ur  ciuirch  and  t'hris- 
tian  charities  are  hut  the  emiiodiment  of  the  (lolden  Kide  as  uttered  \>y  a 
Jew. 

4.  Tt  may  furthermore  he  fairlv  said  that  the  Jew,  through  these  writings, 
doctrines  and  institutions,  has  liequeatheil  to  the  world  the  highest  ideals  of 
life.  On  the  binding  and  the  title-|)age  of  its  hooks  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  .\merica  has  pictured  the  lamb  and  the  lion  lying  down  together 
and  the  chihl  plaving  with  the  asj),  while  underneath  the  picture  is  written 
the  W((rds,  "  IsiaeTN  mission  is  peace."  I'he  picture  tells  what  Israel's 
prophet  saw  more  than  twenfv-live  centuries  ago.  The  subscription  tells 
less  than  the  truth.  IsraePs  mission  is  peace,  morality  and  religion  ;  or 
better  still.  Israel's  missiim  is  peace  through  moralilv  and  religion.  This 
the  nation's  lesson  to  the  world.  This  the  sjiiril  of  the  greatest  characters 
in  Israel's  historv.  To  live  in  the  same  spirit,  in  a  word,  to  become  like 
the  foremost  of  all  Israelili's  this  i.s  the  highest  that  anv  man  has  vet 
ventured  to  hope. 

I  have  calalogueil  with  some  detail,  though  by  no  means  with  fullness, 
Jewish  elements  in  our  civili/alion.  In  ic'st  cases  I  have  passed  no  judg 
ment  on  these  elements.  If  one  were  disposed  to  iiii(uire  into  their  value, 
he  might  answer  his  ijiiestiim  by  trying  to  conceive  what  we  should  be 
without  .he  Mible,  its  characters,  <loctrines,  ethics,  institutions,  hopes,  and 
ideals.  To  think  these  elenieiits  absent  from  our  civilization  is  impossible, 
because  thev  have  largely  made  us  what  we  are.  Not  more  closely  inter- 
locked are  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  fabric  than  are  these  elements  with  all 
that  is  best  and  highest  in  our  life  and  thought.  If  the  cuUure  of  our  day 
is  a  fairer  |)roducl  than  that  ot  any  preceding  age,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
how  far  we  are  iiulcbted  for  this  to  the  Jew. 

My  purpose  has  not  been  to  iiKiuire  bv  what  means  the  little  nation  of 
Palestine  attained  to  its  unic|iie  emineiu'e.  Some  will  sav  it  was  bv  a  reve- 
lation rr.ade  to  them  alone,  others  that  llicv  were  fortunate  discoverers,  and 
vet  others  wmild  ex|)lain  it  all  by  the  siicll,  "development."  He  one  or  all 
these  answers  true,  the  Deity  can  reveal  himself  only  to  the  choice  souls 
who  have  understanding  for  the  higher  thought  ;  discovery  is  made  only  by 
tho.se  who  recogni/e  a  new  truth  when  it  'loats  into  the  field  of  vision  ; 
development  is  <jnly  growth  and  differentiation  from  germs  already  existing. 
Why  should  Israel  develop  unlike  any  other  people,  why  discover  truth  hid- 
den from  others,  why   become  receptacles  for  revelation  higher  than  any 
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attained  elsewhere  ?  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  liistory,  but  the  mys- 
tery can  in  no  wise  ohscinc  the  fact. 

However,  ex|)laineii  or  unexplained,  the  Jewish  role  in  history  belongs 
to  the  most  splendid  achievemi.'nts  of  the  human  race.  .Mas,  that  these 
achievements  are  so  often  forgotten  I  Forgotten  by  the  jew  himself,  when 
lie  devotes  his  powers  to  the  problems  of  to-day  with  such  intensity  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  his  nation's  past.  Forgotten  by  those  among  whom  he  lives 
wiien  they  view  him  as  an  alien,  and  when  in  the  enjoyment  they  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  source  of  some  of  their  greatest  blessings.  It  is  iiot  alone  the 
land  which  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but  the  entire  world  owes  to  the 
Jew  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  never  can  be  paid. 

A  ])ractical  closing  ipiestion  forces  itself  on  our  attention.  The  great 
role  in  hist'TV  was  plaved  by  this  people  while  it  had  a  national  or  .semi- 
national  existence.  At  jireseni  the  Jews  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
communitv  mainly  by  certain  religious  observances.  Is  the  Jew  of  today 
worthy  of  the  glorious  past  of  his  people,  and  is  he  entitled  to  any  of  the 
consideration  which  impartial  history  must  accord  to  his  ancestors  ?  An 
affirmative  answer,  if  it  can  i)e  given,  ought  to  do  something  to  remove 
prejudices  which  yet  linger  among  us,  and  to  alleviate  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jew  in  lands  less  liberal  than  our  own. 

The  ancient  Jew  was  a  man  of  persistence  and  of  moral  and  spiritual 
genius.  His  modern  brother  is  not  lacking  in  either  genius  or  persistence. 
His  persistence  and  ])ower  to  recuperate  have  saved  him  from  annihilation. 
His  genius  shows  itself  chietly  in  matters  of  linance,  in  the  ability  to  turn 
the  most  adverse  conditions  into  power.  In  literature,  art,  music,  philosophy, 
he  is  of  the  community  at  large,  averaging  high,  no  doubt,  but  with  nothing 
distinctive.  In  the  worhl's  markets,  in  commerce  and  trade,  he  ilistances 
competition. 

The  extent  to  which  he  educates  his  children,  and  helps  his  poor  to 
become  self-supporting,  and  the  very  small  percentage  which  he  furnishesto 
the  annals  of  crime,  give  to  him  a  high  character  for  morality.  The  Monte- 
fiores,  Hirschs,  Emma  I.azaruses,  Jacob  .Schiffs  and  Felix  Adleis  show  what 
power  and  spirit  of  benevolence  and  reform  still  belong  to  the  Jew.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  demand  further  great  religious  contributions  from 
this  j)cople.  %l{ut  it  can  hardly  be  that  a  people  of  such  glory  in  the  past  and 
of  such  present  power  shall  fail  to  attain  again  to  that  erninence  in  the 
highest  things  for  which  they  seem  to  be  marked  out  by  their  uni({ue  history,  t 


THE  LAW  OF  CAUSE  AND   EFFECT,  AS  TAUGHT  BY 

HUDDHA. 

By  Rt.  Rkv.  Smaku  Suven,  Jai-an. 

If  we  open  our  eyes  and  look  at  llie  universe,  we  observe  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  stars  on  the  sky  ;  ninuntains,  rivers,  plants,  animals,  fishes 
and  birds  on  the  earth.  Cnld  and  warmth  come  alternately;  shine  and  rain 
change  from  time  to  time  without  ever  reaeliintf  an  end.  Aifain,  let  us 
cIo.se  our  eyes  and  calmly  retlect  upon  ourselves.  From  niornini,'  to  even- 
ing, we  are  agitated  by  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  |)ain,  love  and  hate  ; 
sometimes  full  (jf  ambition  and  desire,  sometimes  called  to  the  utmost 
excitemeut  of  rea.son  and  will.  Thus  the  action  of  mind  is  like  an  endless 
issue  of  a  spring  of  water.  As  the  i)henomena  of  the  external  world  are 
various  and  marvelous,  so  is  the  niternal  attitude  of  human  mind.  Shall 
we  ask  for  the  explanation  of  these  marvelous  phenomena  ?  Whv  is  the 
universe  in  a  constant  flux  ?  Whv  do  things  clianLTe  ?  Why  is  the  mind 
subjected  to  constant  agitation  ?  For  the.se  Buddhism  offers  only  one  expla- 
nation, namelv,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

Now  let  us  proceed  In  understand  the  nature  of  this  law,  as  taught  by 
Buddha  himself : 

1.  The  comi)lex  nature  of  cause. 

2.  .\n  endless  i)rogressicin  of  the  causal  law. 

3.  The  causal  law,  in  terms  of  the  three  worlds. 

4.  Self-formation  of  cause  and  effect. 

5.  Cause  and  effect  as  the  law  of  nature. 
First,  the  comi)lex  nature  of  cause. 

A  certain  phenoniendn  cannot  arise  from  a  single  cause,  but  it  nmst  have 
several  conditions;  in  other  words,  no  etiect  can  aii>e  unless  .several  causes 
Combine  together.  Take  for  example  llie  case  ol  a  lire.  \'ou  mav  sav  its 
cause  is  oil  or  fuel  ;  but  neither  oil  nor  fuel  alone  can  give  lise  to  a  tl.inie. 
.\tniospliere,  space  and  .seveial  other  conditions,  |)li\sical  or  mechanical,  are 
necessary  for  the  rise  of  a  llame.  .Ml  these  nece>>arv  condilions  combined 
together  can  be  called  the  cau-^-e  of  a  tlame.  This  is  oidv  an  example  for  the 
explanation  of  the  complex  nature  of  cause;  but  the  rest  ma\-  be  inferred. 

Secondly,  an  endless  ])rogres>ion  of  the  cau.sal  law.  .V  cause  nuist  be 
preceded  by  another  cause,  and  an  effect  must  be  followed  by  another 
effect.  Thus  if  we  Investigate  the  cause  of  a  cause,  the  past  of  a  past,  by 
tracing  back  even  to  an  eternity  we  shall  never  reach  the  (irst  cause.  The 
assertion  that  there  is  a  first  cause,  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle 
Coyprijilil,  iSgj,  by  J.  H.  H. 
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of  nalure,  since  a  certain  cause  must  liavc  an  origin  in  suinc  preceding  cause 
of  causes,  and  there  is  no  cause  wiiich  is  not  an  effect.  From  the  assump- 
tion that  a  cause  is  an  effect  of  a  preceding  cause  which  is  also  preceded  liy 
another,  tiius,  «(//;//?«/'/«///,  we  infer  that  tiiere  is  no  l)eginning  in  the  uni- 
verse. As  there  is  no  effect  wliicii  is  not  a  cause,  so  there  is  no  cause  which 
is  not  an  effect.  Huddhism  consider.s  the  universe  as  no  beginning,  no  end. 
Since,  even  if  we  trace  liack  to  an  eternitv,  alisolute  cause  cannot  l)e  found, 
so  we  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  there  is  no  end  in  the  universe.  As 
the  waters  of  rivers  evaporate  and  form  clouds,  and  the  latter  changes  its 
form  into  rain,  thus  returning  once  more  iiilo  tlio  original  form  of  waters,  the 
causal  law  is  in  a  logical  circle  changing  from  cause  to  effect,  effect  to 
cause. 

Thirdly,  the  causal  law,  in  terms  of  three  worlds,  namely,  past,  present 
and  future. 

All  the  religions  ajjplv,  more  or  less,  the  causal  law  in  the  sphere  of 
human  conduct,  and  remark  that  the  pleasure  and  hapj)iness  of  one's  future 
life  depend  upon  the  Durity  of  his  present  life.  But  what  is  peculiar  to 
IJuddhism  is,  it  applies  the  law  not  only  to  the  relation  of  present  and  future 
life,  hut  also  past  and  present.  As  the  facial  expressions  of  each  individ- 
ual are  different  from  those  of  others,  men  are  graded  by  the  different 
degrees  of  wisdom,  talent,  wealth  and  birth.  It  is  not  education,  nor 
experience  alone,  that  can  make  a  man  wise,  intelligent  and  wealth v,  hut  it 
depends  upon  one's  ])ast  life.  What  are  the  causes  or  conditions  which 
l)roduce  such  a  difference  ?  To  ex|)lain  it  in  a  few  words,  I  say,  it  owes  its 
origin  to  the  different  i|ualitv  of  actions  which  we  have  done  in  our  past 
life,  namely,  we  are  here  enjoving  or  suffering  the  effect  of  what  we  have 
done  in  our  jKist  life.  If  vou  closelv  observe  the  conduct  of  your  fellow- 
beings,  you  will  notice  that  each  individual  acts  different  from  the  f)thers. 
From  this  we  can  infer  that  in  future  life  each  one  will  also  enjoy  or  suffer 
the  lesult  of  his  own  actions  done  in  this  existence.  As  the  pleasure  and 
pain  of  one's  present  actions,  so  the  happiness  or  misery  of  our  future  world, 
will  be  the  result  of  our  ])resent  action. 

Fourthly,  self-formation  of  cause  and  effect. 

We  enjoy  happiness  and  suffer  misery,  our  own  actions  being  causes; 
in  other  words  there  is  no  other  cause  than  our  own  actions  which  make  us 
happy  or  unhajipy. 

Now  let  us  observe  the  different  attitudes  of  human  life;  one  is  liappy 
and  others  feel  unhappy.  Indeed,  even  among  the  members  of  the  same 
family  we  often  notice  a  great  diversity  in  wealth  and  fortune.  Thus  vari- 
ous attitudes  of  human  life  can  be  explained  by  the  self- formation  of  cause 
and  effect.  There  is  no  one  in  the  universe  but  one's  self  who  rewards  or 
jninishes  him.  The  diversitv  in  .''uture  stages  will  be  explained  by  the  same 
doctrine.  Tiiis  is  termed  in  Huddhism  the  "self  deed  and  self-gain"  or 
"self-make  and   self-receive.'     Heaven  and  hell  are  self-made.     God  did 
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not  provide  you  with  a  iiiill,  hut  you  yourself.  Tiie  glorious  happiness  of 
future  life  will  i)c  the  effect  of  present  virtuous  actions. 

Fifthly,  cause  and  effect  as  the  law  of  nature. 

According  to  the  different  sects  of  Buddhism  more  or  less  different 
views  are  entertained  in  regard  to  the  law  of  causality,  hut  so  far  they  agree 
in  regarding  it  as  the  law  of  nature,  independent  of  the  will  of  Uuddha,  anil 
still  more  of  the  will  of  human  l)cings.  The  law  exists  for  a  eternity, 
without  heginning,  witiiout  end.  Things  grow  and  decay,  and  this  iscauseil 
not  hy  an  exicrnal  power  i)ut  hy  an  internal  force  which  is  in  things  them- 
selves as  an  innate  attitude,  'liiis  internal  law  acts  in  accordance  will'  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  thus  appear  inunensc  |>iien('Uiena  ot  the 
universe.  Just  as  the  dock  moves  hy  itself  without  any  intervention  of  any 
external  force,  so  is  the  progress  of  the  universe. 

We  are  horn  in  the  world  of  variety;  some  are  poor  and  unfortunate, 
others  are  wealthv  and  happy  'I'he  state  of  variety  will  he  repeated  again 
and  again  in  our  future  lives.  But  to  whom  shall  we  complain  of  our  misery  ? 
To  none  hut  ourselves!  We  reward  ourselves;  so  shall  we  do  in  our  future 
life.  If  you  ask  nie  who  determined  the  length  of  our  life,  I  say,  the  law 
of  causality.  Who  made  him  happy  and  made  me  miscrahle  ?  The  law  of 
causality.  Bodily  health,  material  wealth,  wonderful  genius,  unnatural  suf- 
fering are  the  infallihle  expressions  of  tiie  law  of  causality  which  governs 
every  particle  of  the  universe,  every  portion  of  human  conduct.  Would  vou 
ask  me  ahout  the  Buddhist  morality  ?  I  reply,  in  Buddhism  the  source  of 
moral  authority  is  the  causal  law.  Be  kind,  lie  just,  he  humane,  he  honest, 
if  you  desire  to  crown  your  future  I  Dishonesty,  cruelty,  inhumanity,  will 
condemn  you  to  a  miserahle  fall  I 

As  I  have  alreaily  explained  to  you,  our  sacred  Buddha  is  not  the  cre- 
ator of  this  law  of  nature,  hut  he  is  the  lirst  discoverer  of  the  law  who  led 
tiius  his  followers  to  the  height  of  moral  perfection.  Wiio  shall  utter  a  word 
against  him  who  discovered  the  first  truth  of  the  universe,  who  has  saved  and 
will  save  l)v  his  nohle  teaching,  the  millions  and  millions  of  the  falling  Iniman 
beings?  Indeed,  too  much  approbation  could  not  he  uttered  to  honor  his 
sacred  name  I 
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In  .sayiiit,'  that  Christianity  is  an  "  liistorical  rL'lii,'ion,"  more  is  meant  of 
course  than  tlial  it  appeared  at  a  certain  ilate  in  the  world's  histtjrv.  This 
is  true  of  all  the  reliijions  of  mankind,  exce|)t  those  wliich  ^rew  up  at  times 
prior  to  auliientic  recorils,  and  sprang  u])  tliroutfh  a  spontaneous,  gradual 
process.  'I'lie  si^'nilicance  of  tiie  title  of  this  paper  is  that,  in  distinction 
from  everv  svsteiii  of  religious  thought  or  speculation,  like  the  |)hilosopliv  of 
I'lalo  or  of  Hegel,  and  from  every  religion  which  consists  exclusivelv,  or 
almost  exclusively,  like  Mohammedanism,  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  Chris- 
tianity incorporates  in  its  very  essence  facts  or  transactions  on  the  |)lane  of 
historical  action.  These  are  not  accidents,  hut  arc  fundamental  in  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel.  The  i)reparation  of  Christianity  is  indissolublv 
involved  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel,  wliich  comprises  a  long  succession 
of  events.  The  Cospel  itself  is  in  its  fouiulations  made  up  of  historical 
occurrences,  without  which,  if  it  does  not  dissolve  into  thin  air,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  something  ipiile  unlike  itself.  Moreover,  the  [lostulatcs  of  the 
Ciospel,  or  the  conditions  which  make  its  function  in  the  world  of  niankintl 
possible  and  rational,  are  likewise  in  the  realms  of  fact,  as  coiitraste<l  with 
theoretic  conviction  or  o[)inion. 

We  can  best  illustrate  and  conlirm  the  foregoing  remarks,  by  referring 
to  a  passage  in  one  of  the  writhigs  of  the  great  Christian  Apostle,  Saint  I'aul. 
It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  lifteenth  chajjler  of  his  First  K|)istle  to  the 
Corinthians. 

The  state  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  distracted  as  it  was  bv  controver- 
sies upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  teachers  from  whom  thev  had  received 
the  (lospel,  was  the  occasion  which  led  St.  I'aul  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief 
the  essential  principles  of  C'hristianity.  These  would  put  to  (light  all  radical 
errors,  and  at  the  same  time  cast  into  the  shade  minor  to]iics  of  contention. 
A  due  regard  to  fundamental  truth  would  ipiell  dissension.  The  apostle 
begins  the  passage  with  anno\nicing  his  intention  to  describe  the  (lospel 
which  I'.c  had   preached  to  the  (Jorinlhians,  which  they  had  embraced,  in 

;:  thev  stood,  and  with  which  all  their  hopes  were  connected  ;  unless, 
.;,  .  ,>,  ■;;.!ieve  the  CJospel  was  a  vain  thing,  an  idea  that  none  would  for 
a  ni.  admit,    After  this  [)reface,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  formal  statement 

;'  II  t  I'jii  constitutes  the  Gospel,  and  the  point  which  challenges  atten- 
i,  i\\  i  t'.'L  .  that  the  Gospel,  as  Paul  here  describes  it,  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  racis.     It  is  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  death  and  resurrection,     And 
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all  the  proofs  to  which  Ir-  makes  allusion  are  also  matters  of  fact.  The.se 
circumstances  in  the  Saviour's  life  were  "acconlini,'  to  the  .Scriptures  "—that 
is,  in  agreement  with  the  predictions  of  the  ( )lil  Testament.  'J'hey  are 
vouched  for  by  witnesses,  and  the  grounds  of  their  credihilitv  are  stated. 
Not  oidy  James  and  I'eter  and  the  other  apostles  were  still  alive,  hut  the 
greater  part  of  the  live  hundred  disciples  wiio  were  in  the  company  of  Jesus 
after  his  resurrection  were  also  living  and  could  he  appealed  to.  .\nd, 
tinally,  he  himself  had  been  suddenly  converted  front  bitter  enmity,  bv  a 
specilic  occurrence,  by  seeing  Jesus,  and  had  set  about  the  work  of  a  teacher 
not  of  his  own  motion  but  by  the  .Saviour's  express  command — a  command 
to  which  he  was  not  disobedient.  Into  tiiis  part  of  the  passage,  however, 
which  touches  on  the  evidence  that  satislied  I'aul  of  the  historical  reality  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  we  necil  nc>t  here  enter.  We  simply 
remark  that  the  nature  of  these  proofs  accords  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
passage.  It  is  more  the  contents  of  the  (lospel  as  here  given,  than  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  it,  that  at  present  calls  for 
consideration.  Christianity  is  distinctly  .set  forth  as  a  religion  of  facts,  but 
be  it  observed  that  in  asserting  that  Christianity  is  composed  of  facts,  we  do 
not  mean  to  deny  it  to  be  a  doctrine  and  a  system  of  doctrine.  These  facts 
have  all  .an  import,  a  significance,  which  can  be  more  or  less  perfectly 
defined.  That  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  is  not  a  bare  fact :  luit  he  was 
sent  into  the  world  for  a  purpose,  and  the  ends  of  his  mission  can  be  stated. 
The  death  of  Jesus  has  certain  relations  to  tiie  divine  administration  and  to 
ourselves.  Thus,  in  the  passage  referreil  to,  it  is  said,  "He  died  for  our 
sins,"  or  to  procure  for  us  forgiveness.  And  so  of  all  the  facts  of  the  (Jospel 
— they  have  a  theological  meaning.  The  benefit  which  Hows  from  them 
corresponds  to  the  character  and  situation  of  men,  and  this  condition  in 
which  we  are  placed  is  one  that  can  be  described  in  plain  propositions. 
"Sin"  is  not  some  unknown  thing,  we  cannot  tell  what;  but  is  "the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  ;"  and  the  meaning  of  law  and  the  meaning  of  tran.sgres- 
sion  can  be  explained. 

Nor  is  there  any  valid  objection  to  saying  that  the  Gospel  is  a  system 
of  doctrine.  These  truths  of  which  we  have  just  given  examples  are  not 
isolated  and  disconnected  from  each  other,  but  they  are  related  to  one 
another.  If  we  are  unable  in  ail  cases  to  combine  them  and  adjust  their 
relations,  if  there  are  gaps  in  the  structure  not  tilled  out,  parts  even  that 
appear  to  clash,  the  same  is  true  of  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge.  The 
physiologist,  the  chemist,  the  astronomer,  will  confess  just  this  imperfection 
in  their  respective  sciences.  For  who,  for  example,  will  pretend  that  he 
understands  the  human  body  so  thoroughly  that  he  has  nothing  to  learn  and 
no  difficulties  to  explain  ?  If  all  human  knowledge  is  defective,  and  if,  in 
everv  department  of  research,  barriers  are  set  at  some  |)oint  to  the  progress 
of  discovery,  how  unreasonaijie  to  cry  out  against  Christian  theology, 
because  the  Bible  does  not  reveal  everything,  and  because  everything  that 
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the  Hil)le  does  reveal  is  not  yet  .iscert:uneil.  In  aft'irmini,',  (hen,  that  the 
Gospel  is  |)reeiuiiiently  a  religion  of  facts,  there  is  no  design  to  favor  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  sentimental  pietism  or  tlie  indifference  to  ohjeclive 
truth,  whatever  form  it  may  lake,  which  would  ignore  theological  <loctrine. 

Hut  there  is  a  sort  of  explanation  and  a  sort  of  science  which  men, 
especially  in  these  ilays,  are  prone  to  demand,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  inipossil)le  ;  and  the  state  of  mind  in  which  this  denia  id  originates 
is  a  fatal  dis(iualitication  for  receiving,  or  even  f(jr  comprehending,  tiie 
Gos|)el.  There  is  a  disposition  to  overlook  this  grand  peculiarity  of  Chris- 
tianitv,  that  whatever  is  essential  and  most  precious  in  it  lies  in  the  sphere 
of  spirit  of  freedom.  We  are  taken  out  of  the  region  of  metaphysical 
necessity  and  placed  among  personal  heings  and  among  events  which  find 
their  solution,  and  all  the  solution  of  which  they  are  capable,  in  the  free 
movement  of  the  will  and  affections.  'I'o  seek  for  an  ulterior  cause  can 
have  no  other  result  than  to  blind  us  to  the  real  nature  of  the  phenomena 
which  we  have  to  explain.  In  order  to  present  the  subject  in  a  clear  light, 
let  me  ask  the  hearer  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  (jf  sin.  Look 
at  any  act,  whether  committed  by  yourself  or  another,  which  you  feel  to  be 
iniquitous.  This  verdict,  with  the  self-condemnation  and  shame  that  attend 
it,  implies  that  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for  such  an  act.  .Much  more  do 
they  inij)ly  that  it  forms  no  part  of  that  natural  development  and  exercise 
of  our  faculties  over  which  we  have  no  control.  It  is  an  act — a  free  act — 
a  breaking  away  from  reason  and  law,  having  no  cause  behind  the  sinner's 
will,  and  admitting  of  no  further  explication.  Do  you  ask  why  one  sins? 
The  only  answer  to  be  given  is  that  he  is  foolish  and  culpal)le.  Vou  strike 
upon  an  ultimate  fact,  and  if  you  will  not  stay  by  that  fact,  but  will 
endeavor  to  make  it  rational  or  inevitable,  you  must  deny  morality,  deny 
that  sin  is  sin  and  guilt  is  guilt,  and  |)ronounce  the  simple  belief  in  personal 
responsibility  a  delusion.  What  we  have  here  said  of  a  single  act  of 
wrong  doing  holds  good,  of  course,  of  morally  evil  habits  and  i)rinci|)les. 

Suppose,  again,  an  act  of  love  and  self-sacrifice,  A  man  resolves  to 
give  up  his  life  for  a  righteous  cause,  or  a  woman  like  Florence  Nightingale 
forsakes  her  pleasant  home  for  the  discomforts  and  exposures  of  a  soldiers' 
hosi)ital.  What  shall  be  said  of  these  actions  ?  Why,  ])lainly,  you  have 
done  with  the  explanation  when  you  come  back  to  that  principle  of  free 
benevolence — to  the  noble  and  loving  heart — from  which  they  spring.  To 
make  them  links  in  some  necessary  pnjcess  by  which  they  no  longer 
originate,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  in  a  free  preference  lying  in  a  sphere 
apart  from  natural  development  and  inevitable  causation,  would  bean  insult 
to  the  soul  itself. 

Or,  take  a  benevolent  act  of  another  kind,  the  forgiveness  of  an  injury. 
A  man  whom  you  have  grievously  injured  magnanin\ously  ff)regoes  his 
right  to  exact  the  penalty,  though  if  he  were  to  exact  it  you  would  have  no 
right  to  complain.     His  forgiveness  is  an  .ict.  the  beautv  of  which  is  due  to 
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its  being  a  free  resolve  on  ills  |)art,  a  willing  >,'ift,  a  vohinlary  lovu.  Tile 
supposition  of  an  exterior  cause  wliiiii  ilmIiicl's  this  act  to  a  mere  effect  of 
orj,'anization  or  mental  constitution,  or  anytliini;  else,  destroys  the  very 
tliini?  which  you  take  in  hand  to  explain.  And  liie  same  eonseiiuencc 
would  follow  if  the  injury  which  calls  forth  |)ardi)n  were  resolved  into  some- 
thing besides  an  unconstrained,  inexcusable,  unreasonable,  and  in  this  case, 
unaccountable  act. 

So  that,  in  the  sphere  of  spirit,  we  come  to  facts  in  which  wc  have  to 
rest,  there  beinj,'  no  further  science  conceivable.  Here  the  bands  of  neces- 
sity which  we  (inil  in  the  material  world,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  have  no  place.  We  do  not  account  fnr 
events  here  as  in  the  material  world  by  noini,'  back  to  forces  which  evolve 
them  and  laws  which  necessitated  them.  Knoui,'h  that  hire  has  been  a 
choice  to  sin,  tliire  has  been  a  holy  will,  and  there  a  love  that  llinches  from 
no  sacrifice.  Our  solutions  are,  to  use  technical  lanijuage,  moral,  not  meta- 
phvsical.  We  have  to  do,  not  with  p\ii)|)ets  movini;  about  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  blind  compulsion,  biit  with  personal  beings,  endued  with  a  free, 
spiritual  nature. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  suggest  our  meaning  when  we  aftirm  that 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  facts.  We  may  even  go  back  of  the  method  of 
solution  to  the  tirst  truth  of  religion — that  of  God,  the  Creator.  To  give 
existence  to  the  world  was  the  act  cif  a  personal  being,  who  was  not  con- 
strained to  create,  but  freely  ])Ut  forth  his  power,  benig  intluence<l  bv  motives, 
such  as  his  desire  to  communicate  good  aiul  increase  the  sum  of  blessedness. 
The  existence  of  the  world  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  further  explication, 
and  he  who  .seeks  to  go  behind  the  free  will  of  (!od  in  (piest  of  some  ante- 
rior force  out  of  which  he  fancies  the  worUI  to  have  been  derived,  lands  in 
a  dreary  pantheism,  satisfying  neither  his  reason  nor  his  heart. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  Gospel  itself.  The  starting-point  is  in  a  fact 
ctmceining  our  character  and  condition  —  the  great  fact  of  sin,  or 
alienation  from  fellowship  with  God.  Refuse  to  hjok  u])on  sin  in  this  light, 
just  as  the  unperverled  conscience  looks  upon  it,  and  the  Gospel  has  no 
longer  any  intelligible  |)urpose.  Unless  sin  brings  a  .separation  from  (jod 
with  whom  we  ought  to  be  in  fellowshi|)  and  in  union  with  whom  is  our 
true  life,  there  is  no  significance  in  the  Cjospel.  Here,  then,  we  begin  not 
with  an  abstract  theory  or  lirst  truth  of  ])hiloso|)hy,  but  with  a  naked  fact, 
which  memory  and  consciousness  testify  to.  Sin  is  something  done.  It  is 
a  hard  fact  to  be  compared  to  the  existence  of  a  d isea.se  in  the  human  frame, 
whose  pains  arc  felt  in  every  nerve.  And  sin,  be  it  observed,  is  not  a  part 
of  the  healthy  process  of  life,  but  of  the  process  of  death.  To  presume  to 
think  of  it  as  a  necessary,  normal  transition-point  to  the  true  life  of  the 
soul  is  to  annihilate  nioral  distinctions  at  a  single  stroke. 

And  what  is  salvation,  regarded  as  the  work  of  (iod  ?  It  is  a  work.  It 
is  not  a  form  of  knowledge,  but  is  a  deed  emanating  from  the  love  of  (!od. 
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In  like  manner  the  reception  of  the  (lospel  is  not  \>y  the  knowing  fac- 
ulty, moving'  tliniiif{li  a  process  of  thought.     It  is  rather  an  act  of  the  will 


and  iieart.  Il  is  the  acceptance  of  the  n\u.  Repentance  toward  (Jod  and 
faith  ill  our  Lord  Jesus  fhrist  are  each  an  act;  as  much  so  as  repentance 
for  a  wrong  done  to  an  earthly  friend  and  trust  in  his  forgiveness.  What  is 
repentance  ?  To  cease  to  do  evil  and  i)ei,'in  to  do  well  ;  to  cease  to  live  to 
ourselves,  and  to  l)ei,'in  to  live  to  (iod.  And  what  is  faith  ?  It  is  an  act  of 
confidence  hv  wiiicl'.  we  coiniuit  ourselves  to  another  to  he  saved  i>y  him. 

When  vou  witness  the  rescue  of  a  drowning  man  who  is  stru_i,'f,din,t;  in 
the  waves  hv  some  one  who  goes  to  his  assistance,  yfui  do  not  call  this  a 
|)hilosopliv.  Here  is  not  a  series  of  conceptions  evolved  one  from  another 
and  resting  on  some  ultimate  alistractiim  ;  hut  here  are  life  and  action.  There 
was  distress  and  extreme  peril  and  fear  on  the  one  side,  with  no  means  of 
self-hel|) ;  there  was  compassion,  courage,  self-sacrifice  on  the  |)art  of  him 
who  did  the  good  deeil.  .\nd  the  metaphysics  of  the  matter  ends  when  you 
see  this.  So  it  is  with  ('iiristianity,  though  the  knowledge  of  it  is  preserved 
in  a  hook.  It  is  noi,  properly  s|)eakiiig,  a  pliiloso|)hy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  made  up  of  the  actions  of  personal  heiiigs,  and  of  the  effect  of  these  upon 
their  relations  to  each  cjther.  'I'liere  is  ill-desert,  there  is  love,  there  is  sac- 
rifice, there  is  trust  and  sorrow  for  sin.  The  story  of  the  alienation  of  a  son 
from  an  earthly  jjarent,  of  his  |)enitence  and  return,  of  his  forgiveness  anil 
restoration  to  favor,  is  a  par.illel  to  the  realities  which  make  up  Christianitv. 

The  Gospel  being  thus  the  very  opposite  of  a  s|)eculation,  lieing  histor- 
ical in  its  very  foundations,  heing  simjily,  as  the  term  imports,  the  good 
news  of  a  fact,  everyiliing  depends  on  our  regarding  it  from  the  right  point 
of  view.  For  if  we  expect  to  find  in  the  Hihle  that  which  the  l{ii)le  does 
not  profess  to  furnish,  ami  to  get  from  (.Christianity  that  which  Christianitv 
does  not  undertake  to  provide,  we  shall  almost  infallihly  be  misled.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  a  per.son  comes  to  the  Hible,  having  previously 
persuaded  himself  that  the  verdict  of  conscience  and  the  general  voice  of 
mankind,  respectirtg  moral  evil,  are  mistaken.  There  has  been  no  such  jar 
in  the  original  creation  as  the  doctrine  of  sin  implies.  There  is  no  such 
perversion  of  the  soul  from  its  true  destination  and  true  life,  no  such  viola- 
tion of  law,  as  is  assumed.  Hut  there  is  nothing  save  the  regular  unfold- 
ing of  human  nature  passing  through  various  stages  of  progress  according 
to  the  primordial  design.     It  seems  strange  that  any  one  who  has  looked 
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.such  II  imiicjii  ;i>  ilij>.  \°('t  ilic  (li>lii'li('f  wlii(  li  ptoonts  itsi'lf  in  ilir  v!'i)li 
!if  |iliiliiMi|iliy  al  till'  proi'iil  ilav,  plaiiU  ilM'll  mi  this  tluciiv,  ihal  tliu  >yt<tt'iii 
of  lliiii>{s,  or  till'  caiiM'  nf  tilings,  as  wo  <.'X|H'i'ii'iu'('  it  and  lit'lmlil  it,  is  tlic 
;(li'al  systi'tii.  'I'lu'ii-  has  lici'ii  im  traii>{ri'ssii)ii  in  thi-  |irii|irr  sutisi',  liiit  iinlv 
.III  iipwaicl  inovciiit'iit  fKiiii  a  half  iMiitc  existence  lo  L'iviii/atiiiii  and 
tnliKlitcninciit,  llic  last  step  of  advaiui'iiii'iU  Ikmiik'  iIk'  discovciv  tiial  sin  is 
not  K'lilti  l'»t  i>  point  of  duvcdopiiu-nt,  nnd  that  evil  really  is  xood.  And  the 
.onus  of  unlii.'lii'f  wiiich  do  not  iirini;  forward  dislimt  tlu'orii's  HfiR'rallv 
upproxiiuatf  more  or  le.ss  nearly  to  the  view  just  iiK'ntioneil.  'I'lie  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  denyini;  the  simple  reality  of  sin,  us  it  is  felt  in  the  con- 
science, is  decisive.  ( )ne  who  eiiil)rai'es  such  a  s|)cculation  can  make  noth- 
iuK  of  Christianity,  luit  must  either  reject  it  altogether,  or  lose  its  real 
contents  in  the  effort  to  Iranslate  tliein  into  niet.-ipliysical  notions  of  his  own. 
A  living  (lod,  a  liviiit,'  ('lirist,  with  a  heart  full  of  compassion,  offerini,'  for- 
(,'iveness,  calling,'  to  repentance  and  his  redemption,  can  have  no  siyniti- 
cance.  What  call  for  divine  interposition  in  a  system  already  ideally 
perfect,  with  all  its  harmonies  undisturhed  ?  Whv  lireak  in  upon  a  strain  of 
perfect  music  ?  Why  ,t,'i\e  medicine  to  them  who  are  not  ill  ?  'I'hey  that 
are  whole  need  not  a  physician.  How  evident  that  the  failure  to  recogni/e 
sin  as  a  perverse  act  proceeding,'  from  the  will  of  the  creature,  incapacitates 
one  from  receiving  Christianity! 

Now  suppose  the  case  of  a  person  who  aliides  liv  the  ])lain  and  well- 
nigh  inevitable  declarations  of  his  conscience  respecting  good  and  evil,  and 
the  utter  hostility  of  one  to  the  otiier.  lie  has  coininittcd  sin.  His  mem- 
ory recurs  in  part  to  the  occasions.  Mveiy  day  adds  to  the  number  of  his 
transgressions.  His  motives  have  not  been  what  they  ought  to  be.  A 
sense  of  unwortliiness  weighs  him  down,  and  separates  him,  as  he  feels, 
Irom  fellowship  with  every  holy  being.  He  is  not  suffering  so  much  from 
lack  of  knowledge.  He  needs  light,  it  may  be,  but  he  has  a  jirofounder 
want,  a  fur  (lec|)er  source  of  distress.  He  desires  something  U>  l>c  done  Un 
him  to  restore  his  si)iritual  integrity  and  take  him  up  to  another  plane  where 
he  can  lind  inward  peace.  It  is  just  like  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  a  parent  and  under  the  stings  of  conscience.  'I'he 
want  of  the  soul  in  this  situation  is  life.  The  crv  is  :  "<)  wretched  man 
Ihat  I  am,  who  shall  (hdiver  me  !"  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
this  state  of  feeling  represents  the  truth  or  not  ;  but  su|)pose  it  to  exist, 
iiow  will  a  sinner,  thus  feeling,  come  to  the  Hible  or  to  the  Gos])el  ?  He  is 
not  concerned  to  explain  the  universe  and  enlarge  the  bounds  of  his  knowl- 
edge by  exploring  the  mysteries  of  being.  He  feels  that  no  intellectua 
ac(iuisiti(Ui  would  give  him  much  comfort,  that  none  could  be  of  much 
value,  as  long  as  this  canker  of  sin  and  guilt  is  within.  He  craves  no  illu- 
mination of  the  intellect.  At  least,  this  desire  is  subordinate.  Hut  how 
shall  this  burden  be  taken  from  the  spirit?     How  shall  lie  come  lo  peace 
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with  God  and  with  himself  ?  It  is  a  bread  of  life  that  he  longs  for. 
Nothing  can  satisfy  him  in  the  least  that  does  not  correspond  to  his  neces- 
sities as  a  moral  being.  He  needs  no  argument  to  prove  to  him  that  he  is 
not  what  he  was  made  to  be,  and  that  his  misery  is  his  fault.  To  him 
Christianity,  announcing  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  God's  love  to 
sinners  and  his  method  of  justifying  the  ungodly,  is  adajjted,  and  i.s,  there- 
fore, likely  to  be  welcome.  As  sin  is  a  deed,  so  it  is  natural  that  redemp- 
tion should  be.  As  sin  breaks  the  original  order,  so  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  the  system  will  be  restored  from  without.  A  penitent  sinner  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  ti.  himself ;  and  this  fact 
is  sweeter  and  grander  in  his  views  than  all  philosophies  which  profess, 
whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity.  Were  it  his  chief 
desire  to  be  a  knowing  man  he  would  feel  differently,  but  his  intense  and 
absorbing  desire  is  to  be  ag-oof/man. 

It  is  not  strange  that  among  Protestants  there  should  imperceptibly 
spring  up  the  false  view  concerning  the  Gospel,  on  which  1  have  commented. 
We  say  truly  that  the  Bible,  the  Bible,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  Our 
attention  is  directed  to  the  study  of  a  l)ook.  A  one-sided  intellectual  bent 
leads  to  the  idea  that  the  sole  or  the  principal  office  of  Christ  is  that  of  a 
teacher.  He  does  not  come  to  live  and  die  and  rise  again,  and  unite  us  to 
himself  and  to  God,  imparting  a  new  princip'-  A  moral  and  sp-  '  al  life  to 
loving,  trusting  souls;  but  lie  comes  to  teach  and  explain.  If  t'  /cso,  the 
next  step  is  to  drop  him  from  consideration  as  a  person  and  to  fasten  the 
attention  on  the  contents  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  this  step  is 
not  logically  taken  ?  As  the  intellectual  element  obtains  a  still  stronger 
sway,  the  interest  in  his  doctrine  is  merely  on  the  speculative  side.  Histori- 
cal Christianity,  with  its  great  and  moving  events,  and  the  august  Personage 
who  stands  in  the  center,  disappear  from  view  and  naught  is  left  but  a  resi- 
duum of  abstractions  —  a  perversion  and  caricature  of  Gospel  ideas.  This 
proceeding  may  be  compared  to  the  course  of  one  who  should  endeavor  to 
resolve  the  American  Revolution  into  an  intellectual  process.  Redemption 
is  made  up  of  events  as  leal  an  the  battles  by  which  independence  was 
achieved.  We  need  some  explanation  of  the  purport  of  those  battles  and 
their  bearing  on  the  end  which  they  secure.  And  so  in  the  Bible,  together 
with  the  record  of  what  was  done  by  God,  there  is  given  an  inspired  interpre- 
tation from  the  Redeemer  himself,  and  from  those  who  stood  near  him  on 
whom  the  events  that  secured  salvation  made  a  fresh  and  lively  impression. 
The  import  of  the.se  events  is  set  forth.  And  the  conditions  of  attaining  cit- 
izenship in  this  new  state  or  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  provided  through 
Christ,  are  defined. 

From  the  views  which  have  been  presented,  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  see 
the  foundations  on  which  Christians  hereafter  may  unite,  and  also  how  the  Gos- 
pel will  finally  prevail  over  mankind.  If  redemption,  looked  at  as  the  work  of 
God,  is  thus  hiitorical,  consisting  in  a  series  of  events  which  culminates  in  our 
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Lord's  resurrection  and  the  mission  of  tiie  Holy  Gliost,  tiie  first  thing  is  tliat 
these  events  should  be  believed.     Now  Christianity  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
demonstration,  but  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  evangelical  his- 
tory, in  its  leading  essential   points,  is  established  by  proofs  as  near  to  a 
demonstration  as  we  can  reasonably  expect,  or  as  actually  exists  in  respect 
to  the  most  important  occurrences  of  that  time.     There  is  no  defect  of  proof 
and  no  room  for  disbelief,  unless  there  is  a  settled  prepossessicjn  against 
the  supernatural  and  against  any  near  contact  of  God  with  tiie  affairs  of  this 
world.     May  we  not  expect,  then,  leaving  out  of  view  the  special  providence 
of  God  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  'lie  Gospel,  that  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  religion  will  become  not  only  a  part  of  universally  acknowledged 
truth,  but  also  that  they  will  enter,  so  to  speak,  into  the  historical  conscious- 
ness of  mankind,  exerting  their  proper  influence  and  speaking  forth  their 
proper  lesson,  in  the  mind  and   habitual  recollection  of  the  race.     And 
as  to  the  second  part  of  the  Gospel,  the  inspired   interpretation  of  these 
events,  or  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Bible,  this  interpretation  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary or  forced  one.     Though  given  by  insi)iration  to  guard  against  human 
blindness  and  error,  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  rational.     It  is,  and  will  one 
day  be  seen  to  be,  the  natural,  naj",  the  only  possible  meaning  of  God's  work  of 
redemption.     And  this  interpretation,  as  the  sacred  writers  give  it,  will  be 
spontaneously  associated  with  the  historic  events  to  wliich  it  is  attached.    So 
that  Christianity,  in  both   fact  and  doctrine,  will  become  a  thing  perfectly 
established,  as  much  so,  in  our  mind  and  feeling,  as  are  now  the  transactions 
of  the  American  Revolution,  with  the  im|)ort  and  results  that  belong  to  them. 
It  is  every  day  becoming  more  evident  that  the  facts  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  dissevered  from  the  Christian  system  of  doctrine ;  that  the  one  cannot  be 
livjld  while  the  other  is  renounced  ;  that   if  the  doctrine   is  abandoned  the 
facts  will  be  denied.     So  that  the  time  approaches  when  the  acknowledg- 
ment  of   the  evangelical   history,  carrying  with   it.  as  it  will,  a  faith  in  the 
scrijjtural  exposition  of  it,  will  be  a  sullicient  bond  of  union  among  Chris- 
tians, and  the  church  will  return  to  the  apostolic  creed  of  its  early  days,  wiiich 
recounts  in  epitome  ihe  fuits  of  religion. 
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riU:  NKED  OF  A  WIDER  CONCEPTION  OF  REVELA- 
TION, OR  LESSONS  FROM  THE  SACREU 
BOOKS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Hy  1'rok.  J.  EsTLiN  Carpentkr,  Mancjcksti-r  Nkw  Coi.i.ec.e,  Oxford, 

Enci.and. 

The  Congress  which  I  have  the  lionor  to  address  in  this  paper  is  a 
unifiue  asscMnl)lage.  It  could  not  have  met  l)efore  tiie  nineteentii  century; 
and  no  country  in  the  world  possesses  the  needful  boldness  of-  conception 
and  organizing  energy  save  the  United  States  of  America.  History  does 
indeed  record  other  endeavors  to  l)ring  the  religions  of  the  world  into  line. 
The  Christian  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  credited  Demetrius  I'halereus, 
the  large-minded  librarian  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  250  H.  C,  with 
the  attempt  to  procure  the  sacred  books  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the 
Ethiopians,  Indians.  I'ersians,  Elamites,  Hal)ylonians,  Assyrians,  Chaldeans, 
Romans,  Phrenician-;,  Syrians,  and  Greeks." 

The  great  Emperor  Akbar  (the  contemporary  of  Queen  Elizabeth), 
invited  to  ids  court  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Hrahmans,  and  Zoroas- 
trians.  He  listened  to  their  discussions,  he  weighed  their  arguments,  until 
(says  one  of  the  native  historians)  there  grew  gradually,  as  the  outline  on  a 
stone,  the  conviction  in  his  heart  that  there  were  sensible  men  in  all  relig- 
ions. Different,  indeed,  is  this  from  the  curt  condemnation  by  the  English 
lexicographer,  Samuel  Johnson,  a  hundred  years  ago-  in  which  he  said  : 
"'riiere  are  two  objects  of  curiosity,  the  Ciiristian  world  and  the  Moham- 
medan world.     .\ll  the  rest  niav  i)e  considered  barbarous." 

This  Congress  meets,  I  trust,  in  the  s])irit  of  that  wise  old  Sute  who 
wrote,  "One  is  born  a  Pagan,  another  a  Jew,  a  third  a  Mussulman.  The 
true  philosopher  sees  in  each  a  fellow-seeker  after  God."  With  this  con- 
viction of  the  sympathy  of  religions,  I  offer  .some  remarks  founded  on  the 
study  of  the  world's  sacred  books. 

1  will  not  stop  to  define  a  sacred  book,  or  distinguish  it  from  those 
which,  like  the  Imitatio  Chrhti,  the  Theolonia  Germanica,  or  the  Pilgrinis 
Progress,  have  deeply  influenced  Christian  thought  or  feeling.  It  is  enough 
to  observe  that  the  significance  of  great  collections  of  religious  literature 
cannot  1"3  overestimated.  As  soon  as  a  faith  produces  a  scripture,  /.  e.,  a 
book  invested  with  legal  or  other  authority,  no  matter  on  how  lowly  a  scale, 
it  at  once  accjuires  an  element  of  permanence.     Such  permanence  has  both 

•  Ruseb,  Chroii.,  ed  Scaliger,  p.  66,  2;  Epiphan.  De  Pond,  el  Mensiira,  9. 
»  Marg.  note,  Hoswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  IV,  p.  199. 
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advantages  ami  (lani,'crs.  Eiist  of  all,  it  provides  the  >,'reat  sustenance  for 
religious  affection  ;  it  |)rotects  a  yoiini;  and  ijiowing  relij^'ion  from  too  rapid 
change  through  contact  with  foreign  influences :  it  settles  a  hase  for  future 
internal  development  ;  it  secures  a  certain  stahility  ;  it  lixes  a  standard  of 
belief ;  consolidates  the  moral  type.  It  has  been  sometimes  argued  that  if 
the  Gospels  had  never  been  written,  the  Christian  Church,  which  existed  for 
a  generation  ere  they  were  composed,  would  still  have  transmittal  its  orders 
and  administered  its  sacraments,  and  lived  on  by  its  great  traditions.  Hut 
where  would  have  been  the  image  of  Jesus  enshrined  in  the.se  brief  reconls? 
How  could  it  have  sunk  into  the  heart  of  nations  and  served  as  the  impulse 
and  goal  of  endeavor,  unexhausted  in  Christendom  after  eighteen  centuries? 
The  diversity  of  the  religions  of  Greece,  their  tendency  to  pass  into  one 
another,  the  ease  with  which  new  cults  obtained  a  footing  in  Rome,  the  decline 
of  any  vital  faith  during  the  last  days  of  the  Re])ublic,  supply  abundant  illus- 
trations of  the  religious  weakness  of  a  nation  without  scriptures.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dangers  are  obvious.  The  letter  takes  the  place  of  the 
spirit,  the  transitory  is  confused  with  the  permanent,  the  occasional  is  made 
universal,  the  local  and  temporal  is  erected  into  the  everlasting  and  abso- 
lute. 

Second. — The  sacred  book  is  indispensable  for  the  missionary  religion. 
Even  Judaism,  imperffict  as  was  its  (levelo|>inent  in  this  direction,  discovered 
this,  as  the  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy  made  its  w.ay  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Take  the  Koran  from  Islam,  and  where  would  have  been  its  conquering 
power  ?  Read  the  records  of  tiie  heroic  labors  of  the  Buddhist  mission- 
aries, and  of  the  ilevoted  toil  of  the  Chinese  jjilgrims  to  India  in  search  of 
copies  of  the  holy  books  ;  you  mav  be  at  loss  to  understand  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  gave  their  lives  to  the  reproduction  of  the  disciples  of  the 
great  vehicle;  but  you  will  see  how  clear  and  immediate  was  the  perception 
that  the  diffusion  of  the  new  religion  depended  on  the  translation  of  its 
scriptures. 

.•\nd  now,  one  after  another,  our  age  has  witnessed  the  resurrection  of 
ancient  literatures.  Philology  has  put  the  key  of  language  into  our  hands. 
Shrine  after  shrine  in  the  world's  great  temple  has  been  entered  ;  the  songs 
of  praise,  the  commands  of  law,  the  litanies  of  pen'tence,  have  been  fetched 
from  the  tombs  of  the  Nile,orliie  mounds  of  .Me.so[iotamia,  or  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  Ganges.  The  Bible  of  humanity  has  been  recorded.  What  will  it 
teach  us  ?  I  desire  to  suggest  to  this  Congress  that  it  brings  home  the  need 
of  a  conception  of  revelation  uncontined  to  any  [larticular  religion,  but 
capable  of  application  in  diverse  modes  to  all.  Suffer  me  to  illustrate  this 
very  briefly  under  three  heads  : 
I.  Ideas  of  Ethics. 
II.  Ideas  of  Inspiration, 

III.  Ideas  of  Incarnation. 
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I.  Ikkas  oi'  Hiiiu's.  -Tlu'  saiTc'il  liDuks  ii(  the  world  :iic  necessarily 
varied  in  cliaracter  and  contents,  'riiey  s|)ring  from  very  different  ijrades  of 
development.  Race,  climate,  social  circumstances,  ttie  conflict  of  offendini; 
religious  tendencies,  forced  into  action  and  reaction  l)v  historic  relations, 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  conditions,  contribute  to  mold  these  differences. 
Hence  the  stress  falls  with  siiifting  emphasis  on  elements  of  ritual,  of 
mythology,  and  of  religion  proper.  Yet  no  group  of  scriptures  fails  to  recog- 
nize in  the  long  run  the  supreme  importance  of  conduct.  Here  is  that  which 
in  the  control  of  action,  speech,  and  thought,  is  of  the  highest  significance 
for  life.  This  consciousness  sometimes  lights  up  even  the  most  arid  wastes 
of  sacrificial  detail.  "  Attendance  on  that  sacred  fire,"  it  is  said  in  the  Brah- 
luauii  of  a  Hundred  Pallis,^  "means  (speaking)  truth;  whosoever  speaks  the 
truth,  acts  as  if  he  sprinkled  that  lighted  lire  with  ghee." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  "the  true  "  is  the  Vedic  category  for  "the 
good,"  that  truth  in  fact  implies  righteousness,  the  aphorism  of  ihe  Brahman 
teacher  Aruua  Aupavesi,  "  Worship  al)ove  all  is  truthfulness,"^  receives  a 
fuller  meaning.  Real  devotion  demands  first  of  all  right  living.  When 
the  conditions  of  right  living  are  examined  in  the  light  of  different  faiths,  a 
growing  harmony  is  discovered  among  them.  All  nations  do  not  pass 
through  the  same  stages  of  moral  evolution  within  the  same  periods,  or 
mark  them  by  the  same  crises.  The  development  of  one  is  slower,  of  another 
more  swift.  One  ])eople  seems  to  remain  stationary  for  millenniums,  another 
advances  with  each  century.  Hut  in  so  far  as  they  have  both  consciously 
reached  the  same  moral  relations,  and  attained  the  same  insight,  the  ethical 
truth  which  they  have  gained  has  the  same  validity.  Enter  an  Egyptian 
tomb  of  the  century  of  Moses'  birth,  and  you  will  find  that  the  soul  as  it 
came  before  the  jmlges  in  the  other  world  was  summoned  to  declare  its 
innocence  in  such  words  as  these:  "I  am  not  a  doer  of  what  is  wrong,  I  am 
not  a  rol)l)er,  I  a.ii  not  a  murderer,  I  am  not  a  liar,  I  am  not  unchaste,  I  am 
not  the  causer  of  others' tears."  (Margin, //iw/' a/ ///<? /^mt/,  cxx.)  Is  the 
standard  of  iluty  here  implied  less  noble  than  that  of  the  Decalogue  ?  Are 
we  to  depress  the  one  as  human,  and  exalt  the  other  as  divine  ?  More 
than  live  hundred  vears  before  Christ  the  Chinese  sage,  I.ao-tsze,  bade  his 
di.-^ciples  "  Recompense  injury  with  kindness  ;  "  and  at  the  same  great  era, 
faithful  in  noble  utterance,  Gotama,  the  Buddha  said,  "  Let  man  overcome 
anger  liy  liberality,  and  the  liar  by  truth,"    (Marginal  note  •—Dhammapada, 

223.) 

Is  this  less  a  revelation  of  a  higher  ideal  than  the  injunction  of  Jesus, 
"  Resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever  sniiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also?"  The  fact  surely  is  that  we  cannot  draw  any  partition 
line  through  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  life,  and  affirm  that  on  one  side  lie 
the  generalizations  of  earthly  reason,  and  on  the  other  the  declarations  of 

I I .  li.  a,  19. 
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heavenly  truth.  The  utterances  in  which  the  heart  of  man  has  embodied 
its  glimpses  of  the  higher  vision,  are  not  all  of  e(iual  merit,  but  they  must 
be  explained  in  the  same  wav.  The  moralists  of  the  Elowery  Land  even 
before  Confucius,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  this,  though  they  could  not 
apply  it  over  so  wide  a  range  as  that  now  open  to  us  :  "  Heaven  in  giving 
birth  to  the  multitudes  of  the  people,  to  cverv  faculty  and  relationship 
affixed  its  law.  The  people  possess  this  normal  virtue."  (Marginal  note, 
Shi  A'ing,  III.  iii   6.) 

In  the  ancient  records  gathered  up  in  the  Shu  King,  the  Duke  of  Chow 
related  (V.  xviii.  4)  how  Hea  would  not  follow  "  the  leading  of  Shang  Ti  " 
(Supreme  Ruler  or  (jodl.  "  In  the  daily  business  of  life  and  the  most  com- 
mon actions,"  wrote  the  commentator,  "  we  feel  as  it  were  an  intluenee 
exerted  on  the  intelligence,  the  emotions  and  the  heart.  Even  the  most 
stupid  are  not  without  their  gleams  of  light." 

This  is  the  leading  of  Ti  and  there  is  no  place  where  it  is  not  felt. 
(Marginal  note  :  Legge,  Notions  of  the  Chinese,  etc.  p.  1 01.)  The  modern 
ethical  theory,  in  the  forms  which  it  has  assumed  at  the  hands  of  Hutler, 
Ker    and  Martineau,  recognizes  this  element. 

Its  relation  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  religion  will  no  doubt  be  dis- 
cussed by  other  speakers  at  this  Congress. 

Suffer  me  in  brief  to  state  my  coiiviciion  thai  iiie  authority  of  conscience 
only  receives  its  full  explanation  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  difference 
which  we  designate  in  forms  of  ''higher"  and  "  lower,"  is  not  of  our  own 
making.  It  issues  forth  from  our  nature  because  it  has  been  first  iiu[)lanted 
within  it.  It  is  a  speecii  to  our  souls  of  a  loftier  voice,  growing  clearer  and 
more  articulate  as  thought  grows  wider  and  feeling  more  |)iiie.  It  is  in  fact 
the  witness  of  God  within  us;  it  is  the  selfiuauifestation  of  his  righteous- 
ness; so  that  in  the  common  tjrms  of  universal  moral  experience  lies 
the  lirst  and  broadest  element  of  Revelation. 

Hut  may  we  not  apply  the  same  tests,  the  worth  of  belief,  the  genuine- 
ness of  feeling,  to  more  special  cases  ?  If  the  divine  life  shows  itself  forth 
in  the  development  of  conscience,  may  it  not  be  traced  also  In  the  slow  rise 
of  a  nation's  thought  of  God,  or  in  the  swifter  response  of  nobler  minds  to' 
the  appeal  of  heaven  ?  The  fact  is  that  man  is  so  conscious  of  his  weakness, 
that  in  his  earlier  davs  all  higlu  r  knowledge,  the  gifts  of  language  and  let- 
ters, the  discoverers  of  the  crafts,  the  inventions  of  civili/atioii,  poetrv  and 
song,  art,  law,  philosophy,  bear  about  them  the  stamp  of  the  superlnmian. 
"From  thee,"  sang  I'indar  (nearest  of  Greeksto  Ileluew  jirophecv  I,  "cometh 
all  high  excellence  to  mortals.  "  (Marginal  note,  Isthm.  ii.  6.)  Such  love 
is  in  fact  the  teaching  of  the  unseen,  the  manifestation  of  the  infinite  in  our 
mortal  ken. 

II.  luKAS  OF  lNsriR.\TH)N. — -If  this  concejition  of  Providential  guid- 
ance be  true  in  the  broad  sphere  of  human  intelligence,  does  it  cease  to  be 
true  ill  the  realm  of  religious  thought  .■'     Read  one  of  the  Egyptian  hymns 
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laid  in  tlie  heliever's  cot'tin  ere  Moses  was  \y.>r\\  :  "  Praist-  to  Amen  K.i, 
the  good  (loil  heloved,  the  ancient  of  lieavens,  the  oldest  of  tlie  earth,  lord 
of  eternity,  Maker  Kverl.istinj,'.  lie  is  the  causer  of  [jleasure  and  light, 
maker  of  grass  for  the  cattle  and  of  fruitful  trees  for  man,  causing  the  tish 
to  live  in  the  river,  and  the  hirds  to  till  the  air,  lying  awake  when  all  men 
sleep  to  seek  out  the  good  of  his  creatures.  We  woishi|)  thv  spirit  who 
alone  hast  made  us:  we  whom  thou  hast  made  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
given  us  birth,  we  give  thee  praises  toi  thy  mercy  to  us."  (Marginal  note, 
A'lYon/s  of  the  Past,  V  ,  "-y    ""'  -^'iii  condensed.) 

Is  this  less  ins|  v*  .  i  ''.'brew  I'salm  ?  Study  that  anti(|ue  record 
of    Zarathustra    in    th.;    1    1  jich    all  scholars    receive   as   the    oldest 

part  of  the  Zend  Avesia  ;  (.Mniginal  ;iote,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  xxxi., 
p.  100)  does  it  not  rest  in  a  religious  experience  similar  in  kind  to  that  of 
Isaiah?     'I'heol'.-gies  111,,  ,,  iiiy,  y"       Mgion   is   but  one.     It  was  after 

this  truth  that  the  V'edic  seeis  were  grop.n  v  c,  n  they  looked  at  the  varied 
worship  around  them,  and  cried,  "They  call  hiin  Indra,  Mitra,  V'ariina,  .Agni, 
sages  name  variously  him  who  is  but  one  ;"  (Marginal  note,  Ri^  I'ei/ir,  i., 
164,  46)  or  again,  "The  sages  in  their  hymns  give  many  forms  to  him  who  is 
but  one."  It  was  this  essential  fact  with  which  the  earlv  Christians  were 
confronted  as  they  saw  that  the  Greek  poets  and  pliiloso|)hers  had  reached 
truths  about  the  being  of  (lod  not  all  unlike  those  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  Their  solution  was  worthy  of  the  freedom  and  universality  of  the 
spirit  of  Jesus.  They  were  for  recognizing  and  welcoming  truth  wherever 
they  found  it,  and  they  referred  it  without  hesitation  to  the  ultimate  source 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the  Logos,  at  once  the  minor  thought  and  the 
uttered  Word  of  Goil.  The  martyr  Justin  aHirmed  that  the  Logos  had 
worked  through  Socrates,  as  it  had  been  present  in  Jesus;  (Margin,  First 
Apology,  5)  nay,  with  a  wider  outlook  he  spoke  of  the  seed  of  the  Logos 
ini|)lanted  in  every  race  of  man.  (Margin,  Second  A|)ology,  8.)  In  vir- 
tue of  this  fellowship,  therefore,  all  truth  was  revelation  and  akin  to  Christ 
himself.  lie  said,  "  Whatsoever  things  were  said  among  all  men,  are  the 
pro])erty  of  us  Christians."  (Marginal  note.  Second  A|)ology,  13.)  The 
Alexandrian  teachers  shared  the  same  conception.  The  divine  intelligence 
pervaded  human  life  and  history,  and  showed  itself  in  all  that  was  best  in 
beauty,  goodness,  truth.  "The  way  of  truth  was  like  a  might v  river,  ever 
flowing,  and  as  it  passed  it  was  ever  receiving  fresh  streams  on  this  side  and 
that."  (Marginal  note,  Clement  ui  Alexandria,  Strom,  i.,  5).  Nay,  so  clear 
111  Clement's  view,  was  the  work  of  Greek  philosophy,  that  he  not  onlv 
regarded  it  like  Law  and  Gospel  as  a  gift  of  God,  but  it  was  an  actual  cove- 
nant as  much  as  that  of  Sinai,"  (Marginal  note,  Strom,  vi.,  8),  possessed  of 
its  own  justifying  power  ;  or  following  the  great  generalization  of  St.  Paul. 

"  The  law  was  a  tutor  to  bring  the  Jews  to  (.Mirist."  Clement  added 
that  philosophy  wnmglil  the  same  lieaveii-a|)pointed  service  for  the  CJieek.s. 
(Marginal  note  ;  Strom,  i,  5.) 
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May  we  not  use  the  same  great  conception  over  other  fields  of  the  his- 
tory of  religion?  In  all  ages,"  affuniL'il  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, "wisdom  entering  into  holy  souls  maketli  them  friends  of  God  and 
prophets."  So  we  may  claim  in  its  widest  ap|>iication  the  saying  of  Mohani 
ined  :  "  Every  nation  has  a  fiuarter  of  the  heavens  (to  which  they  turn  in 
prayer),  it  is  God  who  turneth  them  towards  it.  Hasten  then  emulously 
after  good  wheresoever  ye  hj,  G:)d  will  one  day  bring  you  all  together." 
(Marginal  note,  Koran  (Uodwell)  ii.  144.) 

We  shall  no  longer,  then,  speak,  like  a  distinguished  Oxford  professor, 
of  the  "  tliree  chief  false  religions,  IJr.dimunism,  Buddhism,  Islam."  (Mar- 
ginal note.  Sir  Monier  Williams,  Indian  Wistlom,  introd.  p.  xxxvi.,  3d 
ed.)  In  so  far  as  the  soul  discerns  (Joil,  the  reverence,  adoration,  trust, 
which  constitute  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  ol  its  faith,  are  in  fact 
identical  through  every  variety  of  creed.  They  may  he  more  or  less  clearly 
articulate,  less  or  more  crude  and  confused  or  pure  and  elevated,  but  they 
are  in  substance  the  same. 

"  In  the  adoration  and  benedictions  of  righteous  men,"  said  the  poet  of 
the  Masnavi-i-Ma'navi,  "the  praises  arc  mingled  into  one  stream  ;  all  the 
vessels  are  emptied  into  one  river,  because  he  that  is  jiraised  is  in  fact  only 
<me.  In  this  respect  all  religions  ars  only  one  religion."  (Marginal  note, 
Wintield's  translation,  p.  139.) 

III.  Idkas  OK  Incarnation. — Can  the  same  thought  be  carried  one 
step  farther?  If  inspiration  be  a  world-wide  process,  unconlined  by  specific 
limits  of  one  people  or  one  book,  may  the  same  be  said  of  the  idea  of  incar- 
nati(m  ?  The  conception  of  incarnation  has  many  forms,  and  in  different 
theologies  serves  various  ends,  liut  they  all  possess  one  feature  in  common. 
Among  the  functions  of  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  man  is  instruction ; 
his  life  is  in  some  sense  or  other  a  mode  of  revelation.  Study  the  various 
legends  belonging  to  Central  America,  of  which  the  beautiful  storv  of  the 
Mexican  (Juetzalcoatl  may  be  taken  as  a  type — the  virgin-born  one,  who 
inaugurates  a  reign  of  peace,  who  establishes  arts,  institutes  beneficent 
laws,  abolishes  all  human  and  animal  sacrifices,  and  suppresses  war  -they 
all  revolve  around  the  idea  of  disclosing  among  men  a  higher  life  of  wisdom 
and  righteousness  and  love,  which  is  in  truth  an  unveiling  of  heaven.  Or 
consider  a  much  more  highly  developed  type,  that  of  the  Uuddhas  in  Theis- 
tic  Buddhism,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  self-Existent  Everlasting  God. 
Not  once  only  did  he  leave  his  heavenly  home  to  become  incarnate  in  his 
mother's  womb.  "  Repeatedly  am  1  born  in  the  land  of  the  living.  .  .  . 
And  what  reason  should  I  have  to  manifest  myself  ?  When  men  have 
become  unwise,  unbelieving,  ignorant,  careless,  then  I,  who  know  the  couise 
of  the  world,  declare  '  I  am  So-and-So,'  and  consider  how  I  can  incline 
tliem  to  enlightenment,  how  they  can  become  partakers  of  the  Buddha 
nature."     (Marginal  note,  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,  xv.  7, 22-3).     To  become 
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paitakeis  of  tliu  divine  nature  is  lhevi{(iai  aisu  of  the  Christian  Ijehever,  {z 
I'eteri.,  4). 

Hut  m^y  it  not  he  staled  as  already  in>|)lieilly  a  present  fact  ?  When 
St.  I'aul  quoted  the  words  of  Aratus  on  Mars  Hill,  "  Kor  we  also  are  his 
offspring,"  did  he  not  recottni/e  the  sonship  of  man  to  (lod  as  a  universal 
truth  ?  Was  not  this  the  nieaniut;  of  Jesus  when  he  iiade  his  followers  prav, 
■■()ur  l''alher  wiio  art  in  Heaven"?  Uiue  more  (ireek  wisdom  may  su|iply 
lis  will)  a  form  loi  our  lilou^dlt.  That  l.nyos  of  (!u,|,  which  liecanic  Mesh  and 
dwell  in  Christ,  liwell,  so  Justin  tells  us,  in  Socrates  as,  well.    Was  its  purpose 
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he  lives   hy   the    light,   himself  also  show 
1  lie  Word  of  Coil  is  not  of  single  application.     It  is  boundless, 
'01  <Mrh  man  as  he  cntL-rs  into  lieiiig,  there   is   an    idea    in    the 
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conduct  only  Imt  in  each  several  highest  forms  of  human  endeavor,  it  is 
the  fountain  of  all  loftv  thought,  it  utters  itseli  through  the  creatures  of 
beauty  in  poctrx  and  art,  it  jirompts  the  investigation  of  science,  it  guides  the 
iiKjuiries  of  philo,>opli\ .  T 
amino  kind  is  \,  ilhoul  sigiiilication.  So  nianv  voices!  So  many  words! 
each  soul  a  fresli  word,  with  a  new  dcstiiiv  coii(ei\ed  for  it  liv  (iod.  to  he 
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'I'lius  conceived,  the  historvof  leligion  gathers  up  into  itself  the  history 
f  human  thought  a-ul  life.     It  becomes  Ihe  storv  <if  (ioil's  continual  revel- 
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tion  each  one  of  us  Miiy  have  part.      Its  forms  mav  change  from  age  to  age  ; 
its  insliuitio-ns  mav  rise  and  fall  ;  its  rites  and  usages  mav  grow  and  decline. 
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which  alii<les.  To  realize  the  svm])alliv  of  religions  is  Ihe  first  step  towards 
1,'iasping  this  great  thought.  Mav  this  Congress,  with  its  noble  representa- 
tives of  so  many  faiths,  hasten  Ihe  dav  of  mutual  understanding,  when  Go(/ 
bv  whatever  naim.-  we  hallow  him.  shall  be  all  in  all  I 
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CHRIST  THE   REASON  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 
Hy  Kkv.  Jamf.s  VV.  Lkk,  I>.I). 

The  human  mind  uses  three  wonls  to  slielter  and  house  all  its  ideas 
These  are  nature,  man,  and  God.  .\ll  ideas  of  the  material  universe  are  put 
into  the  word  nature.  .\!1  ideas  of  lunnauitv  are  iod^fed  in  tiie  word  man. 
.\11  ideas  of  the  unseen,  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  are  iloiniciled  in  the  word 
God. 

The  realms  for  which  these  terms  stand  are  so  vast  and  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  the  human  race,  after  thousands  of  years  of  thought  and  effort, 
has  been  able  only  partially  to  expU)re  and  settle  them. 

'  So  deep  and  abiding,  however,  has  ))een  the  conviction  that  the  differ- 

ent orders  of  existence  denominated  by  these  words,  are  real,  that  ideas  of 
them,  as  Kant  has  well  said,  have  been  the  presuppositiotis  of  all  thinking. 

Ideasof  the  self,  the  not-self,  and  of  the  unitv  that  transcends  and  includes 
the  two  are  the  necessary  and  (undamental  preconditions  of  all  thought. 
These  ideas  entered  as  strands  into  the  thread  of  the  (irst  thought  man  ever 
had,  and  are  found  to  be  the  constituent  elements  of  tiie  last  thought  of  the 
must  advanced  philosopher  Without  a  self,  of  cour.se  no  thought  is  possible. 
A  self  without  a  not-self  finds  nothing  to  think  about.  With  a  self  some- 
where and  a  not-self  somewhere  else,  bound  by  no  unity  of  which  the  two  are 
expressions,  held  together  by  no  unity  of  which  the  two  are  correlatives, 
there  could  be  no  thought  again.  A  self  utterly  foreign  to  a  not-self,  a  self 
with  no  origin  common  to  a  not-self,  a  self  with  absolutely  nothing  in  it  con- 
responding  to  anything  in  a  not-self  —  could  have  no  po.ssible  commerce  the 
one  with  the  other. 

Relation  between  two  things  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  commerce 
between  them.  Two  dependent  relatives  are  themselves  the  intlisputable 
proof  of  an  independent  unity  of  origin  and  source.  Man  the  self  is  depend- 
ent, and  nature  the  not-self  is  dependent.  History  witnesses  to  constant  and 
permanent  relations  between  the  two;  hence,  by  the  very  necessities  of 
thought  we  are  driven  to  assume  the  reality  of  God,  the  unity  upon  which  the 
two  depend,  and  of  whose  thought  the  two  are  expressions.  A  chicken  could 
make  no  scratches  on  the  ground  with  its  foot  that  man  could  read.  A 
chicken  puts  no  mind  in  the  prints  of  its  feet  for  the  mind  of  man  to  inter- 
pret. Man  can  deci])her  the  strange  letters  on  an  Egyptian  obelisk  because 
the  letters  embody  mind,  and  mind  common  to  all  men.  Man  can  read  nature 
because  it  contains  mind,  and  nund  connnon  to  his  own  mind.  Therefore 
the  mintl  embodied  in  nature  and  the  mind  active  in  man  can  come  together, 
because  they  both  are  expressions  of  one  infinite  mind. 
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As  all  tliinkiiig  begins  witli  idens  which  pieMipixisu  tiie  existence  of 
nature,  man  and  (Jixl,  so  all  thinlving  continues,  and  will  ever  continue  to 
carry  in  solution  llie  same  iileas.  Mr,  S()encer  himself  maintains  that  the 
infinite  is  the  ultimate  unity  to  wiiich  all  things  must  he  referred,  and  that 
the  constiousiu-ss  o(  it  underlies  all  our  knowledge,  and  of  course  he  would 
admit  tiiat  liicrc  could  i)e  no  tiiought  without  the  ideas  of  the  ohjective  world 
and  of  our  own  suhjeclive  life  being  presujjposed  Hence  it  will  be  found 
that  all  problems  wiiich  have  come  before  the  mind  for  solution  have  clus- 
tered aliout  liic  iilcas  of  nature,  man  and  (iod. 

Religion  and  philosophy  in  all  ages  have  busied  themselves  about  solv- 
ing and  explainiiii;  the  mvsteries  which  hang  about  the  self,  the  not-self  and 
the  unitv  which  includes  the  two. 

The  value  of  any  religion  or  philoso|)hy  will  be  deterinineil  in  the  future 
bv  the  solution  which  it  nives  to  the  |)ri)blenis  which  surroimd  these  funda- 
mental ideas  of  liinnan  thought  ami  experience.  The  philosophy  or  the  relig- 
ion that  claims  the  problems  which  surround  these  realms  to  be  insoluble  will 
have  no  lasting  |)lace  in  the  growing  thought  of  the  hmnaii  race.  'I'he  sure 
and  steady  progress  made  by  ages  of  painstaking  thought  and  consecrated 
living,  toward  clearing  lliinv;>  up.  have  constantly  deepened  and  widened  the 
conviction  among  men.  that  the  problems  brought  before  the  mind  by  the 
words,  nature,  man.  and  (Joil,  aie  not  insoluble.  ,\s  long  as  the  search  for 
gold  in  the  Rocky  Mnuntaiiis  is  rewarded  by  some  grains  in  the  ore,  the 
search  will  be  kept  up  till  all  the  mountains  are  explored.  Of  nothing  is 
there  more  settled  and  abiding  conviction,  among  the  people  who  live  on  the 
earth  to-dav,  than  of  the  fact  that  the  search  for  truth  in  the  past  has  been 
sutlicientlv  rcw.irded  to  warrant  men  in  keeping  up  the  search.  Thus,  as 
never  before,  students  are  digging  into  the  heart  of  the  earth,  observing  its 
dips  and  upheavals;  they  are  gazing  into  the  heavens,  counting  its  stars, 
l)hotograpiiing  their  faces,  and  analyzing  their  contents  ;  they  are  traveling 
over  the  earth,  observing  man  as  the  facts  of  him  come  to  light  in  his  com- 
merce, his  law.  his  crime,  his  insanity,  and  his  enter|)rise  ;  thev  are  investi- 
i;ating  the  religious  element  in  human  n.ature.  classifying  its  manifestations, 
its  age-long  search  for  the  unseen,  its  craving  for  the  infinite  ;  and  knowledge 
is  increasing  as  never  before.  The  boundaries  of  the  known  are  being 
eidarged,  and  nothing  is  necessary  to  the  enlargement  of  those  boundaries 
forever  but  inilu:  try  in  the  search  for  truth  and  loyalty  to  its  increasing 
light. 

While  ideas  of  nature,  man,  and  God  ;  ideas  of  the  not-self,  the  self,  and 
of  the  unity  that  includes  the  two  are  presupposed  in  the  first  thought  of  the 
primitive  man,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  ideas  are  consciously  held, 
or  held  in  any  articulate  or  developed  sense.  At  first  they  are  inchoate, 
merely  float  in  the  mind  in  a  mixed  and  undifferentiated  way. 

As  long  as  the  ideas  of  nature,  man  and  God,  which,  according  to  Kant, 
are  the  presuppositions  of  all  thinking  are  mixed  in  the  mind  without  definition 
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and  vvitliout  (li>tii)cti<)ii,  civili/.atidii  is  iiiiposMJIile.     Confusion  witl.  n   will 
rcappi'iir  as  confusion  without. 

Not  only  must  llicst-  factors  of  lhoui{lit  lie  delincil  and  soparatcd  tin- one 
from  tlic  otliLT,  l)Ul  each  must  receive  its  proper  emphasis  and  hold  the  |>laie 
in  the  miml  to  which  its  olijcctive  existence  entitles  it, 

In  the  |iiiilosopiiv  of  India  tod  much  is  maile  of  <  iod.  The  idea  of  him 
is  pressed  to  micIi  illiinitalile  and  attenuated  Iraiisieiulence,  thai  willi  eipial 
truth  anylliiiii;  or  notiiin^  can  he  jMedicaled  nl  liim. 

In  the  svsleni  of  Confucius  too  much  is  made  of  man.  Ideas  of  the 
inlinite  aliove  him  and  of  the  Unite  world  liidow  liim  are  not  cleailv  ^.(rasped 
or  tielined,  ami  because  of  tliis  man  fails  to  tiiid  liir.  piopcr  place,  anci  lives 
(Ui  in  the  world  without  tiie  help  that  IpcloULts  to  hiai  frmn  aliovc  or  liehjw. 

In  the  tliouL{lit  of  lieinv  Tlinmas  Ituckle  tlie  iMJiindaries  of  nature  are 
widened  till  iail  little  nxim  is  left  for  man  and  (iod. 

In  the  theor\  of  jean  Jacipies  Kousseau  man  i>  eniphasi/ed  to  a  point  of 
independence  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  dependent  and  relative  nature. 

In  the  Kn>{lisli  del.sm  of  the  eiKhleeiith  century  (iod  was  represented  as 
what  Carlyle  calls  an  aliniijhty  clockinaker,  the  world  as  a  machine,  and 
men  as  so  manv  atoms  related  to  one  another  mechanicalK ,  like  the  grains 
of  wheat  in  the  same  heap.  In  this  system  muie  of  the  factors  of  thought 
was  suppressed.  It  failed  because  it  did  not  correspond  In  the  real  nature 
of  the  facts.  \o  such  a  (iod  and  no  such  a  world  and  no  such  men  existed 
as  English  deism  tal  .ed  alioul. 

In  one  respect,  then,  all  religions  and  all  |)liilo>()p|ij(s  are  on  a  level. 
They  all  seek  a  .sidution  to  the  problems  which  hang  around  the  same  facts. 

'I'hey  are  all  faced  by  the  same  nature,  with  its  matter  and  its  force;  by 
the  same  man,  with  his  weakness,  his  sorrow,  his  fear,  his  ignorance,  his 
death;  by  the  same  great  Ifeing  who  surrounds  an<l  iiuludes  all  things  an<l 
who  receives  names  from  all  peoples  correspoiuling  to  their  concejjtions  of 
him.  What  man  seeks  and  has  always  sought  is  sui  h  a  |)liilosopliv  or  syn- 
thesis of  the  facts  of  nature,  of  man  and  of  (iod,  as  harmoni/es  him  with 
himself,  with  his  world,  and  with  the  being  he  calls  (iod.  The  conviction 
haunts  him  like  the  pulsedieats  of  his  own  heart  that  such  a  synthesis  is  for 
him.  All  history,  all  philosophy,  and  all  religiim  witness  to  his  age-long 
attempts  to  tiiul  such  a  synthesis,  and  to  rest  and  work  in  it  and  through  it. 

We  call  Christ  the  reason  of  the  universe  because  he  brings  to  thought 
such  a  synthesis  of  nature,  man  and  (Iod,  as  harmonizes  human  life  with 
itself  and  with  the  facts  of  nature  and  (iod.  Christianity  is  not  a  religion 
constructed  by  the  human  reason,  but  is  such  a  religion  as  reason  sees  to  be 
in  line  with  the  facts  of  existence.  .Man  is  a  thinker  and  needs  truth;  he  is 
under  the  nece.ssity  of  acting  and  needs  law  ;  he  has  a  heart  and  needs  some- 
thing to  love;  he  is  weak  and  needs  strength.  But  Christianity  does  not  sim- 
ply bring  to  man  a  system  of  truth,  for  he  is  more  than  a  thinker;  or  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  for  he  needs  more  than  something  to  do ;  or  a  wealth  of  emotion, 
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for  lie  needs  more  than  satisfaction  for  his  heart;  or  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  strength,  for  he  needs  more  tlian  hel|)  in  his  weakness;  these  are 
brougiit,  combined  and  harnioni/.ed  in  the  unity  of  a  perfect  life.  A  separate 
system  of  truth,  or  a  separate  theory  of  ethics,  or  a  separate  supply  of 
strength  is  not  what  man  needs.  His  want  can  only  be  matched  when  these 
come  together,  arranged  in  the  harmony  of  a  complete  life.  Cosmology  is 
not  enough,  anthropology  is  not  enough,  theology  is  not  enough.  What  man 
needs  is  to  find  cosmology,  anthropology  and  theology  flowing  in  the  blood 
and  beating  in  the  heart,  and  thinking  in  the  mind,  and  acting  in  the  will  of 
a  life  like  his  own.  He  needs  to  see  once  the  germs  of  hope  and  strength  and 
aspiration  which  he  feels  in  his  own  nature  realized  in  a  life  lived  under  the 
same  conditions  with  which  he  stands  face  to  face,  i'heories  he  has  found 
abounding  in  all  poetry,  philosophy  and  theology,  his  cry  has  been  for  the 
sight  of  one  demonstration,  not  only  thought  out,  but  suffered  out,  willed  out, 
lived  out.  Such  a  demonstration  men  believed  they  saw  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  their  probably  being  mistaken,  one  thing 
is  conceded  :  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  death  and  resurrection  and  ascension 
underlie  western  civilization,  and  have  been  the  potent  factors  in  its  creation. 
If  the  men  made  a  mistake  who  supposed  they  saw  in  Christ  the  fulfillment 
of  all  projiliecy,  the  harmony  of  all  truth,  the  perfection  of  ;dl  righteousness, 
llie  solution  of  all  |)niblems,  and  the  sum  of  all  beauty,  then  we  tliink  with 
perfect  truth  it  may  be  s:\id,  this  is  the  most  marvelous  mistake  in  all  his- 
tory, for  following  the  light  of  this  mistake  men  have  come  to  the  most 
enlightene<l  and  rational  civilization  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Christ  owes  the  \nirivaled  place  he  holds  to-day  among  the  sons  of  men 
to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  come  simply  explaining,  or  teaching  or  philoso- 
phizing, or  theorizing,  or  poetizing,  but  came  solving  the  problinns  man  saw 
in  n.iture,  in  himself,  and  in  Cod,  by  living  them  out. 

The  mysteries  which  men  had  sought  to  clear  up  bv  thinking,  he  cleared 
up  by  his  living,  and  when  the  contradiction  (jf  sinners  becanii'  so  great  he 
could  proceed  along  the  ordinary  methods  of  living  no  further,  he  submitted 
himself  to  death,  and  arising  from  the  grave  gave  to  men  the  essence  of  all 
truth,  the  results  of  all  righteousness,  the  fruits  of  all  love,  and  the  secret  of 
all  time  and  eternity. 

The  anl'thesis  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  which  underlies  all  thought 
and  life  has,  by  the  incarnatiou,  its  two  terms  united  in  the  fact  of  a  won- 
drous personality.  Hv  the  incarnation  the  ideas  which,  according  to  Kant, 
are  presupjKised  in  all  thiid<ing,  come  together  and  are  harmonized  in  the 
concrete  unity  of  an  individual  life,  'i'his  lifts  human  knowledge  from  the 
poverty-stricken  level  to  which  the  mechanical  philosophers  placed  it  to  the 
permanence  and  dignity  of  an  organic  and  everlasting  reality.  By  the  cruci- 
fixion, men  are  taught  the  secret  of  reciprocity,  of  association,  and  of  universal 
brotherhood.     This  tragic  event  in  the  life  of  Christ  helps  men  to  see  that 
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they  iiie  so  come  together  in  associations  and  states  l)y  the  death  of  the  local, 
provincial,  carnal,  isolated  self,  and  that  the  life  of  tlie  church  or  the  state  is 
not  made  up  of  the  agifrcgation  of  a  multitude  of  breathini,',  animated  units, 
but  of  one  !ile  pulsating  through  all.  Not  of  one  life  that  swamps  and  swal- 
lows up  the  individual  life,  but  rather  that  returns  to  e?cii  individual  for  the 
little  life  he  gives  up  the  great  life  of  the  whole.  This  meets  the  conditions 
of  man's  nature,  for  single,  isolated,  individual,  unrelated,  he  is  not  human 
at  all.  He  finds  his  own  life  only  when  he  dies  to  his  self-contained  and 
self-included  life.  Each  individual  in  a  great  city  gets  a  larger  life  by  con- 
ceding seltish,  individual,  local  rights  to  the  good  of  ihe  whole,  than  he  would 
if  each  had  his  own  way  and  his  own  street.  Life  in  a  city  would  not  be 
possible  if  eacii  |)erson  did  not  concede  some  of  the  kind  of  rights  a  savage 
in  the  woods  is  supposed  to  have,  for  the  common  good  and  order  of  all.  To 
undertake  to  live  in  a  city  willi  each  man  having  his  so  called  rights,  as  a 
savage  has  in  the  woods,  would  not  result  in  freedom,  but  in  chaos  and  death. 
The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  teaches  that  the  life  of  each  man  is  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  public  good.  Because  of  his  attempt  to  bring  men  into  the 
order  he  saw  as  necessary  to  their  well-being  he  was  crucified. 

Bv  his  incarnation  Christ  united  the  two  terms  found  in  the  antithesis 
of  an  infinite  past  and  a  linite  jjresent.  By  his  resurrection  he  united  in  a 
historic  fact  the  two  terms  fmind  in  the  antithesis  of  an  inllnite  fiitiiie  and  a 
finite  present,  and  by  his  ascension  he  gave  triumph  and  uiulviiig  hope  to  life. 

Let  us  now  approach  this  (juestifin  in  a  different  wav.  When  we  look 
carefully  into  the  matter  we  find  that  environments  inthience  their  objects, 
and  objects  in  turn  affect  their  environments.  So  events  and  their  environ- 
ments mutually  influence  one  another.  In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  concep- 
tion of  causality,  and  causality  is  a  deeper  fact  than  either  time  or  space. 
In  Older  that  a  cause  may  send  a  stream  of  inthience  over  to  an  effect  there 
must  be  space,  and  there  must  be  time.  15ut  liefore  a  cause  can  express 
itself  in  an  effect,  it  must  separate  the  power  li\-  Ihe  aid  of  which  it  makes 
the  expression  from  itself,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  insight  of  self-cause, 
self  separation  and  self-activity.  .\  self  causative,  self-active  omniiiotenl 
energy  is  the  deepest  thing  and  the  first  thing  in  the  uiiivcise.  This  is  Ihe 
principle  which  is  i)resupposed  in  all  causaticui,  all  lime,  all  s|)ace  and  all 
experience.  Here  we  have  the  unity  lliat  includes  the  self  and  the  not-self. 
Nor  is  this  an  abstract,  baireii,  empiv,  sterile  unitv,  corresponding  to  the 
transcendent,  pure  being  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  a  dynamic,  self-active,  self- 
relative  unity,  that  includes  within  itself  the  wealth  of  all  worlds,  of  all  intel- 
ligence, of  all  life,  and  of  all  love.  Being  self-causative,  it  is  the  subject 
that  causes  and  the  object  that  is  caused.  Being  self-active,  it  is  cause  and 
effect  in  a  living,  intelligent  unitv.  The  com|)lete  form  of  self-activity,  self- 
causation,  and  self-ielation  is  self-consciousness.  Self-consciousness  con- 
tains within  itself  the  subject  that  thinks  and  the  object  that  is  thought  and 
also  the  identity  of  subject  and  object  in  a  living,  intelligent  personality. 
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But  it  luis  l)uc'ti  in  actonliuice  with  llii.'  com  iclii)ii  of  all  deep  philoso- 
phy and  tiic()l()t;\'  that  what  an  ah.solutt'lv  pt-ifccl  being  thinks  must, 
because  it  is  thougiit,  exist.  Thai  is,  willi  an  absolutely  ])erfect  Ijcing 
thinking  and  willing  are  the  same.  If  what  an  absolutely  perfect  being 
thought  did  not  at  the  same  time  come  to  exist,  than  we  would  have  him 
tiiinking  one  thing  and  willing  another,  or  we  would  lie  under  the  necessity 
of  suppo.sing  that  he  had  thought  or  fancies  that  lie  did  not  reaii/.e. 

It  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  insight  of  the  deepest  philosophy  and 
theology  that  the  thought  of  an  ab.solutely  jierfec^  being  must  be  a.s  abso- 
lute and  perfect  as  the  being  who  iliinks  it. 

This  is  why  the  Hindus  say  that  the  world  is  an  illusion.  They  say 
that  an  absolutely  perfect  being  could  not  produce  an  im])erfect  world.  A 
world  seems  t(j  be  before  them.  It  was  not  created  bv  a  jierfect  being. 
Hence  its  existence  is  not  real,  and  life  i>  not  real.  Sn  their  concejition 
leads  them  to  seek  Nirvana,  which  as  a  stale  or  condition  is  as  near  uncon- 
sciousness as  it  can  be,  not  to  be  absolute  annihilation.  Christian  philos- 
ophy and  theology  meet  this  necessity  of  thought  bv  admitting  that  an 
absolutely  [)erfect  being  does  not  directlv  create  an  ini|)erfect  world.  In 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  the  Son  or  tlie  second  perMUi  in  the  Trinity 
is  re|)resented  as  creating  the  world.  "  The  ^\(lrlll.^  were  framed  bv  the 
Word  of  God,"  St.  John  .sa\s.  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.''  ".Ml 
things  were  made  bv  him."  "lie  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was 
made  bv  him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not.'  In  the  lirst  verses  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  said  that  (iod  "hath  in  these  last  days  sjjoken 
to  us  by  his  .Son  .  .  .  bv  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds."  It  is  the 
Son  who  is  spoken  of  as  "upholding  all  things  bv  the   word  of  his  power." 

In  the  absolute  self-consciousness  of  Hod  there  are  subject  and  object 
and  the  identity  of  subject  and  object  in  one  divine  personality.  Hut  it  is 
necessary  that  uhat  the  absolute  subject  thinks  must  Ik-,  and  must  alxi  be 
as  perfect  as  the  absolute  subject.  It  is  necessary  also  th.il  the  absolute 
subject  and  the  absolute  object  must  be  one. 

.So  in  the  divine  self-consciousness  the  absolute  subject  is  Father,  and 
the  thought  of  the  Father,  or  the  absolute  objecl,  is  the  .'-ion.  lint  as  the 
•Son  is  as  ])eifect  as  the  Father,  it  is  tleces>ar\  that  what  he  thinks  must  be 
also. 

In  <io<l  as  I'atlu"  the  idea  of  transcendence  is  met,  and  thus  we  have 
the  truth  of  nionothcisui  ;  In  (iod  llic  Son,  the  idea  of  an  indwelling  (lod  is 
met,  and  we  have  the  truth  of  ])ol\theism.  In  (Jod  the  S])irit.  the  idea  of 
God  pervading  the  world  is  matched,  and  we  have  the  truth  of  |)antheism. 
Here  we  have  a  conception  that  enables  us  to  hold  on  to  the  oneness  of 
God  and  the  trinity  of  God,  without  an  abstract  and  barren  monotheism 
from  which  nothing  can  come,  or  a  polytheism  that  degrades  (iod,  t)r  a  pan- 
theism that  diffu.ses  God  to  the  obliteration  of  all  distinctions. 

Here  we  have  a  Trinity,  not  such  as  would   be  constituted  by  three 
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judges  in  ;i  coin  I  m  liy  three  tilings  iin;iL;iiK'(l  uiidei  sensil>le  forms.  I'lie 
relations  between  tliree  siicii  jllll^a•s  or  llnve  ,-iich  sensil)le  things  would  be 
nieciianieal  and  accidental,  not  absidule  an<l  essential.  The  Trinity  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  nut  simply  the  agiirettation  of  three  individuals,  or 
the  unity  of  three  mathematical  points.  The  Trinity  revealed  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures  is  such  as  makes  a  cimcrcte  unitv  throu^di  and  by 
means  of  difference.  This  'Trinity  makes  a  unitv,  the  dislinguishiiiLj  feat- 
ure of  which  is  "  fullness  "  and  not  emi)tiness.  It  is  a  Trinils' constitutive 
of  a  real,  ex])jrimjntal  and  knowahle  unitv.  (iod  is  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  intellitfence,  life  and  love,  and  the  livintj  ])n)cess  of  each  is  triune. 
The  terms  of  a  self,  whose  living  function  is  intelligence,  are  three  :  subject, 
oliject,  and  the  organic  identilv  of  the  two.  'The  terms  of  such  a  self  are 
necessarily  ihreej  and  yet  its  nature  is  necessarily  one. 

If  God  is  intelligent  he  is  triune,  because  the  process  of  intelligence  is 
triune.  There  cannot  be  mind  without  self  consciousness  and  the  object  of 
the  eternal  self-consciousness  is  the  eternal  Logos,  who  is  the  full  and  com- 
plete expression  of  the  eternal  mind.  lUit  the  eternal  mind  does  not  go  into 
his  own  object,  which  is  the  Logos,  without  a  return  to  himself  as  subject. 
It  is  only  in  the  going  out  and  the  coming  back  thai  self-consciousness  is 
complete.  If  the  eternal  mind  were  to  go  out  from  himself  as  subject  to 
himself  as  object,  and  never  'elurn.  he  would  not  be  conscious  of  lumself  as 
olijecl  or  as  subject.  'The  movement  of  mind,  whether  inliuiti.'or  linite,  is  as  a 
process  described,  when  we  sa\  it  eonstanllv  goes  out  Irom  itself  and  as  con- 
stantlv  returns  to  itself.  In  this  way  continuilv  and  idcntit\'  are  maintained. 
The  whole  act  of  self-consciousness  is  as  a  process  eternally  complete  ni  a 
non-teni])oral  now. 

Time  or  s[)ace  is  not  necessary  to  the  complete  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness. 

If  time  or  space  were  to  come  between  the  two  terms  of  self-conscious- 
ness, the  subject  and  the  object,  identity  and  personalitv  woidd  be  forever 
destroved.  This  is  true  of  Cod  and  man.  In  so  far  as  a  llnile  |)erson  is 
self-conscious,  he  lives  in  elernitv.  Time  and  space  condition  events  and 
objects,  but  not  self-conseiou>ness.  Self-consciou.-^ness  is  the  living  function 
of  nontem|)oral  and  ni<n  spaliall  spirit. 

.\cconling  to  Kant,  i<leas  of  nature,  man  and  ( lod  are  presupposed  in 
all  thinking.  .V  deeper  truth  is  that  the  idea  of  a  triune  personal  God  is 
jiresupposed  in  all  thinking.  Herbert  Spencer  saw- :  "  .\mi<l  the  mvstenes 
which  grow  the  more  mvslerioiis  the  more  llicv  are  ihoughl  about,  there  will 
remain  the  one  absolute  ceilainl\'.  that  man  stands  in  the  presence  of  an 
infinite  and  eternal  energv  from  which  all  things  pioceed." 

In  Mr  Spencer's  view,  then,  an  infinite  and  eternal  and  inscrutable 
energy  is  the  prese.|>position  of  all  thinking.  The  view  held  bv  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  that  jjuts  a  personal  and  intelligent  God  where  Mr.  .Spencer 
puts  an  inscrutable  energy,  is  more  rational,  and  more  in  line  with  the  facts 
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01  exisiencc.  In  this  view  \vc  can  j^ct  the  worhl  DUtof  God  without  panthe- 
ism, and  man  out  of  God,  without  polytheism,  and  man,  self-assertint;  and 
fallen,  l;aclc  to  (iod,  in  accordanee  with  monotheism.  This  gives  us  a  God 
of  love,  giving  himself  in  his  Son,  and  coming  liack  to  himself  through  the 
Spirit,  with  a  redeemed  race  to  share  his  love.  This  gives  us  an  eternal 
procession  with  meaning  and  reason  and  purpose  in  it. 

This  furnishes  us  with  a  conception  of  (iod  that  accounts  for  the  relig- 
ious aspirations  of  the  human  race.  We  tind  men  everywhere,  in  all  ages 
and  under  all  climes,  feeling  after  God.  .Man  is  religious  to  the  bottom  of 
him  and  to  the  top  of  him  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  hnn.  The 
religious  grooves  are  tiiose  the  most  deeply  worn  in  his  nature,  and  this  is 
because  he  is  more  thoroughlv  religious  than  he  is  anything  else.  Looking 
at  the  mind  of  God  passing  out  into  the  Son,  or  the  secontl  person  in  the 
Trinity,  and  then  through  the  Son  into  man  as  the*  highest  and  last  finite 
expression  of  divine  thought,  we  are  able  to  understand  why  he  is  religious. 
We  see  that  the  fundamental  structure  of  him,  the  invisible  framework  of 
him,  the  ideal  plan  and  |)attern  of  him  is  Christian.  We  see  in  him  a  divine 
potency,  and  the  nature  of  the  eternal  Christ  capsulate  in  his  heart.  Heing 
the  ultimate  finite  expression  of  the  Son's  thought,  and  being  endowed  with 
the  universal  nature  of  the  Son,  man  is  the  highest  thing  under  heaven  next 
to  God.  Thus  he  is  religious  to  the  very  roots  and  core  of  him.  And  the  real 
function  of  man  in  all  time,  and  through  all  eternity,  is  the  realization  and 
out-filling  of  the  universal  nature  which  he  receives  as  the  highest  creation 
of  the  Triune  God. 

This  view  accounts  for  the  iriepiessible  conviction  which  man  has  had 
in  all  his  history  that  he  is  immortal,  or  capable  of  eternal  growth.  For 
immortality  is  nothing  but  everlasting  growth  and  living  progress.  How 
can  we  account  for  the  permanent,  if  sometimes  vague,  belief  of  his  immor- 
tality, unless  we  suppose  he  possesses  an  infinite  depth  of  root  and  resource? 
Did  he  not  somehow  feel  himself  in  connection  with  vital  and  infinite  spirit- 
ual resources,  the  idea  and  hope  of  immortality  would  have  perished  out  of  his 
mind  ages  ago.  As  the  highest  expressicin  of  the  thought  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  as  the  recipient  of  the  nature  and  s|)irit  of  the  Sr)n  of  God,  we  see 
that  he  has  an  infinite  depth  of  derivation  and  an  affluence  of  resource  com- 
mensurate with  the  illimitable  nature  of  God  himself.  This  fact  of  man's 
derivation  is  the  only  one  large  enough  to  account  for  the  fact  of  his  relig- 
ious consciousness.  St.  I'aul  had  a  view  of  this  truth  when,  in  speaking  of 
believers,  he  called  them,  "  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,"  and 
when,  in  writing  to  the  Kphesians,  he  said  again,  "Till  we  all  come  .... 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ."  How  could  one  ever  come  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  full- 
ness of  Chr'st,  if  he  did  not  have  the  nature  of  Christ?  A  nature  lower  or 
inferior  would  not  be  susceptible  of  such  measure  of  fullness. 

'i'his  doctrine  helps  us  again  to  account  for  the  two  poles  of  man's 
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moral  and  intellectgal  consciousness.  Human  nature  has  a  dual  constitu- 
tion. It  is  the  unity  of  two  principles,  a  principle  of  tluniifiit  and  will, 
and  a  principle  of  truth  and  rii,'lil.  As  a  piiy.sical  beinj,'  he  is  dual.  The 
subjective  side  (jf  his  physical  .self  is  liunycr,  the  olijective  side  of  his  physi- 
cal nature  is  footl.  Now  before  he  can  live  as  a  physical  being  the  hunger 
and  the  food  must  come  together. 

As  an  intellectual  iieing  lie  is  dual  ;  as  a  subject  lie  is  intellect,  as  an 
object  he  is  truth.  Before  there  can  be  intelligence  and  knowledge  the 
intellect  and  truth  must  come  together.  .\s  moral  he  is  ilual.  As  abstract 
will  he  is  subject,  and  as  abstract  law  he  is  object.  Now,  before  he  becomes 
a  moral  person  the  will  and  the  law  must  come  together.  The  objective 
side  of  man's  physical  nature  is  proviiled  for  him  outside  of  himself  in  the 
food  he  eats.  The  objective  side  of  man's  intellectual  nature  is  provided 
for  h'lm  outside  of  himself  in  the  Holy  .Spirit,  who  is  to  guide  into  all  truth. 

The  objective  side  of  man's  moral  nature  is  provided  for  him  outside 
of  himself  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  also,  wlio  discloses  the  law  that  is  to  fulfill 
all  righteousness. 

Now  on  his  subjective  side,  man  feels  he  is  free,  but  on  his  objective 
side  he  feels  he  must  obey.  How  is  he  to  be  tree  and  obedient  at  the  same 
time  ?  When  we  remember  that  the  nature  of  man  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeding  from  the 
hather  a;'<l  the  Son,  Hows  out  into  humanity  to  enlighten,  to  (|uicken,  to 
convince  of  sin,  and  then  to  renew,  to  regenerate  and  to  organize  into  the 
('hristian  Church,  we  siiail  see  that  the  truth  the  Spirit  presents'  to  man's 
intellect  is  adapted  to  it  as  food  is  to  his  hunger,  and  that  the  law,  which  the 
Spirit  stimidates  and  urges  man  to  obey,  is  the  law  of  his  own  nature.  So 
that  in  thinking  the  truth  into  which  the  Spirit  guides  him,  and  in  willing 
the  right  to  which  the  Spirit  urges  him,  man  is  thinking  his  own  truth  and 
willing  his  own  law — that  is,  he  is  thinking  and  wdling  in  accordance  with 
his  own  nature.  Thus  only  in  speaking  truth  and  willing  right  is  he  free. 
Thinking  other  than  what  is  true,  he  gets  into  contradiction  with  himself 
and  his  environment.  Willing  other  than  what  is  right,  he  brings  himself 
into  subjection  and  finally  into  chaos. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  personality  who  pervades  and  directs  the  desti- 
nies of  the  Christian  Church.  Hence  man  liiids  his  universal,  immortal, 
essential,  spiritual  and  objective  self  represented  in  the  Hoi v  Spirit.  In 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  high,  universal,  corporate  life  of  man.  In  living  the 
life  of  the  Spirit  he  lives  the  life  of  his  nobler  self. 

This  doctrine  accounts  for  the  order  and  gradual  ascent  from  lower  to 
higher  we  note  in  nature.  We  see  atoms,  minerals,  plants,  animals  and 
men,  going  by  regular  steps  from  bottom  to  top.  Forces  are  found  ,on 
these  separate  planes  adapted  to  the  manipulation  of  the  objects  found  on 
each.  All  this  seems  tt)  be  according  to  an  order  of  thought.  And  so  it  is. 
The  Son  in  thinking  of  himself  as  eternally  derived  from  the  Father  thought 
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of  liiiuself  at  first  as  pure  ])assivity,  as  purely  in  liis  rflalion  to  the  first 
person  of  the  'rnnity,  and  not  as  active  and  ahsohite  at  all.  The  move- 
ment of  his  thouglit  was  thus  through  ail  stages  of  im])erfection,  or  linite- 
ness,  up  to  man.  where  his  universal  and  active  nature  asserts  itself  in  the 
creation  of  a  being  with  a  nature  like  his  own,  and  thus  in  the  image  (jf 
God.  (Jn  ti)e  lower  |)lanes  of  nature,  among  atoms  and  minerals  and  plants 
and  animals  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  recognized,  because  atoms, 
minerals,  etc.,  arc  not  conscious.  Tlie  o|)eration  of  the  !^])irit  here  is 
detined  by  such  terms  as  gravity,  chemical  al'linity,  electricity,  etc.  When 
tile  plane  of  manhood  is  reacheil  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  recognized  as 
that  of  a  personal  and  conscious  ])resence.  It  is  because  of  the  presence  of 
this  all-pervading  personal  Spirit  that  each  man  recognizes  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  which  go  from  his  own  life  as  right  or  wrong. 

And  in  the  last  place  this  doctrine  gives  us  the  meaning  of  the  struggle, 
conflict,  |)ain,  which  are  api)arent  everywhere  throughout  the  realm  of 
nature  and  human  life.  The  optimism  of  Leibnitz  and  the  pessnnism 
of  Schopenhauer  had  no  foundation  in  the  deej)  truth  of  things.  When  we 
consider  the  mind  of  Gnd  moving  out  into  the  Son  and  from  the  Son  into 
the  finite  world  and  into  the  Holy  Spirit  who  fills  and  animates  the  finite 
world,  and  above  the  world  organizes  the  Christian  Church,  we  see  the 
whole  movement  as  a  pn.ct^ssion.  This  view  of  it  makes  it  dynamic  and 
living,  not  static  and  dead.  While  such  a  procession  involves  action, 
struggle,  conflict.  i)ain  and  anguish,  it  is  all  for  a  purpose.  The  groans 
of  nature  become  birth  pangs,  and  the  confiict  in  the  human  world  is 
incidental  to  the  effort  of  nobler  forms  of  life  to  get  born.  March  winds 
are  borne  with  more  patience  and  resignation  when  il  is  remembered  that 
they  are  incidental   to.llie  birlli  of  summer. 

Tlie  entrance  of  the  divine  jirocossion  iii(o  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space  is  adveili^ed  bv  llic  sioiiii  and  stress,  the  ceaseless  clash  and  strife 
which  begins  aiiiinig  llic  atmiis.  This  struggle  is  kept  up  through  all 
stages  of  organizatimi.  uiiiil  when  wi'  reiuli  the  plane  of  human  life  it  is 
expressed  in  cries  and  wails,  in  tragedies,  epics,  litanies,  which  become  the 
must  interesting  part  nl  liinnan  literaliire. 

Into  this  stnigyle  cnmes  the  Son  ol  Man  ami  Son  of  (jod.  lie 
meets  it,  endures  it.  and  eoni|uers  il.  and  is  ciucilled,  and  his  crucifixion  is 
the  culmination  111  the  process  of  trial  and  storm  and  strife,  which  began 
with  the  atoms  and  continued  Ihroiigli  lli<'  wliolf  course  of  nature.  When 
Christ  comes  up  from  the  dead,  then  the  truth  of  the  ages  gets  defined, 
thai  through  suffering  and  denial  and  cruciiixion  is  the  way  to  holiness  and 
everlasting  life.  From  thenceforth  a  redeemed  humanity  becomes  the 
wcjrking  livjiolhesis  and  the  ideal  of  the  race.  Then  it  conies  to  be  seen 
that  the  whole  movement  of  Cod  looks  to  the  organization  of  the  human 
race  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  reason,  the  Logos,  the  plan,  and  the  ideal  frame- 
work of  the  universe. 
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Ancient  Imiia,  twjnty-five  centuries  ago,  was  the  scene  of  a  religious 
revolution,  the  greatest  tiie  world  has  ever  seen.  Indian  society  at  this  time 
had  two  large  and  distinguished  religious  foundations- -the  Sranianas  and 
the  Brahmanas.  Famous  teachers  arose  and  with  their  disciples  went  among 
the  people  preaching  and  converting  them  to  their  respective  views.  The 
air  was  full  of  a  coming  si)irituai  struggle,  hundreds  of  the  most  scholarly 
young  men  of  noble  families  (Kulaputta)  leaving  their  homes  in  quest  of 
truth,  ascetics  undergoing  the  severest  mortifications  to  discover  a  i)anacea 
for  the  evils  of  suffering,  young  dialecticians  wandering  from  place  to  place 
engaged  in  ilis])utations,  some  advocating  scepticism  as  the  hest  weapon  to 
fight  against  the  realistic  doctrines  of  the  day,  some  a  life  of  pessimism  as 
the  nearest  way  to  get  rid  of  existence,  some  denying  a  future  life.  It  was 
a  time  of  deep  and  many-sided  intellectual  movements,  which  extended 
from  the  circles  of  Hrahmanical  thinkers  far  into  the  people  at  large.  The 
sacrificial  priest  was  powerful  then  as  he  is  now.  He  was  the  mediator 
between  (jod  and  man.  Monotheism  of  the  most  crude  type,  from  fetich- 
ism  and  animism  and  anthropon\orphic  deism  to  transcendental  dualism,  was 
rampant.  So  was  materialism,  from  sexual  Epicureanism  to  transcendental 
Nihilism.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  <  )ldenl)erg,  "  When  dialectic  scepticism  began 
to  attack  moral  ideas,  when  a  painful  longing  for  deliverance  from  the 
burden   of    being   was    met    by   the    lirst  signs    of    moral   decay,  Buddha 

appeared." 

".     .     .     The  Saviour  of  the  World, 
Prince  Siddhdrtha  styled  on  I'^arth, 
In  Earth  and  Heavens  and  Hells  incomparable, 
All-honored,  Wisest,  Best,  most  I'itiful 
The  Teacher  of  NirvAna  and  the  Law." 

-Sir  F.ihviu  Anioltfs  "LtgM  of  Asia." 

The  Dawn  of  a  Mew  Era. — Oriental  scholars,  who  had  begun  their 
researches  in  the  domain  of  Indian  literature,  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, were  put  to  great  perplexity  of  thought  at  the  discovery  made  of  the 
existence  of  a  religion  called  after  Buddha,  in  the  Indian  philosophical 
books.  Sir  William  Jones,  H.  II.  Wilson,  and  Colebrooke  were  embar- 
rassed in  being  unable  to  iilentify  him.  Dr.  Marshman,  in  1824,  said 
that  Buddha  was  the  Egyptian  .\pis,  and  Sir  William  Jones  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  saying  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  Scandinavian  Woden.  But  in 
June,  1837,  the  whole  of  the  obscure  history  of  India  and  Buddhism  was 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  M.  H. 
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made  clear  by  the  deciplieriiiK  of  the  iDckcut  edicts  of  Asuka  the  (Jreat, 
in  Girnar,  and  I<apur-da-,i;iri  l)y  tliat  lamented  aiclueoloj^ist,  James 
Prinsep;  by  the  translation  ul  the  i'ali  ("evlon  History  into  Knglish,  by 
Tumour;  bv  the  discovery  of  Hiiddlii>t  MSS.  in  the  temples  of  Ne|)al,  Cey- 
lon, and  other  liuddhist  lountries.  In  1S44,  the  "first  rational,  scientiiic 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  liuddhist  reliijion  "  was  published  by  the 
eminent  scholar,  I'luis'ene  lUirnouf.  The  key  to  the  hidden  archives  of  this 
great  religion  was  ])resented  to  the  jjcopie  of  l'",uro])e  bv  (his  great  scholar, 
and  the  in(|uirv  since  begun  is  being  carried  on  by  the  most  thoughtful  men 
of  the  day. 

Intinite  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Buddha;  boundless  is  the  love  of  lUuldha 
to  all  that  lives,  sav  the  liuddhist  scriptures.  Huddha  is  called  the  Maha- 
Karunika,  which  nieans  the  "All-Merciful  Lord  who  has  compas.sion  on  all 
that  lives."  To  the  human  mind  Buddha's  wisdom  and  mercy  is  incompre- 
hensible. The  foremost  and  greatest  of  his  disciples,  the  blessed  Sariputta, 
even  he  has  acknowledged  that  he  could  iKjt  gauge  the  Buddha's  wistlom 
and  mercy.  Professor  I luxley,  in  his  recent  memorable  lecture  on  "  Mvolu- 
lion  and  Ethics,"  delivered  at  Oxford,  speaking  of  Buddha,  says:  "CJautama 
got  rid  of  even  that  shade  of  a  shallow  oi  permanent  existence  by  a  metaphysical 
fiiitr  ill-  force  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  seeing  that  it  sup- 
plies the  wanting  half  of  Bishoj)  Berkeley's  well-known  idealist  argument 
.  .  It  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  subtlety  of  Indian  speculation 
that  Gautama  should  have  seen  deeper  than  the  greatest  of  inodern  ideal- 
ists." The  tendency  of  enlightened  thought  of  the  day  all  the  world  over  is 
not  towards  theology,  but  philosophy  antl  psychology.  The  bark  of  the- 
ological dualism  is  drifting  into  danger.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
evolution  and  monism  are  being  accepted  by  the  thoughtful. 

History  is  re]jealing  itself.  Twenly-hve  centuries  ago  India  witnes.sed 
an  intellectual  and  religi(jus  revolution  which  culminated  in  the  overthrow 
of  monotheism,  priestly  selfishness,  and  the  establishment  of  a  synthetic 
religion,  a  system  of  life  and  thought  which  was  aiiprojiriatelv  called 
Dhamina — rhiloso])hical  Religion,  All  that  was  good  was  collected  from 
every  source  and  embodied  therein,  and  all  that  was  bad  discarded.  The 
grand  personality  who  promulgated  the  Synthetic  Religion  is  known  as 
Bi'DHiiA.  For  forty  years  he  lived  a  life  of  absolute  purity,  and  taught  a 
system  of  life  and  thought,  f)ractical,  simjile,  yet  philosophical,  which  makes 
man  -the  active,  intelligent,  coin|)assionate,  and  unsellish  man-  to  realize 
the  fruits  of  holiness  in  this  life  on  this  earth.  The  dream  of  the  visionary, 
the  hope  of  the  theologian,  was  brought  into  objective  reality.  Speculation 
in  the  domain  of  false  philosophy  and  theology  ceased,  and  active  altruism 
reigned  supreme. 

Five  hundred  and  forty-three  years  before  the  birth  of  ( 'hrist,  the  great 
being  was  born  in  the  Royal  L.umbini  (lardeiLs  in  the  City  of  Kapila- 
yaslu.     His  mother  was  MayA,  the  Queen  of  Kajft  Sudohodana  of  the  Sy  ar 
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R;ici'  iif  lii(li;i.  I'liu  ^loiv  of  liis  Ldiicupliuii  iiiiil  liiilli,  ami  the  (U'tiiils  of 
Ills  life  up  to  llic  Iwt'iilviiiiitli  year  of  lii>,  aiji-,  liis  ),'rfal  renunciation,  liis 
ascetic  life,  and  his  enliL;lilenrneiit  under  tlie  u'leal  Ito  tree  at  lUuhlha  Ja\ ;», 
in  Middle  India,  are  einl)odie<l  in  that  inconiparalile  epic,  /'//(■  litilit of  Asui, 
liy  Sir  I'idwin  Arnold,  f  recommend  llial  lieauliful  poem  lo  all  who  appre- 
ciate a  life  of  holiness  and  puritv. 

Six  centuries  liefore  Jesus  of  Na/arelh  walked  over  Ihe  plains  of  (lalilee 
pveachinj,'  a  lite  of  holiness  and  piiril\,  the  Tallianata  ISuddha,  the  eidi^(ht- 
ened  Messiah  of  the  World,  with  his  retinue  of  Arhats,  or  holy  men, 
traversed  the  whole  |)eninsula  of  India  with  the  message  of  peace  and  holi- 
ness to  the  sin  liurdened  world,  Heartslirrim,'  were  the  words  he  spoke  to 
the  lirst  live  disciples  at  the  Deer  I'ark,  the  hermitatte  of   Saints  at  lieiiares. 

liis  First  Mess(it;i\  "()i)eil  ye  your  ears,  ()  lihikshus,  deliverance 
from  death  is  found.  I  teach  you,  1  preach  the  Law.  If  ye  walk  accordini,' 
to  mv  teaching;,  ye  shall  he  partakers  in  a  short  lime  of  that  for  which  sons 
of  nolile  families  leave  their  homes,  and  go  to  honielessness  the  hitihesl 
end  of  rcliifious  effort  :  ve  shall  even  in  this  present  life  a|)prehend  the  truth 
itself  and  see  it  face  to  face.''  And  then  the  exalted  iJuddha  spoke  thus  : 
"  I'here  are  two  extremes,  ()  lihikshus,  which  the  Iruthseeker  ought  not  to 
follow  :  the  one  a  life  of  sensualism,  which  is  low,  ignohle,  vulgar, 
unwoilhy  ano  unprolitalile  ;  the  other  the  |)cssiiiuslic  lifeof  extreme  ascetic- 
ism, which  is  painful,  unworthy  and  unprolitalile.  There  is  a  Middle  I'ath, 
discovered  hv  the  TatliAgata  the  Messiah- -a  jiath  which  opens  the  eyes 
ami  bestows  understanding,  which  leads  to  peace  of  mind,  to  the  higher 
wisdom,  to  full  enlightenment,  to  eternal  peace.  'This  Middle  Path,  which 
Ihe  'I'atlu'igata  has  discovered,  is  the  noble  Kight-fold  I'ath,  viz.:  Right 
Knowledge  the  |)eice|)tion  (jf  the  Law  of  Cause  and  Lffect,  Right  Think- 
ing,  Right  Speech,  Right  Action.  Right  I'rofession,  Right  Lxertion,  Right 
Mindfulness,  Right  ('ontemplatioii.  This  is  the  Middle  I'ath  which  the 
TatliAgata  has  discovered,  and  it  is  the  |)ath  which  opens  the  eves,  bestows 
iinderslaiKling,  which  leads  to  peace  ol  iniiul,  to  the  higher  wisdom,  to  per- 
fect enlighteiiincnt,  to  eternal  peace," 

t'ontinuing  his  discourse,  he  said:  "  Hirtli  is  attended  with  pain,  old  age 
is  painful,  disease  is  painful,  death  is  |);iiiiful,  association  with  Ihe  unpleasant 
is  |)aiiiful,  separation  from  the  pleasant  is  painful,  tht  non-satisfaction  of 
one's  desires  is  painful,  in  short,  the  coming  into  existence  is  painful.  This 
is  the  Noble  'I'ruth  of  suffering. 

"Verily  it  is  that  clinging  to  life  which  causes  the  renewal  of  existence, 
accompanied  by  several  delights,  seeking  satisfaction  now  here,  now  there-^  - 
that  is  to  say,  the  craving  for  the  gratification  of  the  passions,  or  the  craving 
for  a  continuity  of  individual  existences,  or  the  craving  for  annihilation. 
This  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  the  origin  of  suffering.  And  the  Noble  Truth  of 
tile  cessation  of  suffering  consists  in  the  destruction  of  passions,  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  desires,  the  laying  aside  of,  the  getting  rid  of,  the  being  free  from, 
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till'  liarl)(>ring  lui  loniitr  of  this  tliii>.l.  Ami  \\\v  Nulilc  'I'lulli  wliiili  points 
the  Wiiv  is  the  N<il)le  Kiijhtfold  I'alli."  'I'liis  is  the  foiiiKhitioii  of  tiit-  Kiii^- 
iloiii  of  Kit,'htfoiiMit'ss,  and  from  that  ccntii  at  Iteiiaics,  this  message  of  peace 
and  love  was  sent  abroad  to  all  hiinianily  :  "  <  'm  ve,  < )  Hhikshiis  and  wander 
fortii  forthe  ijain  of  tlie  many,  in  i'omp.i-.>ioM  toi  the  world  fur  the  ijood,  for  the 
)b[ain,  for  the  welfare  of  j,'ods  and  men.  I'rochiini,  (>  Hhiksiiiis,  the  doctrine 
glorious.  I'reach  ye  a  life  of  holiness,  pfiUcl  and  pine.  ( Jo  then  through  everv 
country,  convert  those  not  converted.  <  lo  tluiefore,  each  one  tiavelin^,'  alone 
tilled  with  compassion.  (Jo.  rescue  and  reieivi'.  Proclaim  that  a  hiessed 
liuddha  has  appeared  in  the  world,  ami  that  lie  is  iireachini,'  the  Law  of 
Holiness." 

The  es.sence  of  the  vast  teachin>,'s  of  Ihe  I'.uddlia  is  : 

The  entire  obliteration  of  all  that  is  evil. 

The  perfect  c<insummation  of  all  that  is  vfood  and  pure. 

The  complete  purilication  of  Ihe  mind. 

The  wisdom  of  the  ages  embodied  in  Ihe  'i'lirce  I'ilakas — the  Sutta, 
Vinaya,  Abhidhanima, comprising  .S^.ooo  discourses,  all  delivereil  bv  lUiddha 
during  his  ministry  of  forty-live  years.  To  give  an  elalxjrate  account  of  this 
great  system  within  an  hour  is  not  in  the  jjower  of  man. 

Huddlia  in  a  discourse  called  the  "  Hramajala  Sutta,"  enumerates  sixty- 
two  ililferelit  religious  views  held  by  the  sectarians. 

After  having  categorically  explained  these  different  systems  liuddha  con- 
tinues: "Hrethren,  these  believers  hold  doctrines  respecting  the  past,  or 
respecting  the  future,  and  mcdilaling  on  |)revious  events  or  those  on  which 
are  in  futurity,  declare  a  vaiicly  of  opinions  rc^pccling  Ihe  past  and  future 
in  sixtv-two  modes. 

"These  doctrines  arc  fully  understood  by  the  Talliai;ala  Huddha,  he  knows 
the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex|ieriences  upon  which  thev  are 
founded.  He  also  knows  oilier  things  far  more  excellent  than  Ihese;  but 
that  knowledge  has  not  been  derived  from  sensual  iiiipiessions.  lie  with 
knowledge,  not  derived  from  the  inipiessioiis  on  the  senses,  is  fully  aci|Uai!Ued 
with  that  by  which  both  Ihe  impicssions  and  their  causes  become  extinct, 
and  dislinctlv  perceiving  the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advantages,  the 
evils  and  the  extinctions  of  the  sensations,  he  is  perfectlv  free,  having  no 
attachments.  Hrethren,  these  doctrines  of  liuddha  are  |)rofound,  diliicult  to 
be  perceived,  hard  lo  be  comi)rehended,  tramiuili/ing,  excellent,  not  attaina- 
ble bv  reason,  subtle  and  worthy  of  being  known  by  Ihe  wise.  These  the 
Tathiigala  (Huddha)  has  ascertained  by  his  own  wisdom  and  |)ubliclv  makes 
them  known.  Hut  Ihe  teachings  of  the  other  believers  are  founded  on  ignor- 
ance, their  want  of  perception,  their  personal  experience,  anil  on  the  lluctuat 
ing  emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  intlucnce  (d  their  passions. 

"  Hrethren,  all  these  modes  of  teaching  respecting  the  i)ast  or  the  future, 
originate  in  Ihe  sensations  experienced  by  repeated  impressions  made  on 
the  six    organs  of  sensitiveness,  on  account  of  these  sensations  desire  is 
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|ii'<iiliicc(l,  in  L()iihfi|iicmi' (if  (Ifsiif  an  attaclitncnt  to  llic  desired  (.hjccl.s,  on 
account  of  tliis  nttaclimeiit  reprtxtuction  in  an  exi.stent  staff,  in  i'ons('i|iicnce 
of  tids  ri'|iro(iiK'lion  n(  exisleiicc,  liirtli  ;  in  constMititncL'  of  hirlli  iirc  prodiKcd 
disease,  dcatii,  sorrow,  wci'iiJnK.  pain,  <rii'f  and  disconlcni." 

A  systematic  study  of  Huddlia's  dnctriiie  lias  not  yiM  lufii  niadf  l>\  liii' 
Western  sciiolars,  licnti'  (lie  conMicliri),'  opinions  uxprcssed  liy  tlit-in  al  \arioiis 
times.  'I'iie  notion  ouic  iield  liy  llie  stholars  that  it  is  a  system  of  material- 
istii  has  been  exploded.  'I'hc  I'risitivisis  of  I'rame  found  it  a  positivism  ; 
Ihiehner  and  his  school  of  mattriali.sis  ihouijht  it  was  a  materialistic  svstem  ; 
agnostics  found  in  Ihiddha  an  ai{no>iu',  ami  l>r.  Khys  I  >as  ids,  the  endneni 
I'ali  scholar,  useil  to  call  him  the  "aynoslic  philosopher  of  Imlia;"  some 
scholars  have  found  an  expressed  monotheism  iheiein  ;  .\ith\ir  i.illie,  another 
student  of  lUiddhism,  ihildis  it  a  theistic  sssteni;  |)e.ssimi>ts  iili'Utifv  it  wilh 
Scho|)enhauer's  pe.ssiniisin,  the  late  .Mr.  Huckle  identified  it  wilh  p.intheism 
tif  I'ichte;  some  have  found  in  it  a  moni.sui  ;  and  the  latest  iliilum  of  I'rof, 
lluxlev  is  that  it  is  an  ideali.sm  .iipplyin^;  "the  wantini,'  half  of  Hishoj) 
Berkeley's  well-known  idealist  ar>,'ument." 

In  tl'.e  reli>,'ion  of  liuddha  is  found  a  comprehensive  system  of  ethics, 
and  a  transcendental  metaphysic  emliracini,'  a  suMinie  psychology.  To  the 
simple-niinded  it  offers  a  code  of  moralit\',  to  the  earnest  student  a  system  of 
pure  thought.  Hut  the  basic  doctrine  is  the  self-purification  of  man.  S|)irit- 
ual  progress  is  impossible  for  him  who  does  not  lead  a  life  of  purity  and 
compassion.  The  ravs  of  the  sunlight  of  truth  enter  the  mind  of  him  who  is 
fearless  to  exandne  truth,  who  is  free  from  preiu<lice,  who  is  not  tied  bv  the 
sensual  passions  and  who  has  reasoning  facidties  to  think.  One  has  to  be  an 
atheist  in  the  sense  emi)loye<l  by  Max  Miiller:  "There  is  an  atheism  which 
is  unto  death,  there  is  another  which  is  the  very  life-blood  <d  all  truth  and 
faith.  It  is  the  power  of  giving  up  what,  in  our  best,  our  most  honest 
moments,  we  know  to  be  no  longer  true;  it  is  the  readiness  to  replace  the 
less  perfect,  however  dear,  however  sacied  it  may  have  been  to  us.  by  the 
more  perfect,  however  much  il  may  be  detested,  as  yet,  by  the  world.  It  is 
the  true  self-surrender,  the  true  self-sacritice,  the  truest  trust  in  truth,  the 
truest  faith.  Without  that  atheism,  no  new  religion,  no  reform,  no  reforma- 
tion, no  resuscitation  would  ever  have  been  [lossible  ;  without  that  atheism, 
no  new  life  is  [)ossil)le  for  anv  one  of  us." 

The  strongest  emphasis   has  been    put   by    lUiddha    on    the   supreme 
importance  of  having  an  unprejudiced  ndnd  before  we  start  on  the  road  of 
investigation  of  truth.     Prejudice,  passion,  fear  of  expression  of  <  >  e's  con-. 
victions  and  ignorance  are  the  four  l)iases  that   have  to  be  sacrificed  at  the 
threshold. 

To  be  born  as  a  human  being  is  a  glorious  privilege.  Man's  dignity 
consists  in  his  ca])al)ility  to  reason  and  think  and  to  live  up  to  the  highest 
ideal  of  pure  life,  of  calm  thought,  of  wisdom  without  extraneous  interven- 
tion,    In  the  Saimanna  phaUi  Sulfa,  Buddha  says  thai  man  can  enjoy  in 
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this  life  a  glorious  existence,  a  life  of  individual  freedom,  of  fearlessness  and 
compassionateness.  This  dignified  ideal  of  manhood  may  be  attained  by  the 
humblest,  and  this  consummation  raises  him  al)ove  wealth  !;nd  royalty. 
"  He  that  is  compassionate  and  observes  the  law  is  my  disciple,"  says 
Buddha. 

Human  Brotherhood.— "YYiis  forms  the  fundamental  teachinj?  of:  iiud- 
dha;  universal  love  and  sympathy  with  all  mankind  and  with  animal 
life.  Everyone  is  enjoined  to  love  all  beings  as  a  mother  loves  her  only 
child  and  takes  care  of  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  life.  The  realisation  of  the 
iilea  of  brotherhood  is  obtained  when  the  first  stage  of  holiness  is  reached  ; 
the  idea  of  separateness  is  destroyed,  and  the  oneness  of  life  is  reci)gni/,ed. 
There  is  no  pessimism  in  the  teaching.s  of  Buddha,  for  he  strictly  enjoins  on 
his  holy  disciples  not  even  to  suggest  to  others  that  life  is  not  'vorth  living. 
On  the  contrary,  the  usefulness  of  life  is  emphasized  for  the  sake  of  doing 
good  to  self  and  humanity. 

/Religion  Characteristic  of  Hiimanily. — From  the  lirst  worshiping  savage 
to  the  highest  type  of  humanit  ■,  man  naturally  yearns  after  something  iiigher ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  tiiat  Baddha  Inculcated  the  necessity  of  .self-reliance 
and  independent  thought.  To  guide  humanity  in  the  right  path  a  Tathdgata 
(Messiah)  appears  from  time  to  time. 

The  Theism  of  Buddiiism. — Speaking  of  Deity  In  tlie  sense  of  a  Supreme 
Creator.  Buddha  says  that  there  is  no  such  being.  .VcceiJting  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  as  the  only  true  one,  with  its  cortjilary,  the  huv  of  cause  and 
effect,  he  condemns  the  idea  of  a  creator  and  strictly  forbids  iii'iuiry  into  it 
as  being  useless.  But  a  supreme  god  of  the  Brahmans  and  minor  gods  are 
accepted  ;  but  they  are  sul)ject  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  This  supreme 
god  is  all  love,  ali  merciful,  all  gentle,  and  looks  upon  all  beings  witli  equa- 
nimity, and  Buddh^  teaches  men  to  practice  these  four  supreme  virtues. 
Byt  there  is  no  difference  l)etween  the  perfect  man  and  tills  supreme  god  of 
the  present  world-period. 

Exiolution  as  Taui^ht  by  Buddha. —  The  teachings  of  the  Buddha  on 
this  great  subject  are  clear  and  expansive.  We  are  aske<l  to  look  upon 
the  cosmos  "  as  a  continuous  process  unfolding  itself  in  regular  order  in 
obedience  to  natural  laws.  We  see  in  it  all,  not  a  warring  chaos  restrained 
bv  the  constant  interference  from  without  of  a  wise  and  benelicent  e.  te'iial 
power,  but  a  vast  aggregate  of  original  eK-ments,  perpetually  working  out 
their  own  fresh  redistribution  in  accordance  with  their  own  inherent  ener- 
gies. He  regards  the  cosmos  as  an  almost  infinite  collection  of  material 
atoms  animated  by  an  almost  infinite  sum-total  of  energy  " — ■  which  Is  called 
Akdsa.  We  do  not  postulate  that  nian's  evolution  began  frim  the  proto- 
]>lasmic  stage  ;  but  we  are  asked  not  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  llfi  on 
the  origin  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  etc.  So  far  as  this  great  lav  is 
•Muuerned  we  say  that  it  controls  the  phenomena  of  human  life  as  well 
as   those  of   external    nature.     The    whole  knowalile  universe    forms   one 
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nndividcd   whole,   :i"iniinon."    (See  II;eckel,  Evolution  of  Man,  N'cil.  ii., 
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I  III  porta  II  ir  of  a  stTt'ous  study  of  all  systems  of  Religion. — 'Ikiildlui 
pronuilgateii  liis  sv.stein  of  pliilosoi)hy  after  having  studied  ail  religions  ; 
and  in  the  Braliinajiila  Sutta  sixty-two  creeds  are  discussed.  In  the 
Kalama  Sutta,  Buddha  says,  "  Uo  not  believe  in  what  ye  have  heard  ;  do 
not  l)elieve  in  traditions,  because  they  have  been  handed  down  for  many 
generations;  do  not  believe  in  anything  because  it  is  runioreil  and  spoken 
of  by  many ;  do  not  believe  merely  because  the  written  statement  of  some 
old  sage  is  produced  ;  do  not  believe  in  conjectures  ;  do  not  believe  in  that 
as  truth  to  whicii  you  have  become  attached  by  habit  ;  do  not  believe  merely 
on  the  authority  of  your  teachers  and  elders ;  after  observation  and  analysis, 
when  it  agrees  with  reason  and  is  conducive  to  the  good  and  gain  of  one 
and  all,  then  accept  it  and  live  up  to  it."     {Anguttara  NUuiya.) 

Moral  7't'aiiiiii,iis  if  ButlJ/ia. — To  the  ordinary  householder  who>e 
iiighest  happiness  consists  in  being  wealthy  here  anil  a  heaven  hereafter 
iUidilha  iiKulcatcd  a  simple  code  of  morality.  The  student  of  Buddha's 
religion  abstains  from  destroying  life,  he  lays  aside  the  club  and  the  weapon, 
he  is  modest  and  full  of  pity,  he  is  compassionate  and  kind  to  all  creatures 
that  have  life.  1  le  abstains  from  theft,  and  he  passes  his  life  in  honest v 
and  purity  of  heart,  lie  lives  a  life  of  ciiastity  and  purity.  He  abstains 
from  falsehood  and  injures  not  his  fellow-man  by  deceit.  Cutting  awav 
slander  he  abstains  from  calnmnv.  He  is  a  [)eace-maker,  a  s|)eaker  of 
Words  that  make  for  peace.  Whatever  wonl  is  humane,  pleasant  to  the  ear, 
lovely,  reaching  to  the  heart  -such  are  words  he  speaks.  He  abstains  from 
har.sh  language.  He  abstains  from  foolish  talk.  He  abstains  from  intoxi- 
cants and  stupefving  drugs. 

T/u'Ifili/wr  M'orality.-'Vhc  advanced  student  of  the  religion  of  Buddha 
when  he  has  faith  in  him  thinks  :  "  '  Full  of  hindrances  is  household  life,  a 
|)ath  detiled  by  passion  :  free  as  the  air  is  the  life  of  him  who  has  renounced 
all  worldly  things.  How  ditTiciill  is  it  for  the  man  who  dwells  at  home  to 
live  the  higher  life  in  all  its  f'lllne.^s,  in  all  its  puritv,  in  all  its  perfection  I 
Let  me  then  cut  off  my  hair  ana  beard,  let  me  clothe  mvself  in  orange-col- 
ored robes,  and  let  me  go  forth  from  a  household  life  into  the  homeless  state.' 

"Then  before  long,  forsaking  his  i)ortion  of  wealth,  forsaking  his  circle 
of  relativs,  he  cuts  off  his  hair  and  beard,  he  clothes  himself  in  the  orange- 
colored  robes  and  he  goes  into  the  homeles.'-,  state.  Then  he  ])a.sses  a  life 
self  restrained  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  <  hder  of  the  Blessed  Ones- 
uprightness  is  his  delight,  and  he  sees  danger  in  the  least  of  those  things  he 
should  avoid,  he  encompasses  himself  with  holiness  in  word  and  deed,  he 
sustains  his  lite  by  means  that  are  ijuite  pure  :  good  is  his  conduct, guarded 
the  door  of  his  senses,  mindful  and  self-possessed,  he  is  altogether  happv." 

Ti'ie  Low  and  Lyin^  Arts. — The  student  of  pure  religion  abstains  troir. 
earning  a  livelihood  by  the  practice  of  low  and  lying  arts,  viz.:  all  divina- 
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tion,  interpretation  of  dreams,  palmistry,  astrology,  crystal-gazing,  prophe- 
sying, charms  of  all  sorts. 

Universal  Pity. — Buddha  says :  "Just  as  a  mighty  trumpeter  makes 
himself  heard  in  all  the  four  directions  without  difficulty;  even  so  of  all 
things  that  have  life,  there  is  not  one  that  the  student  passes  by  or  leaves 
aside,  but  regards  them  all  with  mind  set  free,  and  deep-felt  pity,  sympathy, 
and  equanimity.  He  lets  his  mind  pervade  the  whole  world  with  thoughts 
of  Love." 

The  Realization  of  the  Unseen. — To  realize  the  unseei.  is  the  goal  of  the 
student  of  Buddha's  teachings,  and  such  a  one  has  10  lead  an  absolutely 
pure  life.  Buddha  says:  "Let  him  fulfill  all  rigliteousness,  let  him  be 
devoted  to  that  quietude  of  heart  which  springs  from  within,  let  him  not 
drive  back  the  ecstasy  of  contemplation,  let  him  look  through  things,  let 
him  be  much  alone.  Fulfill  all  righteousness  for  the  sake  of  the  living  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  beloved  ones  that  are  dead  and  gone." 

Psychic  Experiments. — Thought  transference,  thought  reading,  clair- 
audience,  clairvoyance,  projection  of  the  sub-conscious  self,  and  all  the 
higher  branches  of  psychical  science  that  just  now  engage  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  the  psychical  researchers,  are  within  the  reach  of  him  who  fulfills 
all  righteousness,  who  is  devoted  to  solitude  and  contemplation. 

The  Common  App'Uia^eofall  Good  Men.-— C\\ax\\\,  observance  of  moral 
rules,  purifying  the  mind,  making  others  participate  in  the  good  work  that 
one  is  doing,  cooperating  with  others  in  doing  good,  nursing  the  sick,  giving 
gifts  to  the  deserving  ones,  hearing  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  making 
others  learn  the  rules  of  morality,  accepting  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

Prohibited  Employments.— Shwe  dealing,  sale  of  weapons  of  warfare, 
sale  of  poisons,  sale  of  intoxicants,  sale  of  flesh — these  are  the  lowest  of  all 
low  professions. 

Five  Kinds  of  Wealth. — Faith,  pure  life,  receptivity  of  the  mind  to  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful,  liberality,  wisiiom — those  who  possessed  these 
five  kinds  or  wealth  in  their  past  incarnations  are  influenced  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Buddha. 

UniTcrsolism  of  Buddha's  Teachings. — Buddha  says  :  "  He  who  is 
faithfi'l  and  leads  the  life  of  a  house-holder,  and  possesses  the  following  four 
{Dhammas)  virtues  :  Truth,  justice,  firmness,  and  liberality — such  a  one  dr)es 
not  grieve  when  passing  away.  Pray  ask  other  teachers  and  philosophers 
far  and  wide  whether  there  is  found  anything  greater  than  truth,  self- 
restraint,  liberality,  anil  forijearance." 

The  fupil  and  Teacher. — The  pupil  should  minister  to  his  teacher.  He 
should  rise  up  in  his  presence,  wait  upon  him,  listen  to  all  that  he  says 
with  respectful  attention,  peiform  the  duties  necessary  for  \\\?  personal 
comfort,  and  carefully  attend  to  his  instruction. 

The  teacher  should  show  affection  to  his  pujiil ;  he  trains  him  in  virtue 
and  good  manners,  carefully  instructs  him,  imparts  unto  him  a  knowledge 
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of  the  sciences  and  wisdum  of  the  ancients,  speaks  well  of  him  to  frlentl.- 
aiui  relations  and  guards  him  from  danger. 

The  Honorable  Man. — The  honorable  man  ministers  to  his  friends  and 
relatives  hv  presenting  gifts,  by  courteous  language,  by  promoting  them  as 
his  equals,  and  by  sharing  with  them  his  prosperity.  They  should  watch 
over  him  when  he  has  negligently  exposed  himself  and  guard  his  property 
when  he  is  careless,  assist  him  in  difficulties,  stand  by  him  and  help  to  pro- 
vide for  ills  famdy. 

T/ie  Master  and  Ser7 'a fit.— The  master  should  minister  to  the  wants  of 
his  servants  and  dependents.  He  assigns  them  labor  suitable  to  their 
strength,  provides  for  their  comfortable  support  ;  he  attends  to  them  in  sick- 
ness ;  causes  them  to  partake  of  any  extraordinary  delicacy  he  may  obtain, 
and  makes  them  occasional  presents.  And  the  servants  should  manifest 
their  attachment  to  the  master  ;  they  rise  before  him  in  the  morning  and 
retire  later  to  rest  ;  they  do  not  purloin  his  property;  do  their  work  cheer- 
fully and  actively,  and  are  respectful  in  their  behavior  towards  htm. 

A'e//ii/c>/is  7ene//ers  and  Laymen. —  The  religious  teachers  should  mani- 
fest their  kind  feelings  toward  them  ;  they  should  dissuade  them  from  vice, 
excite  ihem  to  virtuous  acis;  being  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  all, 
they  should  instruct  them  in  the  things  thev  had  not  previously  learned  ; 
confirm  them  in  the  truths  they  had  received  and  point  out  to  them  the 
way  to  heaven. 

The  laymen  should  minister  to  the  teachers  by  respectful  attention 
manifested  in  their  words,  actions  and  thoughts;  and  by  supplying  them 
their  temporal  wants  and  by  allowing  them  constant  access  to  themselves. 

In  this  world,  generosity,  mildness  of  speech,  public  spirit  and  court- 
eous behavior  are  worthy  of  respect  in  all  circumstances,  and  will  be  valuable 
in  all  places. 

If  these  be  not  possessed  the  mother  will  receive  neither  honor  nor 
support  from  the  son,  neither  will  the  father  receive  resjiect  or  honor. 

'I'lie  A/issio)i  of  the  Buddha.  -  lii'DDllA  says  :  "'  Know  that  from  time  to 
linu'  ,\  Talii.'igata  is  born  into  the  world,  fully  enlightened,  blessed  and 
woitlix.  ;ii)oun<iiiig  ill  wisdom  and  goodness,  liappv,  with  knowledge  of  the 
world,  unsurpassed  as  a  guide  to  irinig  mortals,  a  teacher  of  gods  and  men, 
a  blessed  Hiiddha.  lie  bv  himself  thorouglilv  understands  and  sees,  as  it 
were,  face  to  face,  this  universe,  tiie  world  below  with  all  its  spirits,  ami  liie 
worlils  above  and  all  creatures,  all  religious  teachers,  gods  and  men,  and  he 
then  makes  his  knowledge  known  to  others.  The  truth  doth  he  proclaim 
both  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit,  iovelv  in  its  origin,  lovely  in  its  progress, 
lovely  in  its  consummation  ;  the  higher  life  doth  he  proclaim,  in  all  its  purity 
and  in  all  its  perfectness." 

The  Attnhutes  of  Huddha.- — I.  He  is  absolutely  free  from  all  passions, 
commits  no  evil,  even  in  secrecy,  and  is  the  embodiment  of  perfection;  he  is 
above  doing  anything  wrong. 
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2.  Without  a  teacher  by  self-introspection  he  has  reached  the  state  of 
supreme  enhghtennicnt. 

3.  By  means  of  liis  divine  eye  he  looi^s  back  to  tlie  remotest  past  and 
future,  knows  the  way  of  emancipation,  is  accompiisiied  in  the  three  great 
branches  of  divine  knowledge  and  has  gained  perfect  wisdom.  lie  is  in 
possession  of  all  psyihic  powers,  is  always  willing  to  listen,  full  of  energy, 
wisdom  andDhyan.i. 

4.  He  has  realized  eternal  peace  of  Nirvdna  and  walks  in  the  perfect 
path  of  virtue. 

5.  He  knows  the  three  states  of  existences. 

6.  He  is  incomparal)le  in  parity  and  holiness. 

7.  He  is  teacher  of  gods  and  men. 

8.  He  exhorts  gods  and  men  at  the  proper  time  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual temperaments. 

9.  He  is  the  supremely  enlightened  teacher  and  the  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  virtues  he  preaches. 

The  two  characteristics  of  the  Ihiddha  are  wisdom  and  compassion. 

Buddha's  Discif<les.—  Buddha  says  :  "He  who  is  not  generous,  who  is 
fond  of  sensuality,  who  is  distressed  at  heart,  who  is  of  uneven  mind,  who  is 
not  reflective,  who  is  not  of  calm  mind,  who  is  discontented  at  heart,  who  has 
no  control  over  his  senses — such  a  disciple  is  far  from  me  though  he  is  in 
body  near  me." 

T/ic  Coin/'assioiia/ciivss  SV/oini/  by  Buddhist  Missionnrics. — Actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  comjiassion,  the  disciples  of  Buddha  have  ever  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  missionary  projjaganda.  The  whole  of  Asia  was  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Buddha's  law.  Never  wris  the  religion  propagated  by  force, 
not  a  drop  of  blood  has  ever  been  spilt  in  the  name  of  Buddha.  The 
shrines  of  Sakya  Muni  are  stainless.  TIil'  following  story  is  interesting  as 
it  shows  the  nature  of  the  Buddhist  missionaries.  I'unna,  the  Bhikshu, 
before  he  was  sent  on  his  mission  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Sunaparanta 
was  warned  by  Buddha  in  the  following  manner:  "The  people  of  Sunapa- 
ranta are  exceedingly  violent.     If  they  revile,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  I  will  make  no  reply." 

"And  if  they  strike  you  ?  " 

"I  will  not  strike  in  return." 

"  And  if  they  try  to  kill  you  ?  " 

"Death  is  no  evil  in  itself,  many  even  desire  it,  to  escape  from  the  van- 
ities of  life;  but  I  shall  take  no  steps  either  to  hasten  or  to  delay  the  time  of 
my  departure." 

The  Ultimate  Goal  of  Man. — The  ultimate  goal  of  the  perfected  man  is 
eternal  peace.  To  show  humanity  the  path  on  which  to  realize  this  state  of 
eternal  peace,  Buddha  promulgated  the  noble  eight-fold  path.  The  Nirvana 
of  Buddha  is  beyond  the  conception  of  the  ordinary  mind.  Only  the  per- 
fected man  realize^  it.     It  transcends  all  human  thought,    (ilaught  in  the 
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vortex  of  evolution  man  undergoes  cliange  and  is  constantly  sulgect  to  liirtli 
and  death.  Tiie  liajipiness  in  tiie  higliest  iieaven  conies  some  day  to  an  end, 
This  change,  Huddha  declared,  is  sorrowful.  .\nd  until  yuu  realize  Nirvdna 
you  are  subject  to  birth  and  death.  Internal  changefulness  in  evolution 
becomes  eternal  rest.  The  constantly  dissipating  energy  is  concentrated  in 
Xirvanic  life.  There  is  no  more  birth,  no  more  death.  It  is  eternal  [)eace. 
On  earth  the  ])urified,  jjcrfected  man  enjoys  Nirvana,  and  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  physical  body  there  is  no  birth  in  an  objective  world.  The  gods 
see  him  not,  nor  does  man. 

The  Allainnicnt  of  Sah'a/ion. — It  is  by  the  perfection  of  self  thnnigh 
charity,  purity,  self-sacrifice,  self-knowledge,  dauntless  energy,  patience,  truth, 
resolution,  love  and  equanimity,  that  the  goal  is  realized.  The  final  consum- 
mation is  Nirvana. 

T/ie  Glorious  Freedom  of  Self — the  last  icoriis  of  Biidiiha. — "  He  ye  lamps 
unto  yourselves,  lie  ye  a  refuge  to  yourselves.  JJetake  yourself  to  no  exter- 
nal refuge.  Hold  fast  to  the  truth  as  a  lamp.  Hold  fast  as  a  refuge  to  the 
the  truth.  Look  not  for  refuge  to  any  one  besides  yourselves.  Learn  ye 
then,  O  Bhikshus,  that  knowledge  have  1  attained  and  have  declared  unto 
vou,  and  walk  ye  in  it.  practice  and  increase,  in  order  that  this  path  of  holi- 
ness mav  last  and  long  endure,  for  the  blessing  f)f  many  people  to  the  relief 
of  the  world,  to  the  welfare,  the  blessing,  the  joy  of  gods  and  men.  () 
Hhikshus,  evervthing  that  cometh  into  being  ciiangclh.  Strive  on  unceas- 
ingly for  the  consummation  of  the  highest  ideal." 

The  Spread  of  the  /\'elif;ioii  of  lliimaiiily. — '!"wo  thf)usaml  one  hundred 
vears  ago  the  whole  of  Asia  came  under  the  influences  of  the  scepter  of  one 
emperor  and  he  was  truly  called  Asoka,  the  delight  of  the  gt)ds.  His  glory 
was  to  spread  the  teachings  of  the  l?ud<lha  throughout  the  workl  by  the  force 
of  love,  and  indeed  nobody  could  say  that  he  had  failed.  His  only  son  and 
daughter  were  made  ajiostles  of  the  gentle  creed;  and,  clad  in  the  orange- 
colored  robes,  they  went  to  Ceyhju,  converted  the  king  and  established 
Huddhism  there.  l'"or  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civilization  the  brother- 
luHid  of  Humanity  is  recognized,  different  nations  accept  one  living 
truth,  virtue  is  enthroned.  It  was  a  proud  achievement,  unprecedented 
in  history  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Pure  religion  recognizing  no  Deilv 
liiuls  welcome  everywhere.  There  is  a  grandeur  inherent  in  it,  for  it  does  not 
want  to  appeal  t'-  the  selfishness  of  nian.  When  the  human  mind  reaches  a 
higher  stage  of  develoimicnt,  the  conception  nf  a  Deity  liecomes  less  grand. 
Nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  ])eople  of  the  great  ein])ire  of  .Asoka  embrace 
a  system  of  pure  ethics;  a  social  polity  is  for  the  first  time  enunciated.  The 
king  sees  much  that  is  sinful  in  the  destruction  of  animals,  and  therefore  "  one 
must  not  kill  any  living  animal."  He  declares  that  at  the  time  when  the 
edict  is  engraved  "three  animals  only  are  killed  for  the  royal  table,  two  pea 
fowls  and  a  gazelle.  Even  these  three  animals  will  not  be  killed  in  future. 
Everywhere  in  his  empire,  and  in  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  such  as  Greece, 
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etc.,  the  king  has  provided  medicines  of  twu  sorts,  medicines  for  men  and  medi- 
cines for  animals.  Whenever  useful  plants,  either  for  men  or  for  animals, 
were  wanting  they  have  been  imported  and  planted.  .And  along  public  roads 
wells  have  been  dug  for  the  use  of  animals  and  men.  It  is  good  and  pioper 
to  render  dutiful  service  to  one's  father  and  mother,  to  friends,  to  acfjuaint- 
ances  and  relations;  it  is  good  and  proper  t(j  bestow  alms  on  religious 
teachers  and  students  of  religion,  to  respect  the  life  of  living  Ijeings,  to  avoid 
prodigality  and  violent  language." 

"  Thanks  to  the  instructions  of  the  religion  spread  by  the  king,  there 
exist  to-day  a  respect  for  living  creatures,  a  tenderness  towards  them,  a 
regard  for  relations  and  for  teachers,  a  dutiful  obedience  to  father  and 
mother,  and  obeisance  to  aged  men,  such  as  have  not  existed  for  centuries. 
The  teaching  of  religion  is  the  most  meritorious  of  acts,  and  there  is  no 
practice  of  religion  witiiout  virtue." 

"The  practice  of  virtue  is  ditilicult,  and  those  who  practice  virtue  per- 
form what  is  difficult.  Thus  m  the  past  there  were  no  ministers  of  religion  ; 
but  I  have  created  ministers  of  religion.  They  mix  with  all  sects.  They 
bring  comfort  to  him  who  is  in  fetters." 

"The  king  ardently  desires  that  all  sects  may  live  in  all  places.  All 
of  them  equally  purpose  the  subjection  of  the  senses  and  the  purification  of 
the  soul  ;  but  man  is  hcklc  in  his  attachments.  Tho.sc  who  do  not  bestow 
ample  gifts  may  yet  possess  a  control  over  the  senses,  purity  of  .soul  and 
gratitude  and  fidelity  in  their  affections  ;  and  this  is  commendable." 

"  In  past  times  the  kings  went  out  for  ])astinies.  Tiiese  are  my 
pastimes, — visits  and  gifts  to  teachers,  visits  to  aged  men,  the  distribution 
of  money,  visits  to  the  people  of  the  empire,  etc." 

"There  is  no  gift  comparable  with  the  gift  of  religion." 

"The  king  honors  all  sects,  he  propitiates  them  by  alms.  Hut  the 
beloved  of  the  gods  attaches  less  im])ortance  to  such  gifts  and  honors  than 
to  the  enileavor  to  promote  their  essential  moral  virtues.  It  is  true  tlie 
prevalence  of  essential  virtues  differs  in  different  sects.  Hut  there  is  a 
common  basis,  and  that  is  gentleness  and  moderation  in  language.  Thus 
one  should  not  exalt  one's  i>wn  sect  and  decry  the  others  ;  one  siiould  not 
deprecate  them  without  cause  l)ut  should  render  them  on  every  occasion  the 
honor  which  they  deserve.  Striving  thus,  one  promotes  the  welfare  of  his 
own  sect  while  serving  the  others.  \Vhoe\er  from  attachinent  to  his  own 
sect,  and  with  a  view  to  ])romote  it,  exalts  it  and  decries  others,  onlv  deals 
rude  blows  to  his  own  sect.  Hence  concord  alone  is  meritorious,  so  that  ail 
bear  and  love  to  bear  the  beliefs  of  each  other.  .Ml  people,  whatever  their 
faith  may  be,  should  say  that  the  beloved  of  the  gods  attaches  less  import- 
ance to  gifts  and  external  oliservances  than  to  the  desire  to  promote  essen- 
tial moral  doctrines  and  mutual  respect  for  all  sects.  The  result  of  this  is 
the  promotion  of  my  own  faith  and  its  advancement  in  the  light  of  religion." 

"  The  beloved  of  the  gods  ardently  desires  security  for  all  creatures, 
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ii'.spL'ct  fur  life,  peace  and  kiii<lliiiess  in  livliavior.  This  is  \vh;it  the  beloved 
of  the  noda  considers  as  the  coii(|uest  of  reiitfion.  ...  I  have  felt  an 
intense  i(jy  -such  is  the  iiai)i)iness  wiiicii  the  con'iuests  of  religion  procure. 
Il  is  with  this  olijvct  that  this  religious  inscription  has  tieen  engraved,  in 
ortler  tlnit  our  sons  and  grandsons  may  not  tiiink  that  a  new  con(|uest  is 
necessary;  tiiat  tiiey  may  not  tiiink  that  con(|uest  hv  the  sword  deserves  the 
name  of  confiucst;  that  they  may  see  in  it  nothing  hut  destruction  and 
violence;  that  they  may  consider  nothing  as  true  concpiest  as  the  conquest  of 
religion." 

In  the  eighth  edict  tlie  great  ein|)eror  says:  "I  have  also  appointed 
ministers  of  religion  in  onler  lliat  tliey  may  ex<Mt  themselves  among  all 
sects,  monks  as  well  as  worldly  men.  1  have  also  liad  in  view  the  interest 
of  the  clergy,  of  Hrahmans,  of  religious  mendicants,  of  religious  Nirganthas 
and  of  various  sects  among  whom  my  oflicers  work.  The  ministers  exert 
themselves,  eacii  m  his  corporation,  and  the  ministers  of  religion  work  gen- 
erally among  all  sects.  Ill  this  wav  acts  of  religion  are  promoted  in  the 
world  as  well  as  the  |>ractice  of  religion,  vi/.,  niercv  and  charity,  truth  and 
purity,  kindness  and  gooilness.  Tiie  progress  of  religion  among  men  is 
secured  in  two  ways,  liy  |)ositive  rules  and  by  religious  sentiments.  Of  these 
two  methods  that  of  jiositive  rules  is  of  |)i>or  value,  it  is  the  inspiration  in 
the  heart  which  best  jjicvails.  It  is  solely  by  a  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  heart  that  religion  makes  a  real  advance  in  inspiring  a  respect  for  life, 
and  in  the  anxiety  not  to  kill  living  beings."  Wiio  shall  say  that  the  relig- 
ion of  this  humane  emperor  has  not  endured,  and  within  the  two  thousand 
vears  which  lia\e  succeeded,  mankind  has  discovered  no  nobler  religion  than 
to  promote  in  this  earth  "mercy  and  charitv,  truth  and  purity,  kindness 
and  goodness." 

'/('  7('//itf  (/(■^nr  //lis  lUiili  ir/iiiim/  hrlficd  the  kisfnric  I'voliilioH  of  the 
Nace ? — When  liuddhism  Ilf)iirislied  in  India,  the  arts,  sciences  and  civiliza- 
tion reached  their  /.enith,  as  witnessed  in  the  edicts  and  monuments  of 
Asokil's  reign.  Hospitals  were  first  founded  for  man  and  beast.  Mission- 
aries were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Literature  was  encouraged. 
Wherever  lUiddhisni  has  gone,  the  nations  have  imbibed  its  spirit,  and  the 
people  have  become  gentler  and  milder.  The  slaughter  of  animals  and 
drunkenness  censed,  and  wars  were  almost  abolished. 

H'liat  (he  BuJtlhis/  l.i/era/iire  h<is  n'roii^ht  for  inaiikinJ. — With  the 
advent  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon,  and  other  Buddhist  countries,  literature 
flourished,  and  wherever  it  went  it  helped  the  development  of  arts  and  let- 
ters. The  monasteries  became  the  seats  of  learning,  and  the  monks  in  obed- 
ience to  their  Master's  will,  disseminated  knowledge  among  the  people. 

Religion  and  the  Family.  The  Domestic  Education  of  Children.  The 
Marriage  Bond. — The  Sigatowdda  Sutta  lays  down  the  relations  of  the 
members  of  the  household  t  ^  one  another : 

Parents  should :    (i)  Restrain  their  children  from  vice ;  (2)  Train  them 
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in  virtue;  (3)  Have  them  tauj^ht  arts  and  sciences;  (4)  Provide  them  with 
suitable  wives  and  husbands;  (5)  Kndow  tiicm  with  an  inheritance. 

Children  should:  (i)  Support  their  parents;  (2)  Perform  the  jnoper 
family  duties;  {},)  (juard  their  property;  C4)  Majje  themselves  worthy  to  he 
the  heir;  (5)  Honor  their  memory.  'I'he  gift  of  the  whole  world  with  all 
its  wealth  would  be  no  adeciuate  return  to  parents  for  all  that  they  have 
done. 

The  Hitslmnd  should:  (l)  I'reat  his  wife  with  rcspfcl ;  (.;)  Treat  his 
wife  with  kindness;  (3)  He  faithful  to  her;  (4)  Cause  her  to  be  liouored  by 
others;  (5)  tJive  her  suitable  ornaineiits  and  clothes. 

The  Wife  should:  (i)  Order  her  household  aright;  (2)  lie  ho>pilable 
to  kinsmen  and  friends;  (3)  He  chaste;  (4)  He  a  Ihnfly  housekeeper;  (5) 
Show  diligence  and  skill. 

Buddhist  Brotherhood. —  liuddlia  was  the  (irst  to  establish  the  brother- 
hood svithout  distinction  of  caste  and  race.  'I'wenty-four  centuries  ago  he 
declared,  "  .\s  the  great  streams,  ()  disciples,  however  many  they  may  be, 
the  Ganges,  Jumna,  /Vchiravati,  Sarabhu,  when  they  reach  the  great  ocean  lo.se 
their  old  name  and  their  old  descent,  and  bear  only  one  name  -the  great 
ocean,  so  also  do  the  Hrahmans,  Kshatriyas,  \'aishyas,  and  Sudras,  lose 
their  distinctions  when  they  join  the  brotherhood."  The  outcast  as  well  as 
the  prince  was  admitted  to  this  order.  \'irtue  wa.s  the  passport,  not  wealth 
and  rank. 

Bii'idhas  Kxiillid  7'ohnniie.—  "  lihikshus,  if  others  speak  against  me, 
or  speak  against  my  doctrine,  or  speak  against  the  order,  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  be  angry,  disc(Mitentetl  or  <lis])leased  with  them  .  .  .  If  voii, 
in  consequence  thereof,  become  angry  and  dissatislied,  you  bring  yourself 
into  danger  ...  If  you  become  angry  and  dissatisfied  will  you  be  able  to 
judge  whether  they  speak  correctly  or  incorrectly?  'We  shall  not.  O  Lord, 
be  able.  .  .  .  H  others  speak  against  me  you  should  repudiate  the  false- 
hood as  being  a  falsehood,  saying,  'These  things  are  not  .so,  they  are  not 
true,  these  things  are  not  existing  amongst  us,  they  are  not  in  us.'" 

"  Hhikshus,  if  others  speak  in  praise  of  me,  speak  in  praise  of  mv  doc- 
trine, or  speak  in  praise  of  the  order,  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
pleased,  gratified,  or  elated  in  mind  ...  If  you,  in  conse(|uence  thereof,  be 
pleased,  gratified,  or  elated  in  mind,  you  bring  yourselves  thereby  into  danger. 
The  truth  should  l)e  received  by  you  as  being  the  truth,  knowing  that  these 
things  exist,  that  they  are  true,  that  they  exist  among  you  and  are  seen  in 
you  ..." 

Buddhism  and  Modern  Science. — Sir  Edwin  Arnold  savs  :  "  1  have  often 
said,  and  I  shall  say  again  and  again,  that  between  Bu<l(lhism  and  modern 
science  there  exists  a  close  intellectual  bond.  When  Tyndall  tells  us  of 
sounds  we  cannot  hear,  and  Norman  I.ockyerof  colors  we  cannot  see,  when 
Sir  William  Thompson  and  Prof.  Sylvester  push  mathematical  investigation 
to  regions  almost  beyond  the  calculus,  and  others,  still  bolder,  imagine  and 
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*  try  to  grapple  a  .s|)acc  of  (mir  (liiiK'iisii)ii>,  what  is  all  this  cxi:cpt  the  Uuil- 
(llii.st  Miiyd'f  Ami  when  l)ai'wiii  sliows  us  life  passinvf  onward  and  upward 
through  a  series  of  ioiistantly  impr(pviiig  forms  towanl  lln'  lielter  and  the 
llest,  each  individual  starting  in  new  existence  with  the  records  of  |i\>{nne 
good  and  evil  stain)ied  deep  and  incffaceahly  from  the  old  ones,  what  is  this 
again  but  the  Buddhist  iloctrine  of  Karma  and  Dharina?"  Finally,  if  we 
gather  up  all  the  re5ults  of  modern  research,  and  look  away  from  the  hest 
literature  to  the  largest  discovery  in  physics  and  the  latest  word  in  hiologv. 
what  is  the  conclusion  the  high  and  joyous  conclusion  forced  upon  the 
mind,  if  not  that  which  renders  true  Ituddhisui  so  glad  anci  so  hopjfid  f 

Clin  the  Kno'ii'hd^e  of  KilitiinH  he  St'wnlific  ? ISuddliism  is  a  scientific 

religion,  inasmuch  as  it  earnestly  enjoins  that  nothing  whatever  he  accepted 
on  faith.  Huddha  has  said  that  nothing  should  he  believed  merely  because 
it  is  said.     Jiuddhism  is  tantamount  to  a  knowledge  of  other  sciences. 

Religion  ill  i/s  Relation  to  Month.  -The  highest  morality  is  inculcated 
in  the  system  of  Ituddha,  since  it  permits  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion, 
sets  its  face  against  |)iisecution  and  cruelty,  and  recognizes  the  rights  of  ani- 
mals. J)rink,  opium,  and  all  that  tend  to  destroy  the  composure  of  the  mind 
are  discountenanced. 

J)iffereiit  Se/ieiiies  for  the  Restoration  of  J-'allen  Man. — It  is  the  duty  of 
the  lihikshus  and  of  the  religious  men  (Upasakas)  not  only  to  be  an  example 
of  holy  life,  but  continually  to  exhort  their  weaker  brethren  by  pointing  out 
the  pernicious  effects  of  an  evil  life,  and  the  gloriousness  of  a  virtuous  life, 
and  urge  them  to  a  life  of  purity.  The  fallen  should  on  no  account  be  neg- 
lected ;  they  are  to  be  treated  with  sympathy. 

Religion  and  .Social  Rrolileins.— The  basic  doctrine  of  Buddhism  is  to 
relieve  human  suffering.  A  life  of  sensual  pleasures  is  condemned,  and  the 
conflicts  of  labor  and  capital  and  other  problems  which  confront  Europe  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  Buddhistic  countries.  In  the  I'asala  Sutta  he  who  does 
not  look  after  the  poor  is  called  a  Vasala  or  low-born  man.  In  the  Sigatoxvaiia 
Sutta,  Buddha  enjoins  on  men  to  devote  one-fourth  of  their  wealth  in  the 
cause  of  the  relief  of  the  needy.  In  the  Mahadhamiiia  Sainadana  Sutta  Bud- 
dha says  the  poverty  of  a  man  is  no  excuse  for  his  neglect  of  religion.  As 
the  dropsy  patient  must  take  bitter  medicine,  so  the  poor,  notwithstanding 
their  poverty,  niust  lead  the  religious  life  which  is  liartl. 

Religion  and  'J'ein/'eranee.  lUiildha  said  :  "  .Man  already  drunk  with 
ignorance  shonld  not  add  thereto  by  the  imbibition  of  alcoholic  drinks."  One 
of  the  vows  taken  by  the  Buddhist  monks  and  by  the  laity  runs  thus:  "  I 
take  the  vow  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks  because  they  hinder  progress 
and  virtue."  'I'hc  /Mamwiia  Sutta  nays :  "  The  householder  that  delights 
in  the  law  should  not  indulge  in  intoxicating  drinks,  slK)uld  not  cause  others 
to  drink,  and  should  not  sanction  the  acts  of  those  who  drink,  knowing  that 
it  results  in  insanity.  The  ignorant  conniiit  sins  in  consecjuence  of  drunken- 
ness and  also  make  others  drink.  You  should  avoid  this.  It  is  the  cause  of 
demerit,  insanity  and  ignorance — though  it  be  pleasing  to  the  ignoiant." 
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'I'he  dangers  of  mixlcrn  life  oriwiiiiite  chieHy  from  drink  and  brutality, 
and  in  Huddiiist  countries  tiiu  law,  based  upon  teachings  of  Hiiddhisni,  pro- 
hibits the  nianutacture,  sale  and  use  of  lii|ii()r,  and  prevents  the  siaiigliler  of 
animals  for  food.  The  inscri|>tions  <>(  As<ika  and  the  histories  of  Ceylon,  l'>iir- 
mah  and  other  Huddhist  countries  prove  this. 

liiHflits  Cotifentil  on  Womini  h>  /h<Uii/ti.<m.  The  same  rights  are  given 
to  woman  as  to  man,  Not  the  least  difference  is  shown,  and  perfect  etiuai- 
itv  has  been  proclaimed.  "Woman,"  Huddha  says  in  the  CluilaTidala  Sii/fa 
and  in  the  .)/(///(;?'(/a;,;'v/, '•  may  attain  tlie  highest  path  of  holiness,  Ualiat- 
ship,  which  is  open  to  man." 

/.ori  of  Country  and  Observance  of  Law.  In  the  Ma/iafiariniMana 
Si4f/ii  Huddiia  enjoined  love  for  one's  country.  "So  long  as  a  people  meet 
together  in  concord  and  rise  in  concord,  and  carry  out  their  undertakings  in 
concord,  so  long  as  tiiey  enact  nothing  not  already  estal)lished,  abrogate 
nothing  that  has  been  already  enacted,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  institutions  as  establisheil  in  former  days,  so  long  as  they  esteem  and 
honor  and  revere  tile  elders,  so  long  as  no  women  or  girls  are  detained 
among  them  by  force  or  abduction,  so  long  as  they  honor  and  revere  the 
shrines  in  town  and  country,  so  long  will  they  be  ex|)ecled  not  to  decline, 
but  to  prosper." 

'I'/ie  Fralernity  of  People. — As  Buddhism  acknowledges  no  caste  system, 
and  admits  the  perfect  equality  of  all  men,  it  proclaims  universal  brother- 
hood. But  peoples  should  agree  in  tiie  acceptance  of  the  universal  virtues, 
liuddhism  advocates  universal  ]>eace  amongst  nations,  and  deplores  war  and 
bloodshed.  The  rights  of  smaller  trii)es  and  nations  for  a  separate  exist 
ence  should  be  protected  from  aggressive  warfare.  In  the  An^n/lara 
Xikuya,  Tika  A'i/>a/ii,  /ir<i/imiina7'iii;f^a,  Huddha  advocates  arbitration, 
instead  of  war.  Buddhism  strongly  condemns  war  on  the  ground  of  the 
great  loss:s  it  brings  on  humanity.  It  says  that  devastation,  famine  and 
other  such  evils  have  been  brought  on  by  war. 

Works  treating  on  Buddhism.— The  Idea  of  Rebirth,  by  F.  Aran- 
dale;  The  Wheel  of  the  Law.  by  Alabaster;  The  Light  of  Asia,  by  Sir 
Kdwin  .\rnold  ;  Keligioiis  of  India,  bv  .V.  Bartii  ;  linilation  of  Buddha,  liv 
Ernst  M.  Bowden  ;  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures,  by  S.  Beal  ;  Buddhism 
in  China,  by  S.  Beal  ;  Chinese  Buddhist  Literalure.  Iiy  S.  Beal  ;  Romantic 
Legend  of  Sakya  Muni,  bv  S.  Beal  ;  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western 
World,  by  S.  Beal,  2  vols;  Life  of  lliouen  Thsang,  by  S.  Beal  ;  Dhanima- 
l)ada,  by  S.  Beal  ;  Sutta  Nipata,  by  Sir  M.  Coomaraswamy  ;  .Sarva  Darsana 
Sanghra,  by  Cowell  ;  I'ali  Dictionary,  by  R.  C.  Childers  ;  I  listory  of  .\ncient 
Civilization  in  India,  by  Romesh  Chandra  Dutt ;  Indian  limpire,  by  Sir  W. 
W.  Hunter;  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  Buddhism,  llibbcrt  Lectures,  by  Prof. 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids;  Buddhism,  by  Dr.  Kitel ;  IIand-i)ook  for  the  Student 
of  Chinese  Buddhism,  by  Dr.  Eitel;  Legend  of  Gautama,  by  Bishop  Bigan- 
det,  2  vols ;  The   Unknown   God,  by  Loring   Brace  ;    Chinese   Buddhism, 
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Keli><ii)iis  ill  (!liiiia,  liy  Dr.  ("Ii.  Ildkiiis  ;  riiilnsopliy  of  the  L'punishads,  l)y 
(idukIi  ;  nriciital  l<L-li).,'i()M.s,  liy  S,  Jcilin.soii,  2  vi)l»;  Manunl  nf  llimlu  fan- 
tlieisin,  liv  fill.  Jiicol) ;  Vicis.siliiiles  of  Aivan  Civilization,  liv  M.  M.  Kuiitc  ; 


Ills  Life  aii<l  Works,  liv  Koiosi;  Sailed    Hook 
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ast,  V 
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VIII. 


xi.,  xiii.,  xvii.,  xix.,  XX.,  xxi..  xxii,,  xxxv.,  iiy  Max  .Miillci  ;  Kuddliist  Catc- 
ihiMii,  l)V  II.  .S.  Ojcott;  (ioldfii  Kiil.'s  of  litiddliisiii.  I.y  11.  S.  Olcolt  ; 
Tlii'osopliv,   Ucli«ioii   and    ( )iiiilt    Science,   livll.S.  ( llcott  ;   lUiddlia  ;  Ins 


Life.  Law  and  Older,  l)V  I  >r.   Ileriuann   <  (JiliMil 


"''Vf 


L'dii 


irua, 


Lili 


I! 


lulUha, 


.V  W.    W.   Kockliill;     Tiheh 


Tales,  |)v  Ralston  ;    lliidillia  (iln 


slia's  I'aialilcs,  \>y  Captain  Koi^jers  ;  Manual  of  liuddluMii,  l*!a.--tein  Mona- 
cliism,  l)y  H.  Spence  Hardy;  Itiiddliist  Calecliisin.  Iiv  SiiMiadia  Mhiksliii  ; 
liiiddliisni  in  China,  hv  Sehlaj,'iiit\veil  ;   Ceylon    Mahavansa,   by  Wijesiiilia. 


RKIHT  REV.  JOHN  J.  KKANK,  DA).,  WASHIMllON,  D.  C. 

"SWF.KT  INUEKl)  HAS  IT  BEEN  K)K  ClOll's  LONG  SKI'AKAI  Kl)  ClIll.DKEN  lo  MEET  AT  LAST', 
SWEET  TO  SEE  AM)  KKEl.  THAT  IT  IS  AN  AWHX  WKdNc;  KIR  !:!■  I.KiKiN,  WHItll  IS  Of  THE  I.OKD 
OF  LOVE,  TO  INSI'IRE  HAl  KEI),  WHICH  IS  OK  THE  EVIL  ONE  ;  SWEET  TO  TIE  AfJAIN  THE  BONDS  OH 
^^^ECT10N  BROKEN  SINCE  THE  DAYS  OK  HAHEL,  ANU  TO  TASTE  '  HOW  GOOD  AND  HOW  SWEET  A 
THING  IT  IS  KOR  BRETHREN  Til  LIVE  IN  UNITY.' " 


SO 


f  r 


Till-:    IXCAKNAIIOX    ll)i:.\     IX     IIISI'ORN      AXI)    IX 

JKSL'S    CIIRIST. 


W    KK.nr  1\:;\'.  In 


UN  1.  Kiwi:.  I).Ij.,  oi-   W  \siii\(;iiin. 


1  he  Mihjci't  a>>ii,'iu:(l  In  iin-  is  m>  vast  llial  an  linu''  Udiilil  liol  sutlicc  U) 
(lull  iusiiee.  I  Irii'c,  ill  llu-  s|).ul-  ni  tliiil\-  iiiimilcs  I  ran  nnis  |>'iin!  (Hit 
ct'ilain  lini-s  mI  tlifui'^hi,  Iru^imt,'.  Imwcvrr.  liial  llu'ir  trull.  wHI  lie  so  nianili-st 
anil  llK-ir  sit'iiilKaiu  c  sn  e\  uliail  llial  i1k'  ruiuhi.-idii  to  Wiiicli  tliev  lca>l  inav 
liL  iliarh  U(ii,'ni/L'il  as  a  lioniiinstiatt.-il  larl. 

CinTd  has  tniK  saiil  that  tlu-if  m-vci'  was  a  race  i.l  alliuisls.  Ci-saro 
]?alli<'  iias  noted  with  rijual  tnilli  that  llieic  never  has  lieeii  a  raee  ni  deisls. 
Illdiviilual  atiieisl>  ami  iiiili\iiliial  ileisis  there  lia\e  alwaes  heeii  lull  |Ik-\- 
liave  al\va\s  lieen  recoLini/eil  a>  almorinal  |jeini,'s.  ilunianilv  liste;!s  tii 
them,  v-eiirhs  iheir  ulleraiuo  in  the  seaUsul  reason,  smiles  sadly  al  their 
va.uiarii.-.  ai)ii  111  lids  last  the  Iwo-fnld  (  iiii\  ielinii  ill. it  there  is  a  .-'iipieine 
lieini,'.  the  Aiitlnir  nl  all  else  that  i>.  and  ih.il  man  is  iioi  left  to  the  nierev  (it 
iunoraiii  (•   ><>    ol    Ljuess-work    in   reu'aid  to  the  ]nir[iii.--e  of    his  1  e.lltr,  but.  lias 


knowlci-lue 


>f  it  Irom  the  i:re.\l    1  alh 


'Ibis  .siiMiine  enlieept'.in  (li  the  I'JsteiK'e  <>l  'rod  and  ol  llie  existence  of 
reveia!;on  is  not  a  >|)iiiitaneons  uiaieiation  Iroin  the  brain  ol  man.     'I  yndall 


and    I  .'.sicir   have    denion>liated    that    there    i-   no  spoiitaiK. 


oils  1,'eneia-  i.ai 


fmni  tiie  inorLranif  to  the  ■'I'.^'anir,      hisl  as  iillle  is  there  or  eolild  tlicre  be,  a 
s|iontaneoiis   ucneralion   ol   the   idea  of  the    liilinile   from   t!\e   brain  of  the 


Unite.       The   f:i 


lel.    in    eaih    easr,  is    the  resn 


It   < i\   .{   loiu'h   Iroin  al 


o\e.     All 


hiiinaiihx  ])oinls  biek  to  a  eolden  .lue.  \lien  man  u.is  laliulp  '.if  the  Divine 
bv  the  1  'i  VI  lie.  thai  in  I  ha  I  know  led  ye  h  mivdit  Uiiow  w  by  he  himself  existed, 
iiii  i  h.  u  his  life    .as  to  be  shape'l. 

( 'iirioasK.  sl:.iiii,'elv.  sadiv  as  thai  |irimilive  teacliiiiLr  of  man  bv  his 
♦  icilor  has  'oeeii  iransfoinied  in  the  !:i|i.m.  of  .ii;(>.  m  the  \  iciss'ttides  tii  di..- 
lanl  ivamleriii!,'.--.  of  vi'rvinu  forlenes  and  of  i'iiani..'inu'  eultiire,  still  the  coin- 
]iaiative  s(ii'i\  id     in   lent   relii;ions   sln^ws  tl.,il  in  them  all  tlieie  has  exi.sled 


me  eell'ral.  piMital  concept,  dies  id.  indeed,    'ii    \ 


arioiis  traibs  of  invlh  and 


lecelid  .ind  piiih  .-u|ih\'.  \el  ever  reeoi,''iii/ablv  llie  same      Ihe  concep!    of  tlic 


fallen  race  ol  man  and  of  a  fiitii 


re   rolorer,  di  li\erer.  redeciiK 


r.  who    beint,' 


hiinia-'    -hoiild  vet  be  different  from  and  above  ihc  nunK  human. 


Ai.aiii  we  ask.  whence   this  com. 


si  crilicisin  demonstrates  t''a'  it  is  no 


Li  pi  ?     And  auain  the  sifting  of  seriou.s 
1  a  spo'itaneo.is  ijeneration  of 


tiie  In, man  brain,  that  it  is  .lot  I'u  luiti,'!  nu  ili  of  man's  contemplation  i^f 
nature  around  him  and  ol  the  saii  and  sl.ir.-  abi)\e  hoii,  althoMuli.  incc  liav- 
inu'  the  concept,  he  could  easil)-  liiid  in  all  nature  symbol',  and  analoijie;-  of 
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All 
iuo 
ted, 

his 

iiii- 

>t>'.l 

ni.l 

llu' 


it.  It  i-  |i;i'l.  aMii  the  ('oiitral  pari,  of  iho  niuii-nl  iiiciii'iM'  'if  the  'iiiinan 
race,  ti-llm.i,'  man  wlial  iu'  is  and  \\li\  hi'  i^  .-.ulIi  ,ini|  linw  Iil'  is  in  attain 
mnictliinL:  hfUt-r  as  liis  !it-ail  \oaiiis  In  ijn. 

( ilanciiij,'  niiw.  in  the  liirhl  m[  iIil-  lii>lui\  nf  rc'iui'in.^,  at  llial  slvcain  ^if 
Iraililion  as  il- tunic-s  dnwh  the  aun's,  we  .-oi'  il  di\i<U-  iiitu  iwn  ik-ai  Iv  dis- 
tinct branclif.-.  mii'  :di,.|iini,'  llnuiuhl.  or  >ha|icd  \<y  ihnayiit.  in  tin;  oa>k'in 
half  of  Asia,  the  uiIilt  in  llic  western  hall.  .\nd  lhi->e  ium  M'paiale  streams 
reeeiv  e  tlieil  distinel  i\  e  t  haraeler  Iruni  the  idea  jne'.alent  iu  the  east  and 
\^esl   I'!   .Asia   eiineemini;    the  naliiie  ol  man.  .mcl.  ei>n^eiiilei!ll\'.  i'i>tuernini{ 


lis  lehitiiiii  to  (  iiid 


In  ti 


le  \ve>'  "I  .\>i,i,  the  Semitic  Inanch    of  ihe  liuman   l.uniiv.  tnLjeilirr 


with  It-  Arvan  neitrhhoi-.  of  l'l■|^ia.  eonsldeied  man  ,i>  a  sidi-ianl  iai  indi- 
\idiia!it\.  |)rodticed  liy  the  Infinite  lleiny,  and  piodiiced  a.s  a  di.'-tinel  enlitv, 
(iistinet  fioin  Ins  Inliiiile  .Antlior  in  his  own  tiniJe  |>ersonalit\ .  and.  tlironyh 
the  imm<i'lalit\  of  (he  soni,  ineseninj.;  tiiat  distinct  individnalitx' fore\i-i-. 

I^a.-.eni  .\si,i.  on  the  colitiar\-.  iiidd  lliat  n:an  had  not  a  siilj>t.uiliid 
iiidi\  i('iialit\,  !iut  onl\'  a  |dienomenal  !ndi\  idualil  \-.  Iheie  i>,  the\  >aid. 
onlv  one  ^nl■>lance  — tlu'  inlinite;  all  things  are  lail  phenomena,  enumal  i"ns 
I  f  the  inlinite.  "  lleliohl."  >a\'  the  Law.--  ol  \Ianu.  '"how  the  ;-parL-  leap 
(rim  the  tl.ime  and  lall  hack  into  it  ;  i~ii  ali  things  em. male  from  ihahma 
.tnd  .'iLMin  lo.ve  themselves  in  him."  "liehoiil,"  >a\s  l!iiddhi-m.  "' how  the 
•  lewdrop  lies  on  the  \u'u>  le.il.  a  tiiu-  panicle  of  the  stream,  lifteil  from  il  liv 
evapoiation  and  slippini,'  olf  the  lotii-  leaf  lo  |ii>e  ilself  inihe  ^tleam  auain." 
I  lui.- tliev  distinu'nished  l.'cuveen  heiny  and  e\i>t<Mue  ;  liclwcin  peisi^iin^* 
slih.stanee,  the  inlinit'.,  and  the  e\aiie>c  in  pliiii'.men.i  emanalinv  fioiii  1! 
for  awhile,  namelv.  1  lan  and  all  existent  lhim;>. 

From  llie--e  <ippo--ite  ((incepts  u'  man  >piaiiu'  opposite  coiKcpl-  of  the 
ii.itine  (d'  .^.iiid  .ind  evil.  In  weslei  .  Asia.  ;,'ood  \va>  the  conloniiil\  ol  tin; 
lini'  •  will  with  llie  will  of  the  liilinile.  whi(h  i>  wisdom  and  love;  e\il  wa.s 
the  deviation  ol  ihe  hnite  will  Irnm  the  eternal   norm    id    wisdom    and    lo\i,?. 


leiice  iiutivahi.al  accoiiiital;il'tv  ami  ui 


lilt,  as  lonj,'  as  the   deviation    lastei 


hence  the  cine  ol  evil  wdieii  the  linite  vvdl  is  hroiiuhl    hack    in!o   coinformity 
ViUli    the    Inlinite  :   iieiue   the  iiahi)iiirss  of  viilue  and  ihe  hllss  (,|  in'niortal- 


il  v  and  the  \  a 


hie  ol  exist 


elice. 


I'.. (stern  .\sia.on  the  conlrarv.  considered  existence  as  .dnipiv  and  solely 
an  e\  il.  in  f,u  t  the  sole  ,ind  .ill  pcix  adinu'  evil,  and  I  lie  onlv  i,'ood  wasilel.ver- 
i.nce  from  exislei  ce,  the  extinction  of  all  mdiv  idiialit v  in  the  oldiv  ion  of  the 


Inlinite.      Aitlnaiwd 


1    cMslelice    was    Cdiiceiv o 


I   .Is  the  Work  of  th"  inlinite 


Day,  as  an  emanation  coniino  forth  from  the  Inlinite  -\et  1;  vvas  coiisideif.il 
siinpiv  .1  curse,  and  all  hmiiaii  dulv  had  this  lurils  meaniiiL;  and  lis  pmpcse, 
to  hrtak  loose  from  tiie  fetters  of  exislenv'e  ind  to  hcl|)  others  with  ourselves 
to  reach  nonexistence. 


Uiice    Mi 


iL'ain,  ill   western    .\sia. 


he   fuliire    redeemer  vcas  conceived   as 


masterful  individuality,  huiiian,  indcc'l,  type  and    head   of   lliu   race,  hut 


M 


!  n;   -— 
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uIm)    ipcrviidtd    1)\-   1 


11-  iliviiiilv   in   wavs   ;iiiil  ikv'ii'o  111 


>iv  iir  Ic»  iil)MurcI\- 
iniuiivfd,  iiiid  iiM(l  1p\  llii'  ilivinilv  lo  IhimU  llii'  cliaiiis  ul  niiniil  evil  and 
unill  nav.  niliii  tlicv  mi|i|him-(I,  of  pliv.->ual  and  nalinnal  evils  as  Wfll  .ind 
Ul  \n\uii  man  l.^k  lo  liappiniss,  In  holiness,  lo  (ind.  riui>,  vai;iiidv  or  more 
clearh  .  tliev  held  an  idea  of  (he  iiuarnalion  ol  llie  Deilv  for  nian'.--  yood  ; 
and  his  ineainalion  u  as  nalurallv  hjoked  loiuaid  lo  as  tin.-  cvounnin  hless- 
in.L;  and  uh'i'v  "I  hiiiiianit\'. 


In  easlein  A^ 


la.  on  Ihe  ronlraiv,  as  ma 


II  and   all   tliiiiu>  \\im\-    lei^aicleit 


as  phenomenal  rmanalinns  of  (lie  Inlinile,  il  lollowe<l  llial  e\eis  in  an  \n  as  an 
iiHaiiialion.  And  sinee  liiis  plicnonieiial  exislenee  was  lulisldeied  a  lanse, 
wliieh  ineleiiip>\eliosis  <li'aL;i,'ed  out  pililiill\  ;  and  if  tliere  wa.-<  room  for  I  he 
notion  ol  a  Uedeemei ,  he  \va>  lo  he  one  leeo^ni/inn  more  clearlv  llMiiotlieis 
what  a  curse  exislenee  is,  sli  iiL;i,dint,'  more  resoliilelv  llian  others  lo  i;el  out 
of  il.  and  exhorlini;  and  L;nidiiii;  olheis  lo  eseape  fniin  il  Willi  linn. 

-leiiis.    We  easilv  reco^'ni/e  llial  iheir 


W 


e  liaiise  lo  e>;imale  these  two  ^v 


fund; 


iineiilal   dillereiae   is    a   ditlereme   ol    phi 


Ihe    loneli>lone  of 


philo^o|)jl^•  is  human  leason.  and  ue  ha\e  a  riuhl  to  ajijilv  il  to  all  tonus  of 
|iliilosopli\.  Willi  iMi  n  levereiiee.  therelore,  liiit  in  all  reverence  and  tender- 
ness (if  religious  svmpathv,  we  appl\  to  the  philosophies  iinderlviiiL;  lho>c 
two  systems,  ihe  loiiehstoiie  of  reason. 

We  ash  eastern  .Vsia  :  llou  can  the  pheiioniena  of  the  liilinite  lieini;  he 
linile  .■"  I'or  jiheiiomen..  are  iinl  entities  in  themselves,  lull  phase.>  of  beint,'. 
We  have  onlv  to  look  calmK  in  ord  r  lo  .-^ee  iieie  a  contra<liclii)n  in  term.>-', 
an  iiicoinpalil)ilil\   in  ideas,  .iii  inipo.v^ihijitv. 

W'c  asU  ayam  :  How  can  the  emanations  of  Ihe  liilinite  lieinij  he  evil  ? 
lurthe   inlinile   lieini,'   must  he  esseiitiallv  i,'ooil.     /oroasler  declared  thai 

would    have   an  I'lid,  and 


.Miriman,  tin'  evil  one,  had  had  a  lHL;iniiinu  and 
\\  as,  Iheiefoie,  not  eternal  or  inlinile.  .\nd  if  there  is  hut  one  sulislance, 
then  llu  emaiialions.  the  phenoiiH  iia,  ol  the  Inlinile  lleint;  are  limiself ;  how- 
can  ihev  he  evil 
free  from  ? 


low   can   ills   incarnation  he 


tlie  one   u'ical  curse  to  i,'el 


\i;ain  we   isk  :    How   can  this  human  indi\ 


diialits  (d  ours,  ,^o  strong.  si> 


persislelit  in  its  '.ell-coiiscioiisness  ami  self-assertion,  he  a  plieiiomeiioii  with- 
out a  sulislance  '  ( )r,  il  il  have  as  its  suhstance  the  Inlinile  il(  iiiu  himself, 
then   how  can  il  he,  as  il  loo  often  is,  so  iynoiant   ,ind   errini,;,  so  weak   and 


chanviidul.  .-.o  l\  jit;, 


lliat  ads  .in' 


dishonest,  so   iik-.ui 


•  I   lei    u>   lememher 


predicated  not  of  pheiioniciia,  hiil  of  sulislance,  of  Iieiiii,'. 


tei    luini.iii   )irojrres.s 


<  hice  more  we  ask  :  If  liiiman  exislenee  is  hut  .i  cui>e,  and  if  the  onlv 
lilessini(  is  lo  le.-train.  In  resist,  to  thwart  and  uet  ml  of  all  thai  constitutes 
il,  then  what  a  niockerv  and  a  lie  i>  tliat  aspiration  alt 
which  spurs  noble  men  lo  llieir  noblest  aehie\cnienls  I 

'I'o  I  lie  si  i|iieslions  pantheism,  cm  a  nation  isni,  has  110  .ui>\'.cr  that  reason 
can  accept.  Il  can  never  coiistilule  a  pliilosopln ,  hecaiise  it.--  h.i.^o  are  con- 
tradictions.    Shall  we  say  that  a  thini;  may  lie  false  in  iiliilosophy  aiul  yet 
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true  in  rt-lii/iiin 


•|"ll:ll 


rtMSd'"  !e|niili.ili-'>  il  .1-  .ili^un 


..11(1   oiuT    l)\-  ,ui    iiwciil'H    III    i>,irai|ii\es  ;  Init 
ami  llii'  A|>i)stlc  of  iIk' <  ii'Mlikv^  lias  wl-II  s.iid 


that  rcliLli'  'II  imi^l  1k' 


nil"    iv.i>')iialilr    sci'vico. 


1 1  til 


nan    lilc.  nil  aiii.itKiii, 


Icinptian.  in  1-1    in.' in  >omclliiin.'  ilill'i'icnl    fimn   llii>.      Tor  llu-  spiiit  that 


IhciIIk'S  tlir.i.iL'ii  111  ■  li'.i'liliiin  of   llir  V..\>{.  iIil'  >|)iiil     of  prulniiii'l  >cU 
liilatinii  ill  I'lK-  |irrsi_-iuH-  i 
lli'j  tliini4s  I  if  siiiM.-,  uc  11' il 


'I    llu'  liirmiu-.  ai 


if   axclii'  soil 


Aiini 


iinin  il.itiiiM  a^  l<> 


iiiih     inn 


>\inpalliv.  11. IV.    ilir  M 


lull  iiinihl  to  ciitcil.iiii  tliL'  lciiilcic-.t 
uxicsl  ivviTuiu.-.  Willi  lliat  lias  |iii)keil  into  it  luit 
I  "  f<  •  iIk'  fa^einalion  of  its  iinslic  ulooin  f  iiiil  irlii;i(.in  nu'an>  nniii.-  than 
;  1        ts    i.s    nuMii!    not  Im    iii.in'.-  Ik-.h'I    alone    liiil  for   liis  iiilclkH-I    also.      Il 


si    li  ivi'    for   II  ■    f 


uunilation   a 


l)L-.|.riuk    of   solid    |)liiloso|)liv.        I'lM 


I  lu-n  .iiiil  .i|>i>l\  llu-  loii'-li-.|on. 


Ill  lln..  Irailili f    iIk-  WosI. 


Il   IS  thai  what    is    ii 


llurc  il  iiicU  111!  Il  111,'llu  |>hiliiso|)lnc  rclk'ctiun  to  icioi,'iiizL'  how  Iruo 
il  sflf  ixsistent.  what  has  a  hcijinnim;  must  lie  linilo, 
.  ai  that  the  liniU'  iniisl  In-  siilistanii,cli\  ilisliiuM  from  llic  InlinitL'.  Wc  iti;- 
■ii,'nizc  that  im  iniilliplicalioii  of  Imito  iii'liviiliialil  los  can  ilclract  troin  the 
InlinitL' nor  I  iiuii!  ihrir  adililion  ail>l  to  lIu'  Inlinite;  for  inlinitudi;  rcsidi-s 
not  in  iiiiilti|ilit  ation  oj  thiii'^^.  Inil  m  tin-  In  imdicss  (.•sscncc  ot  iioiiii;,  in 
whoso  simple  and  all  [u'rvadini,'  ininn.nsi,\  liie  iniiititndL'  of  linitc  lhini,'s 
have  their  evisleiue  uladlv  and  i,'rateliilK  .  "  W'h.il  have  vou  that  von  have 
not  ret'eiv<il  ■'      And  if  \oii   have  received    il  win-  >liould  vou  i;lorv  as  if  vou 


had  not  reeenei 


il  :*"     This  is  the  ki 


evnole  not  onlv  of  their  hiiinlih'  depend- 
vnee,  hut  also  of  their  triadsome  thankfulness. 

We  reeouiii/e  thai  in.in's  .^ulislaiilial  indi\  idualits'.  his  si)iriUial  iiiiuior- 
talitv,  his  individual  power  ol  will  and  eiinsei|ucnt  moral  rcsponsihilitv.  are 
ujreat  truths  linked  toirfther  in  manifest  l'i>;ic,  ureal  facts  staiulini,'  together 
immovahlv. 

We  sie  that  natural  ills  arc  the  lot;ical  result  of  the  limitations  of  the 
liiiite,  and  thai  moral  evil  i..~  the  result  of  the  ilcvialion  ol   hiiin.inilv  fioiii  the 


m  (if  till'  Intinile,  in  which  Iriilli  and  i.-cliliide  esseiil 


lallv  resulc. 


W 


e   set    that    the  end   ami  piiriiosi    .UK 


1  destiiiv,  as  well  as  the  oriu'in  of 


the  linile  iiiii>t  he  in  the  Inlinitc      nol  in  the  extinci  ion  ol  I  he  linite  indi\  idii.ilit', 


■Ise  whvsliiiuld  il  receiv('  e\i>tence  al 


Inn  ill  its  perlection  and  lieati- 


liidi'.     .And  iherelore  we  ste  that  man's  upward  as|)irati(in  for  the  lietter  and 
the  best  is  no  illusion  lull  a  reasonable  ni..-liml    for  the  iii;lit  ciiidaiice  of  h'.s 


All   llii.-  wc   liml   exiiiicilK    >t.ileil   "i  pl.iinlv   implied  in  the  tradition  .if 


the   West.      II 


man  whii  h  ni.u 


(re    we    II 


i\(     I   pliilos"pliv   coiuerinn^    (iod   ami   conecrnimj 
basis  of  reliijioii.     W  hat    ihen  has 


well  ser\c  ;i-  Hie  l.U  iMiial 


tins  iraditiop  to  tell  u.s  coinermm,'  the  iiicarnain'ii  and  the  redemption  ' 

Irotii  the  bevtinniiiL,'.  we  seeeverv  linger  pnintini;  toward  "the  expeiled 
of  the  nati'ii.-.  the  ihsired  of  llie  everlaNlini,'  hills."  <  )ne  after  anollKr  tlie 
patriarchs,  the  jiioin'er  fathers  i,f  the  race,  remind  their  de;<ieiulants  of  the 
})r(imist  i.''vtn  in  the  beijinnini;.     Uevered  .i^  thm   w.  re,  each  of   them  savs : 


8S6 
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am  mil  tlii'  u\\n 


Icil 


.k  f. 


ni'.vanl  ami  .slriw  lo  lie  woilliv  tn  tVL'i.-i\L 


III 


Anioii),'  all  llui>u  tfical  leaders  Md^cs  stands  lorlli    in   sjiceial  yramK-iir 


iind    inajestN-.       IJiit    in    liis  suMmie  luiniility  and    Inilldi 


M. 


■■es    aN'.> 


exclaims  :  "'  1  am  nul  llic  Messiah  ;  I  am  mdy  his  type  and  lii,'uie  and  pro- 
cursor.  The  I.iird  lialli  ll^ed  me  In  deli\er  his  peuple  Imni  ihe  laiiil  ut 
l)oiulai^e,  but  lialli  nut  permitted  me  to  enter  the  promised  land,  because  I 
trcs|)as.sed  ai,'ainst  him  in  the  midst  nl   llu 


ildien    III    Israel  at  the  wale 


ic)  IS  Id  deliver  man 


of  cuiiUadicliim  ;    I  am  but  a  lii^ure  ni  the  sinless  ( )iie  \vl 

kind  lidm  tile   bondage   iif   e\il    and    lead    them   into  the    piuinised  land  dl 

their  eternal  iidieiitaiiee.      I.odk  lorward  and  prepare  fur  him." 

( )nc  after  another  the  i)rd|)hets.  the  glorious  sai^Cs  ol  Isr.iel,  arise,  and 
eacii,  like  Moses,  point  forward  to  Ilim  that  is  td  enme.  And  each  l)rini>.-- 
oiil  in  clearer  liyht  whd  and  what  lie  is  to  be,  the  nature  d)  the  Incarnatidii. 
"  IJehdld,  a  X'iryiu  shall  cdiieeive  and  shall  brim,'  fdrtli  a  mjii  and  In-  shall 
lie  called    l^mmaniiel.   that    is.  ( idd  with  ns.' 


A  littl 


I'luid  IS  lidrii  to  u,> 


and  a  sou  is  i<i\en  to  us,  and  the  prineip.ditv  is  on  1  lis  shoulder,  and  he 
shall  bo  called  the  \V(Uiderful.  the  Counselor,  the  Mighty  ( Jod,  the  I'alher 
of  the  World  to  come,  the  Prince  of  I'eaee." 

i)utside  df  this  land  df  Israel  the    natidiis   nf   tlie   (leii'iles  were  stirred 
with  similar  declaratidus  and  expi-elaiu  ie> 


."^oon   after   the   time  df  M( 


Zoroaster  tfives  td  Persia  the  |)redict  ion  ol  a  liiture  Sa\  iour  ,iiid  jiidye  of  lliv 
world, 

(jreece  heais  (he  olden  pnunise  lli.U  Prometheus  >hall  \el  be  ilelivered 
from  lii.i  chains,  re-echoed  in  tile  pra\er  ot  dear  old  .Socrates  that  he  would 
come  Ironi  heaven  to  teach  his  peojile  the  truth  and  sa\e  them  from  the 
sensualism  to  which  tliev  cIuiil;  so  obstiu.itelw  And  paLfaii  Rome,  the 
inheritor  of  all  that  had  preceded  her,  hears  the  Sibvls  chanting  of  the 
1  )ivine  Hne  that  was   lo   be    i(iven    t<i   the   world    by   the   wonderful    \iri;in 

coiicernint,'  which 
lo  w.is  t<i 


Mother,  and  feels  the  thrill  of   that   universal  expcclancv 
'I'acitus   testilies   that    :\ll    were    then    iookini;  lor  a  yrt  at  lea<lerwl 
rise  in  ludea  and  to  rule  the  woild 

if  t 


\lld    the   expectation   of   the   world    was  not   to    be    Iruslrateil.      .\t  tliL 


verv  time  foretold  li\'  Daniel  lout; 


lief( 


re.  of  the  tribe  of  jiid.di,  of  tli< 


famil 


if  iJa 


II  the  little   town   of    lielhlehem,  with  fultillmeiit  of  ail  tlr 


jiredictioiis  of  the  prophets,  the   Messiah   appears.     "  Heliold."  savs  the  ines 
singer  ot    the  Most   llit,di  to  the  X'irym  ol    .Nazareth,  "ihoii  >lialt  conceive  ii 

n,  and   thou  slialt  c.dl  his  name  Jesus 


Ihv  womb,  ami  shalt   I 


rini;   forth   a   so 


He  shall  be  ureat  and  shall    be   called    the   Son   of  the    Most  lliyh  ;  and  tl 


Lord  Cod 


all  uive  III 


il<i  him  the   th 


if    I  "avid    his   father,  and  he  >liall 


reij,'n  in  the  house   of  Jacob   lorever,  and  of 


11  th 


IS  lie   d<ine.  because 


I 


^inijdom   these  shall  be  no 
••The  Holy 


'.now  not  man 


(ihost  shall  I'ome   upon  llic.  and   the   ])dWir  df  ihe    Nbist    IliLjh  shall  over- 


shadow  thee  : 


thelefdie    .dso   the    llolvOnc   that  shall 


oru  of  tliei; 


if' 
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sliall  he  ciillcd  llic  Sun  i>(  (iinl. 
it  (liinc  to  nie  atiordim,'  t<>  llu  > 


lid   ihc   liandiiKiid  nf  the  I.ortl  ;   lie 


And  what  tlu 


111  ll 


ic  ht.'liiiiiimu  u  a- 


the  Wiird.  and  llu'  \V 


c'lil  was 


with   (iod, 
<l\vcll  iiinci 


llif  W'urd    was  (ind.      And   tin.-  WOnl 


was   n\ailc 


tlcsh 


ml;  us,  lull  of  Lfiaic    and   liulli 


(I. 


And 


t  (iiucrniii'. 


dl  sul. 


and    of  his   fulliu-ss  wc   all   lia\e 
i|ucnl  av'cs  wtrc  In  i.'liani  tlio  tan- 


ticlf    of  faith 


<  iod,  Ihf    l''alhfi'  Alniiuhl\ ,   CiL-al 


111' 


lit-aven  and  earlli  :  and  in    one 


(; 


if  llu'  lall 


lirh, 


dl 


I'sus  ( 'Inisl,  lliL 

.'S,     (  iiicl    (if     (  idli 


d\     1 


ll 


lOi-'otten  ^oii  III 


l.iLdit  of 


ii;hl.  Inif 


( iod  of  true  <i()d,  lieLfiitlen,  not  made,  eonsiil>.-.tanlial  with  the  l-'ather; 
thrmiuh  whom  all  things  were  made,  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
came  down  frmii  heaven  and  was  iiieainaled  li\  the  lloK'  ( iliii>l  of  llie  \'ir- 
Ltin  Marv,  and  was  made  man." 

I5ut   auain.    in    this   tiemeiidous   deelaralioii,    wliieli    involves    noi    oiilv 
a  religion,  Iml  a  ]iliilo>o[)li\-  also,  ue  mav,  and  we   shi.iild.   apidv  the  toueh- 


stone  of  reason  and 


l.>  this 


|)o>silile,  iir   IS 


it    iinpossilile    tliinL;>  Ihal 


are  here   told  us  ?      I'nr  we  never  ean  lie  expeeted  In  lielievc  the  im|)<)ssilile. 
Let    us   anaK/e    the   ideas    eiim|)ri.-ed     in     il.       (an     (iod     and     man     ihus 


leeome  one 


Now,  lirsl.  ii-aMiii  leslilies  as  to  man  thai  in  him  two  di.-.liiut   and.  ; 
would  seem.  o|)iiii>ile  substances  are  ImouljIiI  into  unitv.  namelv     >|)iiil 
matter,   the  one   nol    confounded   with    tl 
thus  compietini,'    llie  unitv   and   liannoiu 


mil 


itlier    vet   both    linked     in    one, 


ll   ciea 


ted  tl 


iiny- 


N<xl 


leasoii 


sks,  can  the  rreature   and    the   ('lealm-,    man   and    (iod,  be    lliii>    united  in 
rder  that  the  iiiiilv  and  the  harmonv  mav  embrace   all  i 

Reason  see>   that   the    linite   jouhl    not   thus   mount  tu   the  Intmileanv 


more  tlian    ma 
sloo|)  to  the  liiiile 


Iter  of   itself  c( 


inniint  to  spirit.      lUil  could  not  the  iiiliniti 


ift  il  to  his  bosom  and  unite  it  with   hini.-.elf. 


nil 


if< 


dinii  of  the  liiiile  with  the  Inlinite,  nor  of  the  Inlinitewilh  the  liiiik 


vet  so  that  the\  shall  lie  linked  in  mie  '      Here   reason   e. 
tradicliun  ol  ideas,  nothing    bevmid    the    |io\\ 


ill  seem  no  con- 


the  Inlinite  stoop  to  thi> 


if   the  Inlinili, 
Id 


•  lit 


lid 


Keasoii  sees  that  to  do  so  would  co>l  the  Inlinite 


notliiiiLr.  snu 


le  IS  ever  Ins  iincHain,'inLr  se 


If 


It 


moreo\  ei.  that  sinci 


creation  i->  I  he  nlfspriiiL 


no 


I    .f   1 


ii> 


iieei 


but    III    his   bount\-, 


if  lii>  love,  it 


uiiiild  be  nio-i  wortliv  of  intmile  I'lVe  lliiis    ti 


.•riecl    ihe  creative  .ul.  tlni> 


to  lift  up  the  creature  and  briiiy  all  lliinL;>  iiilu    iinilv  and  liannmu. 


mu^t  reason  declare  thai  it  is  iinl  iiiil\-  pii>^i 


lilt    il    i.>   iiio>l    liuini^r  ihal  it 


>hould  111' 
More 


that  it  is  ilii>  verv  lliiiiL;   that    all   Immanilv  has  been 


craving'  for,  whether  intelliiienlK 


lii>  \i'i\'  lliinu    all  relit;iiin>  h.ive 


be 


en   lookini;   forw  a 


ird   t. 


till  11 


to    1 


another  : 


nnise 


ami 


1-jve  been  urii|iiiii,'   lor  in  the  dark.       I'l 
All   lliou    lie    who  is  to  cniiie,  or  I 


we   I'l  ir 


To  that  i|uestion  he  must  answer,  for  the  wi»rld  need.-  and  ramst 
have  the  truth.     Meek  .aid  huinble  of  heart  though  he  be,  the  world  has  a 
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riplit  t'l  kiiiiw  wlitiliiM- 
lininanut'l,  ( ioil  w  iili  ii>.' 
al)lv  : 


■   \>v   i'.idicd    "till-    K\|)fcle(l  of  llic   Xatiuiis,  the 
I'lunfipru  ilufs  he  answer  clearlv  and  iinniislak- 


Al 


iiali.nn  r 


ij<in:i'd  that  lu-  slmnhl  sec 


(hi 


II 


e  saw  it  and  was  ^ 


lad. 


Art   thou    1 1 


icn   older    tlian 


Al)rahani 


Ik'fore    Alirahani    w; 


I    an\. 


'  Wlio  art   thou,   then  :■"' 

'Whosoever  seeth  me  seetli  tiu'  I'ather ;    I  and  the  Father  are  one. 


am   the    lieiiinnint,',  wlio  also   speak   to  you. 


II 


Is  eneniie 


ti 


irealen  to  stone  liim 


lliev  said 


lieing  man 


he  niaketl 
to  deaili. 


If  (ioil."     'I'hev  demand  that  for  this  reason  he  shidi  lie  put 


If  liii,'li  I 


)riest  exelanns  ; 


I  adhne  thee  hv  the  livinL;  (i 


hat 


thou  tell  ns  if  thou  he  the  Christ,  the  .on  of  the  living  (jo 


II 


e  answers 


r 


lou  hast  said  i 


1.    I 


iiid  one  day  you  shall  see  me  sittini,'  on  the  rii,'ht 


,f  t 


le  |)o\\ cr  o 


f  C 


and  coinmi,'  in  the   eloin 


Is  of  iieave 


n. 


In  fullill- 


inenl  of  the  |)roplieeies  he  is  condemned  to  death,      lie  declares  it  is  for  the 
Wf)rld's  redemption  :    "  I  lav  down  mv  life  for  mv  slieep.     No  one  laketh  my 


life  f 


rom  me,  IpuI   I  la\ 


and  1 


lower  to  take  it  u 


in\'  life,  1 
|)  auain. 


have  power  to  lav  down  mv  liU 


,\s  proof  of  all  he  said  he   foretold   his    resurrection    from   death  on  the 


lliird  dav,  and  m  the 
church  has  ever  sin 
world. 


To  th.it 
to  all  aute.s,  to 


eliureh  lie 


oiiou>  evideiue  ol    ihe   tiillillmeiil  of   the    pledj^e,  his 
been    ehanliiiL;    the    llasler    anthem   throunhoul    the 


;ives  a  eommissioii  of   >|)iritiial    authoritv  extending 


dl 


nations,  to  everv  creature   -a  commission 


that 


wuuiil    be 


madness  in  anv  mouth  save  that  (d  ( iod  incarnate. 


This  IS   the   lestimoiiv  coneernii.i,'   himself  uiveii    to   an   in(|uirini,'   and 


needv   worl 
and  the  hiviiu 


liv  liim   wlioni  no  one   wil 
,f  tl 


dan. 


e  ai:cuse  of   Ivini,'  or  imposture. 


iiloralion  of  the  ayes  proclaims  thai  his  testimonv  is  true. 


Ill   him   aie    fuhilled  ail  the  li 
dl  tl 


if    .Moses  and  the 
U  of  Israel.     In  him  is  the  fullness 


Liures  and   ])redictions 


prophets;  all  I  lie  ixpectalioii  and  \earnin 

of  urace  and  of  inilh  towani  uhich    the  saires  of   the  (ientiles,  with  sad  o 


ill 


Willi  eai.'er 


lILIIlll. 


stretclie<l  foiili  tlu-ii  hands.      In  each  "f  them  there  was 


much  that  was  true  and  1.1 


him  is  all  the\   had,  and   all   the   rest   that 


thev  Ionised  fi 


r ;  III  hiin  alone  is  t 


(iillr 


d  to  all  of  them  and  alt  of 


th 


eir  ili.-i  iiili 


■  (.lime  to  the 


fillln 


i:d 


w  in  A I  noli 


1,  wh 


lis  "l.iyht  of  .\sia  "  has  pictured   in  al 


th. 


>l- 


|)oesv  the  saue 


if  the  far  llaM.  h 


is  later  "  l.iulil  of  the  World  ' 


l.ioii,i,dil  Ih.i' 

Ills     Wl.|li>    Im 


>iii  of  the  east  in  adoration  to  llii  led  of  jesus  (_'hrist.     Mav 


.1  piophecv. 


tl 


().  I'athei.  LMaiit    that   the   w. 
li 


of  tli\-  Son   mav  be  verilied,  thai  all, 


iioui;li  him.  ma\  al  last  lie  made  one  111 


Ik 
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I 


I 


THK   INC ARX.VriOX  OF  (loi)   IN  CHRIST. 

I!v   l\i;\'.  Ji  i.iw   K.  Smsmi,   l!ii-iciN   lliciii  \M>s. 


I 


Cliii.stiaiiitv  in  its 


ilcst 


icuprst      M'llSl.'     llRMM.s    lllc    [ll'C-- 


ciiue  of  (Joil   in  huniauiu-.      It   is   tlic   rcvchui 


>r  (;<hI 


111  Ills  wori 


l: 


opuiuni,'  u|) 


>( 


ii  stiaiylil,   sine   uav  lo  that  (iod. 


ami 


lew  tidal   llciw  i)f 


divine  life  to  all  the 


suns  i)f  iiR-n 


if  this  has   in  some  measure 


lieen  in  every  aije  and  in  eveiv  ielii,'iim,  stinini,'  lliein  wilii  eNpectalion. 


Christianitv  is   in 


the   world   to  utter  her  helief,  that  he  who  revealei 
the 


himself  to  Israel  as  the  ( '.ood  Shepherd  'eali/es  the  expectations  and  fullill 


the  p 


roinises  made   iii  the    prop!;eeie> 


that  in  the  Wor 


has  heeii  revealed,  and  all  llesh  may  see  it  togell 


ie  llesh  the 
ICven 


>{lory  of  Jeho 

in  childhood   he   bears  the  naiiie  '"  I'',inmaniiel,"  which,  beiiiLT   interpreted,  is 


'  (lod-with-iis 


II 


e   e\plalll^ 


h 


am 


I  his  I 


)resence  bv  declaring,' 


that 


tof  hi 


w,  nor  ol  earllilv  i,'o\  eminent,  nor 


no 


r  another  Klias, 


it  is  the  conuni,'  of  the  Kingdom     no 

of  tcelesiasticisni — Init  ol  (iod.     It  is  imi  aiiolher  M( 

but    (Iod    in    the    worki  ;  (iod-with-us     ih'is    the   siipieine   ai'iioiincement  of 

Chiistianity,  assertini,'  his  immaneiiei..  revealim.'  'jod  and  man  as    iilcnded 

for  each  other,  and  rousing;  in  man  shimlnriiiu  wants  and  capacities  to  icai- 

i/.e  .'he  new  vision  of  nianluMxl  that    dawns   upon   liiin   from   ihis    luminous 

figure. 


Christianitv  at'iirm.s  as  a  fiindanuiital  fact  of   the  ( 


it  wcirshiijs, 


that 


he  is  a  0()d  who  does  not  hide  nor  withhold  himself,  but  wh 


o   IS  ever  Uoinij 


forth   to  man 


the   effort   to   reveal   himself,  and    to  be  kn 


own  an( 


I  felt 

accordinjj  to  the  degree  of  man's  capacilv  and  need,  'i'his  sell-manife.^ta- 
lion  or  "  forthgoing  of  all  that  is  known  or  knowabic  of  the  divine  i)erfec- 
tions"  is  the  /.ones,  or  Word  ;  ami  it  is  the  verv  center  of  Christ 

Word    is   (iod,   not    withdrawn    in    drearv  solitude,  but 


lan   revela- 


tion. 


■|'l 


cominif 


into  intelligible  and  personal  mauileslalioii.      I'rom   the   beginning  —for  so 
we  may  now  read  the  "(iolden  I'roem  "  of   St.  John's   (jospel.  with  its  wor  • 


derful   spiritual  historv  of   tl 


le 


■.,)■■(>,>■ 


iciin    I  he 


'"■inniiiLr    (iod    ha>    this 


lesire    to   go  forth   to  something   outside   of   himself   and    be    known   bv  it. 


In  thi 


e  beginniii! 


was  the  Word. 


Hence  t 


le  creation  :  "'  All  things  were 


lade  by  him."      Ilence,  too,  out  of   this  divine  desire  to  reveal  and  a.'com- 


Klaie  himself  1 


nil 

was  in  the  work 


o  man,  his   presence  in    v; 


forms  of   religi 


Ik 


1- 


veil  in  man's  sin  and   spiritual  blindness,  the   eternal 


OS  seeks  to  bring  itself  to  his  consciousness. 
But  the  Christian  history  of  the  Logos  moves  on  to  ilssupreme  announce- 


it; 


'  .\n<l  the  W(,rd   was 


de   Ik 


d    dwelt    a 


niong  us,   an<l   we 


ment 

beheld  liis  glory,  the  gliiy  as  of  the  onlvbegotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  i,Mace 
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,S.;l 


and  triilli."     N'nt 


SDiiif  aiii^c'l   coim-   linni    llcavfii 


to    lU 


fiirliii 


iiK>.'-a.m' ;  Mill  aiiollicT  |)ri>|)lR'l  .s|mim,'  lioiii  mir  lu'wildiToil  \;uv  to  cltidf,  tn 
wain,  i>r  to  (jxlmrl  ;  l>ul  llu'  l-uijos,  wlikli  in  ilic  hci^'iniiini,'  ua>  willi  (inil 
and  which  was  (iod;  lliu  Jchnvah  of  llif  dM  piophrcii's,  wlvisv    ijloiv    il  had 


)ccn  iJionilsed  wmi 


<l  I 


)L'  ruvLMlci 


that  al 


llo 


iniLjiii  M'l"  il  liiifcthcr. 


And 


Sil,   III 


ihu  I'liri.stiaii  vii'w  of  il,  tlio    sli 


ii\ 


.1    1 


IL' 


I. 


ii;cis   CI  imp 


l.-tc> 


ilMdf 


m  llic  sloiv  I) 


t  III 


c   inanyiT. 


And 


Ml.  loo,  ih'..-  Iiic.uii.uion  inslc.u 


hfinu  cxi't'plional  i>  cxactiv  in  liiir  uilh  whal  llii.'  I.oi,'osh.is  from  IIk-  iic'i,<Mi 


nin,u  ht'iii  doinu. 


llic  W'did  has  cvi-r  liccn  coiniiii,'  lo  in, in  in  .i  f'Hin 


accoininod.iU'd  to  liis  need.  kcc|)ini,'  slcp  with  liis  >k'|is,  iinid  in  Ihc  coin|jlcu'- 
luss  of  this  desire    lo  lirini,'   himself  'o  rn  in  where   lie  is,    he  a|)[)eais  lo  llie 


nalmal  senses, 


and  ill  ,1  loi'iii  .suilalilr  i'<     iin    naliiral   life 


llie  ('liri>lian 


ceplioii  of  (iod,  as  one  who  >eeUs  to    leveal  himself  lo  man,  il  simpK   is 

If   on   ihe  \crv  lowesi  |>laiie 
f  his  spiriUiai  eondilioii  : 


ital 


lie  Ihal  Ihe 


\\< 


should   maiulesl   liini.se 


man's  lile,  il  al  aii\'  lime  il  would  be  true  lo.savo 


■|'l 


peo] 


lie's  I 


learl  is  waxe< 


ami 


Iheir  eais  are  chill  of  hear 


d 


Iheir  eves  lliev   have 


.dosed. 


It 


is   mil    exlraoiilinarv,  in  llie  seii>e  of  il,- 


lieinj,' a  hard  or  an  unnatural  lliiiii;  for  (hid  lo  do.  lie  has  alwa\>  lieeii 
r.()pr<)uchini,'  man,  alwavs  ailapliui,'  his  re\elalioiis  lo  human  eondilioiis  and 
needs  It  is  this  constant  aecommodalion  and  manifestation  that  has  kept 
man's  power  of  spiritual  ihouudil  alive.  The  historv  of  religions,  toyelhei 
with  Iheir  remains,   is  a   proof   of  il.      The   history  of  "the  historic  faiths, " 


iiresented  in  this  Parliament,  has  conhrmed  it  as  llie  most  se 


If -I 


'111  lliinL; 


if  the    Divine    .\aliire   in 


Ins 


dealings  wilh   llu-   children  of  men  ;  .uid  llie 


incarnalion  is  its  natural  and  tomiiletesl  oiileome. 


lo  follow  Ihe  life  of  hi 


d 


.\n<l   then   we   liei,'ii 
liLtht  of  Christian  histor\ 
footprints  of  the  Incarnale  Word.     The  (i 
feriiu 


sperience,  are  .slil 


ini,  who^e  fooiprinls.  in  the 
I  looked  upon  as  the  vei  \- 
.1  stor\  is  a  storv  of  toil,  ol  siif- 
g,  of  storm  and  tempest  ;  a  .storv  ol  saciilice,  of  love  so  |)ure  and  holv 
that  even  now  il  has  the  |iower  to  touch,  to  thrill,  lo  re-i.reale  man's  sellish 
nature.      There  is  an  iindouliti 


isp 


ncUialilv  in  the  human  side  of  this  life  :  hut 


just  as  suielv  there  is  a  cerlain  divine  somethini,'  forever  spcakinv;  thrmii^li 


those 


liuman   tones,   and    reachinw'   mil    llirouuh    those   kiiidh-  naiids. 


character  <if   the    I  .oijos  is  never 


lost,   sacrili 


ir  jowirc 


.1.      It 


IS  aiw.iN^ 


this  divine  somethiiv,'  trvinif  to  manifest  ilsell.  Irvini;  lo  make  itself  under- 
stood, trviiiLf  to  redeem  man  from  his  shnerv  to  evil,  and  draw  to  ilsell  his 
spiritual  attachmcnl.  ileie,  plain  lo  human  siuhl,  is  pari  of  thai  aye  Ion i,' 
effort  of  the  Word  to  re\eal  itself  lo  man  ;  onl\-  now  ihrouirh  a  n.iliiie  lormed 
and   horn   for  the   piirpose.     We  are  reminded  of   il  when 


1  wc  lie.ir  liim  >av. 


■  Hefii 


Alir 


Aliam  was 


I 


We  are  assured  of  it  whe 


decl 


ues  I  hat 


he  came  forth  from  the  l'"alher.    .\nd  we  know  Ihat  he  has  Irimnphed  when. 


al    the   last,  we   hear   h 


l.o.  I 


am   Willi  Vol!  alwavj 


Il  IS  the 


1. 


ii,'i)s  speaki 


i\ine   |iuii>)se   has   lieen    fiilliiled.      Tlie  W( 


come  forth  on  this  plane  of  h 


ife,  manifested  himsell,  and  estal 


I 


vtjj 
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n  ^t'lallllll^lll|l   Willi   in. in  iicirc 


iliil  (I 


L'uici  III, 111  i\ci-  lii'liiro. 


imK 


Mr 


IIMIIM'II    .U^lll.lllil'   .III 

M'  can  lid  iHiiliiiiL,'. 


>|iL'n>alilL'  to  cvciv  ncci 


•If,  I 


I  lo  lias  mule 
'Williuiii   ini:, 


III    Ills   (liviiiu   liiinianilv  lu'  lias  i-sl.ililislicil  a  in'ifcct 


iiK-ilinni  w 
IkIip.     "I 


lion 


vl)\   wf  111  i\'  have-  livu  anil  miiiiciliati;  access 


.1111    Ihc    llnul     II 


I  III 


l>' 

(Jod's   latlifilv 
1  .1111  lliu  wav,  llic  Irntli,  and  tliu 


?'    I 


111 


III    iliis   llidiiijlil   of   llic   divine   cliaraclcf  "I   ilic  .Son  of  Man,  the  early 
sliaii-  (oiiiid  slicni,'tli  ami  coiiiloii.      I''iir   »  lime  llicy  did   not  atlciii|)l  to 


Icliiic  lliis  failli  1 1 


goodness 


ins 


icoloi,'jcall\-.      It   was   a  sini|)lo.  direct,  eaniesl  faitli  in  the 

d   leileemiiii,'   power  ol  the  (J.idinan.  whose  perfecl  nature  had 

piled  llieiii  to  lielieve  ill  the  realit\'  of  his  heavenls'  reii;n.     'I'Iicn'  fell  that 


ihr 


I. 


was  near  tliem  ;   that  he  was  the  Saviour  so 


"'t,'   I 


Momisei 


the  world's  liopc, 


whom  (hvclli.'th  all  the  fiillnessof  tliedodhead  liodilv. 


Hut  to-day  man  claims  his  riifht  to  enter  iinderstaiulini,dy  into  the  mys- 
teries of  faith,  and  reason  .isks,  How  could  (Jod  or  the  divine  l,oi,'()slie 
made  llesli? 

Yet  ill  seekiiiij  for  iii  answii  to  such  an  inijiiirv  we  are  at  the  same 
lime  seeking  to  know  of  the  oriitin  of  human  life.  The  conception  and 
liirth  of  jesiis  (NiiisI  as  related  in  the  (iospels  is,  ileclares  the  rea.son,  a 
strange  fad.  So,  loo,  is  the  conceplioii  and  birth  of  cverv  human  lieint;. 
Neither  can  lie  eN|)laiiied  liv  aiiv  principle  of  naturalism,  which   ie,i,'ards  the 


external   as  (irst,  and   llic   internal   as  second   and   of 


com|i.irative  unimpor 


lance.     Neither   can   he   understood   unless   it    he   recogni/ed   that    spiritual 
forces  and  suhslances  are   relaleil  to  natural  forces  and  sulistances  as  cause 


(I  effect  ;  and   that   thcv,  the   former,  a 


re  prior  am 


ll 


\^•   active, 


f, 


irmativi 


agents   pUiyini,'   upon    and    received   liv  the    latter.      We   do   not    articulate 


words  and  then  try  to  pack  lliein  wi 


th  idL 


d  intentions.     The  process  i 


the  reverse;  Inst  the  intention,  then  that  intention  coming,'  forth  as  thought, 
and  then  the  thought  incarnating  itself  l>v  means  of  articulated  sounds  or 
written  characters. 

liv  this  same  law  man  is,  |)riinarily,  essentially  a  spiritual  being.      In  the 


f.i 


.f  h 


is  creation,  that   which   essen 


tiall 


v  IS  the   man,  and  which  in 


lime   loves,  thinks,  makes    plans  ami  efforts   for  u.seful  life,  is  spiritual.      Ii 
llie   human  seed   must   not  onlv  be   acted   uixm  but  bt 


IIS  conception,  then, 


derived  from  invisible,  spiritual  subslaiices,  which  are  clothed  with  natural 
substances  for  the  sake  of  convevance.  That  which  is  slowlv  developed 
into  a  human  being  or  soul  must  be  a  living  organism  conijiosed  of  spiritual 
substances,  (iraduallv  that  primitive  lorm  becomes  enveloped  and  pro- 
tected  within   successive  clothings;   while   the   mother,  from  the  substances 


the  natural  world,  silenllv  weaves  the 


Uhi 


to  serve  as  a  natural  or  |)hvsical  bodv.  and   make   possible  ils  entrance  into 


wattles  and   coverings   w 

blc 


liicli 


lis  outer  court  of  life 


lik 


e  our  humanities,  in  ; 


ill  that  pertains  to  t 


le  growth  • 


th 


e  natural 


liod\  and   natural  mind,  woukl  be  this  humanitv  of  the  Son  of  Man 


Ihe 


SM\  I  II  :    i.(tl)    IN    (  IIKISr, 


>l'>»j 


-iinu-  ItiKltincN.s  :iiiil  Ik  l|ilf>Mii»  lA  ii>  jiil.iiilili'  InnK  ;  ilic  sumi'  |)ii>>i'iilils 
il  \M  Miiin.-»,  luiiii;ci,  llnisl,  |)aiii  ;  llic  s.uxw  iNpoMin-  Ion,  iii  ilu'  Iowit  |>i.iiu.',> 
if  till'  iiiinil,  l<>  (III-  ;i»aiill>  III  cmI,  rt'MillliiL;  in  iiilrnial  >tiiiL;i{li',  lt'iii|ii.iiiiin. 
Hill  aiii,'tii>li  III  >|iiiil. 


Am 


\C\    llllTC     1>    lllW^ 


ikfi 


in  tlial  tlic  \(  IS' |iiiinilivr,  ilcU'iniiiiini 
itv  all'  ili\  inciv  Iii-l;ii|U'ii. 


Iiii'ii 


anil  |i 


ii-N>,  a  ililli'iiiii 


.-Mliililii'>  iif  ill  il  hiiniai 


Am 


tliiiiU  III   tlii>  liiMnanltv  nl   J('MI>  <  'liii>l 


I  Iiihik'iI   Mill  Inn  u 


as  til  lie  alik'  111  M'lAi'  a.N   a   [ififcil    in.sliiiniL'iil,   wlioivlix    the   cli'inal    luijii^ 
Miii,'lil  fonif  ami  ilwi-ll  aiming'  u>;  niii,'lit  mi  r\|ncss  anil  pniii  Imlli  \\\>  lnvf; 
niifs'lit  X'  ai'i'iiiiiniiiil.ili'  ami    ii'vcal  lii>   liiitli-,    iinulil,  .u  a   wunl,  mi   m-I    lilin 
self  111  iiur  luiinan  runilitinns  ami  nccils,  ami   mi  ('>lalili>li    liiniM.'lf  un  all  lln' 
planes  of  ani,'ilic  ami   liinnan   (.'Nislciiii;  as  In   lie   Imicm  r    .iflei    iinim-ilialrU 


iii'M'nl  in  llii'in,  ami 


u-iiiinc  liUiallv,  ai  liialh  ,  <  i 


Willi  ns 


( !ia<liiall\  lliis  was  iliiiif.     (iiailualU  llu-   hiviiic  Life  uf   luvf   ami    wi.s 


aiiu'  mill  tin.'  several 


plane 


s  wnicii. 


lliatlnii,   existed    in    III 


Iniinanitv,  it;niiivlnL;  fnun  tlieni  wlialevi  r  was  liiiiillni;  m  inipeifeil,  ami 


stitulin,i{  what  wasilisnie 


lliein  u  very  par 


t  (if  h 


lillin 
■If. 


il;  llu'in.  Lfliiiifvini,'  them,  ami  In  liie  eml  nKiUini; 


Th 


is  l)illii{s  into  hanmmv  the  Iwu  i 


lements   which   w 


0    are    api  tu  Inul. 


I  he 


upon  and  keep  distinct, 

i)f  a  process,  a  distinct  cl 

is  the  key  to  his  real  naliire.      "  The  Holy  Spirit, 


liinnaii  and  llie  divine.    I'nr  he  himself  te 


aiiL(e    wliicli    Ins    In 


iinanilN'   underwent,  and  wl 


savs  tin-  ii'con 


llcli 
'  was  mil 


yet  K'^''">  Acf//^ 


llial  Ji\ 


'lis  iiol  vet  ii/ori/iii/.' 


nine  divine  operation 


as  going  on  within  that  luiinanity  which  was 


It  full 


\'  aeconiplisheil 


I '.III 


on  the  eve  of  his  crueilixioii  he  exclaimed,    "  Now  is  ihe  Son  of  Man  glmi- 
tied  and  (.'lod  is  glorilied   in   him."      Il    is   Ihis   process   of    pulling  oil'  what 


was  Unite  and  inliri 


the  h 


iinian,  and  the   siilislitutinn   o 


the  d 


ivine  Iroin 

loiitj   as  that 


within,  resulting  in  the  forniatioii  ol  a  divine  luinianil\. 
is  going  on,  the  liiiinaii  as  Ihe  Son  leels  a  separation  from  the  divine  as  the 
Father,  ami  speaks  uf  il,  and  turns  to  il,  as  thoiigli  it  were  another  ]>ersoii. 
lint  when  the  glorilication  is  acconiplislied,  when  the  divine  li.is  enlirelv 
tilled  the  human,  and  tliev  act  reciprocally  and  uiianiniously  .is  .^oiij  .md 
liody,  then  the  tieclaralion  is,  "I  and  the  I'alher  are  (  >ne."  hiviiie  in 
origin ;  hiiin.in  in  liirth;  ilivinely  luiinan  ihroiigh  glorilieation.  As  in  In-. 
soul  or  inimisl  lieing,  the  I'ather;  as  to  his  luiinan,  ihe  Son  ;  as  to  llie  life 
and  saving  jjowerthal  go  forth  from  his  glorilied  nature,  the  llolv  Spirit. 

The  stiir\  of  the  divine  life  in  its  descent  to  man.  this  coining  nr  incar- 
iiatioii  of  the  l.ogos  ihroiigh  the  luimanilv  of  Jesus  (.'hr.st.  it  is  the  sweet 
and  serious  privilege  of  Christianity  to  carry  into  the   unrld.      I  Irv  to  state 

Illogical    standpoint    to    show    reasons    for    its 


It. 


Irv    from    a    new    the 


rational  acceiitanee.      I!ut  I  know  that  however  true  and  necessarv  explana- 


tions  inav   lie,   the    fact   itself    transcends    lliein    a 


l> 

II.      No  one    ill   Ihis   fii 


assembly  is  re(|uired  m  expected  to  hide  his  denoniinationalisni.  And  \et 
1  love  tu  stand  with  my  fellow  Christians  and  unite  with  them  in  tliat 
sim|>lesl,  most  coinpreliensivc  creed  that  was  ever  iiUered,  Credo  Doiiiitu-. 
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BUDDHISM  -ORTHODOX  SOL'THERN'. 


Hv  Kkjiii    Ri;v.  II.  Si  man<;.\i.a,  IIicm  I'rii-.st  ok  nil,  Soithkr.s' 
IJl  KIHIIsr  t'lllKC  II   OK   Cr.vi.oN. 

I  he  Sinhalese  followers  of  .\r\a  hliarma.  miscalled  Diiddhisni  by  West- 
ern scholars,  tlirouj,'!)  their  chosen  (lelei,'ale,  Mr.  I  >harina|)ala,  ,v{reet  the  dele- 
iralis  representing  all  the  World's  Keliitions  in  open  rarliainenl  assembled 
nl  (.'hicago,  in  the  vear  24.^0  of  lUuldiia's  .Nirvana  .V.I>.  l8o.^  To  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  I-',xi»osition,  and  to  all  and  several  llie  delegates,  (he 
salutations  of  peace,  tolerance,  and  Iniinaii  aixl  divine  lirollierliood. 

He  it  known  to  vmi,  brethren,  that  ours  is  the  oldest  of  missionary  relig- 
ions, the  principle  of  propagaiula  having  been  adopted  by  it>  promulgator  at 
the  very  i)eginning  and  enforced  by  him  in  tlie  despatch  of  his  immediate 
fulhtwers,  "The  lirethren  of  the  N'ellow  Kobe."  shortly  after  his  allaimnent 
of  the  state  of  jierfect  spiritual  illumination,  J4S1  years  ago,  under  the  Uodhi- 
trec  at  Huddlia  ( laya  in  Middle  India.  Traces  of  these  ancient  missions  have 
been  discovered  of  late  vears.  and  the  influence  of  their  teachings  recognized 
bv  Western  scholars  in  various  directions.  The  si)rea(l  of  these  ideas  has 
invariably  been  effected  by  their  intrinsic  cNcellence,  and  never,  as  we  rejoice 
to  know,  by  the  aiil  of  force,  or  ai)peal  to  the  superstitious  weakness  of  the 
uneducated  masses.  No  blood  stains  our  temi)les,  no  prolitable  harvest  have 
we  reaped  from  human  opi)ression.  The  Tathagata  Ituddha  has  enjoined 
his  followers  to  |iromote  education,  foster  scientilic  incpiiry,  respect  the  relig- 
ious views  of  others,  fre()uent  the  company  of  the  wise,  and  avoid  unproiluct- 
ive  controversy.  He  has  taught  them  to  believe  nothing  upon  mere  author- 
ity, however  seemingly  influential,  and  to  discuss  religious  opinions  in  a 
.<-pirit  of  love  and  forbearance,  without  fear  and  without  prejudice,  confident 
that  truth  |)rotecls  the  righteous  seeker  after  truth. 

It  is  evident  then,  brethren,  that  the  scheme  of  your  rarlianient  of  Relig- 
ions recommends  itself  to  ilie  followers  of  Sakva  .Muni,  and  that  we,  one 
ami  all,  are  bound  to  wish  it  the  most  complete  success.  We  should  havj 
been  glad  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  vour  council  in  sending  one  or  more  of 
our  ordained  monks;  but  being  ignorant  of  Western  languages,  their  pres- 
ence as  active  members  of  the  Parliament  would  be  useless.  For  centuries 
circumstances  have  put  a  stop  to  our  organized  foreign  propaganda,  and  the 
life  of  our  monks  has  been  one  of  ()uiet  study,  meditation  and  good  works 
in  and  near  their  monasteries.  It  was,  therefore,  a  joy  to  us  that,  through 
the  liberality  of  your  eouncii.  our  young  l.iy-missionarv.  II.  Dharmapala, 
'has  been  enabled  to  undcitake  the  honorable  duty  of  presenting  this  address 
Copyright,  1893.  ^y  J.  H.  U. 
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of  greeting  and  taking  part  in  your  parliamentary  deliljeration.s.  We  coin- 
ineiul  him  to  you  as  worthy  of  confidence,  and  hope  that  gixid  may  result 
from  his  mission. 

Education  in  Ceylon  on  Western  principles  has  lieen  backward  because 
until  i|uite  recently  our  children  could  not  procure  it  save  at  the  risk  of  the 
destruction  of  their  religious  Itelief  under  the  interested  tuition  of  anti- 
Huddhist  instruction.  This  is  now  being  remedied  by  I  lie  opening  of  secu- 
lar schools  by  our  people  under  the  lead  of  (he  Theosophical  .Society.  To 
Colonel  Olcolt  we  owe  the  very  catechism  out  of  which  our  I'lildren  are  being 
taught  the  first  principles  of  religion,  and  our  present  hrotiierly  relations 
with  our  co-religionists  of  Japan  and  other  Buddhistic  countries.  The  relig- 
ious future  of  Ceylon,  brethren,  is  full  of  promise,  and  with  the  growtli  of 
our  enlightenment,  we  shall  be  more  tit  to  carry  abroad  the  teaciiings  of  the 
Cireat  .Master,  whose  mission  was  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  the 
bonds  of  sellishness,  superstition  and  materialism. 

The  labors  of  Orientalists,  especially  ol  Pali  scholars,  have  of  late 
resulted  in  spreading  very  widely  throughout  the  woritl,  some  knowledge  of 
the  Buddha's  teachings,  while  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  epic,  "The  Light  of 
Asia,"  has  created  a  popular  love  for  the  stainless  and  compassionate  ch.ir- 
acter  of  Gautama  Buddha,  justice  being  done  to  him,  his  personality  is 
.seen  to  shine  with  exceptional  brilliance  among  the  tigures  of  human  his- 
tory. We  think  that  our  .\rya  Dhama  reflects  the  spiritual  sunlight  of  his 
own  pure  nobility  and  the  luminousness  of  his  own  wisdom.  We  invite  you 
all  to  examine  and  test  it  for  yourselves.  Our  ff)under  taught  that  the  cause 
of  all  miseries  is  ignorance;  its  antithesis,  happiness,  is  the  product  of 
knowledge. 

lie  taught  religious  tolerance,  the  kinship  of  human  families  with  each 
other  and  with  the  universe,  the  existence  of  a  common  law  of  being  and  of 
evolution  for  us  all,  the  necessity  for  the  concjuest  of  the  passions,  the  avoid- 
ance of  cruelty,  lying,  lustfulness,  and  all  sensual  indulgences,  of  the  cling- 
ing to  superstitious  beliefs,  whether  traditional  or  modern,  and  >>(  belief  in 
alleged  infallibility  of  men  or  books,  lie  inculcated  the  practice  of  all 
virtues,  a  high  altruism  in  word  and  deed,  the  following  of  blameless  modes 
of  living  and  the  keeping  of  an  open  mind  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  lie 
taught  the  existence  of  a  natural  causation  called  Karma,  which  operates 
throughout  tin-  universe,  ;uid  which,  in  the  sphere  of  ethics,  becomes  the  prin- 
ciple of  e(iuiiibrium  between  the  opposing  forces  of  ignorance  and  wisdom, 
the  agent  of  both  retribution  and  recompense.  Me  taught  that  existence  in 
physical  life  is  attended  by  fleeting  pleasures  and  lasting  pains,  wherefore 
the  enlightened  mind  should  recognize  the  fact  and  con<|uer  the  lust  for  life 
in  the  plane  of  physical  being.  Every  effect  being  related  to  an  anterior, 
formative  cause,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  are  the  fruits  of  our  individual 
actions;  hence  man  is  the  creator  of  his  own  destiny,  and  is  his  onlv  possi- 
ble liberator.     Lil  'ration  is  enfranchisement  from  the  trammel?  uf  ignor- 
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»nce,  which  not  only  begets  the  sorrows  itiat  scourge  us,  but  also,  by  keep- 
ing active  the  thirst  fur  biKJily  life,  compels  us  to  be  incarnated  again  and 
again  indelinitely  until  wisdom  dries  up  the  suit  .spring  at  which  we  try  to 
<|uench  our  maddening  thirst  for  life  and  life's  illusive  activities,  and  we 
break  out  of  the  whirling  wheel  of  rebirth,  and  esca|>e  into  the  culm  and  full 
wisdom  of  Nirvana. 

The  literature  of  Southern  Buddhism  is  copious,  yet  its  fundamental 
ideas  may  be  easily  synthesized. 

Our  scriptures  are  grouped  into  three  divisions,  called  I'ltakas  ;  of 
which  the  first  (Siitta)  comprises  sermons  or  lectures  on  morality;  the 
second  (Vinaya)  specifies  the  constitution,  rules  and  di.scipline  of  the  Order 
and  of  our  l^aity,  and  the  the  third  (.\bhi  Dhamma)  propounds  the  psychol- 
ogy of  our  systein. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  useless  to  lay  before  a  transient  body  like  yours 
a  collection  of  these  religious  books,  written  in  an  unfamihar  language  ;  we 
must  trust  our  delegate  to  the  inspiration  of  your  i)rescnce  tu  ifive  you  a 
summary  of  what  Southern  Hudtihists  believe  it  necessary  for  the  world  to 
know,  in  the  interest  of  human  progress  and  human  happiness. 
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THE   RHLir.lOUS  SYSTEM  OF  THE   I'AKSEES. 


l!V  JlNANJI  JAMSIIKUJI   Modi,  IJoMll.VY,  INDIA. 


'I'hf  I'aisco  of  India  arc  the  followi-is  of  Zoroastriaiiis 


or  tl 


sm.or  iiie  rcligiou 


of  /.(Hoa>ii-r,  a  religion  wliicli  was  lur  LL-nturR's  liotli  the  stale  religion  an 


III 


itiiiiial  religion  of  ancient  I'ersia.     As  I'rof.  Max   Miilier  savs,  "  Tlierc 


iwre  |)irio(l>  ill  the  liistoiy  of  the  world  when  the  worshij)  (if  ( )rimi/d  threat- 
filed  to  rise  Iriiiinphaiit  on  the  ruins  of  the  teiii|)les  of  all  olher>,'ods.  If  the 
battles  o(  Marathon  and  Salamis  had  heeii  lost  and  (ireece  had  snccuiuhed 
to  Persia,  the  slate  ivliiL,noii  of  llij  eiiipire  of  Cvriis.  which  was  the  worship 


of  ( )riiiu/.tl,  niiijht  have  liecoine  the   religion  of  the  whole   civili/.c<l 


rid. 


Persia  hail  ahsorhed  the  Assyrian  ainl  lialiylonian  empires;  the  jews  were 
either  in  Persian  captivity  or  under  Persian  sway  at  home;  the  sacred  num- 
iiinents  of  I'-Kypl  had  been  inutilati'd  by  the  iiaiids  of  Persian  soldiers.  'I'lic 
edicts  of  the  king  -the  king  of  kings  -were  sent  to  Inilia,  to  (ireece,  l() 
.Scvlhia.  and  to  I'lgvpl.  and  if  '  I >y  the  grace  of  Ahiira  Ma/da'  I>arins  had 
crushed  llic  liberty  of  (Jrcece,  the  jiurer  faith  of  Zoroaslei  might  easily  have 
superseded  ihe  ( )lyiiipian  fables." 


Willi  the  overthrow  of  the  Persi;i 

d 


larchv  under  its  last   Sa.ssaniaii 


king.  \"a/dai,'ard.al  the  bailie  of  Neli;ivaiid  in.V.D.  042,  Ihe  religion  received 
a  check  al  llie  hands  of  the  .\rabs.  who.  with  sword  in  one  hand  and  Koran 
in  the  ulliir.  made  the  religion   of    Isl.im  bolli  the  slate  religion  and  the 


national  religion  < 


if  ll 


le  conn 


trv.    Put  inanv  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  faith 


if  their  fathers  (luitted  their  ancient  fatherland  for  the  hospitable  sliores  of 

ll    India  are  the   descendants  of  those  earlv 


11 


le  nioilein    i  arsees 


Ind 

settlers.  In  the  words  oi  i!ie  1st.  Rev.  Dr.  Meiirin,the  learne(l  IJishop  (Vicar 
.'\postolici  of  liombav  in  1SS5,  the  Parsees  are  "a  people  who  have  chosen 
lo  reliiM|tiish  their  venerable  aIlce.^t<lrs'  homesteads  rather  than  abandon  their 
ancient  religion,  the  founder  of  which  \\\\^  lived  no  less  tluin  .1,000  years  ago 


Hi 


a  people  wliii 
>1 


for  a  thousand  veais  have  forir.ed  in  ihe  midst  of  the  great 


indoo  people,  not  unlike  an  island  in  the  sea,  a  i|uile  separate  and  distinct 
iialioii.  |)riuliar  and  icmaikable  as  for  ils  lace,  so  ior  its  religious  and  .social 
life  and  customs. "'  Prof.  Max  .Mullcr  says  of  the  religion  of  the  Parsees  : 
■■Here  is  a  religion,  one   of  the  most   ancient   of  the   wurld,  once  the  state 


d 


religion  ol  Ihe  most  powerliil  empiii',  <lii\cn  away  liom  its  native  soli,  an 
deprived  of  political  inlliieiice.  wilhout  even  the  |>reslige  of  a  jiowerful  01 
enlightened  priesthood,  and  yet  |iiofe.--:-ed  by  a  handful  of  exiles  -men  of 
wealth,  intelligence  and  moral  worth  in  western  India,  with  an  unhesitating 
fervor  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  larger  religiou,-<  cunununities.     It  is 
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well  wurth  the  earnest  cnileavor  of  the  philosopher  and  the  'liviiie  to  (iis- 
cover,  if  possible,  the  spell  l>y  which  this  apparently  effete  reliKi'in  continues 
to  conimami  the  attachment  of  the  enlightened  Parsees  of  India,  an<l  makes 
them  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  allurements  of  the  Hrahmanic  worship  and  the 
earnest  appeals  of  Christian  missionaries." 

It  is  the  system  of  such  a  reli,i(ir>n  that  is  the  subject  of  my  paper.  .\s 
the  natural  love  and  respect  .vliich  one  has  for  his  own  rcli^'i<ln  arc  .some- 
times held  to  color  one's  picture  of  his  religion,  I  will  illustrate  mv  account 
of  the  I'arsee  religion  as  much  as  possible  with  the  statements  of  Western 
scholars  of  repute  who  have  studied  the  religion  and  the  literature  of  the 
I'arsees. 

I  will  treat  n»y  subject  in  two  parts.  Firs/,  I  will  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion <»f  the  religion.  Stroni/,  as  desired  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harrows  in  his  First 
Report  to  the  I'resident  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  I  will  briefly  refer 
to  some  of  the  important  practical  (juestions  of  the  present  age  referred  to 
in  that  report,  and  examine  what  the  I'arsee  religion  lias  to  .say  on  those 
c|uesti(iiis. 

I.  Zoroastrianism  ir  I'ar.seeism  --by  whatever  name  the  system  may  be 
called —is  a  monotheistic  form  of  religion.  It  believes  in  the  existence  of 
one  (iod,  whom  it  knows  under  the  names  ot  Ma/da,  Ahura  and  Ahura- 
Maztla,  (he  last  form  being  one  that  is  most  conunouly  met  with  in  the  later 
writings  of  the  .\ vesta.  That  the  religious  system  of  /i>roastei'  is  monothe- 
istic is  evidenced,  among  other  4hings,  by  tiie  fact  that  Zoroaster  rejected 
from  his  writings  the  word  "daeva,"a  very  ancient  .\ryan  word  for  Clod, 
deriveil  from  the  .\ryan  root  "div,""to  shine."  Most  of  the  Western 
nations  which  separated  from  the  parent  stock  tor)k  with  them  tins  word  in 
one  form  or  another  for  the  name  of  their  (lod.  Thus  the  (ireeks  called 
their  (lod,  Deos  or  Zeus;  the  Romans,  Deus  ;  the  (jermans,  Teus ;  liic 
Lithuanians,  Diewas,  and  so  on.  Tlic  Indian  and  the  Iranian  branches  had 
the  word  "daeva."  lUit  when  the  early  Iranians  saw  that  the  belief  of  the 
people  was  tending  to  polytheism  ami  that  the  sacred  word  "daeva," 
instead  of  being  used  (or  (>od  alone,  was  being  used  for  many  of  his  created 
objects,  they  slain|)ed  the  word  as  untit  for  the  name  of  God  and  rejected  it 
altogether  from  the  A  vesta. 

The  tir.st  and  greatest  truth  that  dawns  npon  the  mind  of  a  Zoroa.strian 
is  that  the  great  and  the  infinite  universe,  of  which  he  is  an  inlinitesimally 
part,  is  the  work  of  a  powerful  hand  the  result  of  a  master  mind.  The 
first  and  the  greatest  conception  of  that  master  mind,  .Ahura-Mazda,  is  that, 
as  the  name  implies,  he  is  the  Omini.scient  Lord,  an<l  as  such  he  is  the  ruler 
of  both  the  material  and  t!ie  immaterial  world,  the  corporeal  and  the  incor- 
poreal world,  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world. 

As  to  the  material,  corporeal,  or  visible  world,  the  sublime  objects  and  • 
the  grand  |>lienoinena  of  nature  whicl;  present  theniseives  to  tlv  sight  of 
all  men,  from  intelligent  and  keen  observers  to  ordinary  simple  men  whose 
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powers  of  (il)i*ervati<iri  arc  in  their  crude  infancy,  liear  evidence  to  liis  iinini|t- 
ritencc,  to  liis  ali-workini;  and  ever-working  power.  If  one  were  to  ask 
which  is  till-  l>est  and  llie  surest  evidence,  that  /oroitstrianisin  rests  ujioii 
(or  its  l)tlief  ii  the  existence  of  <»o(i,  the  reply  is  tliat  it  is  the  "evidence 
fiom  nature.'  I  lie  harmony,  the  order,  tlie  law,  and  tlie  svsteni  oi)served 
in  nalurr  I'.-ad  the  mind  of  a  Zoroastrian  from  nature  to  nature's  (iod. 

As  in  tlie  physical  world  so  in  the  moral  world.  .\s  .Miura-.Ma^da  is 
the  ruler  of  the  physical  worhl,  so  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  spiritual  world, 
lie  is  the  most  spiritual  amont;  the  spiritual  ones.  His  distinguished 
attributes  are  i^ood  mind,  riijhteousness,  desirahle  control,  pietv,  perfection, 
and  iminorlalily.  .\s  he  is  the  source  of  all  physical  lixhl,so  he  is  the  source 
of  nil  spiritual  li.i,'ht,  all  moral  light,  lie  is  the  heneticenl  spirit  Iroin  whom 
emanate  ,ill  ^ood  and  all  piety,  lie  looks  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  sees 
how  much  of  the  good  and  of  the  piety  that  have  emanated  from  him  has 
made  its  home  there,  and  thus  rewards  the  virtuous  and  punishes  the  vicious. 

.As  he  has  arranged  all  order  and  hari'iony  in  the  physical  world,  so  he 
has  done  in  the  moral  world.  Of  course,  one  .sees  at  times,  in  the  plane  of 
this  world,  moral  disorders  and  want  of  harmony  ;  hut  then  the  present  state 
is  only  a  part,  and  that  a  very  small  part,  of  his  scheme  of  moral  government. 
Asj^tty  disorders  here  and  there  in  the  grand  system  of  nature  do  not  dis- 
close any  want  of  ss  stem  or  harmony  in  the  grand  .scheme  of  the  universe, 
so  petty  disorders  in  the  moral  plane  in  the  pres'jiit  state  of  life  do  not  discLo.se 
,inv  want  of  method  in  his  moral  government.  In  the  moral  wotid  virtue 
has  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment.  Virtue  has  all  happiness 
and  pleasure  in  the  long  run,  and  vice  all  misery  and  grief.  From  a  Zoroas- 
trian point  of  view  the  consideration  of  these  facts  presents  a  strong  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  future  state  of  life,  for  the  immortality  of  the  .soul.  As 
the  ruler  of  the  world,  .Muira-Ma/.da  hears  the  pravsrs  of  the  ruled.  He 
grants  the  |>rayers  of  those  who  are  pious  in  thoughts,  pious  in  words,  and 
pious  in  deeds.  "  lie  not  only  rewanis  the  g<iod,  but  punishes  the  wicked. 
All  that  is  created,  good  or  evil,  fortune  or  misfortune,  is  his  work." 

NVe  now  come  to  (he  subject  of  the  philosophy  of  the  /oroa.str!an  religion. 

We  have  seen  that  .Vhura-Mazda  or  (iod  is,  according  to  I'arsee  Scrip- 
tures, the  causer  of  all  causes,  lie  is  the  creator  as  well  as  the  destroyer, 
the  increaser  as  well  as  the  decreaser.  lie  gives  birth  to  different  creatures, 
and  it  is  he  who  brings  about  their  end.  Mow  is  it,  then,  that  he  brings 
alK>ut  these  two  contrary  results?  "  This  great  thinker  [Zoroaster]  of  re- 
mote antic|uity  solved  this  difticult  <|uestion  pbiloiof>likally  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  two  j)riineval  causes,  which,  though  different,  were  united,  and 
produced  the  ^vorld  of  material  things,  as  well  as  that  of  the  spirit." 

These  two  primeval  causes  or  principles  are  called  in  the  Avesta  the 
two  "  Mainyus."  This  word  cijmes  from  tli-i  ancient  Aryan  root  "man,"  to 
"think."  It  may  be  properly  rendered  into  English  by  the  word  "spirit," 
meaning  "that  which  can  only  lie  conceived  by  the  mind  but  not  felt  by  the 
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tiuiist'ii."  Of  ihiM'  twii  .^|^i^lt^  nr  priiiR'val  iiiiim'>  nr  |)iiiiii|ilc,-.  on,  i>  ,  it.i- 
live  and  the  iiiluT  ik'sliiKlivi'.  Tlii'  liiiiiu'r  !.■>  kiiDW  ii  in  the  A\i'-<i.i  li\  ih'.> 
iiainh  ii(  "  S|ieiila-inaiiiyiish  "  i>i  the  iiuicasini;  >|iiiil.  ,iii<l  (he  lalin  l>v  thai 
ol  "  Aiii,'ra-iiiam\  iish  "  nr  llic  iliLici-mi,'  >|)iiil.  I  hiM'  iwn  >|mi  il>  wui  k 
iiiuli'i' one  (iiid,  Ma/(hi,  Nvhii,  (ln'iiiii,'h  the  au>°ni'v,  a>  it  wiif.  <>l  ilic.x'  iui> 
spirits,  is  llic  lansiT  <if  all  cansi's  ni  llu'  iiniMiM'.  llii-  iiciim  a>  will  :i>  the 
(li'slroytT. 

Alt'!  11(1  ini;  tn  /uinaslci's  |)hilci>n|(hy,  ciui  vmiiM  i^  ilu'  wuik  nl  \\wsv 
Iwii  hii>tik'  |iiini'i|)li.'>,  S|icnla-inainviish.  llic  i^iiml  ininiipK',  and  Ani;ici- 
inainviish,  thr  i'\il  |)rinci|ik-,  linth  .'•('iNini;  undrr  oni.'  <i>id.  In  tin.'  word.s  uf 
that  Icai'iK'd  <  )rii'iitalist,   I'lufL-SMir   !  )ainii'.sli'tiT,  "All    that    i.>  ijuikI   in   the 


woilil  Clinics  Irciiii 


the  fnrnicr ;   all  that  i>  had    cmncs   frmn   ihc  lalli 


history  uf  the   world   is    ihc    liistuiy  of   llu'ir  conllici  ;   how   Anj,'roiiiaiiivii 
invaded    the   world  of   AhiiiaMa/da   and    iii.incd  it,   and    how   he  sliall  in- 


expelled  fr 


it  at  last.     M 


111  is  active  in    the  coiillict.  iiis  dntv   in  it  Iiciiil; 


laid  liefore  him  in  the  law  ievcalc<l  l)\'  AhiiiaMa/da  to  /aratluishlia.    \\  her 


the  appointed  time  is  come 


Aiiu'ro-iiiaiiivn  and   hell 


ill 


III 


deslrovei 
over  the  worlil 


an  will  rise  from  thedeail,  and  cvcilastiin;  haiipiiie>>  will  leii,'! 


Some  authors  entertain   an  o| 


liiiioii  that   /oroaslc 


r  preacliecl   iliiali>iii. 


Itiil  ti 
(ipir 


lis  Is  a  serious  mi 


H-oiiee|>lion.     (Ml   this  point  l>r.  I laiii;  sav^ 


so  jjeiierally  entertained  now,  that  Zaralliiishtra  w.is  preachiiiLr  a 
(liialisni  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  two  oriu'inal  and  independent  s|)irits,one 
j;ood  and  the  other  liad.  utterlv  distinct  from  each  oti 
the  creation  of  I 


ler,  and  one  coiinleractiiii; 


e  creation  of  the  other,  is  owiiiit  to  a  coiiliision  of  his  ]iliilosopliv  with  his 
.     .      A  separate  evil  spirit  of  ei|ual  power  with  Aluira-Ma/da, 


theol 


ot;v 


and  always  oppo>ed  to  li 


eiitirelv  foreiiili  to   Zarathushtra's  thee 


lot,' v. 


The  reason  why  the  orij,'iiial  Zoroastrian  notion  of  the   two   spirits,  the 


creative  and  the  destructive,  is  misunderstood  as   <liial 


Islll     is     tlll> 


III  th< 


I'arsee  Scriptures  the  names  of  (lodare   Ma/da,   Ahura.  and   AiuuM-.Mazch 

f  the  lirst  two.     The  lirst   two  wi.rds  ar 


the 


e  last  wonl  lieiiii,'  a  coiiipoiiiKl   o 


common  in  the  earliest  wrilinus  of  the   (iatli.i,  and  the  third   in   the  latt 


.■ri|)luii 


In  later  times  the  wonl  Ahiira-Ma/da,  instead  of  heinir  restrictc 


like  Mazda,  to  the  name  of  (Jod,  l)e,i,'aii  to  Ije  used  in  a  wider  sense -and  was 
applied  to  Speiita-mainyush,  the  Creative  or  the  (mmkI  princi])le.     This  lieint,' 


th 


c  case,  wherever  the  wo 


ird  Ahura-Ma/da  was  u>e<l  in  oppo>iii(in  tn  that  of 


AiiKro-maiiivuih,  later  authors  took  it  as  the  name  of  (lod,  and  imi  as  the 
name  of  the  Creative  principle,  which  it  really  was.  Thus  the  vers  fact  of 
Ahiira-Mazda's  name  heiiitj  employed  in  oppD.sjiion  to  that   of   .\iii;ro-inaili- 


.\liriman    led  to   the    notion    that    Zoroastrian   Scripti 


d 


dualism. 

'•'Ihc 

origin  and  end  of  Ahiiman  appear  to  he  left  as  uncertain   as  tho.«e  of   the 
devil,  and  altogether  the  leseinhlaiice   hctween   these   two   ideas  o|   ii;c  evil 


Dr.  West   |)resents    the    siihject    from    another    ])oint    of   vi 
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■pirit  in  reinnrkniily  clitKc;  in  fact,  nlnioHt  trMi  clime  to  admit  of  tlie  posstiliility 
of  their  lieiiiK  itlcaH  of  difft-renl  nrlKin.  ...  If,  tlierefiire,  ,\  l> -Jiuf  in 
Ahrimnn,  ai<  thv  niitlior  of  evil,  iiinkes  tlic  I'liroee  reli^il)n  n  (luuiisiii,  it  it 
(lifHciilt  to  iniiifritt.'tnd  wliy  ii  ln-iivf  in  the  devil,  an  the  author  of  evil,  does 
nut  make  Christianity  also  a  dualism." 

From  i)  consideration  i>f  these  |NiintH  of  philosophy,  Mr.  Samuel  Lang 
says:  "The  doctrines  of  this  excellent  relJKion  are  extremely  simple.  The 
ieadin){  i<lea  is  that  of  monotheism,  but  the  one  (jod  lias  far  fewer  anthro|Mi- 
morphic  altriliiites,  and  is  rclei{ated  much  further  hack  into  the  va^ue  and 
infinite  than  the  (iod  of  any  other  monotheistic  religion.  .Miura- Ma/da,  of 
which  the  more  familiar  appellation  ()rmu/.d  is  an  ahltreviation,  means  the 
'AII-knowinK  (iod ;'  he  is  said  sometimes  to  dwell  in  the  inlinite  luminoutt 
space,  and  .sometimes  to  he  identical  with  it.  lie  is,  in  fact,  not  unlike  the 
inscrutahle  First  Cau.se,  whom  we  may  re^aril  with  awe  and  reverence,  with 
love  and  hi>|H.-,  hut  whom  we  cannot  pretend  to  define  or  to  understaml. 
Kut  the  radical  difference  lietween  /oroastrianism  and  other  religi<ms  is  tlint 
it  does  not  cunceive  of  this  one  (>od  as  an  omnipotent  Creator,  who  niiKhl 
make  the  uiiivcr.se  as  he  chose,  ami  therefore  was  directly  res|K>nsil>le  for  all 
the  evil  in  it;  but  as  a  beiiii;  acting  by  certain  lixed  laws,  one  ot  which 
was,  for  reasons  totally  inscrutai>le  to  us,  that  existence  implied  polarity,  and 
therefore  that  there  could  be  no  good  without  corresponclinx  evil." 

We  will  now  see  how  these  precepts  and  philo.sophic  principles  affect 
the  (|uestion  of  morality. 

As  there  are  two  primeval  principles  under  Aliura-Ma/da  that  protluce 
our  material  worhl,  as  said  alMjve,  so  there  are  two  principles  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man  which  encourage  him  to  do  good  or  tempt  him  to  do  evil. 
One  asks  him  to  s\ipport  the  cause  of  the  good  principle,  the  other  to  sup- 
port that  of  tile  evil  principle. 

Now  these  two  principles  inherent  in  man,  vi/.,  Voliiiinana  and  Aka- 
niana  (good  mind  and  evil  mind)  exert  their  influence  upon  a  man's  thoughts, 
wortls  ami  deetls.  When  the  influence  of  the  former,  /.  i:,  the  giMid  mind, 
predominates,  our  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  result  in  good  t!ioughts,  good 
words  and  good  deeds;  but  when  that  of  the  latter,  /.  c,  the  evil  mind,  pre- 
dominates, they  result  in  evil  thoughts,  evil  words  and  evil  deeds.  Now  the 
lifth  chapter  of  the  Vendldad  gives,  as  it  were,  a  short  definition  of  what  is 
morality  or  piety.  There,  first  of  all,  the  writer  says  that  "  I'urity  is  the  best 
thing  for  man  after  birth."  This  you  may  say  is  the  motto  of  the  /oroastrian 
religion.  Therefore  .M.  d'llarlez  very  properly  says  that,  according  to 
Zoroastrian  scriptures,  the  "  notion  of  the  word  virtue  sums  itself  up  in  that 
of  the  '  .\sha.'  "  What  Zoroastrian  moral  philo.sophy  teaches  is  this,  that 
your  good  thoughts,  good  words  and  good  deeds  alone  will  be  your  inter- 
cessors. Nothing  more  will  l>e  wanted.  They  alone  will  serve  you  .is  a  safe 
pilot  to  the  liarbor  of  Heaven,  as  a  safe  guide  to  the  gates  of  paradise.  The 
late  Dr.  Haug  rightly  observed  that  "The  moral  philosophy  of  Zoroaster  was 
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innvink(  in  tlie  (rimi  of  '  llii>ti.i<lit,  wnnl  and  deed.'  "  'I'Iichc  tlirve  words  fotni, 
an  it  were,  the  pivot  ii|i(in  wliiili  tlic  moral  Klructuri-iif  /orontttrianixnt  tinnn. 
It  i>  till-  >;r(mndworl\  up  >n  wIiIl'Ii  the  wlmle  edilicc  of  /oroiiHirian  nior.iliiy 
rt'hts. 

TIiIk  liringH  ns  lo  tin-  ipicitlion  o(  tin-  df>tiny  of  the  mini  after  dcutli. 
Zoroiihtriiinixni  ln-lit-vo  in  the  ininiorlalilv  of  the  soul.  I'lie  .Vvesta  writings 
of  lli'tdoldit  NiishU  and  the  nineleenlh  ihapter  of  the  Vendiddd  and  of  Ihe 
I'chlfvi  IxMiks  of  Minokliera<l  and  Vinif  niinieh  treat  of  the  fate  of  Mie  soul 
after  death.  The  Inst  mentioned  hook  contains  an  acroitnt  of  Ihe  journey  of 
Ar<lai-Viriif  through  the  heavenly  re>(ions.  This  account  correspimds  to  that 
of  the  ayecnsion  of  the  prophet  Isaiuh,  Its  notions  ahout  heaven  and  hell 
corretifKind  to  some  extent  to  the  Christian  notions  uliout  them.  According 
to  Dr.  Ilau^'  its  description  of  hell  and  of  some  of  the  punishments  suffered 
by  the  wicked  there,  hears  a  striking  resend)lance  to  that  in  Ihe  Inferno  of 
the  Italian  poet  Dante. 

Thus  /oroastrianism  believes  in  the  iiinnortality  of  the  soul.  A  plant 
called  the  lloma-i-sapiiid  or  white  I  Ionia,  a  name  corresponding  !o  the 
Indian  .Smia  of  the  Hindus,  is  held  U>  be  the  cnd)lem  of  the  immortality  ol  the 
Boul.  .\( cording  to  Dr.  Windischmann  and  I'rofessor  Max  Miiller.  this 
plant  reminds  us  of  the  "Tree  of  Life  "  in  Ihe  ffarden  of  Kden.  As  in  Ihe 
Christian  Si  ripliires  liie  way  to  the  tree  of  life  is  strictly  guarded  by  the 
Cherubim,  so  in  the  /.oroastrian  Scriptures  the  I  loma-i-saphid,  or  the  plant 
which  is  the  emblem  of  immortality,  is  guarded  by  innumerable  Fravashis  — 
that  is.  guardian  spirits.  The  number  of  these  guardian  spirits,  ,ns  given  in 
various  books,  is  (>(),()()(). 

.\  good  deal  of  importance  is  attached  in  the  .\vesla  and  in  the  later 
IVhIevi  writings  to  this  (juestion  of  the  iinnuirlality  of  the  .soul,  because  a 
belief  in  this  dogma  is  essential  Ui  the  siruclure  of  moral  principles.  The 
whole  edifice  of  our  moral  nature  rests  upon  its  groundwork. 

Again,  /oroastrianism  believes  in  heaven  and  hell. 

Between  heaven  and  this  world  there  is  supposed  to  lie  a  bridge  named 
"Chinvat." 

According  to  the  Parsee  Scriptures,  for  three  days  after  a  man's  death 
his  Kiul  remains  within  the  limits  of  this  world  under  the  guidance  uf  Ihe 
angel  Srush.  If  the  deceased  be  a  |iious  man  or  a  man  who  led  a  virtuous 
life,  his  soul  utters  the  words,  "  Well  is  he  by  whom  iImI  which  is  his  benefit 
bectmies  the  benefit  of  any  one  else."  If  he  be  a  wicked  man  or  one  who 
led  an  evil  life,  his  soul  ulter.s  these  plaintive  words  :  "  To  which  land  shall 
I  turn  ?     Whither  shall  1  go  ?  " 

On  the  tlawn  of  ihe  third  night  the  departetl  souls  appear  at  Ihe  "Chin- 
vat  Bridge.''  This  liridge  is  guarded  by  the  angel  .VIelier  Diiver, /.  <•.,  Melicr 
the  Judge.  Me  presides  there  as  a  judge  assisted  by  the  angels  Kashne  and 
Aslad.  the  former  representing  Justice  and  the  latter  Truth.  At  this  bridge, 
and  before  this  angel  Mcher,  the  soul  of  every  man  has  to  give  an  account 
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of  its  (luiiii,'s  in  llir  pM^I  iif-;.  MiliiT  l>;ivcT,  tlic  jiidui'.  \Mif,'lis  ,1  man's 
actions  l)V  a  scale -pan.  If  a  nian"s  .^doiI  actions  i)iit\vfii,'li  liis  evil  ones 
even  l)y  a  .siiiali  jtarticlc,  he  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  hridj^e  to  tlic  other 
eiul  to  heaven.  If  his  evil  actions  outweiijli  his  u'ood  ones,  even  hy  a 
small  weij,'ht,  he  is  not  allowed  to  pa.ss  over  the  hridife.  hut  is  hurled  down 
into  the  deep  ahyss  of  hell.  If  his  nieritorious  and  evil  deeds  counterlialance 
each  other,  he  is  sent  to  a  place  known  as  "  I  lamast-ttehan."  correspond inu; 
to  the  Christian  "  I'liruatory '' and  the  Mohammedan  "  Aeraf."  Ili^  meri- 
torious deeds  done  in  the  past  life  would  |)revent  him  from  uoinc  lo  hell, 
and  his  evil  actions  would  not  let  him  i^'o  to  heaven. 

.V^ain,  /oroastrian  hooks  say  that  the  meritoriousness  of  1,'ociii  deeds 
and  the  sin  of  evil  ones  increase  with  the  growth  (jf  time.  As  lapital 
increases  with  interest,  .so  good  and  had  actions  done  l)y  a  man  in  ins  life 
increase,  as  it  were,  with  interest  in  their  effects.  Thus  a  meritorious  deed 
done  in  voung  age  is  more  effective  than  that  very  deed  done  in 
advanced  age.  I'or  example,  let  that  meritorious  deed  be  valued 
in'iiionev.  Let  two  friends,  A  and  H,  at  the  age  of  twenlv-live  pro[)ose 
doing  an  act  of  charitv,  viz.,  a  donation  of  i'1,000  lo  a  charitahle  institu- 
tion. A  immediately  gives  the  anu)unt  and  H  postj)ones  the  act  for  some  time 
and  does  it  at  the  age  of  lifty.  Calculating  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.. 
.\"s  gift  of  i'1,000  at  the  age  of  twenty-live  is  worth  twice  that  of  ii  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  /.  (•.,  tweniy  live  years  later.  Thus,  the  l)adistan-i-l)ini  recom- 
mends man  to  follow  the  |)ath  of  virtue  from  his  very  voung  age.  A 
virtuous  act  performed  l>y  a  young  man  is  more  meritorious  than  the  same 
act  performed  hy  an  old  man.  A  man  must  begin  practicing  virtue  from 
his  very  young  age.  As  in  the  case  of  good  deeds  and  their  meritorious- 
ness,  so  in  the  case  of  evil  action  and  their  sins.  The  burden  of  the  sin  of 
an  evil  action  increases,  as  it  were,  with  interest.  ,V  young  man  d<]ing  an 
evil  act  has  time  and  opportunities  at  his  disposal  to  wash  off,  as  it  were, 
the  effect  of  that  act  cither  ijy  repentance  or  good  deeds  in  return.  .\ 
young  man  has  a  long  time  to  repent  i)f  his  evil  deeds  and  to  do  good  deeds 
tiiat  could  counteract  the  effect  of  his  evil  deeds.  If  he  does  udt  take 
advantage  of  these  o|>|)i)rtunities,  the  burden  of  those  e\il  deeds  increases 
with  time. 

Having  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  religious  system  of  the  I'arseos.  we 
will  here  say  a  few  words  about  the  Parsee  |)laces  of  W()rsi\i|)  and  about  tl  e 
I'arsee  prayers.  .\s  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  seems  lo  prevail  among  non- 
/oroastrians  as  to  the  reverence  paid  to  lire  by  the  I'arsees.  it  will  rot  be 
out  of  place  here  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  lire- 
worship  of  the  I'arsees.  The  I'arsee  places  of  worship  are  known  as  lire- 
temples.  The  very  name  lire-temple  would  strike  a  noii-Zoroastriaii  as  an 
unusual  form  of  worship. 

We  will  not  enter  here  into  the  history  of  the  so-called  lire-worship,  nor 
enter  into  the  different  grounds—  religious,  moral  and  tcieiililic — which 
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actuate  and  even  justify  a  Farsee  in  offering  his  reveieiice  — wliicii,  it  must 
be  rcinembcreii,  is  sijuiething  different  from  worsh'n  -to  (ire.  SuHice  it  to 
say  tiiat  the  I'arsees  do  not  worship  fire  as  God.  They  merely  regard  tire 
as  an  eml)leni  of  refulgence,  glory  and  light,  as  the  most  perfect  syinljul  of 
God,  ami  as  the  best  and  noblest  representative  of  his  divinity.  "  In  the 
eyes  of  a  Parsee  his  (fire's)  brightness,  activity,  purity,  and  incorruptibility 
bear  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the  nature  and  perfection  of  the 
deity."  .\  Parsee  looks  upon  fire  "as  the  most  perfect  symbol  of  the  deity 
on  account  of  it  •  purity,  brightness,  activity,  subtility,  purity,  and  incorrupt- 
ibility." 

Again,  one  must  remember  that  it  is  the  several  symbolic  ceremonies  that 
aild  to  the  reverence  entertained  by  a  Parsee  for  the  fire  burning  in  his  fire- 
temples.'  "A  new  element  of  purity  is  added  to  the  lire  burning  in  the  (ire- 
temples  of  the  Parsees  by  tiie  religious  ceremonies  accompanied  with  pray- 
ers that  are  performed  over  it,  before  it  is  installed  in  its  place  on  a  va.se  on 
an  exalted  stand  in  a  chamber  set  apart.  The  sacred  fire  burning  there  is 
not  the  ordinary  (ire  burning  in  our  hearths.  It  has  undergone  set'eral  cer- 
emonies, and  it  is  the.se  ceremonies,  full  of  meaning,  that  render  the  fire 
more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  Parsee.  We  will  briefly  recount  the  process 
here.  In  eslablishing  a  fire-temple,  (ires  from  various  places  of  manufact- 
ure are  brought  and  kept  in  different  vases.  Great  efforts  are  also  made 
to  obtain  fire  causeil  by  lightning.  Over  one  of  these  fires  a  perforated 
metallic  flat  tray  with  a  handle  attached  is  held.  On  this  tray  are  placed 
small  chips  and  dust  of  fragrant  sandalwood.  These  chips  and  dust  are 
ignited  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  below,  care  being  taken  that  the  perforated 
tray  does  not  touch  the  (ire.  Thus  a  new  fire  is  created  out  of  the  first  fire. 
Then  from  this  new  fire  aiutther  one  is  created  by  the  same  process.  •  From 
this  new  fire  another  is  again  produced,  and  so  on,  until  the  process  is 
repealed  nine  times.  The  fire  thus  prepared  after  the  ninth  process  is  con- 
sidered pure.  The  fires  brought  from  other  places  of  manufacture  are 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  These  purilied  fires  are  all  collected  together 
upon  a  large  vase,  which  is  then  put  in  its  proper  place  in  a  separate 
chamber. 

'•  Now,  what  does  a  fire  so  prepared  signify  to  a  Parsee  ?  He  thinks  to 
himself:  'When  this  (ire  on  this  vase  before  me.  though  pure  in  itself, 
though  the  noblest  of  the  creations  of  God,  and  though  the  best  symbol  of 
the  Divinity,  had  to  undergo  certain  processes  of  purification,  had  to  draw 
out,  as  it  were,  its  essence— nay,  its  (|uintesscnce — of  purity,  to  enable  itself 
to  be  worthy  of  occupying  this  exalted  position,  how  much  ir.ore  necessary, 
more  essential,  ami  more  important  it  is  for  me  -a  poor  mortal  who  is  liable 
to  commit  sins  and  crimes,  and  who  comes  into  contact  w^h  hundreds  of 
evils  Iroth  physical  and  mental — to  undergo  the  process  of  purity  and  piety, 
making  my  thoughts,  words  and  actions  pass,  as  it  were,  through  a  bieve  of 
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piety  and  purity,  virtue  and  morality,  and  to  separate  by  that  means  \nv 
good  tliou.{iits,  i^otd  words  anil  good  actitjns  from  l>a<i  thoughts,  liacl 
words,  and  liad  actions,  so  that  I  may.  in  my  turn,  he  enabled  to  ac<{uirc  an 
exalted  position  in  the  next  world.'  " 

Again,  the  lires  put  together  as  above  are  collected  from  the  houses  of 
men  of  different  grades  in  society.  This  remnids  a  I'arsee  that,  as  all  these 
lires  from  the  houses  of  men  of  different  grades  have  all,  by  the  process  of 
puritication,  efpially  acipiired  the  exalted  place  in  the  vase,  so  before  (ioil 
all  men — no  matter  to  what  grades  of  society  they  belong  —  are  e<|ual, 
provided  they  pass  through  the  process  of  purification,  /.  f..  provide<l  thev 
preserve  purity  of  thoughts,  purity  of  wor<ls  and  purity  of  deeds. 

.\gain,  when  a  I'arsee  goes  liefore  the  sacred  tire,  which  is  kept  all  day 
and  night  burning  in  the  lire  temple,  the  officiating  priest  presents  l>efore 
hiui  the  ashes  of  a  part  of  the  consunxeil  lire.  The  I'arsee  applies  it  to  his 
forehead  just  as  a  Christian  applies  the  consecrated  water  in  his  church,  ami 
thinks  to  himself  :  "  Dust  to  dust.  The  tire,  all  brilliant,  shining  and 
resplendent,  has  sjiread  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet-smelling  sandal  and 
frankincense  round  about,  but  is  at  last  reduced  to  dust.  So  it  is  destined 
for  me.  After  all  I  am  to  be  reduced  to  dust  and  have  to  depart  from  this 
transient  life.  Ixt  me  do  my  best  to  spread,  like  this  fire,  before  my  death, 
the  fragrance  of  charity  and  good  deeds  and  lead  the  light  of  righteousness 
and  knowledge  before  others." 

In  short,  the  sacred  lire  burning  in  a  lire  temple  .serves  as  a  jicrpetual 
monitor  to  a  I'arsee  standing  before  it,  to  jireserve  piety,  purity,  humility 
and  brotherhood. 

.Now,  though  a  I'ar.see's  reverence  for  tire,  ;is  the  eml)lem  of  God's 
refulgence,  glory  and  light,  as  the  visible  form  of  all  heat  and  light  in  the 
universe,  in  fact  as  the  visible  form  of  all  energy,  and  as  a  per])etual  moni- 
tor, encouraging  ennobling  thoughts  of  virtue,  has  necessitated  the  erection 
of  lire-temples  as  places  of  worship,  he  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
place  for  bis  prayers.  lie  need  not  wait  for  a  priest  or  a  place  to  say  his 
prayers. 

Nature  in  all  its  grandeur  is  his  temple  of  worship.  The  glorious  sun, 
the  resplendent  moon,  the  mountains  lowering  lii^'h  into  the  heavens  and 
the  rivers  fertili/.ing  the  .soil,  the  extensive  .seas  that  disappear,  as  it  were, 
into  infinity  of  space  and  the  high  vault  of  heaven,  all  these  grand  objects 
and  phenomena  of  nature  draw  forth  from  hi.s  soul  admiration  and  praise 
for  the  Great  .Vrchitecl  who  is  their  author. 

As  we  said  above,  evidence  from  nature  is  the  surest  evidence  that 
leads  a  I'arsee  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Ueily.  I'roin  nature  he 
is  led  to  nature's  G<3d.  From  this  point  of  view,  tiieii,  lie  is  not  restricted 
to  any  j)articular  place  for  the  recital  of  his  prayers.  For  a  visitor  to  Hom- 
bay,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  I'arsees,  it  is  therefore  not  unusual  to 
see  a  number  of  I'arsees  saying  their  prayers,  morning  antl  evening,  in  the 
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open  spaci",  tuniini;  llioir  faces  to  tlm  risini,'  or  the  setting  sun,  before  the 
1,'lowinj,'  moon  or  the  foaniinj,'  .sea.  'i'liniini,'  to  these  grand  objects,  llie  best 
anil  subliuiest  (jf  liis  creations,  tliev  adiiress  their  prayers  to  tiie  Abni>;htv. 


Mr.  S.  1. 


an,!,'    savs  o 


ftl 


11 


ero  IS  an  u 


leal 


rehifious  ceremonv  eoni- 


hining  all  that  is  ni  i>t  trii,-,  ni  )-l  toucliini,'  and  nv)st  subjinio  in  the  :ittitu<le 


if  man  towards  tlie  (Ireat   L^ 


'I'o  the  Zoroastrian,  prayer 


th 


ies  the  form  of  a  reC')i,'nilioTi  of  alllhal  is  pure,  sublime  and   beautiful 
lie  can   never   want  opportunities  of  pavini,' 


e  Kurroundinj,'  iniiverse. 


hiima,i,'e  to  the   (joo.l  Spirit,  and  of  lookini;  into  the  aiiysses  of  the  unknown 

'I'he  liudit  of  scttini,'  suns,  the  dome  of  lovintf 


ith 


reverence  and  wonde 


bine,   the  clouils   in    tin:    init,dit   of  the  tempest  or  rcstini;  still  as  broodini,' 


doves,   the   mounlains,  the  ocean   lashed  bv  storm 


tl 


lese  are  a 


/.oroastrian's  prayer.- 


In  th 


IS  resp 


.•I,    I 


lowever,  w 


hat    1    have   called  the 


/oroastrian  theory  of  relii-ion  affords  i,'reat  advantages.     It  connects  relig- 


directlv  with  all  that 


.•alms 


)f 


speculation  and  eni:)tion 


and   beautiful,   not  only   in  the   lii^dier 
but  in  the  onlinarv  affairs  of  daily  life. 


To  feel  the  trulli  of  what  is  true,  the  beauty  of  wdiat  is  beautiful,  is  of  itself 
a  silent  prayer  or  act  of  worship  to  the  .Spirit  of  lii,dit  ;  to  make  an  honest, 
earnest  effort  to  attain  this  feelinj,',  is  an  offering  or  act  of  homage.     Clean- 


liness of   nund   and  bo 


rder  and    propriety  ni- conduct,  civility  in  inter- 


course, and  all  the  honielv  virtues  of  every-ilay  life,  thus  re<|uire  a  higher 
signilicance,  and  anv  wilful  and  persistent  disregard  of  them  liecomes  an 
act  of  mutiny  against  the  Power  whom  we  have  elected  to  serve. 

Having  spoken  at  some  length  alxmt  the  place  of  prayers,  we  will  say 
here  something  about  the  piavers  themselves.  All  I'arsee  prayers  begin 
with  an   assurance  to   dij  acts  that  ' 


Id  please  the  Almighlv  (lod.  The 
assurance  is  followeil  by  an  expression  of  regret  for  ])ast  evil  thoughts, 
•.V(,>rds  ur  deeds,  if  any.  Man  is  liable  to  err,  and  so,  if  iluring  the  interval 
anv  errors  of  commission  or  omission  arc  committeil,  a  I'arsee  in  the  begin- 
nings of  his  pravers  repents  for  those  errors.     He   says:    "()  Omniscient 


He   say 

I  .onl  !  I  re|)ent  of  all  in\'  sins.  I  re])ent  of  all  evil  thoughts  that  I  might  have 
entertained  in  m\-  mind,  of  all  the  evil  words  that  I  might  have  s|)oken,  of 
all  the  evil  actions  that  I  might  have  committed.  ()  ( >mniscient  Lord!  I 
repent  of  all  the  faults  that  might  have  originatetl  with  me,  whether  thev 
refer  to  thoughts,  words,  or  deeds,  whether  they  appertain  to  my  body  or 
soul,  whether  thev  be  in  connection  with  the  material  world  or  spiritual." 
.About  the  catholicity  of  I'arsee  prayers  we  will  si)eak  on  in  the  second  part 
(if  the  paper. 

11.  Having  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Parsees, 
their  places  of  \\<irship  and  lonns  of  praver,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
how  far  the  precept.--  of  that    religion   are  applied   to  some  of   the  practical 


(jueslions  i 


if  life 


We  will  first  s|)eak  of  ediicati 


'l"o  educate  their  children  is  a  spirit- 
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iial  duty  of  Zoroastrian  parents.  Kducation  is  nece.ssarv,  not  on)y  for  the 
msilerial  good  of  the  children  and  the  parents,  Init  also  for  their  spiritual 
good.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  that  had  colored  the  edu- 
cation of  the  early  Zoroastrians,  of  which  Professor  Kapp  says  :  "  The  most 
remarkable  and  the  ntost  beautiful  form  in  which  the  moral  spirit  of  the  Per- 
sian people  realized  itself  in  life  is  the  well-known  Persian  education.  It, 
indeed,  at  an  early  age,  implanted  in  the  souls  of  young  Persians  the  senti- 
ments which  should  always  guide  them  in  ail  their  dealings  and  which  pre- 
pared and  hardened  their  bodies  in  order  that  as  capable  citizens  they  might 
thereby  be  able  at  some  future  tiiue  to  serve  their  native  country  with  worthy 
deeds."'  According  to  the  Parsee  books,  the  parents  participate  in  the 
meritoriousness  of  the  gooil  acts  performed  by  their  children  as  the  result  of 
the  good  education  imparted  to  them.  ()n  the  other  hand,  if  the  parents 
neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  an. I  if,  as  the  result  of  this  neglect, 
they  do  wrongful  acts  or  evil  deeds,  the  parents  have  a  spiritual  responsi- 
bility for  such  acts.  In  |)r(ip(irtion  to  the  malignity  or  evilness  of  these  acts 
the  parents  are  responsible  to  (Jod  for  their  neglect  of  the  education  of  their 
children.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  spiritual  .self-interest  that  must  prompt  a  Par- 
see  to  look  to  the  good  education  of  his  children  at  an  early  age.  Thus, 
from  a  religious  point  of  view,  education  is  a  great  question  with  the  Par.sees. 

The  proper  age  recommended  by  religious  Par.see  l)ooks  for  ordinary 
education  is  seven.  Before  that  age,  children  should  have  home  education 
with  their  parents,  especially  with  the  mother.  At  the  age  of  se-  •en,  after  a 
little  religious  education,  a  Parsee  child  is  invested  with  Sudreh  nd  Kusti, 
/.  e.,  the  sacred  shirt  and  thread.  This  ceremony  of  investiture  corresponds  to 
the  confirmation  ceremony  of  the  Christians.  .\  Parsee  may  put  on  the  dress 
of  any  nationality  he  likes,  but  under  that  dress  he  must  always  wear  the 
sacred  shirt  and  thread.  These  are  the  .symbols  of  his  being  a  Zoroastrian. 
These  symbols  are  full  of  meaning,  and  act  as  perpetual  monitors  advising 
the  wearer  to  lead  a  life  of  puritv  -of  physical  and  spiritual  l>urity.  \  Par- 
see  is  enjoined  to  remove,  and  put  on  again  immediately,  the  sacred  thread 
several  times  during  the  day,  saying  a  very  short  prayer  during  the  process. 
He  has  to  do  so  early  in  the  morning  on  rising  from  bed,  before  meals  and 
after  ablutions.  The  ]>utting  on  of  the  symbolic  thread  and  the  accompany- 
ing short  |)rayer  remind  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  repentance  for  misdeeds  if 
any,  and  to  preserve  good  thoughts,  good  words  and  good  deeds  (Humata, 
Kukhta  and  Hvarshta),  the  triad  in  which  the  moral  philosophy  of  Zoroas- 
ter moved. 

It  is  after  this  investiture  with  the  sacred  shirt  and  thread  that  the  gen- 
eral education  of  a  child  generally  begins.  The  Parsee  books  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  educating  all  children,  whether  male  or  female.  Thus  female 
education  claims  as  much  attention  among  the  Parsees  as  male  education. 

Physical  education  is  as  much  spoken  of  in  the  Zoroastrian  books  as 

I  Mr.  K.  R.  Cam.-i's  translations. 
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mental  and  moral  education.  The  health  of  the  body  is  considered  the  first 
requisite  for  the  health  of  the  soul.  That  the  physical  education  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Parsees,  was  a  subject  of 
admiration  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  is  well  known.  In 
all  the  blessings  invoked  upon  one  in  the  religious  prayers,  the  strength  of 
body  occupies  the  tirst  and  the  most  prominent  place. 

Analyzing  the  Hymbay  Census  of  1881,  Dr.  Weir,  the  health  officer, 
said  :  "  Examining  education  according  to  faith  or  class,  we  find  that  edu- 
cation is  most  extended  amongst  the  I'arsce  people;  female  education  is 
more  diffused  amongst  the  I'arsee  population  than  any  other  class  .  .  . 
Contrasting  these  results  with  education  at  an  early  age  amongst  Parsees, 
we  find  12.2  percent.  Parsee  male  and  8.84  per  cent,  female  children, 
under  six  years  of  age,  under  instruction ;  between  six  and  fifteen  the  num- 
,  ber  of  Parsee  male  and  female  children  under  instruction  is  much  larger 
than  in  any  other  class.  Over  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  smallest  proportion 
of  illiterates,  either  male  or  female,  is  found  in  the  Parsee  population." 

Obedience  to  parents  is  a  religious  virtue  with  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
Disobedient  children  are  considered  great  sinners.  This  virtue  of  obedi- 
ence to  parents  was  such  a  common  characteristic  with  the  ancient  Zoroas- 
trians  that,  as  Herodotus  says,  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  accused  of  a  mis- 
deed towards  the  parents  was  looked  at  with  great  suspicion.  The  parents 
were  the  rulers  of  the  house.  The  father  was  the  king  and  the  mother  the 
([ueen  of  the  house.  So  the  children,  as  subjects,  were  bound  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  their  rulers.  This  obedience  to  parents  at  home,  and  to  teachers  at 
school,  was  a  training  for  obedience  to  the  rules  and  manners  of  society  at. 
large,  and  to  the  constitutional  forms  for  the  government  of  the  country.  A 
child  disobedient  to  his  parents  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  good  member  of 
societ)'  and  to  be  a  good  and  loyal  subject ;  so  the  religious  books  of  the 
Parsees  greatly  emphasize  this  virtue.  One  of  the  blessings  that- a  priest 
prays  for  in  a  house  on  performing  the  Afringan  ceremony,  is  the  obedience 
of  the  children  to  the  head  of  the  family.  He  prays:  "May  obedience 
overcome  disobedience  in  this  house  ;  may  peace  overcome  dissension  ;  may 
charity  overcome  want  of  charity;  may  courtesy  overcome  pride  ;  may  truth 
overcome  falsehood."  Zf)r()astrianism  teaches  love  and  regard,  loyalty  and 
obedience,  to  the  regular  constitutional  forms  of  government.  We  said 
above  that  a  Parsee's  mind  is  trained,  by  his  religious  precepts,  to  love 
nature,  from  which  it  is  led  to  nature's  God.  As  he  always  sees  order  and 
harmony  in  nature,  be  is  traincil  to  love  order  and  hate  disorder,  so  in  his 
usual  prayers  he  prays  for  his  sovereign  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. Where  love,  order  and  harmony  reign,  there  reign  jjeace  and  pros- 
perity. A  Parsee  mother  prays  for  a  son  that  could  take  an  intelligent  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  councils  of  his  community  and  government ;  so 
a  regard  for  the  regular  forms  of  government  was  necessary. 

As  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  good  government  to  look 
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to  the  sanitation  of  tiie  country,  we  will  speak  here  al)(»ut  the  I'ar.see  ideas 
of  sanitation  and  see  how  far  these  ideas  help  the  general  cause  of  sanitati(jn. 
Of  all  the  practical  questions,  the  one  most  affected  by  the  roli^'ious  precepts 
of  Zoroastrianism  is  that  of  the  observation  of  sanitary  rules  and  principles. 
Several  chapters  of  the  Vendidiid  form,  as  it  were,  the  sanitary  code  of  the 
Parsees.  Most  of  the  injunctions  will  stand  the  test  of  sanitary  science  for 
a^es  together.  Of  the  different  Asiatic  communities  inhabiting  Hombay,  the 
J'arsees  have  the  lowest  death-rate.  A  breach  of  sanitary  rules  is,  as  it  were, 
helping  the  cause  of  the  evil  |)rinciplc. 

Again,  Zoroastrianism  asks  its  disciples  to  keep  the  earth  puri',  to  keep 
the  air  pure,  and  to  keep  the  water  pure.  It  considers  the  sun  as  the  greatest 
purifier.  In  places  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  enter,  lire  over  which 
fragrant  wood  is  burnt  is  the  next  puritier.  It  is  a  iircat  sin  to  pollute  water 
l)y  decomposing  matter.  Not  only  is  the  commission  of  a  fault  of  this  kind 
a  sin,  but  also  the  omission,  when  one  .seessuch  a  |)ollution,  of  taking  proper 
means  to  remove  it.  A  Zoroastrian,  when  he  happens  to  see,  while  passing 
in  his  way,  a  running  stream  of  drinking  water  polluted  by  some  decompos- 
ing matter,  such  as  a  corpse,  is  enjoined  to  wait  and  try  his  best  to  go  into  the 
stream  and  to  remove  the  |)utrefying  matter,  lest  its  continuaticm  may  spoil 
the  water  and  affect  the  health  of  ti.e  people  using  it.  .\n  omission  to  do 
this  act  is  a  sin  from  a  Zoroastrian  point  of  view.  .\t  the  bottum  of  a  I'ar- 
•see's  custom  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  strict  relig- 
ious ceremonies  enjoined  therewith,  lies  the  one  main  principle,  vi/.,  that, 
preserving  all  possible  respect  for  the  dead,  the  body,  after  its  .separation 
from  the  immortal  soul,  should  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  the  least  harmful 
and  the  least  injurious  to  the  living.  < 

We  said  above  that  a  I'arsee  is  enjoined  to  keep  the  earth  pure.  As 
one  of  the  means  to  do  this,  cultivation  is  specially  recommended.  To  bring 
desolate  iand  into  cultivation,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  jirosperitv  of  the  inhabi 
tants  is  a  meritorious  act,  helping  the  cause  of  the  good  principle.  To  help 
cultivation  is  as  meritorious  as  helping  the  cause  of  holiness  and  piety  (Ventl. 
iii.  31)  liecause  it  helps  the  poor  to  gain  their  honest  bread  by  honest  work. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  temperance,  taking  the  word  in  its  general 
sense,  we  find  that  Zoroastrian  books  .idvise  temperance  in  all  cases.  Tem- 
perance is  spoken  of  as  a  |)rifstly  virtue  (Vend.  xiii.  4.^).  It  was  owing  to 
these  teachings  of  their  religion  that  the  ancient  Persians  were,  accoiding 
to  Strabo,  Xenophon,  and  other  ancient  historians,  well  known  for  their 
temperate  habits.  Fasting  is  not  prescribed  in  any  case  as  in  other 
religions. 

The  old  religious  books  of  the  Parsees  ilo  not  strictly  prohibit  the  use 
of  wine,  but  jjreach  moderation.  Dadistan-i-diiii  (ch.  xl.  xli.)  allows  the 
use  of  wine,  and  admonishes  every  man  to  exert  moral  control  over  himself. 

'  For  the  Parsee  custom  of  tlic  disposal  of  the  de.id.  Tide  my  p.ipcr  011 "  'i'lic  I'liiieial  Ctrc- 
moniesoi  the  Pjirsees,  their  Origin  and  £xplanation." 
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To  the  robust  and  intelligent,  who  can  do  without  wine,  it  recommends 
abstinence,  To  others  it  recommends  (moderation.  A  person,  who  U'ves 
another  a  drink,  is  deemed  as  guilty  as  the  drinker,  if  the  latter  docs  any 
mischief  either  to  himself  or  to  others  through  the  influence  of  that  drink. 
Only  that  man  is  justified  to  take  wine  who  can  thereby  do  some  good  to 
himself,  or  at  least  can  do  no  harm  to  himself. 

On  the  sid>ject  of  the  trade  of  wine-sellers,  the  Dddistani-dini  says 
that  not  only  is  a  niaiv  who  makes  an  improper  and  inmiodirale  use  of  wine 
guiltv,  but  also  a  wine-seller  who  knowingly  sells  wine  lo  those  who  make 
an  improper  use  of  it.  It  is  improper  and  unlawful  for  a  wine-seller  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  wine,  for  the  sake  of  his  pocket,  to  a  customer  who  is  the  worse 
for  litpior.  He  is  to  make  it  a  point  to  sell  wine  to  those  only  who  can  do 
some  good  to  themselves  by  that  drink,  or  at  least  no  harm  either  to  them 
selves  or  lo  others. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  wealth,  poverty,  and  labor.  As 
Herodotus  said,  a  I'arset,  before  praying  for  himself,  prays  for  his  .sovereign 
and  for  his  community,  for  he  is  himself  included  in  the  community.  His 
religious  prece|)ts  teach  him  to  drown  his  individuality  in  the  common  interests 
of  his  community.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Yasna,  which  coiUain.s,  as  it 
were,  the  Zoroastrian  articles  of  faith,  a  Zoroastrian  promises  to  preserve  a 
|)erfect  brotherhood.  He  promises,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  protect 
the  life  and  the  property  of  all  the  members  of  his  comnninily  and  to  help 
in  the  cause  that  would  bring  about  their  prosperity  and  welfare.  It  is  witli 
these  good  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  charity  that  the  I'arsee  comnumitv 
has  endowed  large  funds  for  benevolent  and  charitable  pur|)oses.  If' the 
rich  I'arsees  of  the  future  generations  were  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  ancestors  of  the  past  and  present  generations  in  the  matter  of  liberal 
donations  for  the  good  of  the  deserving  poor  of  their  connnunity,  one  can 
say  that  there  would  be  very  little  cause  for  the  socialists  to  complain  from  a 
poor  man's  point  of  view.  Men  of  all  grades  in  society  contribute  to  these 
funds  on  various  occasions.  The  rich  contrilnite  on  occasions  both  of  joy- 
and  grief.  On  grand  occasions  like  those  of  weddings  in  their  families  fliev 
contribute  large  sums  in  charity  to  commemorate  those  events.  Again,  on 
the  death  of  their  dear  (.nes,  the  rich  and  the  poor  all  p.iy  variou-s  sums, 
according  to  their  means,  in  charity.  These  sums  are  announced  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Oothumna  or  the  cercnjony  on  the  third  day  after  death. 
Th6  rich  pay  large  sums  on  these  occasions  to  commemorate  the  names  of 
their  dear  ones." 

The  religious  training  of  a  Parsee  does  not  restrict  his  ideas  of  brother    ■ 
hood  and  cliarity  to  his  own  ciimmunity  alone.     He  extend.s  his  chnrily  to  i, 
non  Zor();\strians  as  well. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  give  in  charity  and  help  the   poor  from 

»  yt</e  my  paper  on  "  The  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Parsces,  tlieir  Origin  and 
Explanation,"  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  II. 
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llie  wealth  (hA  has  cntlnwcil  thiiit  with,  it  \»  e<|iiiillv  llio  iliity  nf  all  i:!a>M's 
and  >{ra(lcs  of  |ici>|ilo  to  work  hard  fur  llu'ir  Uirad.  I'lic  mtv  land  on  which 
a  lal>orer  works  honestly  blesseh  him,  and  that  on  which  he  does  not  work 
honestly,  hut  wastes  his  time,  curses  him.  'I'he  capitalist,  or  the  rich  man, 
and  the  laborer,  or  the  poor  man,  have  respective  duties  towards  «tne 
another.  'I'he  prosperity  oHhe  world  depends  upim  their  mutual  aid.  It  is 
a  Kreat  sin  for  a  capitalist  to  keep  hack  from  the  laixirers  their  proper  waives 
(Viraf,  Chapter  39).  It  is  as  ^reat  a  sin  for  a  man  to  lead  an  idle  life  as  it 
is  for  a  rich  man  to  fail  to  help  the  deserving  poor  and  waste  his  wealth  in 
the  self-enjoyment  of  vicious  pleasures. 

For  all  workers,  the  Avesta  (Vasna,  Ixii.  5)  recommends  sleep  and  a 
complete  cessation  from  every  kind  of  work  for  eight  hours  during  the  day. 
The  I'ehlevi  I'andnameh  of  Houzorge-Meher  recommends  eight  hours  dur- 
ing the  day  for  mental  recreation,  religious  meditation,  prayers  and  study. 
The  rest  ot  the  day,  i.e.,  eight  hours,  are  recommended  for  lield  labor  and 
such  other  hard  physical  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  <|uestion  of  the  influence  of  the  I'arsee  religion  on 
the  literature,  art,  commerce,  government,  and  domestic  and  social  life  of 
the  people. 

As  to  the  literature  of  the  Farsees,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  a  very  healthy 
tone.  The  materialism,  the  agnosticism,  the  atheism,  and  the  other  "isms" 
of  the  Western  world  have  no  place  in  it  as  yet.  Zoroaster,  when  he  preached 
his  religion  in  ancient  Persia,  specially  asked  his  hearers  not  to  accept  it  on 
mere  blind  faith,  but  to  criticise  it  and  to  choose  it  after  deliberation  (Vasna, 
XXX.).  A  part  of  the  old  I'ehlevi  literature  of  the  Parsees  also  displays  some- 
thing of  a  critical  tone  of  intiuiry.  The  modern  literature  of  the  I'arsees  on 
the  subject  of  religious  matters  is  also  critical  and  in(|uisitive;  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  religious  in  its  tone.  Faith  in  the  existence  of  <lod,  in  the  inmior- 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  in  future  reward  and  punishment  pervades  the  sub- 
stratum of  all  thoughts,  This  faith  is  not  necessarily  and  always  entertained 
from  a  Zoroastrian  point  of  view,  but  from  what  we  should  term  a  general 
theistic  point  of  view.  Again,  the  literature  is  very  tolerant  of  other  religions. 
It  is  never  carping  at  other  faiths  or  forms  of  belief  unless  compelled  to  do  so 
in  self-defense.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  I'arsees  do  nt)t  prose- 
lyte others.  Their  literature,  always  ready  to  tolerate  freedom  of  tnought,  is 
liberal  in  its  opinions  and  views.  It  is  always  loyal  and  respectful  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  its  countrv,  and  at  the  same  time  independent  and  free  in  its  criti- 
cism. It  is  always  ready  to  stand  by  the  side  of  its  Hritish  rulers  in  all  cases 
of  difficulties. 

It  is  commerce  that  has  made  the  Parsccs  prosperous  up  to  now.  The 
founders  of  the  great  Parsee  families,  that  have  given  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  rupees  in  charity  for  the  good  of  their  own  and  other  communities  of  Bom- 
bay, had  all  acquired  their  wealth  by  commerce.  Honesty  in  trade  is  a  virtue 
highly  recommended  in  Parsee  books.     Dishonesty  with  partners,  fraud  in 
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wi-i^lils  iiiid  menstiru.s,  ilvfrntiilinK  Inlxircriiof  llifir  propi-r  waf;c!<,  ;iL'(|iii.si(iiiii 
of  wtaltli  l>y  iiiirair  inc-aiis,  making  of  false  a>{reen)onts,  and  hreach  of  prom- 
isc  all  llic'si.'  ail'  nn-M  sins  piinishaltie  in  lii'li.  In  sunic  of  the  practical 
adinonilions  ^'ivcn  to  :i  hridi'ffroon)  in  the  niarrinKe  service,  he  is  specially 
advised  not  to  enter  into  partnership  with  an  andiitious  man. 

Coming  to  the  (jiiestion  of  the  inlhience  of  the  I'arsee  religion  on  the 
domestic  and  social  life  of  the  I'arsees,  we  lintl  that,  nccordinK  t"  the  teach- 
ing's of  tiie  I'arsee  hooks,  a  husband  is  the  king,  and  the  wife  the  queen,  of 
the  household.  ( »n  the  luishand  devolves  the  duty  of  ninintainini;  his  wife  and 
children;  on  the  wife,  thai  of  making  the  home  comforlalde  and  cheerful. 

The  (jiialiricalions  of  a  good  hushand,  from  a  /oroastrian  point  of  view, 
are  that  he  must  be  fl)  young  and  handsome;  (2)  strong,  hrave,  and 
healthy  ;(.))  diligent  and  industrious  so  as  maintain  his  wife  and  children; 
(4)  truthful,  a.s  wimid  prove  true  to  herself  and  true  to  all  others  with  whom 
he  woulil  come  in  contact;  and  (5)  wise  and  educated.  ,\  wise,  intelligent, 
and  educated  husband  is  compared  to  a  fertile  piece  of  lan<l  which  gives  a 
|>lentif(d  croj),  whatever  kinds  of  .seeds  are  sown  in  it.  The  i|ualilicati()ns  of 
a  go()<l  wife  are  that  she  be  wise  and  eilucated,  modest  and  courteous,  obed- 
ient and  chaste.  Obedience  to  her  husband  is  the  first  duty  of  a  /oroastrian 
wife.  It  is  a  great  virtue  deserving  all  |)raise  and  reward.  Disobedience  is 
a  great  sin  punishable  after  death,  .\ccording  to  the  Sad-dar,  a  wife  that 
expressed  a  desire  to  her  liusbaiul  three  limes  a  day  in  the  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening  to  be  one  with  him  in  thoughts,  words  and  deeds,  /'.a, to 
sympalhi/,e  with  him  in  all  his  noble  asjiirations,  i)ursuils,  and  desires,  per- 
formeil  as  (Uerilorious  an  act  as  that  of  saying  her  prayers  three  times  a  day. 
,She  must  wish  to  be  of  the  same  view  with  him  in  all  his  noble  pursuits  and 
ask  him  every  day,  "  What  are  your  thoughts,  so  that  I  may  be  one  with  you 
in  those  thoughts?  What  are  your  words,  so  that  I  may  be  tjne  with  you  in 
your  speech  ?  What  are  your  deeds,  so  that  I  may  be  one  with  you  in  your 
deeds?"  .\  /.oroastrian  wife  so  affectionate  and  obedient  to  her  husband  was 
hehl  in  great  res|)ect,  not  only  by  the  husband  and  the  household,  but  in 
societv  as  well.  As  Dr.  West  says,  though  a  Zoroastrian  wife  was  asked  to 
be  very  obedient  to  her  husband,  she  held  a  more  respectable  position  in 
society  than  that  enjoined  by  any  other  Oriental  religion. 

Marriage  is  an  institution  which  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of 
the  I'arsee  religion.  It  is  especially  recommended  in  the  I'arsee  Scrip- 
tures on  the  ground  that  a  married  life  is  more  likely  to  be  happy  than  an 
unmarried  one,  that  a  married  person  is  more  likely  to  be  able  to  withstand 
physical  and  mental  afflictions  than  an  unmarried  person,  and  that  a  mar- 
ried man  is  more  likely  to  lead  a  religious  and  virtuous  life  than  an  unmar- 
ried one.  The  following  verse  in  the  Gatha  conveys  this  meaning  (liii, 
5)  :  "1  say  (these)  words  to  you  marrying  brides  and  to  you  bridegrooms. 
Impress  them  \n  your  mind.  May  you  two  enjoy  the  life  of  good  mind  by 
following  the  laws  of  religion.     Let  each  one  of  you  clothe  the  other  with 
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righteousness,  because  then  assuredly  there  will  be  a  liai>|)y  life  for  you." 
An  unmarried  person  is  re|)resented  to  feel  as  inilia|>|)y  as  a  fertile  pieee  of 
ground  that  is  carelessly  allowed  to  lie  uncultivated  hy  its  owner  (Vend.  iii. 
24).  The  fertile  piece,  when  cultivated,  not  only  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spot,  but  lends  nourishment  and  -food  to  many  others  round  about.  So  a 
marr>ed  couple  not  only  add  to  their  own  beauty,  grace  and  happiness,  but 
by  their  righteousness  and  good  conduct  are  in  a  position  to  spread  the 
blessings  of  help  and  hap])iness  among  their  neighbors:.  .Marriage  being 
thus  considered  a  good  institution,  and  being  recommended  by  the  religious 
scriptures,  it  is  considered  a  very  meiitorious  act  for  a  I'arsee  to  help  his 
co-religionists  to  lead  a  married  life  (Vend.  iv.  44).  Several  rich  I'arsees 
have,  with  this  charitable  view,  founded  endowment  funds,  from  which 
young  and  deserving  brides  are  given  small  sums  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage  for  the  preliminary 'expenses  of  starting  in  married  life. 

Fifteen  is  the  minimum  marriageable  age  spoken  of  by  the  I'arsee 
books.  The  parents  have  a  voice  of  sanction  or  approval  in  the  selection 
of  wives  and  husbands.  Mutual  friends  of  parents  or  marrying  ])arties  may 
bring  about  a  good  selection.  Marriages  with  non-Zoroastrians  are  not 
recommended,  as  they  are  likely  to  bring  about  (piarrels  and  dissensions 
owing  to  difference  of  manners,  customs  and  habits. 

We  said  above  that  the  I'arsee  religion  has  made  its  disciples  tolerant 
about  the  faiths  and  beliefs  of  others.  It  has  as  well  made  them  sociable 
with  the  other  sister  communities  of  the  country.  They  mix  freely  with 
members  of  other  faiths  and  take  a  part  in  the  rejoicings  of  their  holidays. 
They  also  sympathize  with  them  in  their  griefs  and  tifflictions,  and  in  case 
of  sudden  calamities,  such  as  fire,  floods,  etc.,  they  subscribe  liberally  to 
alleviate  their  misery,  t'rom  a  consideration  of  all  kinds  of  moral  and 
charitable  notions  inculcated  in  the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures,  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  in  her  "  Studies,  New  and  Old,  of  Ethical  and  Social  Subjects," 
says  of  the  founder  of  the  religion  :  "  Should  we  in  a  future  world  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  high  converse  with  the  great  departed,  it  may  chance  that  in 
the  iJactrian  sage,  who  lived  and  taught  almost  before  the  dawn  of  history, 
we  may  (ind  the  spiritual  patriarch,  to  whose  lessons  we  have  owed  such  a 
portion  of  our  intellectual  inheritance  that  we  mighc  hardly  conceive  what 
human  belief  would  be  now  had  Zoroaster  never  existed." 


DIVINK    PROVIDENCE    AND   THE    ETHNIC 
RELIGIONS. 

By  Rkv.  T.  J.  Scott. 

The  thought  of  asking  the  representatives  of  the  great  historic  religions 
of  the  race  to  sit  down  together  in  brotherly  counsel,  if  n')r  unitiue  in  the 
world's  history,  is  at  (cf.jt,  in  the  scope  and  completeness  of  the  proposal  made 
for  tlie  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago,  without  parallel.  The 
narrow  and  ungenerous  conception  of  too  many  in  the  Christian  world  has 
accorded  but  little  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  care  and  love  to  the  nations 
outside  of  Christendom.  Some  have  imagined  that  this  is  the  spirit  and 
teachings  of  the  liible,  but  the  inherent  unreasonableness  of  all  such  views 
appears  on  a  glance  at  tlie  magnitude  of  this  race  thus  abandoned,  and  by 
asking  the  (juestion  :  Has  God  had  no  care  over  these  millions,  has  he  never 
spoken  to  them,  and  is  there  no  loving  Providence  over  the  world  ?  The 
population  f)f  lands  having  the  Hible  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to 
this  mass  of  humanity.  Have  these  not  been  the  subject  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence ?  "  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ?  Is  he  not  also  the  God  of  the 
Gentiles?     Yea,  of  the  Gentiles  also."     (Romans  iii.  20.) 

It  is  hardly  ci edible  to  the  adherents  of  our  popular  theology,  that 
some  of  the  great  ethnic  religions,  as  Hinduism  and  liuddhism,  have  had  a 
better  conception  oi  God's  grace  than  theirs.  While  they  hold  this  religion 
as  good  for  them  they  admit  that  the  religion  of  others  may  be  from  the  same 
divine  source  for  them.  But,  iest  we  attract  the  attentions  of  the  heresy  hun- 
ter, it  is  well  to  bring  this  question  to  the  test  of  the  Bible,  'i'he  light  of  u 
few  plain  texts  flashed  over  the  subject  must  suffice  for  this  short  paper. 

We  can  easily  learn  (a)  what  is  God's  attitude  toward  the  nations  repre- 
sented in  the  ethnic  religions,  (/')  what  the  rule  of  this  probation  is,  and  (<•) 
what  their  responsibilities, 

I.  On  the  question  of  God's  relation  to  the  people  outside  of  Judaism 
and  Ciiristianity  it  is  interesting  to  note  certain  characters  who  appear  in 
Bible  history.  We  have  what  may  be  called  Gentile  saints  in  the  persons  of 
Melchisedek,  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  per- 
haps Job,  an<l  Balaam  who  at  last  sold  himself  for  gold,  Cornelius  the 
Roman  captain,  Lyilia  the  purple-seller  of  Thyatira,  and  others.  These 
were  of  various  nationalities,  and  the  incident  of  Peter's  meeting  with  the 
captain  of  the  Roman  band  furnishes  the  key  to  a  right  view  of  God's  feel- 
ing toward  them.  "  I  perceive  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him." 
(Acts  X.  24-25.)     God,  then,  is  no  respecter  of  persons  among  the  nations. 
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Jew  and  Christian  innsl  not  anotfalc  Id  themselves  all  his  i,'race.  And 
there  are  those  in  every  niiticn  who  fear  (loil  and  work  riijhteousness.  Here 
is  u  plea  for  a  Socrates,  a  I'lato,  a  Seneca,  a  Mena,  a  Confucius. 

2,  The  nations  not  having  the  Hible  must  have  some  plain  rule  of  pro- 
bation not  just  the  same  as  the  written  revelation  of  the  Christian.  That 
revelation  itself  gives  us  the  key,  so  that  we  can  understand  how  non-Chris- 
tian nations  are  not  left  without  hope.  If  ( Jod  is  "  no  respecter  of  persons," 
the  rule  for  those  without  the  Hihle  must  lie  e<iuital)le.  .So  ujion  this  point, 
so  strangely  troublesome  to  many  theologians  in  the  West,  the  Hook  itself 
helps  us  out.  Kirst,  Cod  has '•  not  left  him.seif  without  witness  in  that  he 
did  good  and  gave  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasoi's."  Then  "His 
eternal  |)ower  and  Godhead  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  tilings  that 
are  made."  This  is  tiie  iigiit  of  nature,  and  thus  God  has  manifested  his 
"invisible  things"  unto  them.  Secondly,  there  is  the  inward  light  of  c(m- 
science.  The  nations  "  not  having  the  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves." 
Paul  affirms  that  God  will  give  "  glory,  honor,  peace,"  '•  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds,"  "for  there  is  no  respect  of  pjrsons  with  God."  (Rom.  ii.) 
Nature  is  a  great  object  lesson  leading  man  up  to  God.  Conscience,  illum- 
inated by  the  "  Light  wiiich  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  .world," 
is  light  enough  to  enal)le  every  man  to  "  fear  God  and  work  righteousness." 

We  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  gracious  help  tiuis  given  to  tho.se  who 
have  not  had  the  Bible.  On  account  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Bible  we  are 
apt  to  assume  .for  our  people  a  degree  of  righteousness  that  does  not  exist, 
and  on  account  of  their  idolatry  we  overlook  the  true  knowledge  of  God 
among  non-Christian  peoples  anil  the  consecpient  righteousness  among  them. 
Tile  lessons  of  nature's  book  and  the  monitions  of  the  moral  sense  constitute 
a  dis|)eiisation  of  grace  for  the  non-Christian  world.  If  the  divine  compas- 
sion, as  we  may  well  believe,  has  been  over  this  ])art  of  humanity  also,  God 
has  been  helping  tliem  all  through  tiie  ages.  That  tiie  IIolv  Sjiirit  has  been 
shining  into  their  hearts  and  illuminating  tlieir  understanding  we  may  hold 
to  be  beyond  question.  Hence  in  their  religious  books  and  in  the  systems 
which  thev  have  wrought  out  there  must  be  some  good.  They  have  often 
wrestled  manfully  with  the  jirobleins  of  being.  The  existence  and  character 
of  the  Supreme  One,  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  human  spirit,  sin  and 
salvation,  are  questions  that  have  been  dee|)ly  pondered.  The  limits  of  this 
pa|)er  do  not  admit  of  even  a  brief  statement  of  what  they  have  contributed 
to  humanity's  ujilift  toward  truth  and  reality,  and  perhajis  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  race,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  we  are  pre- 
pared, without  prejudice,  fairlv  to  estimate  what  each  great  nation  has 
wrought  out,  how  much  Rome  did  for  law  and  civil  life,  Greece  for  art,  India 
for  a  powerful  hold  on  the  thought  of  God's  immanence,  China  for  practical 
piety  and  lessons  of  steady  patient  industry. 

Paul's  "in  Him  we  live  and  move  and   have  our  being,"  is  likely  an 
echo  of  Oriental  thought.   Christianity  is  the  supreme  religion,  but  it  has  had 
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ii  liisloiical  [)rei)iii;iti(iii  with  CDiitrilmtioiis  from  the  jjieal  elliiiic  reli,L(ions. 
Soiiii;  ni;iy  iniat,''me  l!i;it  in  (.'liristiaiii(y  Clirisliaii  |ie()|ilc  liavc  all  the  truth 
that  may  iiavc  liccii  \vrt)Ui,'ht  out  in  the  cthuic  religions,  l)ut  is  it  true  that 
there  are  no  lessons  yet  to  he  learned  or  illustrated,  and  that  the  Occident 
can  gather  nothing  from  the  Orient  ?  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  the  history  of 
the  race  that  generous,  l)roatl-min(led  thinkers  now  appreciate  more  fully  the 
great  fact  hintcil  at  here,  and  are  beginning  to  work  this  mine  more  earn- 
estly. The  lesson  of  all  is,  God  has  been  truly  a  Father  to  those  outside  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  lie  "is  the  God  of  the  (ieiitiles  also."  God's 
thoughts  have  not  lieen  our  thoughts,  nor  have  his  ways  been  our  ways. 
Our  thoughts  and  theology  are  often  too  narrow,  while   - 

"There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy 
Like  the  wideness  of  tlie  sea." 

3.  This  view  of  the  non-Christian  world  is  not  a  mere  senlnnenl  which 
takes  away  almost  all  responsibility.  The  Hible  is  plain  in  its  statement 
that  the  part  of  the  world  without  this  written  law  is  also  under  ethical  law. 
God's  eternal  power  and  divinitv  are  so  clearly  to  be  inferred  that  they  are 
"without  excuse."  Light  has  been  given  by  the  Divine  Spirit  speaking 
through  nature  and  the  moral  sense.  Where  there  has  not  been  a  spirit  of 
obedience  or  a  principle  of  righteousness,  "the  whole  world  becomes  guilty 
before  God."  Just  as  Christendom  has  not  lived  up  to  its  light,  so  we  learn 
from  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans  the  non-Christia;i  world  has  not  lived  up 
to  its  light.  There  has  been  light  enough  for  obedience  and  virtue,  hence 
there  must  be  condemnation  where  the  spirit  of  these  does  not  exi.st. 

4.  At  this  point  sometimes  the  (juestion  is  raised,  as  it  was  for  Paul, 
what  advantage  then  has  the  Christian,  and  why  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
nations?  We  may  give  Paul's  reply, —the  "advantage"  is  "much  every 
way,  chiefly  because  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God." 
While  admitting  much  that  is  good  in  the  best  books  of  the  ethnic  relig- 
ions, there  is  a  transcendent  superiority  in  the  Bible  over  them,  that  in  a 
unique  sense  constitutes  it  "  the  oracles  of  God." 

We  may  not  yet  be  fully  prepared  to  answer  the  question  why  God 
chose  a  particular  branch  of  the  race  as  the  medium  and  depository  of  his 
Word,  but  analogy  in  human  affairs  gives  us  some  clew.  Some  men  mani- 
fest greater  susceptibility  to  divine  grace  than  others,  and  doubtless  this  is 
the  case  with  nations  also  which  take  on  character  and  manifest  special 
tendencies.  There  doubtless  was  an  equal  chance  in  primitive  times.  In 
the  historic  period  the  Semitic  race  has  seemed  the  most  capable,  of  all  the 
races  of  the  world,  of  grasping  and  maintaining  the  idea  of  a  righteous  personal 
God.  If  the  Hebrew  family  had  developed  a  peculiar  fitness  for  being  the 
dei)ository  of  the  oracles  of  God,  that  will  account  for  the  fact  as  jt  is 
claimed.  They  must  have  been  adapted,  as  no  other  nations  were,  to 
receive  and  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  truths  of  the  Hible.  Meanwhile 
God  did  not  leave  himself  without  witness  among  other  nations.     Doubt-' 
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less  divine  wisdom  did  the  most  possible  in  ijivinif  them  light,  and  (lie  out- 
come, as  far  as  wrong,  lias  hjen  a  perversion  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  ethnic 
religions,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  I  lebrew,  an  evolution  toward  greater 
light  and  truth. 

As  we  come  to  recogni/e  more  fully  the  brotheihond  of  nations  undur 
the  loving  Fatiicrhood  of  (ioil  we  will  be  able  to  studv  this  whole  ((ucslion 
more  justlv  and  recognize  the  work  and  |)lace  of  each  great  nation  in  the 
e<lucation  and  development  of  liunianilv.  There  has  been  a  loving  I'ather- 
hood  over  all,  and  hel|)  for  all.  In  our  fear  of  ])Utting  ourselves  on  a  level 
with  the  ethnic  religions,  we  place  them  entirely  outside  our  sacred  circle  ; 
but  we  will  yet  come  to  lind  that  God  has  been  more  manifestly  present  in 
their  circle  than  our  narrow  creed  admitted. 

Now  a  brief  word  in  conclusion  with  some  i)ractical  suggestions.  God 
is  one.  Humanity  is  one.  The  antagonistic  and  inimical  relations  of 
nations  must  pass  avvav  as  man's  true  destiny  is  discovered.  The  family  of 
man  has  yet  to  reali/.e  its  real  brotherhood.  Manv  f(irces  are  at  work  to 
bring  the  nations  into  fellowshi]).  .Science,  commerce,  travel,  easy  and 
rapid  communication,  the  spread  of  common  languages,  notably  English  (the 
familiar  tongue  for  the  Parliament  of  Religions),  and  even  Religion  itself, 
the  theme  of  this  Parliament  -all  these  are  bringing  the  races  of  the  world 
together.  Soon  the  electric  flash  will  put  the  entire  globe  in  momentary 
touch.  Common  interest  must  make  humanitv  one  in  Ihoughl  and  coopera- 
tion. The  truth  of  all  things  must  be  evolved,  and  the  religion  of  human- 
itv will  be  acknowledged.  .V  tolerant,  generous  spirit,  recognizing  the  good 
in  all,  and  a  heartv  mutual  feeling  of  universal  interdependence  will  hasten 
the  liappv  dav.  This  Parliament  of  Religions  should  not  be  without  perma- 
nent |)raclical  results.  It  should  not  close  without  the  elements  at  least  of 
a  constituti(in  being  adopted  providing  for  similar  periodic  meetings.  I 
may  suggest  that  such  cimstitution  might  consist  of  some  few  points  as 
follows:  ( i)  Dbjects  of  an  international  moral  and  religious  congress,  (2) 
Statement  of  |)rinciples  of  brotherhood,  (3)  Some  principles  of  reform 
touching  the  morals  of  international  commerce,  war  and  arbitration,  (4) 
Suggestions  for  some  plan  of  representative  cooperation,  time  and  ])lace  of 
parliaments  similar  to  the  one  ii'  Chicago. 
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llAsiNoK  C'asii.k,  Kni;i.an'.), 

KKV.  Dk.JoMN    liAKKOWS. 

Cliuiinian  of  the  World's  Kdiijious  (roiigressos,  Chicaijo. 

IU)NH)RK1)  FrikM),  -Vou  have  (h)ul)tless  been  tohl  willi  fatiijuini,'  icil- 
eration  by  your  world-wide  clieiittle  of  correspondents  tliat  they  considered 
tlie  Religious  Congresses  ininieasurahly  more  signilicant  than  any  others  to 
lie  held  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Kxptisition.  Vou  must  allow  me, 
however,  to  repeat  this  statement  of  opinion,  for  I  have  cherished  it  from 
the  time  when  1  had  a  conversation  with  you  in  Chicago,  and  learned  the 
vast  scope  and  catholicity  of  the  plans  whose  fultillment  must  he  most  grati- 
fving  to  you  and  your  associates,  for,  with  but  few  exceptions  among  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  world,  there  has  been,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  and 
read,  the  heartiest  svnipalhv  in  your  effort  to  bring  together  representatives 
of  all  those  innumerable  groujjs  of  n>en  and  women  wlu;  have  been  united 
bv  the  magnetism  of  some  great  religious  jjrinciple,  or  the  more  mechanical 
methods  that  give  visible  form  to  some  ecclesiastical  dogma.  The  key-note 
you  have  set  has  already  sounded  forth  its  clear,  harmonious  strain,  and  the 
weary  multitudes  of  the  world  have  heard  it  and  have  said  in  their  hearts, 
"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  would  be  if  brethren  would  but 
dwell  together  in  unity." 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  best  result  of  this  great  and  unique  move- 
ment for  a  truly  jnm-religious  congress  was  realized  before  its  members  met, 
for  in  these  days  the  press,  with  its  almost  universal  hospitality  toward  new 
ideas,  helps  beyond  any  other  agency  to  establish  an  equilibrium  of  the  best 
thought,  affection  and  purpose  of  the  world,  and  is  the  only  i)ractical  force' 
adecjuate  to  bring  this  about. 

1)V  nature  and  nurture  I  am  in  sympathy  with  every  effort  by  which 
men  may  be  intluced  to  think  together  along  the  lines  of  their  agreement 
rather  than  their  antagonism,  but  we  all  know  that  it  is  more  easy  to  get 
them  to  act  together  than  to  think  together.  l''or  this  reason,  the  Con- 
gre;i-.cs  which  are  to  set  forth  the  practical  workings  of  various  forms  of 
leligion  were  predestined  to  succeed,  and  their  influence  nnist  steadily 
i  ...,■:■,.'  ;is  intelligent  men  and  women  reflect  upon  the  record  of  the  results, 

'.he  earnest  hope  of  thoughtful  religious  people  throughout  the  world, 
V,    .",  can  see  who  study  the  press  from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  that 
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out  of  the  nucleus  of  influence  afforded  by  the  Congress  may  come  an  organ- 
ized movement  for  united  activity,  based  on  the  Fatherhood  of  (lod  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

The  only  way  to  unite  is  never  to  mention  sui)jects  on  which  we  are 
irrevocably  opposed;  perhaps  the  chief  of  these  is  the  historic  episcopate; 
but  the  fact  that  he  believes  in  tiiis,  while  I  do  not,  would  not  hinder  that 
good  and  great  prelate,  Archbishop  Ireland,  from  giving  his  hearty  help  to 
me,  not  as  a  Protestant  woman,  but  as  a  temperance  worker.  The  same 
was  true  in  England  of  that  lamented  leader,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  is 
true  to-dav  of  Monsignor  Nugent,  of  Liverpool,  a  jiriest  of  the  peojjlc,  uni- 
versally revered  and  loved.  A  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  practical  out- 
working (if  the  (iolden  Rule,  declared  negatively  i)y  Confucius  and  p(»i- 
tivelv  bv  Christ,  will  iiring  us  all  into  one  camj),  and  that  is  precisely  what 
the  enemies  of  liberty,  worship,  purity,  and  i)eace  do  not  desire  to  see  ;  but 
it  is,  this  I  am  persuaded,  that  will  be  attained  by  the  great  conclave  soon  to 
assemble  in  the  White  City  of  the  West.  The  Congress  of  Religions  is  the 
mightiest  ecumenical  council'  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  Christianity  has 
from  it  everything  to  hope  ;  for  even  as  the  plains,  the  table-lands,  the  foot- 
hills, the  mountain  ranges,  all  conduct  alike  slowly  ascending  to  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  Himalayas,  so  do  all  views  of  Cod  tend  toward  and  culminate 
in  the  character,  the  life  and  work  of  Ilim  who  said  :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me." 

Believe  me,  vours  in  humble  service  for  Cod  and  humanity, 

IsAIiF.I.    SoMKRSliT. 
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THE  ARMENIAN  CHURCH. 

HY    I'ROF.   MiNAS   TCIIKRAZ. 

[Aflei  expatiiitiii),'  tipoii  tlic  noble  history  of  Armenia,  liic  earliest  of 
Christian  nations,  lonf,'  the  Imlwark  of  Christendom  against  the  invasions  of 
/oroastrianism  and  Islam,  but  at  j.ist  overwhelmed  by  the  Moslem  hosts,  the 
writer  proceeded )  : 

The  Armenians  had  opposed  an  active  resistance  to  the  Mohammedans, 
which  prevented  them  from  penetrating  sooner  into  eastern  Europe.  The 
resistance  became  passive  from  the  time  that  tliey  lost  tiieir  political  inde- 
pendence, but  it  was  none  the  less  decisive.  I'ersecutions  did  not  cease  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Ottomans,  supported  by  their  co-religionists,  the  Kurds, 
Turcomans,  Tartars,  Kizilbashis,  and  Circassians,  and  reinforced  above  all 
by  the  swarm  of  renegades  of  all  races,  who  were  always  ready  to  attach 
themselves  to  every  state  religion,  every  belief  surrounded  by  privileges  and 
worldly  advantages,  and  who  will  be  the  first  to  return  to  Christianity,  if 
.some  day  a  Christian  state  takes  the  place  of  the  Turkish.  These  persecu- 
tions assumed  exceptional  rigor  at  the  ej)och  of  the  Janissaries,  whose  cruel- 
ties knew  no  bounds.  To  speak  truly,  they  continued  until  our  own  day 
under  one  form  and  another,  but  they  have  not  l>cen  able  to  sa])  the  Armen- 
ian Church,  which  numbers  even  now  5,000,000  faithful  .souls,  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Etchmiadzin  is  revered  not  only  by  the  sons  of  this 
church,  but  also  by  the  80,000  Armenians  who  have  entered  witiiin  the  pale 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  20,000  who  have  become  Protestants,  and  a  small 
number  which  has  adhered  to  the  Greek  orthodoxy.  It  has  had  under  its  juris- 
diction the  Christians  of  Albania  and  Georgia,  converted  by  its  missionaries, 
and  has  still  under  its  jurisdicti<in  Syrians,  Copts,  and  Abyssinians,  who 
receive  hospitality  in  its  important  establishments  in  the  Holy  I.and  ;  for  the 
Armenian  Church  at  Jerusalem  occupies  a  position  eqiiai  to  that  of  liie  CJreek 
or  the  Latin  Church. 

In  some  respects  misfortune  is  beneficial.  The  persecutions  directed 
against  the  Armenian  Church  have  had  some  good  results.  Thev  have  served 
to  strengthen  the  character  of  the  faithful  who  have  survived  them.  At  Con- 
stantinople I  have  .seen  many  Christian.s  from  Hungary  and  Poland  embrace 
Islam  without  difficulty  in  order  to  obtain  employment  in  the  Turkish  army 
or  administration  ;  but  very  few  .\rnienians  succumb  to  this  tem|)talion,  and 
if  an  Armenian  turns  Mohanmiedan,  he  raises  the  murmur  of  the  whole  com- 
munity against  him,  who  never  panlon  this  apostasy.  It  is  a  spectacle 
worthy  of  admiration,  not  only  from  the  Christian  but  from  the  human  point 
of  view  to  .see  these  Armenians  who  prefer  to  suffer  for  their  religious  con- 
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vktions,  rather  than  lie  loaded  with  honors  for  renouncinj^  them.  If  they 
abandon  the  cross  for  the  crescent  tlieir  miseries  cease,  and  a  free  career  is 
opened  before  them  of  social  distinction  and  earthly  pleasures  under  the 
tegis  of  a  religion  which  patronizes  polygamy.  Well !  the  worship  of  the 
ideal  is  so  strong  in  them  that  they  stubbornly  refuse  to  change  the  rags  of 
the  siiioiir  for  the  golilen  epaulettes  of  the  pasha. 

Another  resuk  of  these  manifold  |)ersecuti()ns  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
attachment  of  the  Armenians  to  the  Church  of  St.  (Gregory  the  Illuminator. 
Etchmiadzin  has  become  a  word  of  enchantment,  graven  in  the  soul  of  every 
Armenian.  The  Armenians  of  the  mother  country  bow  down  with  love 
before  this  sanctuary,  which  lias  already  seen  1,591  summers.  And  as 
regards  those  who  have  left  their  native  land,  if  it  is  far  from  their  eyes  it  is 
not  far  fiom  their  hearts.  A  Persian  monarch,  Shah-Abbas,  had  f(jrcibly 
transported  into  his  dominion  14,000  Armenian  families.  Like  the  captive 
Israelites  at  the  remembrance  of  Jerusalem,  these  Armenians  always  siglied 
at  the  recollection  of  Etchmiadzin.  In  order  to  keep  lliem  in  their  new  coun- 
try, Shah-Abbas  conceived  the  project  of  destrf)ying  Etchmiadzin,  of  trans- 
porting the  stones  to  Djoulfa  (Ispahan),  and  there  reconstructing  a  similar 
convent.  He  actually  transporte<l  the  central  stone  of  the  chief  altar,  the 
baptismal  fonts,  and  other  important  pieces,  but  the  emotion  of  the  Armen- 
ians became  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  project  of  vandalism. 

If  Armenia  has  been  exposed  to  so  many  calamities  for  having 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  the  latter  has,  however,  rendered  inesti- 
mable services  in  its  turn.  There  it  has  organized  charity  and  spread 
instruction,  and  it  has  maintained  the  .\rnienian  nationality. 

The  spirit  of  charity  which  forms  the  very  basis  of  the  Christian 
religion  has  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  people.  Innumerable  houses  of 
piety  and  benevolence  have  been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  sick  and  disinherited  have  always  found  hands  stretched  out  to  help 
them.  Narses  the  Great  himself  built  more  than  two  thousand  charitable 
establishments  :  hospitals  for  lepers  and  the  infirm,  hospitals  for  the  poor, 
houses  of  refuge  for  the  old,  the  orphans  and  the  indigent,  hospices  for 
foreign  travelers  and  priests,  monasteries,  nunneries,  etc.  This  spirit  is 
etiuallv  evident  among  Armenians  in  other  C(nintries,  and  if  you  enter  Con- 
stantinople bv  the  railway  from  Kouniclia,  the  lir.st  great  building  which 
strikes  your  eyes  is  the  Armenian  hospital  of  Gedi-Kouleh,  with  its  thousand 
inmates  who  are  treated  with  every  care. 

The  revolution  brought  about  by  Christianity  in  the  ideas  of  the 
Armenian  people  has  pushed  them  forward  in  the  way  of  instruction.  The 
Armenians  formed  their  own  alphabet,  and  from  the  (Jreek  text  of  the 
Septuagint  and  from  the  Syriac  version  called  I'eshito,  they  translated  the 
Hiiiie  with  a  skill  that  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  (iolius,  llottinger, 
riques  and  Pierre  I.edbruii,  while  l.acroze  ilid  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the 
Armenian   version   of  the   New   Testament,  "the   (jueeii   of    all   versions." 
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They  have  produced,  generally  m  the  silence  of  a  miinher  of  rtoiirishinif 
cloisters,  an  immense  literature,  "one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  interesting  m 
the  Christian  Kast,"  according  to  the  celebrated  French  Arinenist,  Victor 
Langlois.  "'I'he  Armenian  liturgy,"  says  another  distinguished  Armcnist, 
Kdouard  Dulaurier,  "contains  a  nundier  of  prayers  in  which  the  turn  and 
movement  of  the  thought,  the  majestic  fullness  and  correctness  of  the  style 
reveal  an  original  composition  which  is  entirely  Armenian."  Their  poetic 
genius  has  produced  superb  canticles  which  do  honor  to  the  Christian 
inspiration,  of  which  a  selection  is  to  be  found  in  their  national  hymnary 
(Sharagan),  justly  compared  to  a  <lianiond  necklace. 

Christianity,  when  it  became  a  national  church,  maintained  the  Armenian 
nationality.  Without  it  the  Armenians  would  have  been  absorbed  in  Zoroas- 
trianism,  and  at  a  later  period  in  Ishimism;  for  in  that  nest  of  religions 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ICast,  religion  makes  nationality;  and  the 
peoples  are  nothing  but  religious  communities.  That  is  why  the  .\iini  iiians, 
especially  after  the  loss  of  their  political  in<lependence,  look  askance  at 
every  attempt  to  detach  the  faithful  from  their  ciuirch.  Surrounded  at  the 
present  day  by  Orthodoxy  (/'.  <•.,  the  (ireek  Church),  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism, each  of  which  aims  at  bringing  this  martyrized  church  into  its  course, 
they  believe  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain  the  s/atiis  quo,  because  they  would 
not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  three  churches  all  at  once,  and  because  their  church 
is  the  last  refuge  of  their  nationality.  They  possess  a  national  church,  just 
as  they  possess  a  national  language  and  literature,  with  a  national  alphabet, 
a  national  era  and  a  national  history,  a  national  music  and  a  national  archi- 
tecture, and  they  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  national  characteristics 
of  the  more  numerous  nations;  for,  in  their  eyes,  nundiers  do  not  constitute 
merit,  and  human  civilization  owes  more  to  Greece,  which  is  microscopically 
small,  than  to  China  which  is  colossal  in  its  greatness.  Thev  are  conscious 
of  their  mission  in  Asia,  and  M.  Ffelix  Nfcve  did  not  exaggerate  in  any 
respect  when  he  wrote  these  lines:  "  \\\  a  two-fold  phenomenon,  which  is 
very  rare  in  history,  the  Armenian  jieople,  strong  by  reason  of  an  admirable 
fidelity  to  its  character  and  its  faith,  survives  the  wars  and  revolutions 
that  have  in  a  way  decimated  it ;  it  possesses  in  its  literary  and  liturgical 
idiom  a  sign  of  its  vitality  and  a  pledge  of  its  perpetuitv.  One  could  believe 
that  it  is  destined  to  take  part  some  day  in  the  regeneration  of  Asia." 

The  foreign  missionaries  who  find  it  convenient  to  preach  Christianity 
to  the  faithful  of  a  church  nearly  contemporary  with  Christ,  ought  not  lo 
forget  that  it  is  their  first  duty  not  to  weaken  in  any  way  the  position  of  a 
church  which  is  in  tiaily  conflict  with  the  powerful  religion  of  Islam, 
Blessed  be  the  church  which  should  undertake  to  projiagate  among  the 
Christians  of  Armenia,  not  such  or  such  a  form  of  Christianity,  but  an 
instruction  and  an  education  which  render  a  people  cajiable  of  reconciling 
respect  for  the  past  with  the  exigencies  of  the  nu)dern  spirit  1  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  American  college  at  Constantinople  renders  greater  serv- 
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"WHAT  CAN  KESUI.T  FKOM  THIS  GKKAT  I'AKLIAMKNT,  IIUT  THE  GENHHAL  CONVltllON  THAT 
RELIGIONS  AKE  NOT  BAKKIEKS  OK  IKON  WHICH  SKIAKAIE  KOKEVEU  THE  MKMIIKKS  UK  IIIK 
HIMAN  FAMILY,  BUT  AKE  UAKKIEKS  OK  ICE,  WHICH  MELT  AT  THE  KlKsr  GLANCE  OK  1  HE  SL  N  UK 
LOVE. " 
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icus  timn  tlioHC  who  waste  their  time  in  inculcatiiiK  I'uritan  simplicity  on  the 
brilliant  ima/i^ination  of  an  Kastern  people. 

Ihe  Armenian  C!liurch  belongs  to  the  Kastern  Church,  and  its  rites  do 
not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  (ircek  Church  ;  but  it  is  completely 
autonomous,  and  is  ruled  by  its  deacons,  priests  and  bishops,  whose  eccle* 
siastical  vestments  recall  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  It  has  a  special 
hagioK'aphy  which  embraces  '.«e  entire  ecclesiastical  year;  a  special  ritual, 
a  special  missal,  a  special  bi  jviary,  a  special  hymnary.  It  admits  the  seven 
sacraments,  but  administen  extreme  unction  only  tu  the  ecclesiastics  ;  does 
not  recognize  either  expin  ions  or  indulgences;  and  celebrates  the  commun- 
ion with  unleavened  bread  and  wine  without  water.  It  holds  Kaster  at  the 
date  assigned  by  Christians  before  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  Nativity  and 
Epiphany  on  the  sixth  of  January,  It  prescribes  fasting  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  and  has  a  period  of  fasting  and  an  order  of  saints  which  are  pecul- 
iar to  it.  It  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father.  It  is 
not  at  all  Futychian,  of  which  it  has  been  falsely  accused,  for  it  explicitly 
professes  the  dogma  of  the  two  natures,  of  the  two  wills  and  of  the  two 
operations  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  a  question  of  dogma,  but  of  jurisdic- 
tion, that  caused  it  to  reject  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Its  conduct  is  only 
guided  by  a  feeling  of  self-preservation,  and  is  dictated  to  it  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  its  situation.  As  long  as  Armenia  lacks  political  independence,  the 
Armenians  will  not  be  able,  without  danger,  to  recognize  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  It  is  a  rampart  which  separates  them  from  the  Greek  or  Rus- 
sian Church  ;  if  they  renounce  it,  almost  half  of  the  nation  who  live  under 
Muscovite  rule,  would  be  easily  absorbed  in  the  Russian  Church  and  nation- 
ality. The  state  of  servitude,  in  which  the  Armenians  live,  will  likewise 
prevent  them  from  introducing  reforms  in  their  church,  whose  popular  char- 
acter permits  it  to  accept,  without  opposition,  the  ameliorations  desired  by 
the  faithful. 

These,  then,  are  almost  all  the  differences  which  separate  the  Armenian 
from  the  venerable  Greek  Church,  from  the  powerful  Roman  Church,  or  from 
the  free  Protestant  Church.  It  has  its  reasons  for  maintaining  them,  and  the 
liberal  spirit  with  which  all  the  churches  are  to-day  penetrated  gives  ground 
for  hope  that  tolerance  will  be  shown  to  it,  as  it  shows  tolerance  to  its 
Orthodox,  Catholic  and  Protestant  sisters,  for  which  it  prufesses  the  most 
sincere  affection  and  the  most  profound  respect. 

Toleration  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Armenian  Church.  Its  adherents 
have  given  manifold  proofs  of  it  to  the  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and 
if  you  happtn  to  visit  Etchmiadzin,  you  will  see  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
Donald,  who  was  British  envoy  in  Persia,  quite  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cathedral,  among  the  tombs  of  the  greatest  patriarchs  of  modern  Armenia. 
The  church  founded  by  the  Illuminator  prays  daily  "  for  all  holy  and  ortho- 
dox bishops,"  and  "for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world  and  the  stability  of  the 
holy  church,"  and  beseeches  the  mercy  of  God  "  by  the  prayers  and  interces- 
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siiiiis  of  Ihdsu  who  iiiviiku  ilic  imiiu'  nf  tlii.'  I.oril  of  S;uu°tilv,  in  iiny  cntintry, 
from  the  risiiii,'  tn  the  .sctliiii;  sun."  Scmu"  i-xtrails  frmii  Ihu  i-niifi'ssiim  of 
failli  of  S\nr.  Ncrsi's  \'iirjiiln.'ili;iii,  who  dii-d  in  |NS|,  on  (lu:  Ariiu'uian 
patriarchal  (lironc  iit  (..'onstantinoplc,  will  siillice  to  ^ivu  nn  idea  of  the  Hpirit 
(if  this  church,  'i'hcsc  are  the  wor<ls  which  the  ilhislrioiis  prehUe  wrote  in 
the  heat  of  a  discussion  relative  to  the  I'laslern  ami  Western  (Muirches  : 

"The  Armenian  Church,  hoth  hefore  and  after  the  Latins  and  tlreeks 
condemned  each  other  to  hell,  did  not  interfere  in  their  controversies,  nor 
did  it  attach  any  importance  to  (hem  ;  it  did  not  alter  any  more  for  this  rea- 
son the  commentaries  of  its  dogmas  ;  liut  liefore,  as  after,  it  treated  all  the 
liishops  and  all  the  churches  with  love  and  toleration. 

"The  Armenian  Church  rejects  only  heretics,  and  hitherto  it  iius  had 
nothinj>(  essential  to  reject  in  the  tenets  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks. 

"The  Apostles'  Creed  is  sulTicient  for  orthodoxy;  the  rest  contains  dog- 
mas, the  differences  between  which  do  not  impair  orthodoxy. 

"The  Armenian  Church,  in  speaking  of  an  orthodox  church,  does  not 
mean  itself  alone. 

"The  unique  ^''^y  »(  tl><^  Armenian  Church  consists  in  its  treating  its 
heterogeneous  brethren  in  the  spirit  of  the  Primitive  Church,  that  is  to  say, 
with  toleration,  even  if  they  speak  against  it  out  of  ignorance  and  hardness 
of  heart,  or  through  the  pride  of  their  prelates. 

"  Whosoever  does  not  profess  this  creed  does  not  belong  to  the  Arme- 
nian Church.  The  blessed  fathers  of  the  Armenians  down  to  Lampronatzi 
and  Shnorhali  have  held  this  same  language.  The  two  last  named  fathers 
wrote  at  a  time  when  the  Christians  were  wrangling  with  one  another  more 
violently  than  ever." 

Another  gloiy  of  the  Armenian  Church  is  its  democratic  spirit.  No  obsta- 
cle is  put  in  the  way  of  its  adherents  to  read  and  study  the  Hible.  In  the 
mass  it  practises  the  ceremony  of  cordial  salutation,  which  the  faithful  render 
to  one  another  with  the  holy  kiss.  Its  deacons  and  priests,  who  are  married,  ' 
live  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  their  flocks,  and  it  is  the  high  clergy  only, 
who  are  bound  to  celibacy,  who  receive  a  very  moderate  stipend.  No  annual 
payment  is  required,  as  in  certain  civilized  countries,  to  have  a  pew  in  the 
church  ;  every  Christian  is  received  gratuitously,  and  rich  and  poor  alike  bow 
the  head  side  by  side  before  the  Kternal.  The  clergy,  from  the  humblest 
deacon  to  the  supreme  patriarch,  are  elected  by  the  free  will  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics and  the  laity.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  consecration  of  a  candidate,  the 
bishop  stops  to  ask  the  congregation  if  he  is  worthy  of  receiving  orders.  If 
one  single  individual  calls  out  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  them,  the  consecration 
is  suspended,  and  if  this  individual  proves  his  assertion  to  the  bishop,  the 
candidate  is  immediately  discarded.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  Armenian 
clergy  are  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the  church. 

Such  is  the  Armenian  Church,  venerable  by  reason  of  its  antiquity,  proud 
of  its  orthodoxy,  and  glorious  in  the  purple  mantle  of  its  martyrdom.    Every 
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stone  of  lliis  sanctuary  is  cemented  with  the  tears  and  the  blood  of  its  perse- 
cuted ciiiidren  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  tiie  seat  f)f  the  Illuminator  is  so  firmly 
established,  an<l  with  -^o  much  vigor  raises  aloft  its  live  domes  —  symbols  of 
the  five  Armenian  patriarchates  of  Ktchmiad/in,  Sis,  Aghtamar,  Constanti- 
nople aiid  Jerusalem.  Sentinel  of  civilization  and  advance  guard  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Armenian  Church  has  bravely  done  its  duty  on  the  confines  of  the 
Kastern  world.  It  has  survived  the  attacks  of  Zoroastrianism  and  of  Islam,  as 
it  has  survived  the  attacks  of  Christians  who  did  not  understand  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  in  the  midst  of  the  painful  crisis  which  it  is  going  through  at  the 
present  lime,  it  sends  a  fraternal  salutation  to  all  the  pious  souls  who  are  gath- 
ered together  at  this  truly  ecumenical  council,  and  it  blesses  the  first  steps  of 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  the  patli  of  universal  tolerance  and  charity,  and 
the  noble  efforts  of  the  great  .\mericaii  j;i;op|i;  to  spread  the  marvelous  rain- 
bow of  human  brotherhood  over  the  deluge  of  long-standing  hatreds. 


J. 


GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

By  Prof.  F.  M.\x  Muli.er,  Oxford  University. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Henry  JJarrovvs,  U.D.,  Chairman. 

Dear  .Sir, — What  I  have  aimed  at  in  my  Gifford  Lectures  on  Natural 
Religion  is  to  show  that  all  religions  are  natural,  and  you  will  see  from  my 
last  volume  On  Tlit'osophy  or  Psychological  Religion,  that  what  1  hope  for 
is  not  simply  a  reform,  but  a  conipletf  revival  of  religion,  more  particularly 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  I  have  ^  !tt  n  asked  myself  how  St.  Clement  and 
Origen  came  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  elaborate  the  first  system  of 
Christian  theology.  There  was  nothing  to  induce  them  to  accept  Christi- 
anity. They  were  philosophers  first.  Christians  afterwards.  They  had 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  joining  this  new  sect  of  Christians. 
We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  found  their  own  philosophical 
convictions,  the  (inal  outctjme  of  the  long  preceding  development  of  phil- 
osophical thought  in  Greece,  |)crfeclly  compatible  with  the  religious  and 
moral  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  conceived  by  themselves. 

Now,  what  was  the  highest  result  of  Greek  |)hilosophy  as  it  reached 
Alexandria,  whether  in  its  .Stoic  or  Neo-Platonic  garb  ?  It  was  the  inerad- 
icable conviction  that  there  is  Reason  or  Logos  in  the  world.  When  aiked. 
Whence  that  Reason,  as  seen  by  the  eye  of  science  in  the  phenomenal 
world,  they  said  :  "  From  the  Cause  of  all  things  which  is  beyond  all  names 
and  comprehension,  except  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  or  revealed  in  the 
phenomenal  world.  What  we  call  the  different  types,  or  ideas,  or  logoi,  in 
the  world,  are  the  logoi,  or  thoughts,  or  wills  of  that  Being  whom  human  lan- 
guage has  called  God.  These  thoughts,  which  embrace  everything  that  is, 
existed  at  first  as  thoughts,  as  a  thought-world,  Kos/ios  roj/Tos,  before  by 
will  and  force  they  could  beconie  what  we  see  them  to  be,  the  types  or 
species  realized  in  the  visible  world,  KOfTfUK  o^aTos. "  So  far  all  is  clear 
and  incontrovertible,  and  a  sharp  line  is  drawn  between  this  philosophy  and 
another,  likewise  powerfully  represented  in  the  previous  history  of  Greek 
philosophy,  which  denied  the  existence  of  that  eternal  Reason,  denied  that 
the  world  was  thought  and  willed,  as  even  the  Klamaths,  a  tribe  of  Red 
Indians,  profess,  and  ascribed  the  world,  as  we  see  it  as  men  of  science,  to 
purely  mechanical  causes,  to  what  we  now  call  uncreate  protoplasm,  assum- 
ing various  casual  forms  by  means  of  natural  selection,  influence  and  envi- 
ronment, survival  of  the  fittest,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  critical  step  which  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria  took, 
while  others  refused  to  take  it,  was  to  recognize  the  perfect  realization  of  the 
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Divine  'riiinii,'lil  or  /,('i;()f  of  in:inlii>i)(i  in  Ciirisl,  ns  in  tlic  true  sense  the  Son 
of  (ioij,  not  in  tlie  viilu:ir  niytlioioLtiea!  sense,  litit  in  the  ilee|i  meta|)livsieal 
iiieaninL!  wiiieli  tlie  I'tos/ior'oyei'j/s  luui  ioni,'  possessed  in  (lieek  pliiiosopiiy. 
'I'llose  wiio  (ieelined  to  take  tiiat  ste|),  siicli  as  Celsiis  ami  iiis  friends,  did  so 
either  l)ecause  lliey  denied  llie  |)i)ssii)iiity  of  any  divine  Ihouijlit  ever  beeom- 
inj,'  fully  realized  in  the  flesh,  or  in  the  phenomenal  world,  or  hecause  they 
could  not  Wring  themselves  to  recognize  that  realization  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Clement's  eonvicti(in  that  the  plienomenal  world  was  a  realization  of  the 
Divine  Reason  was  based  on  |)urely  philosophical  grounds,  while  his  con- 
viction that  the  ideal  or  the  divine  conception  of  manhood  had  been  fully 
realized  in  Christ  and  in  Christ  only,  dying  on  the  cross  for  the  truth  as  re- 
vealed to  him  and  by  him,  could  have  been  based  on  historical  grounds  only. 

Kverything  else  followed.  Christian  morality  was  reallv  in  com|)lete 
harmony  with  the  morality  of  the  Stoic  school  of  philos()|)hv.  though  it  gave 
to  it  a  new  life  and  a  higher  purp  ise.  liut  the  whole  world  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  It  was  seen  to  be  supported  and  jjcrvaded  by  reason  or  /.ogos,  it 
was  throughout  teleological,  thought  and  willed  by  a  rational  power.  The 
same  divine  presence  had  now  been  |)erceived  for  the  first  time  in  ail  its 
fullness  and  |)erfection  in  the  one  Son  of  (lod,  the  pattern  of  the  whole  race 
of  men,  henceforth  to  be  called  "  the  sons  of  (jod." 

This  was  the  groundwork  of  the  earliest  Christian  Iheologv,  as  presup- 
posed bv  the  author  of  the  Fourth  (Jospel,  and  likewise  bv  many  passages 
in  the  Synoptical  Cospels,  though  fully  elaliorated  for  the  first  lime  bv  such 
men  as  St.  Clement  and  Origen.  If  we  want  to  be  true  and  honest  Chris- 
tians wc  must  go  back  to  those  earliest  ante-Nicene  authorities,  the  true 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  '1  luis  only  can  we  use  the  words,  "In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word  and  the  Word  became  flesh,"  not  as  thoughtless  repeaters,  but 
as  honest  thinkers  and  believers.  The  first  sentence,  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,"  re(iuires  thought  and  thought  only;  the  second,  "  And  the 
Logos  became  flesh,"  retjuircs  faith,  faith  such  as  those  who  knew  Jesus 
had  in  Jesus,  and  which  we  may  accept,  unless  we  have  any  reason  for 
doubting  their  testimonv. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this,  it  is  only  the  earliest  Christian  the- 
ology restated,  restored  and  revived.  It  gives  us  at  the  same  time  a  truer 
conception  of  the  historv  of  the  whole  world,  showing  that  there  was  a  pur- 
pose in  the  ancient  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  world,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity was  really  from  the  beginning  a  synthesis  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
past,  as  thev  had  been  slowly  elaborated  by  the  two  princi])al  representatives 
of  the  human  race,  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic. 

On  this  ancient  foundation,  which  was  .strangely  neglected,  if  not  pur- 
posely rejected,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a  true  revival  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  a  reunion  of  all  its  divisions  may  become  possible,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  your  Congress  of  Religions  of  the  Workl  might  do  excellent 
work  for  the  resuscitation  of  pure  and  primitive  ante-Nicene  Christianity. 

Yours  very  truly,  F.  Max  Muller. 
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By  rROKKSsoii  A.  1?.  Bruce,  D.D. 

[Accepting,'  without  reserve,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  evolutionist 
account  of  the  origin  of  man,  the  question  of  his  religious  significance  still 
remains  to  be  considered.] 

I.  It  looks  as  if  nature  herself  were  inviting  us  to  regard  man  as,  while 
no  exception  in  origin,  exceptional  in  significance.  She  has  hidden  the 
evidence  of  our  parentage  ;  she  has  thrown  down  the  scaffolding  after  fin- 
ishing the  building.  How  much  trouble  it  has  given  the  scientists  to  find 
links  of  connection  between  man  and  the  lower  creation  !  So  far  as  the 
body  is  concerned,  the  best  evidence  is  that  which  is  carefully  concealed 
from  observation,  the  transformation  which  a  human  being  undergoes  before 
he  is  born.  Then  of  the  evolution  of  mind  how  faint  the  traces  I  Grant 
the  reality  of  the  evolutionary  process,  and  that  here  as  elsewhere  it  has 
[)roceeded  by  insensible  progression ;  nevertheless  what  w ;  see  is  a  great 
gulf  separating  man  even  at  the  lowest  point  of  civilization  from  the  most 
intelligent  animal,  lias  this  fact  no  meaning  ?  The  meaning  of  it  is 
nothing  less  than  this,  that  in  man  all  that  went  before  finds  its  rationale. 
Evolution  of  the  inanimate  and  the  lower  animate  world  took  place  because 
it  was  to  end  in  the  evolution  of  man. 

This  is  what  we  have  all  got  to  do,  and  what,  I  submit,  the  theory  of 
evolution,  rightly  construed,  helps  us  to  do ; — we  have  to  learn  that  we  do 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  heavenly  bodies.  Rather  they,  by  com- 
parison, dwindle  into  insignificance.  When  I  consider  man,  final  product  of 
the  creative  process,  what  are  sun,  moon  and  stars  ?  Whether  the  astro- 
nomic bodies  contain  human  beings  I  know  not.  If  they  do,  then  man 
there,  as  here,  is  supreme.  If  they  do  not,  then  vast  in  mass,  in  distance, 
and  in  the  swings  of  tlieir  revolutions  as  these  bodies  are,  they  are  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  chief  tenant  of  this  small  terrestrial  planet. 

Similar  is  the  view  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  sub-human  creation.  It 
has  its  reason  of  existence  in  man  and  the  moral  interests  he  represents.  If 
man  had  not  been,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  for  the  lower  world  to 
be.  If  the  Creator  had  not  had  man  in  view  from  the  first,  the  lower  world 
would  not  have  come  into  existence.  This  is  how  the  Theist  must  view  the 
matter.  He  must  regard  the  sub-human  universe  in  the  light  of  an  instru- 
ment to  be  used  in  subservience  to  the  ends  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  uni- 
verse, and  created  by  (lod  for  that  purpose.  The  Agnostic  can  evade  this 
conclusion  by  regarding  the  evolution  of  the  universe  as  an  absolutely  nec- 
Copyrieht,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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essary  and  aimless  |)niCL'ss.  Kur  us  this  (Ik'chv  is  uncu  for  all  inipossihle. 
We  must  believe  in  (ind.  Maker  of  lieuven  ami  earlli.  And  lielievinij  in 
him  we  look  for  a  i)lan  in  his  work.  In  ereation,  as  in  Providence,  we  find 
at  lirst  nuicli  mystery  and  darkness.  'I'o  what  end,  liial  all  diffused  licry 
mist,  those  igneous  rocks,  tluise  niiurosco|>ic  proto/oa,  those  hideous  "drag- 
ons of  the  priitie"?  P>ut  stay,  here  at  tlie  end  of  the  .eons,  is  man.  It  was 
worth  (Jod's  while  to  make  him,  and  in  the  light  of  this  latest  creation  we 
can  see  at  least  a  glimmering  of  meaning  even  in  chaos,  in  the  apparently 
useless,  the  irrational,  the  monstrous.  .All  these  were  natural  .steps  in  the 
gradual  process  that  was  to  have  a  worthy  ending  in  which  the  whole  crea- 
tive movement  should  lind  its  justification. 

2.  Through  man  as  the  head  of  creation  wc  may  know  God.  The  end 
explains  not  only  the  process  of  creation  hut  the  Creator.  It  was  man  in 
view  as  the  "far-off  divine  event"  that  gave  (lod  an  interest  in  the  process. 
Doth  Ciod  care  for  fiery  clouds,  or  for  jirotozoa,  or  for  "dragons  of  the 
prime"  ?  1  le  cares  for  spirit  and  its  characteristic  endowments,  reason,  free- 
dom, love  of  the  good,  hatred  of  evil.  That  is,  he  is  himself  a  spirit  with 
essentially  similar  character.  ( )ur  inference  does  not  rest  on  the  mere  cata- 
gory  of  causality.  God  as  cause  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  all  beings, 
and  on  that  ground  might  be  as  like  one  being  as  another.  (Jur  inference 
is  based  on  the  category  of  purpose.  Man  is  not  onlv  one  of  the  infinite 
number  of  effects  produced  by  Divine  causality,  but  he  is  the  effect  which 
explains  all  the  rest,  the  end  in  view  of  the  Creator  in  all  his  creative  work. 
If  this  conception  be  allowed,  then  it  cannot  be  denied  that  man's  relation 
to  God  is  unique.  It  is  a  relation  of  affinity,  because  God  ex  hypothesi 
supremely  cares  for  what  man  distinctively  is. 

The  point  that  needs  emphasizing  to-day  is  not  that  man  is  like  God, 
but  that  God  is  like  man  ;  for  it  is  God,  his  being  and  nature,  that  we  long 
to  know,  and  we  welcome  any  legitimate  avenue  to  this  high  knowledge. 
And  man  by  his  place  in  nature  is  accredited  to  us  as  our  surest,  perhaps 
sole,  source  of  knowledge.  .\nd  it  contlrms  us  in  the  use  of  this  source  to 
find  that  ancient  wisdom,  as  represented  by  the  Hebrew  sage  to  whom  we 
owe  the  story  of  Genesis,  indirectly  endorses  our  method,  by  proclaiming 
that  in  man  we  may  see  God's  image. 

This  doctrine  has  in  its  favor  the  eonsensiis  f;tii/iinii.  .Men  everywhere 
and  always  have  conceived  their  gods  as  manlike.  Thev  have  done  so  too 
often  in  most  harmful  ways,  imputing  to  the  Divine  human  passions  and 
vices.  The  desideratum  is  to  conceive  God  not  as  like  what  man  is  or  has 
been  at  any  stage  in  time,  but  as  like  what  man  will  be  when  his  moral 
development  has  reached  its  goal.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  God  is  what  man 
always  has  been  in  germ,  a  rational,  free,  moral  [)ersonality.  Hut  it  is  not 
safe  to  fill  in  the  picture  of  the  Divine  personality  by  indiscriminate  imputation 
to  God  of  the  very  mixed  contents  of  the  average  human  personality.  Our 
very  ideals  are  imperfect,  how  much  more  oui   realizations  !     Our  theology 
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must  be  const I'ticted,  therefore,  on  u  l>asis  of  careful,  inipartini  self-criticism, 
casting'  aside  as  unlit  material  for  huildini;  our  system,  not  only  all  that  can 
be  traced  to  our  baser  nature,  but  even  all  in  our  hi);;hest  thoughts,  feelings 
and  aspirations  that  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  time-spirit,  or  is  merely 
an  accident  of  the  measure  of  civilization  reached  in  our  social  environment. 
The  safest  guides  in  theology  are  always  the  men  who  are  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed because  they  arc  in  advance  of  their  time ;  the  men  of  prophetic 
spirit,  who  see  lights  not  yet  above  the  horizon  for  average  moral  intelli- 
gence ;  who  cherish  ideals  regarded  by  many  as  idle  dreams ;  who,  while 
affirming  with  emphasis  the  essential  aflinity  of  the  Divine  with  the  human, 
understand  that  even  in  that  which  is  truly  human,  say,  in  pardoning  grace, 
God's  thoughts  ri>-e  nbove  'iian's  as  the  heavens  rise  above  the  earth. 

On  this  vii.  •     it  .oem  to  follow  that  each  age  needs  its  own 

prophets  to  lead  it  iii  i    .  noral  progress,  and  set  before  it  ideals  in 

iidvance  of  those  whiLu  havi;  oeon  the  guiding  lights  of  the  past.  And  yet 
it  is  possible  that  theio  may  be  prophets  of  bygone  days  whose  significance 
as  teachers  !ias  been       '   ■   -."ians  i  ^In   sted. 

This  may  be  claimed  piciuineni.  'oi  l.'ni  whom  Christians  call  their 
Lord.  The  claim,  I  believe,  will  be  alloi.cd  even  by  those  who  are  not 
Christians.  I  can  even  imagine  a  more  sincere,  dee[)er  homage  to  Christ's 
present  value  being  paid  by  intelligent  adherents  of  c. her  faiths  than  by 
many  who  pay  to  him  the  conventional  homage  of  Christendom.  I  do  not 
expect  a  time  will  ever  come  when  men  may  say,  we  do  not  need  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  any  more.  That  time  has  certainly  not  come  yet.  We  have  not 
got  to  the  bottom  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  God  and  man  as  related  to  each 
other  as  Father  and  son.  JFow  beautifully  he  has  therein  set  the  great 
truth  that  God  is  manlike,  and  man  Godlike,  making  man  at  his  best  the 
emblem  of  God,  and  at  the  worst  the  object  of  God's  love!  All  fathers  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  even  the  worst  fathers  have  a  shrewd  idea 
what  it  becomes  a  father  to  be.  And  the  better  fathers  and  mothers  grow, 
the  better  they  will  know  God.  Theology  will  become  more  Christian  as 
family  affection  flourishes.  And  what  a  benefit  it  will  be  to  mankind  when 
Christ's  doctrine  of  Fatherhood  has  been  sincerely  and  universally  accepted! 
Every  man  God's  son ;  therefore  every  man  under  obligation  to  be  God- 
like, that  is  to  be  a  true  man,  self-respecting  and  worthy  of  respect.  Every 
man  God's  son  ;.  therefore  every  man  entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect  by 
fellow  men,  despite  of  poverty,  low  birth,  yea,  even  in  spite  of  low  charac- 
ter, out  of  regard  to  the  possibilities  in  him.  Carry  out  this  program 
jnd  away  goes  caste  in  India,  England,  America,  everywhere,  ip  every  land 
where  men  are  supposed  to  have  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  man  by  birth,  by 
color,  by  poverty,  by  occupation ;  and  where  many  have  yet  to  learn  the 
simple  truth  quaintly  stated  by  Jesus  when  he  said,  "  How  much  is  a  man 
better  than  a  sheep."  What  a  long  way  we  have  to  travel  before  it  can  be 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  superseded  1" 
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3.  A  long  way  to  thoroughly  Christian  civilization.  Yes,  but  the  goal 
will  be  reached.  Evolution  points  that  way.  Evolution  does  not  foster  a 
pessimistic  spirit.  It  encourages  hope  for  the  distant  future.  It  does  so  by 
the  view  it  gives  of  the  general  trend  of  the  universe  upwards.  It  does  so 
still  more  by  placing  man  at  the  summit.  If  man  himself  was  the  terminus 
ad  quern,  then  man  must  become  all  that  it  is  in  him  to  be.  It  was  not  man 
the  savage,  Homo  alalus,  for  whom  all  creation  in  its  earlier  stages  was 
in  travail,  but  man  the  civilized,  man  the  completely  Christianized.  And 
therefore  we  may  confidently  hope  that  he  will  make  his  appearance  in  due 
season,  possibly  not  till  the  lapse  of  millenniums  in  this  world.  In  this 
world,  but  what  of  the  next  ?  Does  the  view  of  man,  as  the  crown  of  evo- 
lutionary process,  throw  any  light  on  his  eternal  destiny  ?  Does  it  contain 
any  promise  of  immortality  ?  Here  one  feels  inclined  to  speak  with  bated 
breath.  A  hope  so  august,  so  inconceivably  great,  makes  the  grasping 
hand  of  faith  tremble.  We  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Behold,  we  know  not 
anything."  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  leading  advocates  of  evolution- 
ism are  among  the  most  pronounced  upholders  of  immortality.  Mr.  Fiske 
says  :  "  For  my  own  part  I  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  1  accept  the  demonstrable  truths  of  science,  but  as  a 
supreme  act  of  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of  God's  work."  He  cannot 
believe  that  God  made  the  world,  and  especially  its  highest  creature,  simply 
to  destroy  it,  like  a  child  who  builds  houses  out  of  blocks,  just  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  knocking  them  down,  Not  less  strongly  Le  Conte  writes  :  "  With 
out  spirit-immortality  this  beautiful  cosmos,  which  has  been  developing  into 
increasing  beauty  for  so  many  millions  of  years,  when  its  evolution  has  run 
its  course  and  all  is  over,  would  be  precisely  as  if  it  had  never  been — an 
idle  dream,  an  idiot  tale  signifying  nothing."  These  utterances  of  course 
do  not  settle  the  question.  But  considering  whence  they  emanate,  they  may 
be  taken  at  least  as  an  authoritative  indication  that  the  tenet  of  human 
immortality  is  congruous  with,  if  it  be  not  a  necessary  deduction  from,  the 
demonstrable  truth  that  man  is  the  consummati'  of  the  great  world-pro- 
cess by  which  the  univer.se  has  been  brought  into  being. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  SCIENCE. 
By  Sir  William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Natural  religion,  if  thereby  we  understand  the  beliefs  fairly  deducible 
from  the  facts  of  nature,  is  in  truth  closely  allied  to  natural  science,  and,  if 
reduced  to  a  system,  may  even  be  considered  as  a  j)art  of  it.  Our  principal 
inquiry,  therefore,  should  be  not  so  much,  "  How  do  scientific  results  agree 
with  religious  beliefs,  or  any  sjjecial  form  of  them  ?"  but  rather,  "How  much 
and  what  particular  portion  of  that  which  is  held  as  religious  belief  is  insep- 
erable  from  or  fairly  deducible  from  the  results  of  natural  science  ?" 

All  scientific  men  are  probably  prepared  to  admit  that  there  must  be  a 
first  cause  for  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

We  cannot,  without  violating  all  scientific  probability,  suppose  these  to 
be  causeless,  self-caused,  or  eternal.  Some  may,  however,  hold  that  the  first 
cause,  being  an  ultimate  fact,  must  on  that  account  be  unknowable.  Though 
this  may  be  true  of  the  first  cause  as  to  origin  and  essence,  it  cannot  be  true 
altogether  as  to  qualities.  The  first  cause  must  be  antecedent  to  all  phe- 
nomena. The  first  cause  must  be  potent  to  produce  all  resulting  effects,  and 
must  include  potentially  the  whole  fabric  of  the  universe.  The  first  cause 
must  be  immaterial,  independent,  and  in  some  sense  self-contained  or  indi- 
vidual. These  properties,  which  reason  requires  us  to  assign  to  the  first 
cause,  are  not  very  remote  from  the  theological  idea  of  a  self-existent,  all- 
powerful,  and  personal  Creator. 

Even  if  we  fail  to  apprehend  these  properties  of  the  first  cause,  we  are 
not  necessarily  shut  up  to  absolute  agnosticism,  for  science  is  familiar  with 
the  idea  that  causes  may  be  entirely  unknown  to  us  in  themselves,  yet  well- 
known  to  us  in  their  laws  and  their  effects.  Since  then,  the  whole  universe 
must  in  some  sense  be  an  illustration  and  development  of  its  first  cause,  it 
must  all  reflect  light  on  this  primitive  power,  which  must  thus  be  known  to  us 
at  least  in  the  same  manner  in  which  such  agencies  as  gravitation  and  the 
ethereal  medium  occupying  space  are  known. 

Nor  can  we  interj)ret  these  analogies  in  a  pantheistic  sense.  The  all  is 
itself  a  product  of  the  First  Cause,  which  must  have  existed  previously,  and  of 
which  wc  cannot  affirm  any  extension  in  a  material  sense.  'l"he  extension 
is  rather  like  that  of  the  human  will,  which,  though  individual  and  personal, 
may  control  and  animate  a  vast  number  of  persons  and  agencies — may,  for 
example,  pervade  and  regulate  every  portion  of  a  great  army  or  of  a  great 
empire.  Here  again  we  are  brought  near  Iti  the  theological  doctrine,  and 
perceive  that  the  First  Cause  may  l)e  the  will  of  an  Almighty  Heing,  or  at  least 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  K. 
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something  which,  relatively  to  an  fternal  and  infinite  existence,  miy  l>e  com- 
pared with  what  will  is  in  the  lesser  sphere  of  human  consci<JUsness.  In  this 
way  we  can  at  least  form  a  conception  of  a  power  all-pervading,  yet  per- 
sonal ;  free,  yet  determined  hy  its  own  innate  c(jnstitution. 

Thus  science  seems  to  have  no  place  for  agnosticism,  except  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  essence  of  all  energies  and  even  of  matter  is  unknown  ; 
and  it  has  no  place  for  pantheism,  except  in  that  sense  in  which  energies, 
like  gravitation,  apparently  localized  in  a  central  body,  are  extended  in 
their  effects  tlHough()Ut  the  universe.  In  this  way  science  merges  into 
rational  theism  and  its  First  Cause  becomes  the  will  of  ailivine  Ueing  inscru- 
table in  essence,  yet  universal  in  intluence,  and  manifested  in  his  works.  In 
this  way  science  tends  to  be  not  only  theistic,  but  monotheistic,  and  con- 
nects tht)se  ideas  of  unity  which  it  derives  from  the  uniformity  and  univer- 
sality of  natural  laws  with  tlie  will  of  one  law-maker.  Nor  does  law  exclude 
volition.  It  becomes  the  expression  of  the  unchanging  will  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  foresight.  Otherwise  we  should  have  lo  i)elievc  that  the  laws  of  nature 
are  either  necessary  or  fortuitous,  and  we  know  that  neither  of  these  alter- 
natives is  possible. 

All  animals  are  actuated  by  instincts  adai)ted  lo  their  needs  and  place 
in  nature,  and  we  have  a  right  to  consider  such  instincts  as  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  their  Creator.  Should  we  not  regard  the  intuitions  of  mai\ 
in  the  same  light,  and  also  what  may  l)e  called  his  religious  and  moral 
instincts  ?  (^f  these,  j)erhaps  one  of  the  most  universal  next  to  the  belief  in 
n  god  or  gods,  is  that  in  a  future  life.  It  seems  to  have  been  implanted  in 
those  antediluvian  men  whose  remains  are  found  in  caverns  and  alluvial 
deposits,  and  it  has  continued  to  actuate  their  descendants  ever  since.  This 
instinct  of  immortality  should  surely  be  recognized  by  science  as  constituting 
one  of  the  inherent  and  essential  characters  of  humanity. 

So  far  in  the  direction  of  religion  the  science  of  nature  may  logically 
carry  us  without  revelation,  and  we  may  agree  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  tiiat 
even  the  heathen  may  learn  Cod's  power  and  divi'ity  prove  tiie  things  that 
he  has  made.  In  point  of  fact,  without  the  aid  of  either  ftjrmal  science  or 
theology,  and  in  so  far  as  is  known  without  any  direct  revelation,  the  belief 
in  God  and  immortality  has  actually  been  the  common  property  of  all  men, 
in  some  form  more  or  less  crude  and  imperfect.  Hut  there  are  special  points 
in  revealed  religion  respecting  which  the  study  of  nature  may  give  some  testi- 
mony. 

When  natural  science  leaves  merely  material  things  and  animal  instincts, 
and  acquaints  it.self  with  the  rational  and  ethical  nature  of  man,  it  raises  new 
tjuestions  with  reference  to  the  Fii>t  Cause.  This  must  include  potentiallv  all 
that  is  developed  from  it.  Hence  the  rational  and  moral  ])owers  of  man  nuist 
be  emanations  from  tho.se  inherent  in  the  First  Cause,  which  thus  becomes  a 
divinity,  having  a  rational  and  nujral  nature  comjiarable  with  that  of  man, 
but  infinitely  higher. 
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On  this  point  a  stranj^c  confusion,  produced  apparc-nlly  liy  llic  pliiloso- 
pliy  of  evolution,  seems  to  iiavc  affected  some  siientilic  thinkers,  who  seei\  to 
read  iiaclt  moral  ideas  into  tiie  history  of  tlie  world  at  a  time  when  no  mun- 
dane moral  agent  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence.  Tliev  represent  man 
as  engaged  in  an  almost  hopeless  and  endless  struggle  against  an  inherited 
"cosmic  nature,"  evil  and  immoral.  'I'his  alisiird  and  aliieistic  exaggeration 
of  the  theological  idea  of  original  sin,  and  the  pessimism  which  sjirings  from 
it,  have  absolutely  no  foundation  in  natural  science. 

Natural  science  does,  however,  jjerceive  a  discord  between  man,  and 
especially  his  artificial  contrivances,  and  nature;  and  a  cruel  tyranny  of  man 
over  lower  beings  and  interference  with  natural  harmony  and  symmetry. 
In  other  words,  the  independent  will,  free  agency,  and  inventive  jjowcrs  of 
man  have  set  themselves  to  subvert  the  nice  and  delicate  adjustments  of 
natural  things  in  a  way  to  cause  much  evil  and  suffering  to  lower  creatures, 
and  ultimately  to  man  himself.  Science  sees,  moreover,  a  great  moral  need 
which  it  cannot  supply,  and  for  which  it  can  appeal  only  to  the  religious  idea 
of  a  divine  redemption. 

On  this  account,  if  no  other,  science  should  welcome  the  belief  in  a 
divine  revelation  to  humanity.  On  other  grounds  also  it  can  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  idea  of  divine  inspiration.  The  First  Cause  manifests  him- 
self hourly  before  our  eyes  in  the  instincts  cif  the  lower  animals,  which  arc 
regulated  by  his  laws.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  whicii  gives 
man  his  rational  nature.  Is  it  probable  then  that  the  mind  of  man  is  the 
only  jiart  of  nature  shut  out  from  the  agency  and  communication  of  tiie  all- 
pervading  mind  ?  This  is  evidently  altogetiier  imi)robable.  If  so  have  we 
not  the  right  to  believe  that  divine  inspiration  is  present  in  genius  and 
inventive  power,  and  that  in  a  higher  degree  it  may  animate  the  |.'ro|)hel 
and  the  seer,  or  that  God  himself  may  have  been  directly  manifested  as  a 
divine  teacher  ?  Science  cannot  assure  us  of  this,  l)ut  it  makes  no  objection 
to  it. 

This,  however,  raises  the  (|uestion  of  miracle  and  the  supernatural  ;  but 
in  opposition  to  these  science  cannot  consistently  place  itself.  It  has  bv  its 
own  discoveries  made  us  familiar  with  the  fact  that  every  new  ac<iuisition  of 
knowledge  of  nature  confers  powers  which,  if  exercised  previously,  would 
have  been  miraculous  ;  that  is,  would  have  been  evidence  of,  for  the  time, 
superhuman  powers.  We  know  no  limit  to  this  as  to  the  agency  of  intelli- 
gences higher  than  man,  or  as  to  God  himself.  Nor  does  miracle  in  this 
aspect  counteract  natural  law.  The  scope  for  the  miraculous  within  the 
limits  of  natural  law,  and  the  properties  of  natural  objects,  is  thus  practi- 
cally infinite.  All  the  metaphysical  arguments  of  the  last  generation 
against  the  possibility  of  miracles  have  in  fact  been  destroved  bv  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  and  no  limit  can  be  set  to  divine  agencv  in  this  respect, 
provided  the  end  is  worthy  of  the  means.  On  the  other  hand,  science  has 
rendered  human  imitations  of  divine  miracles  impostures,  too  transparent  to 
be  credited  by  intelligent  persons. 
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"  ALL  TIIK  METAI'IIYSICAL  AKIiDMHNTS  OK  IIIK  LAST  lUiNKKA  I  ION  ACAIXST  THK  I'O'^'iMilLl  I V  nl' 
MIKACLKS  IIAVI!  IN  lACTUKKN  DliSTKOVKI)  11YIII1-:  !l«i(;Hl;sS  dl-  SlIICNCK,  ANU  NO  LIMll  CAN 
UK  SKTIO  DIVINE  A(iHNCV  IN  THIS  KESl'ECT,  I'KOVILllill  Mil':  i:Nli  IS  WORTHY  OK  THK  MKANS. 
I  STAT K  MV  CONVICTIONS  THAT  THE  OLD  ANU  NEW  TESTAMENTS  OK  THE  CHRISTIAN  FMIH, 
WHILE  TRUE  TO  NATURE  IN  THEIR  REKERENCK  TO  IP,  INKINITELV  TRANSCEND  ITS  TKACHIM.  IN 
THEIR  SI.ULIME  REVELATIONS  KESl'ECTINli  GOU  AND  IIIS  IlKI'OSES  TOWARDS  MEN." 
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For  tliftic  reiiitonK  the  attitude  of  science  to  divine  revelation  i.s  not  one 
of  anIiiKoniNni,  except  in  so  far  as  anv  professed  revelation  is  contrary  to 
natural  facts  and  luws.  'I'liis  is  a  (|uestion  on  which  I  do  not  pr(j|)ose  to 
enter,  but  may  state  my  conviction,  whicli  I  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to 
vindicate,  that  tile  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  (Christian 'aith,  while 
true  to  nature  in  their  reference  to  it,  infinitely  transcend  its  teaching'  in 
their  sublime  revelations  respecting  (Jod  and  his  purposes  toward  man. 

Finally,  we  have  thus  seen  that  natural  science  is  hostile  to  the  old 
materialistic  worship  of  natural  olijects,  as  well  as  to  the  worship  (jf  ances- 
tors and  heroes,  of  humanity  generally,  and  of  the  state,  or  indeed  of  any- 
thing short  of  the^reat  First  Cause  of  all.  It  is  also  hostile  to  that  agnosti- 
cism which  professes  to  be  unal)le  to  reco>,'ni/.e  a  I'irst  Cause,  and  t<f  pan- 
tlieism,  which  confounds  the  primary  cause  with  the  cosmos  resulting;  from 
his  action.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  nothing'  to  say  av^ainst  the  belief  in  a 
divine  First  Cau.se,  ai^'ainst  divine  miracle  or  inspiration,  aj,'ainst  the  idea  of 
a  future  life,  or  a^'ainst  any  moral  or  spiritual  means  for  restorini^  man  to 
harmony  with  (iod  and  nature.  As  a  consei|uence  it  will  be  found  that  a 
(arge  proportion  of  the  more  distinguished  scientitic  men  have  been  good 
and  pious  in  their  lives,  and  friends  of  religion. 
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MUSIC,  KMOTION  AND  MORALS. 

ItV     llIK   l<i:V.  |)R.   II.   K,    HaWK.IS,  ()!•    LciNIKlN. 

My  topic  is  "  Music,  IliiKition  and  Mi)riils."  I  (in<i  thai  the  connection 
i)ct\veen  music  ami  morals  has  heeii  very  mucli  left  out  in  the  c.-id  here, 
and  yet  music  is  the  ^joldcn  art.  N'ou  have  heard  many  nra\<i  thiM^s 
deliated  in  tiiis  room  duriiii,' the  last  three  or  four  days.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  the  connection  lietweeii  the  arts  and  morals  is  also  n  very  Krave 
suliject.  N'el,  here  we  are,  ladies  and  Kenllemen,  livinK  '•'  •''*-■  middle  of 
the  s'olden  ai;e  of  music,  |iL'rha|)s  without  knowing  it,  What  would  vou 
have  >{iven  to  have  seen  a  day  of  Raphael  or  to  have  seen  a  day  of  i'ericles, 
you  who  have  licen  livint;  in  this  ijreat  Christian  a,i,'e  ?  .And  vet  the  a,i,'e  of 
Au^tustus  was  the  t;ol(leu  aije  of  Uoman  literature.  The  av!e  of  I'ericles 
was  that  of  sculpture,  the  Medicean  ai(e  of  paintini{;  so  the  js'olilen  ai,'e 
of  music  is  the  Victorian  or  the  Star-.SpantjIed  lianiier  aife. 

.Music  is  the  onlv  livinif,  ,t,'rowini{  art.  .Ml  other  arts  ha  .  iieen  discov- 
ered. An  art  is  not  a  growinf,'  art  when  all  its  elements  ha\e  heen  discov- 
ered. You  paint  now,  anti  you  cond)ine  the  discoveries  of  the  past ;  you  dis- 
cover nothing;  you  Iniild  now,  and  you  cond>ine  the  researches  and  the 
experiences  of  the  past ;  i)ut  you  cannot  paint  better  than  Raphael ;  you  can- 
not huiid  more  beautiful  catiiedrals  than  the  cathedrals  of  the  niiildle  ages  ; 
hut  music  is  still  a  growini,'  art.  I'p  to  yc''.'rday  everylhini,'  in  music  hail 
not  been  ex|)lored.  I  say  we  are  in  the  golden  age  of  music,  because  we  lan 
almost  within  the  memory  of  a  man  reach  hands  with  Mu/art,  Heethoven  and 
Wagner.  We  place  tiieir  heads  upon  pedestals  side  by  side  with  Raphael 
and  with  Michel  Angelo,  yet  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  connection  between 
the  art  of  music  and  morals,  although  we  acknowledge  that  great  men  like 
IJeethoveii  are  worthy  of  a  place  along  witii  the  great  scul|)tors,  pocls  au<l 
painters.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that  you  have  no  business  to  spend  much 
time  or  money  or  interest  upon  any  s\d)jcct  unless  you  can  make  out  a  con- 
nei 'ion  between  the  subject  and  morals  anil  conduct  and  life  ;  unless  vou 
can  give  an  art  or  occupation  a  particular  ethical  and  moral  basis. 

If  anyone  asks  you  what  is  the  connection  between  music  and  morals,  I 
will  give  it  to  you  in  a  nutshell.  This  is  the  connection.  .Music  is  the  lan- 
guage of  emotion.  Kniotion  is  connected  with  thought.  Therefore  music  is 
connected  with  thought.  Thought  is  connected  with  action,  action  deals 
with  conduct,  and  the  sphere  of  conduct  is  connected  with  morals.  There- 
fore, ladie.s  and  gentlemen,  if  music  is  connected  with  emotion,  and  emotion 
is  connected  with  thought,  and  thought  is  connected  with  action,  and  action 
Copyriglit,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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is  connected  with  the  sphere  of  conduct,  or  witli  morals,  things  which  are 
connected  by  the  same  must  he  connected  with  one  another,  and  therefore 
music  must  be  coiinecled  with  morals. 

Now,  the  reason  why  we  have  coupled  all  these  three  worlds — music,  emo- 
tion, morals — together,  is  because  emotion  is  coupled  with  morals.  The  great 
disorders  of  our  age  come  not  from  the  possession  of  emotional  feeling,  but 
from  its  abuse,  its  misdirection  and  the  bad  use  of  it.  Once  discipline  your 
emotions,  and  life  becomes  noble,  fertile  and  harmonious. 

Well,  then,  if  there  is  this  close  connection  between  emotion  or  feeling, 
and  the  life,  conduct,  or  morals,  what  the  connection  between  emotion  and 
morals  is,  that  also  must  be  the  character  of  the  connection  between  music, 
whicli  is  the  art  medium  of  emotion,  and  morals. 

Nothing  good  and  true  was  ever  carried  out  in  this  world  without 
emotion. 

There  has  never  been  a  great  crisis  in  a  nation's  history  without  some 
appropriate  air,  some  appropriate  march,  which  has  i)een  the  voiceless 
emotion  of  the  people.  L  remember  Garibaldi's  hymn.  It  expresses  the 
essence  of  the  Italian  movement.     Look  at  all  your  patriotic  songs.    Look  at 

"John  Brown's  body  is  a-mouldering  in  the  ground. 
But  his  soul  is  marching  on." 

The  feeling  and  action  of  a  country  passes  into  music.  It  is  the  ])ower 
of  emotion  th'ough  music  upon  ])olitics  and  patriotism.  I  remember  when 
Wagner,  as  a  very  young  man,  came  over  to  Lngland  and  studied  our 
national  anthems.  He  said  that  the  whole  of  the  British  character  lay  in 
the  first  two  bars  of  "Rule  Britannia." 

And  so  your  "  Stiu-Spangled  Banner"  has  kindled  much  unity  and 
patriotism.  The  profoundly  religious  nature  of  the  Germans  comes  forth  in 
their  patriotic  hymn,  "God  Save  the  Emperor."  Our  "God  Save  the  Queen" 
strikes  the  same  note,  in  a  different  way,  as  "  Kule  Britannia."  This  shows 
the  connection  between  enioticm  and  music  in  politics  and  patriotism.  It 
throws  a  gnat  light  upon  the  wisdom  of  that  statesman  who  said:  "Let 
who  will  make  the  laws  of  a  people  ;  let  me  make  their  national  songs." 

I  see  another  gentleman  is  in  charge  of  the  topic  "  Religion  and  .Music," 
but  it  is  (juite  impcissible  for  me  to  entirely  exclude  religion  from  m,'  lecture 
to-day,  or  the  power  of  emotion  through  music  upon  religion  and  through 
religion  upon  morals,  for  religion  is  that  thing  which  kindles  and  makes 
operative  and  irresistible  the  sway  of  the  moral  nature.  I  read  that  our 
Lord  and  his  ilisciples,  at  a  time  when  all  words  failed  them  and  when  their 
hearts  were  heavy,  when  all  had  been  said  and  all  had  been  ilone  at  that 
last  suppei,  altei  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
After  Paul  and  Silas  had  been  beaten  and  thrust  into  a  noisome  dungeon, 
they  forgot  their  pain  and  humiliation  and  sang  songs,  spiritual  psalms,  in 
the  night,  and  the  jirisoners  heard  them.  I  read,  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  when  the  great  creative  and  adaptive  genius  of  Rome  took 
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possession  of  that  miijlity  spiritual  inovcnicut  and  proceodcil  to  cvani,'cii/e 
the  Roman  Empire,  that  St.  Ambrose,  Hishop  of  Milan  in  the  third  ceiiturv, 
collected  the  Greek  motles  and  adapted  certain  of  them  for  the  Christian 
Church,  and  that  these  scales  were  afterward  revived  l>y  the  great  I'ope 
Gregory,  who  gave  the  Christian  Church  the  Gregorian  chants,  the  first 
elements  of  emotion  interpreted  l)y  music  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  overestimate  the  power  of  those  crude 
scilfs,  although  they  seem  harsh  to  our  ears.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
effect  produced  by  Augustine  and  his  monks  when  they  landed  in  Great 
Britain,  chanting  the  ancient  Gregorian  chants.  When  the  king  gave  his 
partial  adherence  to  the  mission  of  Augustine,  the  saint  turned  from  the 
king  and  directed  his  course  toward  Canterbury,  where  he  was  to  be  the  first 
Christian  archbishop. 

Still,  as  he  went  along  with  his  monks,  they  chanted  one  of  the  Gre- 
gorian chants.     That  Wc.s  his  war  cry. 

"Turn  away,  O  Lord,  thy  wrath  from  this  city,  and  thine  anger  from 
its  sin." 

That  is  a  true  Gregorian  ;  those  are  the  very  words  of  Augustine.  .\nd 
later  on  I  shall  remind  you  of  both  the  passive  and  active  functions  of  the 
Christian  Church — passive  when  the  people  sat  still  and  heard  sweet 
anthems;  active  when  they  broke  out  into  hymns  of  i)raise.  Sha.ll  I  tell 
you  of  the  great  comfort  which  the  church  owes  to  Luther  who  stood  up  in 
his  carriage  as  he  apjiroached  the  City  of  Worms  and  sang  his  hvmn,  "  Kin 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott  "?  Shall  I  tell  you  of  others  who  have  solaced  their 
hours  of  solitude  by  singing  hymns  and  spiritual  psalms,  and  how  at  times 
hymn  singing  in  the  church  was  almost  all  the  religion  that  the  people 
had?  The  poor  Lollards,  when  afraid  of  preaching  their  doctrine,  still  sang, 
and  throughout  the  country  the  poor  and  uneducated  people,  if  they  could 
not  understand  the  subtleties  of  theological  doctrine,  still  could  sing  praise 
and  make  melody  in  their  hearts.  I  remember  how  much  I  was  affected  in 
passing  through  a  little  Welsh  village  some  time  ago  at  night,  in  tlie  solitude 
of  the  Welsh  hills,  as  I  saw  a  little  light  in  a  cottage-,  and  as  I  came  near  I 
heard  the  voices  of  the  children  singing  : 

"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  f1v." 

And  I  thought  how  those  little  ones  had  gone  to  school  and  had  iearni-'i 
this  hymn  and  had  come  home  to  evangelize  their  little  remote  cottage  anu 
lift  up  the  hearts  of  their  parents  with  the  love  of  Jesus. 

I  now  approach  the  last  clause  of  my  discourse.  We  have  discovered 
the  elements  of  music.  Modern  music  has  been  three  or  four  hundred  years 
in  existence,  and  that  is  about  the  time  that  every  art  has  taken  to  be 
thoroughly  explored.  After  that,  all  its  elements  have  been  discovered  ; 
there  is  no  more  to  be  discovered,  properly  speaking,  and  all  that  remains 
is  to  apply  it  to  the  use,  consolation  and  elevation  of  mankind. 
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Music  is  the  most  spiritual  and  latest  lioiii  of  the  arts  in  tiiis  most 
material  ami  skeptical  age  ;  it  is  not  only  a  coiiscjlatioii,  Imt  a  kind  of  min- 
istering angel  in  the  heart ;  it  lifts  us  up  and  reminds  us  and  restores  in  us 
the  sublime  consciousness  of  our  own  immortality.  For  it  is  in  listening  to 
sweet  and  nohle  strains  of  music  that  we  feel  lifted  and  raiseil  above  our- 
selves. We  move  about  in  worlds  not  realized  ;  it  is  as  the  footfalls  on  the 
threshold  of  anotlier  world.  We  breathe  a  higher  air.  We  stretch  forth  the 
spiritual  antenn.e  of  our  being  and  touch  the  invisible,  and  instill  moments 
we  have  heard  the  sf)ngs  of  the  angels,  and  at  chosen  seasons  there  comes 
a  kind  of  open  vision.     We  have  "  seen  white  presences  among  the  hills.'' 

"  Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither." 


MAN  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  REVHL.\TI()N  AND  SCIENCE. 

15v  Thomas  Dwkjiit,  M.l).,  1..L.I).,  of  Hakvakd  Univkrsity. 

.Man,  in  the  light  of  revelation,  as  made  known  through  the  Scriptures 
and  by  the  definitions  and  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  a  compound 
of  sou!  and  body.  Jle  is  the  product  of  G(xi's  last  creative  act.  His  body 
is  of  tiie  earth,  but  his  immortal  spiritual  soul  is  the  image  of  (iod.  His 
end  IS  (jod.  Jlut  to  reach  that  end  he  must  pass  through  a  |)eriod  of  jiro- 
bation  on  this  earth.  I'^verything  in  creation  is  subordinate  to  the  issue  of 
that  great  struggle.  'I'he  tirst  man,  Adam,  fell.  Through  his  sin  human 
nature,  while  remaining  unchanged  in  essence,  lost  something  of  its  super- 
added gifts.  At  (irst  man's  reason  was  supreme.  Now  it  is  obscured  by 
passions  and  a  tendency  to  evil. 

It  concerns  us  to  know  whether  the  accepted  truths  of  biohigical  sci- 
ence, more  particularly  those  of  anatomy,  anthropology,  and  phvsiologv, 
liarmonize  with  those  of  revelation.  Turning,  then,  from  revelation  lo 
science,  we  have  to  examine  man  and  to  classify  him  to  determine,  in  short, 
according  to  Huxley's  ha])|)y  phrase,  his  |)lace  in  nature.  If  we  subject  the 
tissues  of  his  bodv  to  chemical  analysis  ;  if,  with  the  highest  |)owers  of  the 
microscope,  we  examine  the  minutest  elements  of  structure  of  bone,  muscle, 
blood,  brain,  and  all  the  rest,  there  is  nothing  implying  essential  difference 
between  man  and  animals.  We  next  dissect  man's  body  and  examine  the 
various  so-called  svstems,  the  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  the  brain  and  nerves, 
and  the  internal  organs.  Comparing  svstem  by  system,  we  lind  differences 
in  degree,  and  in  degree  only,  between  the  bodies  of  man  and  a|)e.  'I'he 
difference  is  vast,  but  it  is  a  difference  only  in  degree  after  all. 

The  intimate  relationship  in   bodily  structure  between   man   and  ani- 


RK.V.  H.  K.  H.WVKIS. 

"IT  IS  r.MPOSSIULF.,  Will!  flllS  Mnrro,  '  MISH',  IMliriuN  ANIl  Ki;  lIljIllN  '  I  UK  MY  THXT,  TO 
HXCl.lDK  THE  C0NSIUF;KAII(>N  Ol'  Tin;  KITIXI  111-  Ml  SIC  IIIIN  UKI.IlilON.  I  HKA II  THAT  OUR 
I.(IHI)  AND  HIS  lllSLll'LKS,  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  ALL  AORDS  FAILED  THEM  AND  WHEN  THEIR  HEARTS 
WERE  HEAVY,  WHEN  ALL  HAD  BEEN  SAID  AND  ALL  HAD  HEEN  DONE  AT  THAT  LAST  SUIl'ER —  I 
UI'All  THAT,  AETER  THEY  HAD  SUNG  A  HYMN,  OUR  LORD  AND  THE  IIISCH'LES  WENT  OIT  INTO 
HIE  MlU'.il  Ol'  ULIVKS." 
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niiils  is  fiiHhcr  sliowii  l>y  (lie  science  nf  cnilirvoloifv.  While  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  accept  very  literally  the  claim  that  the  (level()|)ment  of  the 
embryo  presents  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  human  race 
from  the  lowest  forms,  none  the  less  its  transitory  structures  and  arrange- 
ments offer  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  animal  nature  and  affinities  of 
the  human  body. 

But,  as  we  have  undertaken  a  scientific  study  of  man,  we  must  not  stop 
with  his  lifeless  body.  All  must  be  seen  and  studied  living  to  be  properly 
placed.  Studying  man  in  this  way,  we  find  that  he  is  a  living  organism. 
From  this  we  infer  that  he  has  a  vital  principle.  In  common  with  plants, 
his  vital  principle  presides  over  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  growth.  In 
common  with  other  animals,  he  has  in  addition  the  power  of  motion  and 
sensation  of  various  kinds.  He  has  instincts  also.  But  beyond  and  above 
all  these,  he  has  understanding  and  a  free  will.  He  is  a  rational  animal, 
and  as  such,  as  Mivart  has  said,  more  above  the  highest  animal  than  the 
latter  is  above  a  stone.  It  follows  directly  that  man  has  been  the  result  of 
an  act  of  creation.  An  immortal  spiritual  soul  can  by  no  possibility  have 
been  gradually  evolved  from  the  vital  principle  of  a  lower  being,  nor  sud- 
denly formed  by  any  action  of  physical  forces. 

But  the  question  must  be  studied  from  the  physical  side  also.  What 
do  anatomy  and  anthropology  say  to  the  claims  of  revelation  ?  Surely 
since  it  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  human  composite  what  it  is,  the  material 
side  is  of  secondary  consequence  ;  but  even  on  this  lower  plane  any  true 
conflict  between  revelation  on  one  side  and  anatomy  on  the  other,  must  be 
fatal  to  one  or  both.  Should  science  ever  show  by  analogy  so  strong  as  to 
_ompel  conviction,  that  man's  body  has  risen  from  lower  animals  till  God 
made  it  human  by  informing  it  with  a  spiritual  soul,  revelation  would  have 
nothing  to  take  back,  nothing  to  fear. 

But  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  system  of  evolution,  which  is  in  absolute 
opposition  to  religion.  The  scheme  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  In 
the  beginning  was  matter  and  f(jrce.  By  some  law  of  unknown  origin,  the 
nebulous  matter  formed  worlds.  On  this  one,  somehow,  organic  life 
appeared.  Cells  developed  into  plants  of  successively  greater  complexity, 
plants  into  animals.  Animals  rose  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and 
finally  to  man,  by  gradual  changes.  Instinct  is  the  result  of  the  inheritance 
of  accumulated  ancestral  experience.  There  is  no  essential  difference 
between  it  and  reason.  ICthical  and  moral  ideas  are  simply  developments. 
Plan  does  not  exist.  Free  will  and  accountability  are,  therefore,  impossible. 
The  original  atoms  can  have  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  the  original  forces. 
How  or  when  can  so  essentially  foreign  a  power  as  that  of  freedom  to 
choose,  have  first  apjjcared  ?  It  cannot  have  been  in  germ  in  the  j)rimeval 
'  atoms,  neither  can  it  of  itself  have  come  out  of  nothing.  It  therefore  can- 
not exist.  If  there  be  no  free  will,  there  is  no  accountability,  no  right,  no 
wrong,  conscience  is  a  delusion,  law  a  tyranny.    Any  system  of  religion, 
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any  i)ri)l>iiti<>ii,  aiiv   fuliiic   lowanl  <ir  piinislinu'iil  on  lliuso  |)icniisc.s  is  self- 
evidcntly  ahsurd. 

Between  any  such  system  and  revelation  there  can  lie  no  agreement. 
If  one  is  riijht,  the  other  is  wrong.  We  (k'ny  these  doctrines  i)acause  thsy 
are  false.  Philosophy,  indeed,  shows  their  falsehood  most  clearly.  Mine  is 
the  more  luimhle  task  of  showinif  how  unsupported  they  are  by  evidence  in 
the  physical  domain. 

To  return  to  the  study  of  the  body  of  man.  As  has  been  shown,  man  as 
a  whole  so  far  transcends  all  animals  that  the  shape  of  his  body  is  of  little 
more  importance  than  the  cut  of  his  coat,  as  the  criterion  of  his  position  in 
the  universe.  None  the  less  his  body  must  be  classified  on  precisely  the  same 
principles  that  guide  us  in  the  case  of  non-rational  animals.  Zoologically  he 
is  evidently  a  mammal,  constituting  the  family  of  tlie  llominida'  of  the  sub- 
order Antliropoid:B  of  the  order  of  Primates.  The  other  families  of  that  sub- 
order are  various  kinds  of  apes  and  monkeys,  the  one  nearest  to  man  being 
that  of  the  simiidw,  which  com])rises  the  larger  ap2s  of  .\sia  and  .\frica— the 
long-armed  apes,  the  orang,  gorilla  and  chimpanzee.  All  of  these  are  tail- 
less, and  to  the  su]jerricial  observer  evidently. nearest  toman.  The  scientific 
student  reaches  the  same  conclusicm,  but  none  the  less  he  recognizes  points  of 
similarity  with  s])ecies  of  the  families  of  smaller  monkeys  which  the  larger 
apes  do  not  show.  Further,  and  this  [)oint  is  of  vital  importance,  the  series 
of  the  great  apes  docs  not  lead  up  to  man  by  regular  gradations.  In  some 
respects  the  chim])anzee  most  nearly  resembles  man,  in  others,  the  gorilla, 
and,  although  we  may  admit  that  on  the  whole  these  two  approach  the  near- 
est to  man's  i)ody,  yet  in  other  respects  the  orang  and  the  long-armed  apes 
surpass  them.  The  skull  and  teeth  of  the  chimpanzee  approach  nearest  to 
those  of  man,  but  the  siamang  is  the  only  ape  with  a  forward  projection  of 
the  lower  jaw  like  the  human  chin.  The  orang  has  twelve  ribs  like  a  man, 
while  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  have  thirteen. 

A  very  important  and  curious  chapter  in  this  connection  is  that  of  anoma- 
lies of  structure.  There  are  occasionallv  structures,  or  arrangements  of  struc. 
tures,  which  are  not  normal  in  the  species  in  which  they  occur,  but  in  others. 
They  are  seen  fre(|uently  in  man.  They  have  been  made  to  bear  evidence  for 
his  descent  from  lower  animals,  and  have  been  called  "  reversions."  There  are 
reasons  for  debating  these  claims  very  seriously.  To  hold  that  a  certain 
anomaly  of,  say  a  bone,  in  man  is  a  reversion  to  the  condition  of  a  primitive 
type,  is  not  to  say  that  every  other  animal  possessing  it  is  an  ancestor  of 
man,  for  they  may  be  side  branches  of  the  genealogical  tree  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  common  origin  should  be  shown  for  both.  When  we  come  to 
put  this  into  practice  very  great  difiiculties  arise.  Let  us  take  some  common 
instances  in  illustration.  First,  the  supra-condyloid  process  of  the  humerus. 
This  is  a  little  spur  of  bone  found  in  some  three  per  cent,  of  our  dissecting- 
room  subjects.  A  band  of  fibrous  tissue  running  to  it  makes  a  bridge  over  a 
hole  called  a  supra-condyloid  foramen.     It  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  higher 
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a|)t's,  liiit  ill  inunv  AiiK'i'icnn  inaiikcvs  ami  in  most  of  (liu  Icinurs.  It  is  foiiiiii 
ill  certain  caiiiivora,  imlulily  llioso  of  the  cat  tiil)j,  in  must  of  tiic  iiiscctivoia, 
i)Ut  never  in  the  imi,'uhUa,  or  hi);)feil  animals;  it  is  jfcncrally  foiiiul  in  the 
edentata  and  inaisui)ials.  Tliis,  therefore,  is  so  widely  ilistribiited  a  structure 
tiiat  it  is  a  inr>re  plausible  instance  than  mriit,  and  if  it  stood  alone  would  he 
hard  to  refute.  Hut  it  is  the  very  diversity  of  these  anomalies  that  is  fatal  to 
the  theory  that  they  are  reversions.  Another,  probably  more  common  one  in 
man,  though  less  widespread  anioni;  mammals,  is  a  projection  known  as  the 
third  trochanter  of  the  thigh  bone,  which  is  normal  in  the  odd-toed  ungulates 
and  in  some  rodents  and  edentates.  A  very  uncommon  one  is  the  union  of 
the  pieces  of  the  breast-bone  after  the  fashion  of  the  long-arm-jd  apes.  Still 
another  very  rare  peculiarity  is  the  fossa  pnenasalis,  a  little  holhjw  in  the 
skull  just  below  the  opening  of  the  nose.  It  is  met  with  only  in  low  class 
skulls.  Among  animals  it  has  bjen  seen  p:):)rly  marked  at  times  (not  as  a 
rule)  in  the  gorilla;  but  its  best  rei)resentation  is  seen  in  the  seal  tribe. 

Now,  no  one  claims  that  man  came  from  either  the  carnivora  or  the 
uiiguiata,  certainly  not  from  both.  If  then  we  see  a  feature  in  man  appear- 
ing occasionally  which  is  normal  in  hoofed  animals,  from  which  he  did  not 
descend,  according  to  the  theory  of  heredity,  it  must  have  existed  in  a  com- 
iii-)ii  ancestor.  As  we  go  on  from  one  feature  of  this  kind  to  many  tiie 
ditViculty  is  iiicrease<l,  for  we  have  to  include  the  carnivora  and,  worse  still,  a 
higher  specialized  group,  the  seal  tribe.  This  lieiiig  obviously  impossible, 
we  have  to  go  further  back  still  and  seek  a  still  earlier  common  ancestor 
from  whom  we  are  to  inherit  the  characteristics  of  both.  This  very  soon 
reaches  a  nuiiiclio  ad  dhsurdum,  for  the  primitive  parent  must  have  been  an 
anatomical  curiosity  ol  tlie  greatest  complication.  What  are  we  then  to  do 
with  such  facts  ?  It  will  not  do  to  ignore  them.  They  undoubtedly  have  a 
cause,  seeming  to  point  to  a  similarity  of  plan  and  tendencies.  It  allows 
us  to  formulate  the  proposition,  that  points  of  resemblance  between  two 
families  of  animals  are  no  evidence  of  the  descent  of  one  from  the  other  or 
of  both  from  a  common  ancestor.  It  brings  law  and  plan  into  the  fore- 
ground. Fri>m  being  first  used  as  an  aiguiueiit  for  chance,  it  on  the  con- 
trary, is  found  to  point  to  law,  though  to  which  one  which  we  do  not  yet 
grasp. 

Let  us  now  study  living  man,  considered  merely  as  an  animal.  I''or 
roaming  through  forests,  how  inferior  to  the  long-armed  ape  who  .swings 
in  living  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  with  a  grace  and  certainty  which  no  trained 
acrobat  can  approach.  For  defence  or  attack  how  much  below  the  gorilla. 
As  a  mere  animal,  how  unfitted  for  anything.  Not  very  swift  of  foot,  far 
from  strong  of  arm,  with  neither  claw  nor  tusk,  without  great  sharpness  of 
sight  or  of  hearing,  with  very  limited  powers  of  scent,  without  protective 
panoply  or  weapon  of  defense,  man,  as  an  animal  and  as  nothing  more,  can 
be  ranked  only  as  a  failure.  But,  if  grown  man  be  such,  how  much  more  is 
he  trammelled  by  the  necessary  care  of  infant  and  child  through  the  long 
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licrioil  of  helplessness.  \'et  do  mil  his  pnweis  of  instiiicl  jilace  liini  far 
ai)ove  olher  aiiiiiials?  riuloiihledly  it  iiii.uhl  have  been  so,  e(|uallv 
uiuloulitedly  it  is  not.  His  iiistiiiet  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  many  lower 
animals.  As  well  as  we  can  decide  liy  our  own  mental  processess  we 
know  that  it  is  liy  reason  that  man  is  guided.  The  hody  is  inade'|uatc  and 
strong  instinct  is  wanting.  How  then  account  for  the  existence  and  per- 
petuation of  so  hadlv  dowered  a  race  ?  It  is  clear  that  it  is  onlv  because 
man  has  reason  that  he  is  what  he  is. 

We  pass  to  anthropology.  We  see  many  races  of  men  ;  hut  with 
advancing  knowledge  <jld  plans  of  classilication  have  lost  their  value.  We 
find  again  curious  cross-relationshi|js  in  different  races,  'i'liis  much  is  cer- 
tain, namely,  that  they  are  all  men.  The  differences  between  them,  indeed, 
are  great,  in  capacity  of  skull,  in  stature,  in  proportion,  but  the  very  lowest 
are  unmistakably  men,  considered  merely  from  the  anatomicid  standpoint. 
The  mi.ssing  link  fails  to  apjjear.  Low  forms  of  structure  are,  indeed,  pre- 
sented bv  some  verv  ancient  skeletons,  but  it  were  idle  to  claim  that  they 
bear  evidence  of  even  a  distinct  species  of  man. 

The  gap  between  even  the  body  of  man  and  that  of  the  upv  is  a  great 
one,  tliough  the  difference  is  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Krom  the  phvsical 
side  there  are  insurmountable  dit'ticullies  in  the  ordinary  theory  that  man  as 
a  whole,  body  and  soul,  was  evolved  graduitlly  from  a  monkey  or  an  ape. 
It  is  beyond  (juestion  that  such  a  process  must  have  taken  a  very  long 
time.  Scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  thousands  of  years  must  have  witnessed 
its  progress.  It  is  well-nigh  incredilile  that  no  race  of  the  man-like  beast 
and  his  follower  the  beast-like  man  should  have  come  to  light.  The  race 
cannot  have  been  a  small  one,  nor  have  done  its  work  in  a  corner.  To  have 
survived  during  the  long  period  necesssary  for  its  success  it  must  have 
spread  vastly.  Vet  of  this  great  series  of  multitudes  between  man  and 
ajjes  we  do  not  find  a  trace.  More  than  this,  if  some  of  the  lowest  savage 
races  which  we  now  know  are  such  pitiable  oi)jects,  how  much  more  so  must 
have  been  this  being  who  was  gradually  losing  the  physical  advantages  of 
apes,  and  had  not  as  yet  acijuired  reason,  without  which  man  as  an  animal 
is  so  worthless.  It  is  in  direct  detiance  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  for  every 
step  is  marked  by  the  survival  of  the  unlitlest. 

It  is  sai<l  that  low  races  of  men  have  iieen  arrested  in  their  u|)ward 
course.  That  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof  that  they  have  not  fallen  from  a 
higher  estate.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that  thev  have  clone  so.  How  many  instances  have  we  seen  in  history  of 
the  wiping  out  of  great  civilizations  I  What  a  contrast  is  the  Kgypt  of 
to-dav  with  that  of  the  I'haraohs  I  The  language  of  some  very  low  tribes 
show  a  richness  which  is  conclusive  of  passed  prosperity.  Herbert  .Spencer 
admits  in  his  Socioloi;y  the  probability  of  the  degradation  from  something 
higher  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  savage  tribes  of  to-day. 

Revelation  teaches  that  man  has  fallen ;  that  there  is  in  him  a  tendency 
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lo  evil.  Wlint  is  the  cause  ?  It  is  foolish  to  inelend  that  it  is  in  liie  per- 
sisleiice  of  aniiiial  passions.  Let  the  stiidenl  of  Sociology  consider  the 
refinement  of  vice  in  the  luxury,  lust  and  cruelty  of  the  decadence  of  the 
Roman  Kmpire,  or  of  Oriental  despotisms;  to  look  no  nearer  home,  to  see 
that  there  is  a  malice  in  it  very  different  from  niere  savayeness.  'I'liere  is 
in  it  a  perver.seness  in  evil  that  sugj,'ests  a  closer  resemblance  to  devils  than 
to  heasts.  It  is  not  a  return  to  a  lower  estate,  but  lh;j  corruption  of  a 
higher. 

'I'hus  revelation  and  science  are  in  accord  concerninsj  man,  I'hilosophv 
shows  that  as  a  livint?  organism  he  must  have  a  vital  principle  or  soul,  and 
that  inasmuch  as  it  is  spiritual  it  differs  radically  from  that  of  brutes.  Anat- 
omy and  anthropology  proclaim  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
gradual  evolution  of  man  both  soul  and  body,  which  philosophy  pronounces 
impossible,  and  wh  ch  cannot  be  reconciled  with  revelation.  Variations 
themselves  point  to  law  in  contradistinction  to  chance.  Observation  and 
common  sense  show  but  too  clearly  the  evidence  of  corruption  in  human 
nature,  which  is  neither  an  inheritance  from  lower  animals,  nor  the  natural 
endowment  of  man  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 


WHAT    CONSTITUTES    A     RKLK.IOUS    AS    DISTIN- 
GUISHED  KROM  A  MORAL    LIKE. 

By  Rkv.  Svi.vi:sti-.r  F.  Scovei.,  D.I).,  Puisiuknt  ok  Woostkr  Coi.i.i.ck. 

What  we  happily  emi)hasize  in  this  Congress  of  Religions  is  simply 
Religion.  That  we  write  out  in  large  letters  and  trumpet  the  great  fact 
of  it  in  all  the  tongues  of  men.  We  believe  there  must  be  more  of  it  in  the 
world  when  men  come  lo  understand  how  much  there  is  of  it  already.  What 
the  world  wants  is  the  best  religion.  It  wants  it  with  a  deeper  thirst  than  it 
wants  silver  or  gold,  or  knowledge  or  science.  And  I  believe  this  Congress 
will  help  the  world  to  get  just  what  it  wants  and  needs  more  and  more 
genuine  religious  life.  From  this  point,  then,  is  the  |)lace  to  go  forward  in 
the  recital  of  the  infinite  positive  blessings  the  religious  life  brings  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  moral   life. 

The  religious  life  alone  has  creative  power.  The  moral  can  never 
create  the  religious,  while  the  religious  will  always  create  the  moral  life. 
The  moral  life  is  (roughly)  as  the  mineral  kingdom  to  the  vegetable.  The  first 
can  feed  the  life  of  the  second,  but  cannot  kindle  it.  The  religious  life 
develops  more  continuity,  more  fibre  and  more  propagative  power  than  a 
moral  life. 

In  it  there  is  the  glory  of   the  unseen.     There  is  the   hush  and  awe 

Coypright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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of  the  Oninipotciit  ami  Internal.    'I'licrc  is  llic  iiiisceii  lioly,  llieru  is  an  cxteii 
sion  of  tile  l)ein^{  upward  ami  forward  itnincasiiralile  in  tlie  feclint;  of  it. 

but  contrast  the  merely  moral  life.  All  that  concerns  tlic  future,  its 
opening  and  attractions,  its  glories  and  gleams,  has  no  power  for  him  who 
aims  only  to  do  his  duly  to  his  fellow -men.  How  much  the  man  must  miss; 
what  a  calamity  if  all  men  should  thus  deny  the  uppermost  realm  of  lieing. 
The  whole  world  is  one  thing,  if  men  are  immortal,  and  another  if  they  are  not. 

Guizot  shows,  you  remend)er,  that  society  is  the  means  and  man  is  the 
end  in  civilization,  because  man  is  immortal.  Laws  and  language  and  liter- 
ature and  government  and  economics,  are  the  things  they  are,  and  which  they 
are  coming  to  he  felt  to  he  in  the  newer  political  economy  and  sociology 
because  man  is  immortal.  Hducation  is  coming  to  have  its  own  true  sacred- 
ness  hecau.se  it  is  immortal  material  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  And  I  tlare 
say  it  now  and  here,  that  no  man  is  til  to  he  an  educator,  in  the  just  sense  of 
the  term,  who  so  fearfully  and  fatally  mistakes  the  nature  with  which  he  is  to 
deal,  as  to  deny  its  immortality.  Without  the  religious  life  as  allied  to  the 
supernatural,  I  do  not  helieve  any  severe  morality  can  he  maintained  among 
men. 

Who  doubts  the  tle.xibility  of  religious  motives?  They  are  as  elastic 
as  the  atmosphere,  as  divisible  and  eijually  constant  in  their  pressure. 
And  what  might  not  be  said,  what  is  not  every  pious  heart  saying,  of  the 
religious  life  as  containing  a  communion  with  God,  which  the  merely  nKjral 
life  —  alas'.  —  either  ignores  or  denies. 

What  is  pravcr  ?  'I'he  outhreathing  of  innermost  life  into  the  closest 
contacts.  "  .Speak  to  him,"  for  spirit  with  s|)irit  may  meet,  "lie  is  closer 
than  breathing."  I'rayer  I  It  is  the  elo<iuence  of  the  need,  perceived  rather 
by  the  Infinite  Listener  than  by  the  soul  which  .s(j  im|)erfectly  at  best  under- 
stands its  own  need.  I'rayer  I  It  is  the  sob  of  a  broken  heart  (whether  by 
sin  or  by  sorrow)  heard  by  God  and  hymned  by  angels. 

What  is  praise  ?  What  are  the  sacraments  ?  I'uhlic  worship  ;  church- 
fellowshi|)s  ?  Nothing  can  projierly  express  the  imijortance  to  us,  of  the 
upward  extension  of  our  being  by  communion  with  God.  It  is  of  the  same 
range  with  outward  extension  of  the  religious  life  into  iluty,  or  its  forward 
extensions  into  immortality. 

And  when  man's  whole  nature  is  considered  it  is  found  that  the  moral 
life  is  most  distinctly  related  to  the  intellectual  and  \olilional  activities  and 
is  deficient  on  the  emotional  .side.  l>ut  just  here  the  religious  life  is  full  and 
powerful.  Not  that  we  propose  to  accept  the  halfhumorouslv  proposed 
distribution  of  the  soul  territory  which  would  give  the  intellect  to  science 
and  the  will  to  ethics  and  surrender  the  emotions  to  religion.  No,  sirs. 
Religion  will  not  forget  other  things,  but  she  does  accept  the  dominion  of 
the  heart. 

There  is  no  such  apostasy  in  religion  as  the  apostasy  from  love.  Now 
what  would  the   heart-life  of  the  race  become  without  religion?     Whither 
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should  wc  go  without  the  mercy  of  God,  tlie  Katlicr's  pily  ;  withuul  llie 
Ijoundlcss  compassion  of  a  dying  Christ?  To  wiiat  utter  iiardness  are  wc  left 
l)y  law  and  morals  considered  only  in  themselves?  In  the  emotions  and 
affections  are  the  springs  of  action.  How  shall  the  world  do  its  work  with- 
out the  religious  life  to  cultivate  and  eidarge  them?  In  this  great  tract  of 
the  soul  lies  far  the  largest  part  of  the  common  life  of  all  men.  Mow  shall 
it  be  made -the  source  of  happiness  it  ought  to  become?  Mere  arc  the 
materials  of  character.  Mow  is  Heaven  to  be  peopled  and  days  of  Heaven 
to  come  upon  the  earth  uidess  the  strong  forces  of  religion  control  here? 
Men  are  stirred  to  their  best  deeds  and  wrought  to  their  best  permanent 
sha|)es  through  the  affections.  And  all  men  concede  to  the  religious  life 
.special  power  in  the  emotional  tract. 

All  that  is  in  us,  then,  all  the  fundamental  departments  of  the  microcosm 
we  call  man  demand  the  religious  life.  The  nitellect  reaches  its  highest 
principles  when  it  thiid;s  (!od's  thoughts  after  him,  and  tinds  mind  everv- 
where  in  the  universe.  The  affections  and  emotions  find  their  true  objects 
in  divine  things,  and  from  these  run  out  exuberantly  and  benelicently  to  all 
human  needs.  The  will  finds  its  freedom  steadied  and  the  man  back  of  the 
will  certified  by  the  inlinite  personality  of  God.  The  cimscience  whi.spers 
approval  of  them  and  rebukes  us.  The  spiritual  aspirations  find  their  true 
direction  oidy  in  the  religious  life.  How  much  of  man  is  denieil  or  docked 
by  moralism? 

And  now  we  come  to  the  religious  life  as  concerned  with  sin. 

Here  we  tiiui  the  distingui.sliing  element  of  AV'/i'/zA/z/fV,  which  has  no 
place  whatever  in  the  moral  life.  In  tiie  latter  there  may  be  regret  or 
remorse  (if  the  evil  conseijuences  of  sin  have  become  evident  or  have  gone 
beyond  our  power  to  ariestl,  liut  the  religious  life  can  know  repentance. 
It  is  made  up  of  elements  which  do  not  apjiear  m  liie  moral  life. 

Can  I  be  wrong  in  saving  that  the  moral  life  misses  the  greatest  pos- 
sible joy  of  man  when  it  fails  of  repentance?  Did  not  all  divine  interposi- 
tions in  the  world,  from  the  first  voice  to  Cain,  to  the  last  pleading  of  the 
risen  Ctirist  seek  lo  awaken  it  ?  Does  not  the  tear  of  re|>eiitance  (as  in  Tom 
Moore's  ex<iuisile  lictioii)  move  the  crystal  bars  of  Paradise  ?  .\nd  does  not 
everv  true  act  of  lepeiilaiice  awaken  the  praises  of  intelligent  spirits  -sinless, 
themselves,  in  tiic  |)resence  of  (iod  ? 

This  evangelical  repentance  refreshes  the  whole  world  of  sin  by  its  real 
.sorrow.  There  is  a  "  re])entance  unto  life,"' and  there  are  "  fruits  meet  for 
re|)entance."  In  the  nature  ami  fruits  of  it  is  a  greater  thing  than  the 
merely  moral  man  can  ever  know. 

Hold  it  closely,  then,  this  distinguished  character  o(  the  religious  life. 
The  forgiven  are  forgiving;  the  elder  son  is  implacable.  For  sinners  the 
religious  life  can  answer.  Kthics,  as  a  means  to  salvation,  must  be  left  to 
angels.  Repentance  is  moral  sanity.  It  is  the  truth  of  things.  It  sees  God's 
frown  and  seeks  his  favor.    It  stops  sinning.    It  puts  the  stoniest  barriers  in 
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tlif  Wiiy  (if  KiiiiiiiiK  iiKiiin.  It  looks  to  what  we  tiuist  bu  as  well  js  to  what 
wc  have  heen.  It  hears  the  iiol)li;st  fruitage  in  a  hundred-fold  of  good  deeds, 
and  turns  l>lah|)iieniers  into  a|)ostles.     And  the  moralist  eannot  know  it. 

The  religious  life  is  sundered  wholly  from  the  moral  life  and  elevated 
ahove  it  hv  the  initial  fact  of  Ri)ieiieralhm. 

Here  is  a  "  new  life  "  indeed.  It  is  a  "new  man  "  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal.  It  is  an  implanted  prineiple  which  goes  on  to  consequences  of 
greatest  monient  exactly  in  line  with  the  initial  impulse.  At  once  it  claims 
to  l)e  more  than  the  moral  life,  introducing  new  reasons  for  ohedience  even 
to  what  was  obeyed  liefore  from  lower  considerations.  This  is  divine  energy 
received  into  the  almost  passive  soul  of  man,  but  lifting  it  into  a  permanent 
partaking  of  the  divine  life. 


MOW    CAN    PIIILO.SOPHY    All)     IHE 

RKLKIION? 


SCIENCK    OF 


By  1'i<(j1'.  J.  r.  Landis,  D.I).,  I'u.l).,  ok  Dayio.n,  O. 

We  shall  have  to  begin  by  defining  the  terms  ".Science  of  Religion," 
and  "  I'hilos<jphy,"  and  determining  the  scope  of  both.  Schleiermacher 
delined  religion  as  "  a  sense  of  absolute  dependence."  Hut  it  includes  more 
than  this  feeling,  namely,  the  apprehension  of  a  supreme  or  at  least  super- 
ior lieing,  /.  ('.,  it  incliules  knowledge. 

Even  in  the  feeling  itself  there  is  more  than  a  mere  sense  iii  ileficinkiice, 
namely,  reverence,  fear,  love.  An  eminent  philo.-iojihical  Christian  writer 
says  :  "  Religion  is  the  union  of  man  with  God,  of  the  finite  with  the  Inlin- 
ite,  expressed  in  conscious  love  and  reverence."  James  Freeman  Clark, 
seeking  for  a  simple  and  comprehensive  expression,  says :  "  Religion  is 
the  tendency  in  man  to  worship  and  .serve  invisible  beings  like  himself,  but 
above  himself."  'I'his  is  purposely  comiirehensive,  so  that  it  may  include 
"Animism,"  "  Fctichism,"  and  many  forms  of  Pantheism,  like  that  of  Spin- 
oza who  declared  that  we  must  "  love  God  as  our  supreme  good."  There 
have  been  and  there  are  many  religions,  and  however  much  they  may  differ 
in  other  respects  in  this  thev  agree,  "  that  man  has  a  natural  faith  in 
supernatural  powers  with  whom  he  can  conununc,  to  whom  he  is  related, 
and  that  this  life  and  this  earth  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  soul." 

What  is  science  ?  In  its  broadest  definition,  science  is  systematized 
knowledge,  This,  however,  implies  more  than  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
facts.  It  includes  the  discovery  of  the  principles  and  laws  which  underlie 
and  pervade  the  facts.  .Science  seeks  to  reach  the  highest  principles,  those 
which  have  given  shape  and  character  to  the  facts,  antl  among  these  princi- 
ples even  aspires  to  grasp  the  central  <nie,  so  as  to  give  rational  unity  to  the 
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sul)ject.  Now,  is  there,  or  niay  there  he  a  Science  of  KeliK'ion  ?  It  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption  to  ciuini  that  liiere  is  no  science  iiut  natural  science. 
This  assumption  would  exclude  L{rammar,  rhetoric,  io^'ic,  political  economy, 
ethics,  psycholoKy,  and  even  mathematics.  The  truth  is  there  are  various 
kinds  of  science,  according  to  the  nature  o(  the  truth  to  In-  investigated. 
"  Kach  science,"  says  Aristotle,  "  takes  cui^nixance  of  its  peculiar  truths." 
"  ,\ny  facts,"  says  John  Stuart  .Mill,  "  arc  titled,  in  themselves,  to  he  the  suli- 
ject  of  a  science,  which  folU)w  one  another  according  to  constant  laws; 
although  those  laws  may  not  have  heen  discovered,  nor  even  he  discover- 
able liy  our  existing  resources."  The  religious  phenomena  of  the  world 
and  human  experience  are  just  as  real  as  any  with  which  physical  science 
has  to  (leal.  In  the  sense  in  which  he  means  it,  James  Freeman  Clark  is 
right  when  he  says.  "  The  facts  of  consciousness  constitute  the  basis  of 
religious  science.  These /(/(A  are  as  real  and  as  constant  as  those  v^diich 
are  perceived  through  the  sjnses.  Faith,  Mope,  and  I-ovc  are  as  real  as 
form,  sound  and  color.  The  moral  liiu<s  also,  wiiich  may  be  deduceil 
from  such  experience  are  real  and  permanent,  and  these  laws  can  be  veri- 
fied in  the  daily  course  of  human  life.  The  whole  realm  of  s|)iritual  exer- 
cises may  and  oiin/ilio  be  carefully  examined,  analyzed  and  verified." 

To  construct  a  science  of  religion  reijuires  the  collocation  of  vast  his- 
torical data,  an  exhaustive  and  true  analysis  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  ; 
the  discovery  of  the  relations  of  these  facts  to  one  another,  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  and  pervade  them,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned;  and  the  logical  arrangement  or  systemi/ation  of  these  element'^  or 
data. 

The  science  of  religion  as  above  defined,  is  broader  than  systematic 
theology,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Christians  ;  but  if  the  term 
theology  be  used  in  a  somewhat  Aristotelian  sense,  it  may  stand  to  desig- 
nate our  science  of  religion.  Fherecydes  and  Plato,  who  wrote  philo- 
sophically on  the  gods  and  their  relations  to  the  material  universe  and  to 
man,  were  called  theologians.  Aristotle  divided  all  speculative  science  into 
mathematical,  physical,  and  theological.  lie  says,  "There  is  another 
science  which  treats  of  that  which  is  immutable  and  transcendental,  it 
indeed  there  exists  such  a  substance,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  there 
does.  This  transcendental  and  permanent  substance,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must 
surely  be  the  sphere  of  the  Divine  -it  must  be  the  first  and  highest  prin- 
ciple." This  he  calls  theology.  Hut  it  is  still  better  to  take  the  phase  in 
the  broad  sense  as  oAoyos  rovBtov  kux  irtpi  tmv  Ockdv. 

What  is  the  scope  of  this  science  ?  Whatever  else  theology  or  the 
science  of  religion  must  consider,  the  three  most  prominent  subjects  must 
be,  first,  God,  his  being  and  attributes,  the  sources  of  our  idea  of  God,  proofs 
of  his  existence,  his  rulership  over  the  world,  etc.  Second.  Nature,  or  the 
works  of  God.  Third.  Man  in  his  relation  to  the  Deity.  The  fact  of  sin, 
nature,   ami  con.sefjuences,  the  (|uestion    as   to  the  possibility  of  man's 
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recovery  from  sin,  and  man's  destiny  or  the  (jiiestion  of  immortality  are  also 
prominent  subjects  for  consideration. 

Having  taiien  a  Klanc  at  tlie  delinition  and  scope  of  the  science  of 
religion,  let  us  do  the  same  for  |)hilosophy.  Detinitions  have  Ueen  very 
various  from  the  clays  of  I'lato  and  Aristotle  to  the  present  time.  With 
Aristotle  philosophy  is  the  systematic  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  first  or 
ultimate  principles  of  luring,  essentially  vvliat  now  is  usually  called  meta- 
physics or  ontnlogy.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  it  "knowledge  ol  the  liigliesf 
degree  of  generality,"  and  adds,  "Science  is  |)artiaily  unilied  knowledge; 
philosophy  is  completely  unilied  knowledge." 

Philosophy  strives  to  coni|)rehend  in  unity  and  to  undersland  the  ground 
anil  cau.ses  of  all  reality.  Tliis  necessarily  includes  life  in  all  its  as|)ects  and 
relations.  I  should  give  the  scope  of  philo.sopliical  impiiry,  or  the  I'hilosopliical 
Kncyclopedia,  as  follows  :  Metaphysics  or  ontology,  psychology,  logic,  ethics, 
religion,  ivsthetics,  politics.  These  divisions  Jiartly  overlap  one  another.  On 
comparing  the  scope  of  both  the  science  of  religion  and  ()hiloso|>h\',  it  is 
seen  that  in  part  they  cover  the  same  ground.  The  two  disciplines  may  i)e 
represented  by  two  intersecting  circles,  the  space  included  within  each  of  the 
circles  being  in  part  the  sane.  The  ultimate  objects  aliout  which  they  both 
treat  are  God,  nature,  and  nan.  The  relations  of  philosopny  therefore,  to  the 
science  of  religion  are  of  necessity  very  intimate.  We  can  not  separate  them 
entirely,  trv  we  never  so  hard.  While  the  ultimate  aim  of  religion  is  ])racti- 
cal,  and  that  of  pliilosopliy  speculative,  no  serious  or  thoughtful  mind  can 
rest  in  the  contemplation  of  the  practical  or  ullilitariaii  elements  ol  religion. 
Moreover,  when  the  speculative  or  rational  elements  in  religion  everywhere 
underlie  the  practical,  religion  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  intellect  as 
well  as  of  the  heart,  that  is,  religion  must  be  rational.  Hut  the  consideration 
of  these  rational  elements  brings  her  within  the  domain  of  philosophy. 
Rational  theology  is  indeed  a  part  of  philoso[)hy. 

What  is  the  material  and  formal  aid  of  philosophy  to  the  science  of  reli- 
gion ?  Man  finds  him.self  to  be  a  religious  being,  lie  has  a  sense  of  depen- 
dence on  a  superior  being.  There  are,  we  may  say,  deposits  in  his  feelings 
themselves  which  are  peculiar  and  may  turn  out  to  be  very  significant  and 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  very  important  truths.  There  are  in  all  men  certain 
spontaneous  religious  beliefs.  But  as  man  advances  in  intellectual  growth 
and  in  intelligence  he  begins  to  reflect  on  these  phenomena.  He  will  ask 
into  the  meaning  and  ground  of  these  feelings,  antl  the  sigiiilicince  of  his 
belic'^s.  He  will  necessarily  iiniuirc  iu)W  far  these  feelings  and  l)eliefs  are 
justifiable,  whether  they  are  mere  fanciei  of  the  imagination,  or  grounded  in 
realities  and  supported  by  reason,  and  how  far  they  involve  real  knowledge. 
He  believes  in  Clod.  Have  we  any  true  or  real  knowledge  of  such  a  being, 
if  he  exists?  What  are  the  sources  of  this  k.iowledge  ?  11  o.v  far  may  we 
know  him,  and  of  wiiat  character  is  our  knowledge  of  '  '.m  ?  The.^e  ire  all 
(juestions  which  .must  be   answered,  if  there  is  to  I'c   any  such   tlong  as 
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scientific  theoloffv  or  a  science  of  religion  at  all.  15ut  ail  these  are  also 
(juestions  of  philosophy.  'I'he  attempt  to  answer  these  (|iiestions,  if  we  are 
not  willing  to  he  content  with  a  verv  partial  and  unscientitic  intjuirv,  will 
necessarily  conduct  to  others  which  will  land  us  in  the  verv  profoundcst 
depths  of  human  thought,  in  the  very  realm  of  ini[Uiry  in  which  piiilosophy 
as  such  lives  and  has  its  being. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  subjects,  religion  must  come  to  piiilosophy  to 
settle  for  it  all  the  problems  which  are  purely  rational.  Many  of  the 
objects  of  religion,  ot  all  the  great  religions  at  least,  are  usually  historical, 
given  in  sacred  books  or  traditions,  yet  every  religion  which  ignores  pluhf- 
sopliy  is  extremely  liable  lo  superstition  and  fanaticism.  The  sources  of 
materials  for  the  .science  of  religion,  as  of  the  t'hri.^;tian  religion,  are 
partly  historical  and  partly  |>hiloso|)hical.  Of  the  historical,  the  priniarv 
source  is  the  sacred  books ;  the  materials  yielded  by  philosophy  mav,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  called  fundamental. 

J'hilo.sopliy  must  furnish  the  ultimate  data,  the  basal  truths,  though  not 
the  historical  facts,  upon  which  a  great  part  of  religious  doctrine  rests. 
Natural  Theology  is  constantly  assuming  a  more  metaphysical  or  philosoph- 
ical character. 

I.  'I'he  Kxistence  of  God.  The  sacred  books,  as  the  l{ible  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  proceed  U|)on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
Heing.  If  there  is  no  such  being,  there  is  no  religion.  'I'he  question,  then, 
which  ,it  once  confronts  u;;  in  in(|iiiring  into  the  reality  of  religion  itself 
relates  to  the  existence  uf  (iod.  This  is  the  fundamental  question,  but  it  is 
philosophical  in  its  nature  and  its  solution  belongs  to  the  realm  of  [)hiloso- 
phv.  Whence  is  our  conviction  of  the  existence  ot  (iod  ?  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  enter  further  into  this  <|ucstion  than  to  show  its  relation  to  phil- 
osophy, that  the  answer  must  come  from  |)hilosophv.  Some  say  the  knowl- 
edge or  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God  is  innate,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  proved,  as  Dr.  Calderwood  ;  others  as  Prof.  Flint  in  his  '/V/iism,  and  Dr. 
Caird  in  his  P/ii/oso/>/iy  of  Nelinion,  and  Dr.  Knapp,  hold  that  it  is  not 
at  all  innate,  but  is  a  matter  of  proof;  others  still  hold  tiiat  it  is  a  matter  of 
revelation;  while  still  others  maintain  that  it  is  liMtli  innate  and  the  subject 
of  |)roof.  Kant '.icld  that  metaphvsiis  can  neither  prove  nor  ilisprove  the 
existence  of  Ciod  Dr.  McCosh  does  not  ailniil  thai  we  havi?  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  (iod,  but  that  "our  iiituilioiis,  like  the  works  of  nature,  carry 
us  up  to  God,  their  autlu..."  \'et  he  savs  :  "The  idea  of  (Jud,  the  belief 
in  (jod,  may  be  justly  represented  as  native  to  man."'  Many  writers  go  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  a  (iod-cousciousness.  I'rof.  I'"ishet  savs:  "We  are  con- 
scious of  God  in  a  more  intimate  sense  than  we  are  conscious  of  finite  things." 
I'rof.  Luthardt  of  Leipzig  savs  :  "Consciousness  of  God  is  as  essential  an 
element  of  our  mind  a>  consciousness  of  the  world  or  .sell -consciousness." 
The  names  of  nianv  other  writers,  pliiloso|)hical  and  llieological,  who  teach 
that  the  idea  of  (Jud   is  innate,   might  be  added,  sucii  as   Descartes,  Dr. 
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Julius  Miiller,  Prof.  Dr.  Dorner,  Prof.  Bowen  of  Harvard  University,  Prof. 
J  larris  of  Yale  University.  Dr.  McCosii  says  :  "  Among  metaphysicians 
of  the  present  day  it  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  our  l)elief  in  God  is 
innate."  Their  doctrine  may  he  expressed  thus  :  We  iiave  an  intuitive,  nec- 
essary belief  in  the  Divine  existence.  IJut  belief  implies  knowledge  more 
or  less  clear;  "necessary  belief  involves  necessary  cognition."  Hence, 
(iod  as  the  object  of  our  intuitive  belief,  becomes,  in  some  sense,  the  object  of 
intuitive  knowledge.  This  knowledge  mav  be  exceedingly  dim,  re<|uiring 
to  be  brought  up  into  clearer  consciousness  and  develr)ped  by  observation 
and  reflection,  upiui  the  psycholDgical  principle  so  well  stated  bv  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton:  "The  notions  or  cognitions  which  are  primitive  facts  are 
given  us ;  they  are  not  indeed  obtrusive,  they  are  not  even  cognizable  of 
themselves.  They  lie  hid  in  the  profundities  of  the  mind  until  drawn  from 
their  obscurity  by  the  mental  activity  itself  employed  upon  the  materials  of 
experience."  They  belong  to  the  natural  furniture  of  the  mind,  and  when 
called  into  consciousness  by  the  ajipropriate  occasions,  they  have  all  the 
force  and  authority  of  self-evident  truths.  For  instance  :  (c)  If  one  ask  for 
an  explanation  of  finite  existence,  "  the  belief  in  the  One  Infinite  Being  "  at 
once  and  intuitively  presents  itself.  {/>)  Especially  let  the  conscience  be 
fully  roused,  and  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  instantly  appears,  it  may  be 
with  fearful  force  and  authority.  Says  lAithardt:  "There  is  nothing  of 
which  man  has  so  intuitive  a  concei)tion  as  he  has  of  the  existence  of  God." 
"  We  can  by  no  means  free  ourselves  from  the  nijtion  of  God."  The  emi- 
nent Max  Miiller  puts  the  statement  thus  :  "As  soon  as  man  becomes  con- 
scious of  himself  as  distinct  from  all  other  things  and  persons,  he  at  the 
same  time  becomes  conscious  of  a  higher  self;  a  power  without  which  he 
feels  that  neither  he  nor  anything  else  would  have  any  life  or  reality.  This 
is  the  first  sense  of  the  g(jdhead,  J<'«i«.f  fi/tMi'/iisas  it  has  been  called  ;  for  it  is 
a  sciisits,  an  immediate  perception,  not  the  result  of  reasoning  or  of  general- 
izing, but  an  intuition  as  irreversible  as  the  impression  of  our  senses.  This 
sefisits  tiiimiiiis  is  the  source  of  all  religion.  It  is  that  without  which  no 
religion,  true  or  false,  is  pf)ssil)le." 

When  objections  are  raised  to  this  doctrine  the  examination  of  its 
validity  can  be  determined  only  within  the  field  of  philosophy.  This  is 
done  bv  appealing  to  (he  criteria  of  intuition.  (l)  It  is  said  to  be  necessarv. 
It  is  necessarv  lo  our  nature,  so  that,  when  the  problem  is  put  before  llie 
mind,  liie  opposite  can  not  be  believed.  Its  denial  does  violence  lo  our 
whiile  nature,  and  is  forced,  .\ssoon  as  the  laws  of  nature  act  unrestraineil, 
the  belief  in  Deitv  asserts  it.self.  It  is  necessary  somewhat  in  the  same  sense 
as  our  conviction  of  the  moral  law,  or  of  right,  is  necessary,— we  can  not  rid 
ourselves  of  it.  This  is  not  disproved  l)y  the  fact  that  some  men  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  (iod.  Nten  mav  do  violence  to  their  mental  con- 
stitution, either  by  wrong  metaphysics  or  by  sin.  A  man  may  so  cauterize 
his  hand  that  he  loses  the  sense  of  toiicli.      Men  may  have  been  born  lilind 
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or  (leaf,  Imt  tliis  does  not  |)iove  thai  siglit  ami  heariiit^  are  not  native  to 
man.  Some  have  doubted  whether  there  is  an  external  Nvorld  at  all,  as 
Bishop  Berkeley ;  others,  whether  there  is  any  such  a  tiling  as  spirit,  as 
Augusta  Comte.  Some  have  denied  the  reality  of  the  moral  law,  but  all 
the  world  believes  in  the  existence  jof  spiritual  natures  and  the  reality  of  the 
material  world,  in  spite  of  metaphysical  subtleties  and  learned  arguments. 
(2)  This  belief  in  a  divine  being  is  universal  ;  /.  e.,  {a)  It  is  held  in  some 
forms  by  all  nations,  tribes  and  tongues.  The  claim  has  in  a  few  instances 
been  set  up  that  some  small  tribes  have  been  discovered  who  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  God,  but  when  the  case  was  narrowly  inquired  into,  the  state- 
ment was  found  to  be  incorrect.  Even  Prof.  De  Quatrefages,  professor  of 
anthropology  in  unbelieving  Paris,  writes  :  "Obliged  in  the  course  of  mv 
investigation  to  review  all  races,  I  have  sought  atheisu)  in  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  highest.  I  have  nowhere  met  it  except  in  individuals,  or  in 
more  or  less  limited  schools,  such  as  those  which  existed  in  Europe  in  the  last 
century  or  wiiich  mav  still  be  seen  at  the  jiresent  day." 

The  statement  of  the  doctrine  above,  namely,  that  this  is  in  the  first 
instance  an  intuitive  belief,  which  however  involves  knowledge,  also  leads 
to  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  faith  and  knowledge,  a  (juestion  which 
has  been  much  discussed  ever  since  the  days  of  Origen.  He  uttered  the 
dictum, _fides  pracepit  iHtcllectiim.  This  was  also  held  by  Augustine,  Anselm 
Calvin,  Pascal,  Anselm's  motto  was,  Credo  ut  intellisam.  The  doctrine 
thus  expressed  by  these  eminent  thinkers  has  been  much  discussed  by  phil- 
osophers and  theologians,  but  its  solution  belongs  to  the  domain  of  philoso- 
phy. 1  need  only  mention  Calderwood,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Victor 
Cousin,  Schleiermacher,  Jacobi,  Christlieb. 

3.  But,  in  the  next  place,  can  the  existence  of  God  be  proved  ?  Or  do 
we  rest  solely  on  this  innate  conviction  ?  This  were  really  sufficient ;  but 
in  addition  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  cumulative  proof  which  is  as  a  large 
reserve  to  support  the  inner  conviction.  Some  writers,  as  Jacobi,  Kant, 
Ilartmann,  Dr.  Calderwood,  Lotze,  disparage  these  so-called  proofs  ;  but  the 
mass  of  theists,  from  Socrates  to  the  present  time,  both  philosophers  ami 
theologians,  have  acknowledged  them  to  i)e  valid  and  of  great  .service. 

The  well-known  classification  of  these  proofs  is  into  the  ontological, 
thecosmological,  teleological,  and  the  anthropological.  Witiiout  discussing 
these,  the  mere  statement  of  them  itself  will  determine  their  character  as 
philosophical.  The  determination  of  their  va'r'ity  and  force  belongs  to 
philosophy. 

I.  The  ontological  argument  is  purely  metaphysical.  Anselm  was  the 
first  to  put  into  form,  Descartes  constructed  another,  and  after  him  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  and  still  later,  \'ictor  Cousin.  Anselm's  argument  is  in 
substance  this :  That  which  exists  in  reality  is  greater  than  that  which 
exists  only  in  the  mind.  There  exists  in  the  human  intellect  the  conception 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  being.     In  intiiiite  perfection,  necessary  existence  is 
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incliuled ;  necL-ssarv  existence  ini|)lies  aeliial  existence,  for  if  it  imist  be  it  is. 
If  tiie  perfect  lieini;  of  wJioni  we  have  conception  does  not  exist  we  can  con- 
ceive of  one  still  more  perfect,  /'.  c,  of  one  who  does  of  necessity  exist. 
Therefore,  necessity  of  ijcing  l)elon,i,'s  to  |)erfection  of  heini;.  Hence  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  being  exists,  which  is  Ood.  Oaunilo,  a  contemporary  of  Anselni, 
sought  to  show  that  there  is  a  paralogism  in  this  argument.  We  have,  for 
instance,  an  idea  of  a  centaur,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  a  centaur  ever 
existed.  Indeed  this  argument,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  now  not  much  in 
repute.  On  the  other  hand,  we  (ind  the  essence  of  it,  in  I'lato;  hints  of  it 
in  Aristotle,  Athanasius,  Augustine,  and  Biethius.  Anselm  first  developed 
it.  Descartes  adopted  it  with  some  changes.  Leibnitz,  followed.  The 
great  theologians,  Cudworth,  StillingHeet,  Mowe  and  Henry  More  adopted 
it  in  their  debates  with  the  infidelity  of  their  time.  Cousin  developed  still 
another  form  of  it,  Validity  is  allowed  to  it  by  Luthardt,  Dr.  Dorner, 
Henry  15.  Smith,  Dr.  Caird,  I'rof.  Shedd,  Ulrici,  Thomp.son,  Tulloch  and 
others.  John  Stuart  Mill  advised  theohtgians  to  adhere  to  it.  Vet  it  has 
been  veiicmently  attacked  in  our  times.  Kant,  although  he  professed 
respect  for  it,  regarded  it  as  inadequate,  and  so  does  Herman  Lotze,  both  in 
\\h  Mifrocosmits  AwX  Rr/iiiions-P/ii/osop/iic.  Jolin  Stuart  Mill,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  says,  "I  think  it  must  lie  allowed  that  in  our  ])reseiit  state  of  knowl- 
edge, the  adai)tations  of  nature  afford  a  large  balance  of  probability  in 
favor  of  creation  by  intelligence."  Janet's  Finn!  Cimsi's  is  an  admirable 
expo.sition  of  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  remend>cred  that  moral  proof  is  not 
mathematical  demonstration;  tiiat  no  one  line  of  argument  is  to  l)e  taken 
by  itself  alone  ;  that  taken  together,  the  ontological,  the  cosmological,  the 
teleological  and  the  anthropological  arguments  are  like  so  many  converging 
lines  all  pointing  toward,  even  if  they  do  not  in  strict  demonstration  reach, 
the  common  centre — God.  Dr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  some  departments  of 
science  "in  which  our  conclusions  jest,  not  on  any  one  set  of  experiences, 
but  upon  our  unconscious  coijrdination  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  our  experi- 
ence; not  on  conclusions  of  any  one  train  of  reasoning,  but  on  the  conver- 
gence of  all  our  lines  ol  tliought  toward  one  center." 

4.  In  connection  with  these  arguments  philosophy  must  explain  the 
meaning  and  vindicate  the  reality  of  Cause. 

5.  Religion  says  God  is  infinite  and  absolute.  But  can  the  infinite  and 
absolute  be  known  by  the  finite  ?  Can  there  be  any  relation  between  the 
absolute  and  the  finite  ?  This  is  an  important  (|uestion  for  religion,  but 
philosophy  must  give  us  the  solution,  if  a  solution  is  possible.  Says  Herbert 
S])encer  in  his  First  i'liiiciphs  ;  "The  axiomatic  truths  of  physical  science 
unavoidedly  postulate  absolute  being  as  their  common  basis.  'I'he  persistence 
of  the  universe  is  the  persistence  of  that  unknown  cause,  power,  or  force 
which  is  manifested  to  us  through  all  phenomena.  Such  is  the  foundation 
of  any  system  of  positive  knowledge.  Tims  the  belief  which  this  datum  con- 
stitutes has  a  higher  warrant  than  any  other  whatever."  He  is  here  sub- 
stantially <in  .\ristotelian  ground. 
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6.  A^'ain :  Can  personality  be  postulated  of  the  inlinite  or  absolute  ? 
Philosophy  must  both  explain  personality  and  how  this  can  be  consistent 
with  the  infinite  and  absolute. 

The  deepest  revelation  of  consciousness,  is  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  In 
consciousness  we  become  aware  at  once  of  self,  a  modification  of  self,  which 
is  a  mental  state  or  act,  and  the  not-self.  We  find  here  sensations,  percep- 
tions, memories,  imaginations,  beliefs,  volitions,  etc.,  but  in  connection  with 
each  and  all  of  these  is  also  invariably  given  the  self,  and  its  antithesis,  the 
not-self. 

This  conscious  self  thus  experiencing  or  exercising  sensations,  judgments, 
volitions,  is  what  we  call  a  person.  If  we  should  here  adopt  the  theory  of 
James  Mill  and  his  son  John  Stuart,  that  self  is  only  a  "  permanent  possibility 
of  feeling,"  all  proper  notion  of  self-hood  or  personality  vanishes,  The  self, 
with  these  powers  of  thought,  feeling  and  self-determination,  we  call  a  spirit. 
From  consciousness  then  we  have  the  idea  of  spirit,  and  are  prepared  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine,  "  God  is  Spirit ;"  and  a  knowledge  of  our  own  personality 
prepares  us  for  the  idea  of  the  personality  of  God.  As  Dr.  Fisher  truly  says  : 
"  Belief  in  the  personality  of  man,  and  belief  in  the  personality  of  God,  stand 
or  fall  together." 
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HINDUISM. 


By  Swami  Vivekananda. 

Three  religions  stand  now  in  the  world  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  time  pre-historic  —  Hinduism,  Zoroastrianism,  and  Judai.sm. 

They  all  have  received  tremendous  shocks  and  all  of  them  prove  by 
their  survival  their  internal  strength ;  but  while  Judaism  failed  to  absorb 
Christianity,  and  was  driven  out  of  its  place  of  birth  by  its  all-conquering 
daughter,  and  a  handful  of  Parsees,  are  all  that  remains  to  tell  the  tale  of  his 
grand  religion,  sect  after  sect  have  arisen  in  India  and  seemed  to  shake 
the  religion  of  the  Vedas  to  its  very  foundation,  but  like  the  waters  of  the 
seashore  in  a  tremendous  earthquake,  it  receded  only  for  a  while,  only  to 
return  in  an  all-absorbing  flood,  a  thousand  times  more  vigorous,  and  when 
the  tumult  of  the  rush  was  over,  they  have  been  all  sucked  in,  absorbed  and 
assimilated  in  the  immense  body  of  another  faith. 

From  the  high  spiritual  flights  of  Vedantic  philosophy,  of  which  the 
latest  discoveries  of  science  seem  like  the  echoes,  the  agnosticism  of  the 
Buddhas,  the  atheism  of  the  Jains,  and  the  low  ideas  of  idolatry  with  the 
multifarious  mythology,  each  and  all  have  a  place  in  the  Hindu's  religion. 

Where  then,  the  question  arises,  where  is  the  common  center  to  which 
all  these  widely  diverging  radii  converge ;  where  is  the  coirimon  basis  upon 
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which  all   these  sccniiniflv  hopeless  contradictions  rest?    And  this  is  the 
question  I  shall  attenijit  to  answer. 

The  Hindus  have  received  their  religion  through  their  revelation,  thai 
Vedas.  They  hold  that  the  V'edas  are  without  heginning  and  without  end.  ■ 
It  may  sound  ludicrous  to  this  audience,  how  a  book  can  he  without  begin- 
ning or  end.  But  by  the  Vedas  no  books  are  meant.  They  mean  the 
accumulated  treasury  of  spiritual  law  discovered  by  different  persons  in  dif- 
ferent times.  Just  as  the  law  of  gravitation  existed  before  its  discovery,  and 
would  exist  if  all  humanity  forgot  it,  so  with  the  laws  that  govern  the 
spiritual  world.  The  moral,  ethical  and  sj)iritual  relation  between  soul  and 
souls  and  between  inilividual  spirits  and  the  Father  of  all  spirits  were  there 
before  their  discovery  and  would  remain  even  if  we  forgot  them.  \ 

The  discoverers  of  these  laws  are  called  Kisliis,  ami  we  honor  them  as 
perfected  beings,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  this  audience  that  some  of  the  very 
best  of  them  were  women. 

1  lere  it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  as  laws  mav  be  without  end,  but 
they  must  have  had  a  beginning.  The  V'^edas  teach  us  that  creation  is 
without  beginning  or  end.  Science  has  proved  to  us  that  the  sum  total  ol 
the  cosmic  energy  is  the  same  throughout  all.  Then  if  there  was  a  time 
when  nothing  existed,  where  was  all  this  manifested  energy  ?  Some  say 
it  was  in  a  potential  form  in  God.  Hut  then  Ood  is  somoiimes  potential 
and  sometimes  kinetic,  which  would  make  him  mutable,  and  everything 
mutable  is  a  compound,  and  everything  C()ni])()und  nnist  undergo  that 
change  which  is  called  destruction.  Therefore  (iod  would  die.  'I'lierefore 
there  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  creation.  If  1  may  be  allowed 
to  apply  a  simile,  creation  and  creator  are  two  lives,  without  begin. iing 
and  without  end,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  God  is  power,  an  ever- 
active  providence,  under  whose  power  systems  after  systems  are  being 
evolved  out  of  chaos,  —  made  to  run  for  a  time  and  again  destroved.  This 
is  what  the  Hindu  boy  repeats  every  day  with  his  guru:  "The  sun  and 
the  moon,  the  Lord  created  after  other  suns  and  moons."  And  this 
agrees  with  science. 

Here  I  stand,  and  if  I  shut  my  eyes  and  try  to  conceive  my  existence, 
I,  I.  I — what  is  the  idea  before  me  ?  The  idea  of  a  body.  Am  I,  then, 
nothing  but  a  combination  of  matter  and  material  substance.;  ?  The  Vedas 
ileclare  "  No,"  I  am  a  spirit  living  in  a  body.  I  am  not  the  bodv.  The 
body  will  die,  but  I  will  not  die.  Here  am  I  in  this  body,  and  when  it  will 
fail,  still  I  will  go  on  living,  and  also  I  hud  a  past.  The  soul  was  not  cre- 
ated from  nothing,  for  creation  means  a  combination,  and  that  means  a  cer- 
tain future  dissolution.  If,  then,  the  soul  was  created,  it  must  die.  There- 
fore it  was  not  created.  Some  are  born  ha|)py,  enjoying  perfect  health, 
beautiful  body,  mental  vigor,  and  witii  all  wants  supplied.  Others  are 
born  miserable  ;  some  are  without  hands  or  feet,  some  idiots,  and  only  drag 
on  a  miserable  existence.     Why,  if  they  are  all  created,  does  a  just  and 
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nu-rcifiil  (ioil  create  nwv  happy  and  tlie  nllier  unhappy  why  is  he  so  piir- 
tial  ?  Nor  wouhl  il  nieml  iiiattors  in  the  least  l>v  hohlini;  that  lliuse  that 
arc  n)iseral)le  in  this  life  will  he  perfeil  in  a  futme.  Why  should  a  man  he 
niiserahle  here  in  the  rei,i,'n  of  a  just  and  merciful  (iod?  In  the  second 
place,  it  iloes  not  j,'ive  us  any  cause,  hut  simply  a  cruel  act  of  an  all-power- 
tul  being,  and  therefore  unscientific.  'I'here  must  have  been  causes,  then, 
to  make  a  man  miserable  or  happy  before  his  birth,  ami  those  were  his  past 
actions.  Are  not  all  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  and  those  of  the  body 
answered  for  by  inherited  aptitude  from  parents?  Here  are  the  two  par- 
allel lines  of  existence — one  that  of  tlie  mind,  the  other  that  of  matter.  If 
matter  and  its  transformation  answer  for  all  that  we  have,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  supposing  the  existence  of  a  soul.  Hut  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
thought  has  been  evolved  out  of  matter,  and  if  a  philosophical  monism  is 
inevitable,  a  spiritual  monism  is  certainly  logical  and  no  less  desirable, 
but  neither  of  these  is  necessary  here. 

We  cannot  deny  that  bodies  inherit  certain  tendencies  from  heredity, 
but  these  tendencies  only  mean  the  secular  conliguralion,  through  which  a 
peculiar  mind  alone  can  act  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  cause  of  those  pecu- 
liar tendencies  in  that  sold  have  been  caused  by  his  past  actions,  and  a  soul 
with  a  certain  tendency  would  go  and  take  birth  in  a  l)ody  which  is  the 
fittest  instrument  of  the  display  of  that  tendency  by  the  laws  of  afilinitv. 
And  this  is  in  perfect  accord  with  science,  for  science  wants  to  explain 
everything  by  habit,  and  habit  is  got  through  reiJCtitions.  So  these  repeti- 
tions are  also  necessary  to  explain  the  natural  habits  of  a  new-born  soul  — 
and  they  were  not  got  in  this  present  life;  therefore  they  must  have  come 
down  from  |)ast  lives. 

But  there  is  another  suggestion  ;  taking  all  these  for  granted,  how  is  it 
that  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  my  i)ast  life  ?  This  can  be  easily 
exjilained.  1  am  now  speaking  Knglish.  It  is  not  my  mother  tongue,  in 
fact  no  words  of  my  mother  tongue  are  [jresent  in  my  consciousness,  but 
let  me  try  to  bring  them  up,  they  rush  into  my  consciousness.  That  shows 
that  consciousness  is  the  name  only  of  the  surface  of  the  mental  ocean,  and 
within  its  depths  is  stored  up  all  our  experiences.  Try  and  struggle  and 
they  will  come  up  and  you  would  be  conscious. 

This  is  the  direct  and  demonstrative  evidence.  Verification  is  the 
perfect  [iroof  of  a  theory  and  here  is  the  challenge,  thrown  to  the  world  by 
the  Rishis.  W'e  have  discovered  precepts  by  which  the  very  de|)ths  of  the 
ocean  of  memory  can  be  stirred  up  —try  it  and  you  would  get  a  complete 
reminiscence  of  your  past  life. 

So  then  the  Hindu  believes  that  he  is  a  spirit.     ^ 

llim  the  sword  cannot  pierce — him  the  fire  cannot  burn — him  the 
water  cannot  melt— him  the  air  cannot  drv.  And  that  every  soul  is  a  circle 
whose  circumference  is  now'here,  but  whose  center  is  located  in  a  body,  and 
death  means  the  change  of  this  center  from  body  to  body.     Nor  is  the  soul 
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l»minl  l)y  the  cuiidilions  uf  iiiiillcr.  In  its  vitv  cssciu-o,  it  is  fii-c,  itiilioiiiuiiHJ, 
holy  ami  pure  ami  peifcct.  lint  sonic  how  or  other  it  has  i,'ot  itself  Itmiml  down 
by  matter,  and  thinks  itself  as  matter.-'  Why  slioulil  the  free,  perfect  and 
pure  beii)),'  he  under  the  thraldom  of  matter,  is  the  next  ijiiestion.  How 
can  the  perfect  be  deluded  info  the  belief  that  he  is  imperfect,  is  the  <|ues- 
tion.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Hindus  shirk  the  i|uestion  and  say  that 
no  such  (juestion  can  be  there,  and  some  thinkers  want  to  answer  it  bv  the 
posing  of  one  or  more  (|uasi  perfect  beings,  and  bi^'  scientilic  names  to  fill 
up  the  gap.  I>ut  naming  is  not  explaining.  The  (piestion  remains  the 
same.  How  the  perfect  becomes  the  <|uasi  perfect;  how  can  the  |)ure,  the 
absolute,  change  even  a  microscopic  particle  of  its  nature  ?  Hut  the  Hindu 
Is  more  sincere.  He  doe.s  not  want  to  take  shelter  under  sophistry.  He  is 
brave  enough  to  face  the  ((uestion  in  a  manly  fashion.  And  his  answer  is, 
I  do  not  know.  1  do  not  know  how  the  perfect  being,  the  soul  came  to 
think  itself  as  imperfect,  as  joined  to  and  conditioned  by  matter.  Itiil  the 
fact  is  a  fact  for  all  that.  It  is  a  fact  in  everybody's  consciousness  that  he 
thinks  himself  as  the  body.  We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  why  I  am  in 
this  body.  The  answer  that  it  is  the  will  of  (iod,  is  no  explanation.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  what  they  say  themselves.     "We  do  not  know." 

Well,  then,  the  human  soul  is  eternal  and  immortal,  perfect  and  inlliiite, 
and  death  means  only  a  change  of  center  from  one  body  to  another. 
The  present  is  determined  by  our  past  actions,  and  the  future  will  be  bv 
the  present;  that  it  will  go  on  evolving  up  or  reverting  back  from  l)irtli  to 
birth  and  death  to  death,  liut  here  is  another  (|uesti(m  ;  is  man  a  tiny  boat  in 
a  tempest,  raised  one  moment  on  the  foaming  crest  of  a  billow  and  dashed 
down  into  a  yawning  chasm  the  next,  rolling  to  and  fro  at  the  mercy  of 
good  and  bad  actions — a  powerless,  helpless  wreck  in  an  ever-raging,  ever- 
rushing,  uncompromising  current  of  cause  and  effect  -  a  little  moth  placed 
under  the  wheel  of  causation,  which  rolls  on  crushing  everything  in  its  way, 
and  waits  not  for  the  widows'  tears  or  the  orphans'  cry?  The  heart  sinks  at 
the  idea,  yet  this  is  the  law  of  nature.  Is  there  no  hope  ?  Is  there  no  escape  ? 
was  the  cry  that  went  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  despair.  It  reacheil 
the  throne  of  mercy,  and  words  of  hope  and  consolation  came  down  and 
inspired  a  Vedic  sage,  and  he  stood  up  before  the  world  and  in  truni]jet  voice 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  to  the  world.  "  1  lear  ye  children  of  immortal  bliss, 
even  ve  that  reside  in  higher  spheres.  I  have  found  the  Ancient  One,  who  is 
beyond  all  darkness,  all  delusion,  and  knowing  him  alone  you  shall  be  saved 
from  death  over  again.  Children  of  immortal  bliss,  what  a  sweet,  what  a 
hopeful  name."  Allow  me  to  call  you,  brethren,  by  that  sweet  name,  heirs  of 
immortal  bliss — yea,  the  Hindu  refuses  to  call  you  sinners.  Ve  are  the 
children  of  tiod,  the  sharers  of  immortal  bliss,  holy  and  |)erfect  beings,  ye  are 
divinities  on  earth.  Sinners?  It  is  a  sin  to  call  a  man  so  ;  it  is  a  standing 
libel  on  human  nature.  Come  up.  Oh,  live  and  shake  off  the  delusion  that 
you  are  sheep ;  you  are  souls  immortal,  spirits  free  and  blest  and  eternal ;  ye 
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an-  not  m.illi'r,  yc  an-  iidI  liudii's ;  iiialli'r  is  your  servant,  not  voiithc  servant 
of  matter. 

'rims  il  is  tliat  tlic  Vedas  proclaim  not  a  dreadful  cimihination  of  unfor- 
giving' laws,  not  an  endless  prison  of  cause  and  effect,  Imt  that  at  the  head  of 
all  tiiese  laws,  in  and  through  every  particle  of  matter  and  force,  stands  one 
through  whose  command  the  wind  blows,  the  lire  burns,  the  clouds  rain,  and 
death  stalks  upon  the  earth.     And  what  is  his  nature? 

He  is  everywhere  the  pure  and  formless  one.  The  Almighty  and  the 
All-merciful.  "Thou  art  our  father,  thou  art  our  mother;  thou  art  our 
lieloved  friend  ;  thou  art  the  source  of  all  strength  ;  give  us  strength.  Thou 
art  he  that  bearest  the  burdens  of  the  universe:  help  me  bear  the  little  bur- 
den of  this  life."  Thus  sang  the  Kishis  of  the  Veda;  and  how  to  worship 
iiim  -through  love.  "He  is  to  be  worshiped  as  the  one  beloved,"  "dearer 
than  everything  in  this  and  the  next  life." 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  love  preached  in  the  Vedas,  and  let  us  .see  iiow 
it  is  fully  developed  and  preached  by  Krishna,  wlxjin  the  Hindus  believe  to 
to  have  l)een  (iod  incarnate  on  earth. 

He  taught  thatja  man  ought  to  live  in  this  world  like  a  lotus  leaf,  which 
grows  in  water  but  is  never  moistened  by  water — so  a  man  ought  to  live  in 
this  world  his  heart  to  God  and  his  hands  to  work.  It  is  good  to  love  God 
fr)r  hope  of  reward  in  this  or  the  next  world,  but  it  is  better  to  love  God  for 
love's  sake|  and  the  prayer  g(jes  :  "Lord,  I  do  not  want  wealth,  nor  chil- 
dren, nor  learning.  If  il  be  thy  will  I  will  go  to  a  luiTidred  bells,  but  grant  me 
this,  that  I  may  love  thee  without  the  hope  of  reward  —unselfishly  love  for 
love's  sake."  One  of  the  disciples  of  Krishna,  the  then  I-'-mperor  of  India, 
was  driven  from  his  throne  by  his  enemies,  and  had  to  take  shelter  in  a 
forest  in  the  Himalavas  with  his  (jueen,  and  there  one  day  the  fiueen  was 
asking  him  how  it  was  that  he,  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  should  suffer 
so  much  misery  ;  and  Vuohistera  answered  :  "  Hehold,  my  (jueen,  the  Hima- 
layas, how  beautiful  they  are  ;  I  love  them.  They  do  not  give  me  anything, 
but  my  nature  is  to  love  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  therefore  I  love  them. 
Similarly,  I  love  the  Lord.  He  is  the  source  of  all  beauty,  of  all  sublimity. 
He  is  the  only  object  to  be  loved;  my  nature  is  to  love  him,  and  therefore  I 
love.  I  do  not  pray  for  anything;  I  do  not  ask  for  anything.  Let  him 
place  me  wherever  he  likes.  1  must  love  him  for  love's  sake.  I  cannot 
trade  in  love." 

The  Vedas  teach  that  the  soul  is  divine,  only  held  under  bondage  of 
matter,  and  i)erfeclion  will  be  reached  when  the  bond  shall  hurst,  and  the 
word  they  use  is  therefore  Mukto — -freedom,  freedom  from  the  bonds  of 
imperfection,  freedom  from  death  and  misery. 

And  this  bondage  can  only  fall  off  through  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
this  mercy  comes  on  the  pure,  so  purity  is  the  condition  of  his  mercy.  How 
that  mercy  acts.  He  reveals  himself  to  tiie  pure  heart,  and  the  pure  and 
stainless  man    sees  God,  yea  even  in  this  life,  and  then,  and  then  only, 
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all  the  crookedness  (>f  the  heart  is  made  strai^lit.  Then  ail  doubt 
ceases.  Me  is  no  more  the  freak  of  a  terrihie  law  of  causation.  So  this  is 
tile  very  center,  liic  very  vital  conception  of  lliruliiism,  Tiie  Hindu  does  not 
want  to  live  upon  words  and  theories  —  if  there  are  existences  heyond  the 
ordinary  sensual  existence,  he  wants  to  come  face  lo  face  with  them.  If  there 
is  a  sou!  in  him  which  is  not  matter,  if  there  is  an  all-merciful  universal  .soul, 
he  will  go  to  him  direct,  lie  must  see  him,  and  that  alone  can  destroy  all 
duulils.  So  the  hcst  proof  a  Hindu  sa^e  ).{ives  ahout  the  sold,  aliout  (lod,  is 
"  I  have  seen  the  soul ;  I  have  seen  (iod,"  And  that  is  the  only  condition 
of  |ierfection.  I'hc  Hindu  religion  does  not  consist  in  slru>r,isdes  and  attempts 
lo  helicve  a  certain  doctrine  or  do^ma,  hut  in  realizing ;  not  in  liclievinK,  hut 
in  heiu),'  and  liecomin^. 

So  the  whole  strux^de  in  their  system  is  a  constant  stru>,'j,de  to  liecomc 
perfect,  to  hecome  divine,  lo  reach  (jod  and  see  (lod,  and  this  reachinv,'(lod, 
seeing;  (iod,  becoming  perfect,  even  as  the  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect,  con- 
stitutes the  religion  of  the  Hindus. 

And  what  becomes  of  man  when  he  becomes  perfect  ?  He  lives  a  life 
of  bliss,  infinite.  He  enjoys  infinite  and  perfect  bliss,  having  obtained  the 
only  thing  in  which  man  ought  to  have  pleasure,  U(jd,  and  enjoys  the  bliss 
with  God.  So  far  all  the  Hindus  are  agreed.  This  is  the  common  religion 
of  all  the  sects  of  India ;  but  then  the  <|uestion  comes,  jierfection  is  absolute, 
and  the  absolute  cannot  be  two  or  three.  It  cannot  have  any  (|ualities.  It 
cannot  be  an  individual.  And  so  when  a  soul  becomes  p'jrfect  and  ab.solute, 
it  must  become  one  with  Hrahma,  and  he  would  only  realize  the  Lord 
as  the  perfection,  the  reality,  of  his  own  nature  and  existence,  the  existence 
absolute,  knowledge  absolute,  and  life  absolute.  We  have  often  and  often 
read  about  this  being  called  the  losing  of  individuality  as  becoming  a  s'ock 
or  a  stone.     "  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound." 

I  tell  you  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  it  is  happiness  to  enjoy  the  con- 
.sciousness  of  this  small  body,  it  must  be  more  happiness  to  enjoy  the  con- 
sciousness of  two  bodies,  so  three,  four,  five  ;  and  the  aim,  the  ultimate  of  hap- 
piness would  be  reached  when  it  would  become  a  universal  consciousness. 
Therefore,  to  gain  this  infinite  universal  individuality,  this  miserable  little 
prison  in<lividuality  must  go.  Then  alone  can  death  cease  when  I  am  one 
with  life,  then  alone  can  misery  cease  when  I  am  one  with  hajipiness  ilself ; 
then  alone  can  all  errors  cease  when  I  am  one  with  knowledge  itself;  and  it 
it  is  the  necessary  scientific  conclusion,  science  has  proved  to  mc  that  physi- 
cal individuality  is  a  delusion,  that  really  my  body  is  one  little  continuously 
changing  body,  in  an  unbroken  ocean  of  matter,  and  the  Adwaitam  is  the 
necessary  conclusion  with  my  other  counterpart,  mind. 

Science  is  nothing  but  the  finding  of  unity,  and  as  any  science  can  reach 
the  perfect  unity,  it  would  stop  from  further  progress, because  it  would  leach 
the  goal,  thus  chemistry  cannot  progress  farther,  when  it  would  discover  one 
element  out  of  which  all  others  could  be  made.     Physics  would  stop  when  it 
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would  be  able  to  fiillill  its  services  in  iliscoverinj?  one  enerny  "f  wliich  nil  Ihe 
others  are  imt  liif  iniinifL'slaliciMs,  iind  the  science  nf  religion  beionn.-  pi-rfect 
when  it  (liscovereil  lliniwho  is  the  one  life  in  ii  universe  of  death ;  Him  who 
is  the  constant  basis  of  an  ever  ihanf,'in>{  world;  One  who  is  the  only  soul  of 
which  nil  souls  are  but  dv'lu>ive  manifestations,  'i'hus  was  it,  lliroUKJi  niul 
tiplicity  and  duality,  the  ultimate  unity  was  reached,  and  religion  can  go  no 
farther,  and  this  Is  the  goal  of  all,  again  and  again,  science  after  science, 
again  aixl  again. 

And  all  science  is  bound  to  come  to  this  conclusion  in  Ihe  long  luii. 
Mainfeslation,  and  not  creation,  is  the  word  of  science  of  lo  da\',  ami  he  is 
onlv  glad  that  what  he  had  clierisheil  in  his  bo.som  for  ages  is  going  to  lie 
taught  in  some  forcible  language,  aiul  with  finther  light  by  the  latest  con- 
clusions of  science. 

Descend  we  now  from  Ihe  aspirations  of  phiIoso|)hy  to  the  religion 
of  the  ignorant?  On  the  very  outset,  I  may  tell  you  that  there  is  no  poly- 
theism in  India.  In  every  temple,  if  one  stands  by  and  listens,  he  will  Iind 
the  worshipers  applying  all  the  attributes  of  (lod,  including  omnipresence, 
to  these  images.  It  is  not  polytheism,  neither  would  the  name  henotheism 
answer  our  (|uestion.  "The  rose  called  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet,"     Names  are  not  explanations. 

I  remend)er,  when  a  boy,  a  (.,'liristian  man  was  preaching  to  a  crowd  in 
India,  Among  other  sweet  things  he  was  telhng  the  people  that  if  he  gave 
a  blow  to  their  idol  with  hi.;  stick,  what  coidd  it  do?  One  of  his  hearers 
sharply  answered,  "  If  I  abuse  your  <  iod  what  can  he  do  ?  "  "  \'ou  woidd  be 
puni.shcd,"  said  the  jireacher,  "when  you  die."  ".S(j  my  idol  will  punish  vou 
when  you  die,"  said  the  villager. 

The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits;  and  when  I  have  seen  amongst  them 
that  are  called  idolatrous  men,  the  like  of  whom  in  morality  and  spirituality 
and  love,  I  have  never  seen  anywhere,  I  stoj)  and  ask  myself,  C"an  sin  beget 
holiness  ? 

Superstition  is  the  enemy  of  man,  bigotry  wor.se.  Why  does  a  Chris- 
tian go  tt)  church,  why  is  the  cross  holy,  why  is  the  face  turned  toward  the 
sky  in  priiyer?  Why  are  there  so  many  images  in  the  Catholic  Church,  why 
are  there  so  many  images  in  the  minds  of  Protestants,  when  they  prav  ?  My 
brethren,  we  can  no  more  think  about  anvthing  without  ;i  material  image 
than  it  is  prolitable  for  us  to  live  without  breathing.  And  by  the  law  of 
association  the  material  image  calls  the  mental  idea  up  and  -'he  zcrsn. 
Omnipotent  to  almost  the  whole  world  means  nothing.  Has  (iod  superficial 
area  ?  if  not,  when  we  repeat  the  word  we  think  of  the  extended  earth ;  that 
is  all. 

As  we  find  that  somehow  or  other,  by  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  we 
have  got  to  associate  our  ideas  of  inlinity  with  the  ideal  of  a  blue  sky,  or  a 
.sea;  the  omnipresence  covering  the  idea  of  holiness  with  an  idol  of  a  church 
or  a  mos<|ue,  or  a  cross;  so  the  Hindus  have  associated  the  ideas  of  holiness, 
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purity,  truth,  omniiiresence,  and  all  other  ideas  with  different  images  and 
forms.  But  with  this  difference  :  u|);)n  certain  actions  some  are  drawn  their 
whole  lives  to  their  idol  of  a  church  anci  never  rise  higher,  because  with 
them  religion  means  an  intellectual  assent  to  certain  doctrines  and  doing 
good  to  their  fellows.  'l"he  whole  religion  of  the  Hindu  is  centered  in  real- 
ization. Man  is  to  heconie  divine,  realizing  the  divine,  and,  therefore,  idol 
or  temple  or  church  or  hook.s,  are  only  the  su|)i)orts,  the  help*  of  his  spiritual 
childhood,  hut  on  and  on  he  must  progress. 

He  must  not  sto]t  anywhere  ;"  external  worship,  mate.ial  worship," 
savs  the  Vedas  "  is  the  lowest  stage  ;  struggling  to  rise  higii,  mental  i)rayer  is 
the  next  stage,  hut  the  highest  stage  is  when  the  Lord  has  been  realized." 
Mark  the  same  earnest  man  who  was  kneeling  before  the  idol  tell  you  here- 
after of  struggles,  "  him  the  sun  cannot  express,  nor  the  moon  nor  the 
stars,  the  lightning  cannot  express  him,  nor  what  we  speak  of  lire  ;  through 
iiim  they  all  shine."  Hut  with  this  difference,  he  does  not  abuse  the  images 
or  call  it  sin,  He  recognizes  in  it  a  necessary  stag;  of  his  life.  "  The  child 
is  father  of  the  man."  Would  it  be  right  for  the  old  man  to  say  that  child- 
hood is  a  sin  or  youth  a  sin  ?     Nor  is  it  compulsory  in  Hinduism. 

But  if  a  man  can  realize  his  divine  nature  with  the  help  of  an  image, 
would  it  be  right  to  call  it  a  sin  ?  N'or  even  when  he  has  jtassed  that  stage 
that  he  should  call  it  an  error,  'i'o  tiie  Hindu  man  is  not  tr.iveling  from 
error  to  truth,  but  from  truth  to  truth,  from  lower  to  higher  truth.  'I'o  him 
all  the  religions  from  the  lowest  feticiiism  to  the  highest  absolutism  mean  so 
many  attem])ts  of  the  human  soul  to  grasp  and  realize  the  Inlinite,  deter- 
mined bv  the  conditions  of  its  birth  and  association,  aid  each  of  these 
mark  a  stage  of  |)rogress,  and  every  soul  is  a  child  eagle  soaring  higher  and 
liighc'  ;  gathering  more  and  more  strength  till  it  reaches  ttie  glorious  sup. 

Unitv  in  variety  is  the  plan  of  nature,  and  the  Hindu  has  recognizee'  it. 
Everv  other  religion  lavs  down  a  certain  amount  of  fixed  dogma,  ".w  \  tries 
to  force  the  whole  society  through  it.  They  lay  down  before  society  one 
coat  which  must  lit  jack  and  Job,  and  Henry,  all  alike.  If  it  does  not  lit 
Join  or  Henry,  they  must  go  without  coat  to  cover  body.  They  havi;  tlis- 
covered  ^hat  the  absolute  can  only  be  realized  or  thought  of  or  staled 
through  the  relative,  and  the  image,  cross  or  crescent  are  simply  so  many 
centers,  -  so  many  l)egs  to  help  the  spiritual  idea  on.  It  is  not  that  this 
help  is  luce  sarv  for  everv  one,  but  for  iiianv,  and  those  that  do  not  nee<l 
il,l.av(  no  right  to  sav  that  it  is  wroiit;. 

(  Mic  thing  I  must  tell  v m.  l(lolatr\  in  India  does  nut  mean  .i  horror.  It 
l.■^  not  llic  nioiluM  of  harlots.  On  llic  oilier  hand,  ii  is  the  al,lcni]il  of  uiide- 
ve'o|)eil  minds  !  i  gr;'.sp  higli  sjiiritual  truihs.  The  Iliiidus  have  their  own 
faults,  they  si  n.e'imes  have  tlieir  exceptii.r.s  ;  but  mark  this,  it  is  always 
towards  pu.iishing  their  own  bodies,  and  never  to  cut  the  throas  of  their 
neighbo'.s.  If  the  Hindu  f:'natic  burns  himself  on  the  pviv.  he  nev.r 
li.!!,!"-  the   lire  of  ini;ii'sition ;  and   even   this  cannot   be  laid  at  the  door  of 
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reliqion  any  more  than  tlie  burning  of  witches  c;ui  l)e  laid  ai  tlie  door  of 
Christianity. 

,  To  the  Hindu,  then,  the  whole  world  of  religions  is  only  a  travelinir,  a 
cominLj  up,  of  differenl  men  and  women,  through  various  conditions  and 
circunistaucts,  to  tlie  same  goal.  Every  religion  is  (jniv  an  i-volving  a  (Jod 
out  of  the  material  man  ;  and  the  sanje  (Jod  is  the  inspirer  of  all  ot  tlieni. 
Why,  then,  are  tliere  so  many  contradictions?  They  are  only  apparent,  savs 
the  Hindu.  Tlie  contrad'-liijas  come  fron>  the  same  truth  adapting  itself 
to  the  iliffereni  ciri.umstances  of  different  natures.) 

It  is  the  L-ame  light  coming  througli  different  colors.  And  these  little 
variations  are  necessary  for  that  adaptation,  liut  in  the  heart  of  everything 
the  same  liiilli  reigns;  the  Lord  has  declared  to  the  Hindu  in  his  incarna- 
tion a.s  Krishna,  "  I  am  in  every  religion  as  the  thread  through  a  string  ol 
jjearls.  And  wherever  thou  .seest  extraordinary  holiness  and  extraordinary 
|)ower  raising  and  purifying  humanity,  know  ye  that  I  am  there."  Anil 
what  was  the  result  I  Through  the  wlK)le  order  of  .Sanscrit  philosophy,  1 
challenge  anyliody  to  find  any  such  expression  as  that  the  Jlir.du  only  would 
he  saved  and  not  others.  Says  Vyas,  "  We  find  perfect  men  even  heyomi 
the  i)ale  of  our  caste  and  creed."  One  thing  more.  How  can,  then,  the 
tlindu  wluise  whole  idea  centers  in  God  believe  in  the  lUiddhist  who  is 
agnostic,  or  the  Jain  who  is  atheist? 

The  Huddhists  do  not  depend  upon  (;(jd;  but    the  whole   force  of  their  \ 
religion   is  directed   to  the  great  central  trutli  in  every  religion,  to  evolve  a   l 
God  out  of  man.     'I'liev  have  not  seen   the   Fatlier,   hut   thev   have   seen  the    | 
Son.     And  he  that  hath  seen  tiie  Sin  hath  seen  the  Father.      This,  brethren, 
is  a  short  sketch  of  the  ideas  of  the  Hindus.      I'he  Hindu  might  have  failed 
to  carry  out  all  his  plans,  but  if  there   is  I  >    l>e  ever   a  universal   religion,  it 
must  be  one  which  would  hold  no  location  in  place  or  time,  which  would  be 
infinite  like  theCicd  i*  would  preach,  whose  sun  shines  ujion  the  followers  of 
Krishna  or  Christ ;  saints  or  sinners  alike;  which  would    not   be  the   Brah- 
man or  Bu  Idhist,  Christian  (jr  Mohammedan,  but  the  sum  total  of  all  the.se, 
and  still  ha\e  infinite  space  for  development;  which  in  its  catholicity  would 
embrace  in  its  infinite  arms  and  formulate  a  place  for  every  human  being, 
froin  the   'owest  g'oveling  man  who  is  scarcely  removed  in  intellectuality 
from  the  brute,  to   the  highest  mind,  towering  almos":  above  lu:nianit>',  and 
who  makes  society  stand  in  awe  and  doidit  his  human  nature. 

It  would  be  a  religion  which  would  have  no  place  f  r  persecution  or 
intolerance  in  its  polity,  and  would  recognize  a  divinity  in  every  man  or 
woman,  and  whose  whole  scope,  whose  whole  force  would  be  centered  in 
aiding  humanity  to  realise  its  divine  nature.  ( )ffer  religionfi  in  your  hand, 
;ind  al'  the  nations  must  follow  thee.  .Xsoka's  council  was  a  .ouni,il  of  the 
I'luddhist  faith.  .Xkbar's,  though  n;ore  to  the  pur[iose,  was  onl'  a  [larlor 
meeting.  It  was  reserved  for  .Vmcica  to  call,  to  proclaim  to  all  <|uarltrs  m| 
•,he  globe  that  the  Lord  is  in  every  vcligi</n, 
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May  lie  wlio  is  the  Braliina  of  tlie  Hindus,  the  Ahura  Mazda  of  the 
Zoroastrians,  the  Hiuidha  of  tlie  Huiidliists,  the  Jehovah  of  tiie  Jews,  the 
Father  in  Heaven  of  the  Ciiristians,  f,'ive  streni,'th  to  you  to  carry  out  your 
noiile  idea.  Tlie  star  arose  in  tlie  East;  it  traveled  steadily  toward  the 
West,  sometimes  dimmed  and  sometimes  effulgent,  till  it  made  a  circuit  of 
the  worlil,  and  now  it  is  again  rising  on  the  very  hori/on  of  the  East,  the 
holders  of  the  Tasifu,  a  thousand-fold  more  effulgent  than  it  ever  was  before. 
Hail  Columhia,  mother-land  of  libertyl  It  has  been  given  to  thee,  who 
never  dipped  her  hand  in  her  neighbor's  blood,  who  never  found  out  that 
■;iiortest  wav  of  becoming  rich  by  rtibbing  one's  neighbors,  it  has  been  given 
to  thee  to  march  on  at  the  vanguard  of  civilization  v.'ith  the  flag  of  harmony. 
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SCIENCE  .\   RELIGIOUS  REVELATION. 

Hv  Dr.  Paul  C.\ri;s. 

A  French  author  of  great  repute  has  written  a  book  entitled  LHrrcligion 
(if  I'dTeHir,  '•The  Irreligion  of  the  Future,"  in  which  he  declares  thnt  relig- 
ion will  eventually  disappear;  and  he  whose  opinion  is  swa\ed  bv  the  dili- 
gent researches  of  such  historians  as  lUicklc  and  I.eckv  will  \erv  likeh' 
endorse  this  prediction. 

It  is  (juite  true,  as  these  authors  assert,  that  the  theological  (juestions  of 
past  ages  have  disappeared,  but  it  is  not  true  that  religion  has  ceased  to  be 
a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  mankind.  ( )n  the  contrary,  religion  has  so  ])en- 
etrated  our  life  that  we  have  ceased  to  notice  it  as  an  independent  power. 

'I'hat  which  appears  to  men  like  P>uckle,  I-ecky,  and  (jiivau  as  a  pro- 
gress to  an  irreligious  age  is  an  advance  to  a  purer  conception  of  religion. 

Religiim  is  indestructible,  because  it  is  that  innermost  conviction  of  man 
which  regulates  his  conduct.  As  long  as  men  cannot  live  without  morality, 
so  long  religion  will  be  needful  to  mankind. 

Some  people  regard  this  view  of  religion  as  too  broad  ;  they  say  religion 
is  the  belief  in  God  ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  their  definition  provided  we 
agree  concerning  the  word.-  Mief  and  God.  God  is  to  me,  as  he  alwavs  has 
been  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  an  idea  of  moral  import.  (Jod  is  the  authority 
of  the  moral  oiii;/it.  To  conceive  God  as  a  person  is  a  simile,  and  to  think 
of  him  as  a  father  is  an  allegory.  (Jod  is  not  a  person  like  ourselves  ;  he  is 
not  a  father  nor  a  mother  like  our  progenitors;  he  is  onlv  comparable  to  a 
father;  bui  in  truth  lie  is  much  more  than  that;  he  is  not  personal,  but  super- 
personal. 

Helief  must  mean  the  same  as  its  original  Greek  Trt'cms  which  would  be 
better  translated  by  trust  or  faithfulness.  It  must  mean  the  same  as  its  cor- 
responding,' Hebrew  word  nnmunah,  which  means  firmness  of  character. 
Helief  in  God  must  be  an  unswerving  obedience  to  the  moral  law. 
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Science  is  a  revelation  of  God.  Science  gives  us  information  concern- 
ing the  truth,  and  the  trutii  reveals  his  will. 

It  is  true  that  the  hieroglyphics  of  science  are  not  easy  to  decipher,  and 
they  sometimes  seem  to  overthrow  the  very  foundations  of  morality.  But 
such  mistakes  siiould  not  agitate  us  nor  shake  our  confidence  in  the  reiiaisil- 
ity  of  science.  By  surrendering  science  you  degrade  man  ;  you  cut  him  off 
from  the  unly  reliahle  communication  with  (.!od,  and  tluis  change  religion 
into  superstition. 

Some  of  the  schoolmen  made  a  distinction  hetweeu  religious  truth  and 
scientific  truth,  declaring  that  a  proposition  might  he  true  in  religion  which 
is  utterly  false  in  philosophy,  and  r'/Vv  vc-rsii.  This  view  is  not  only  logically 
untenable,  but  it  is  also  morally  frivolous  ;  it  is  irreligious. 

The  nature  of  religious  truth  is  the  same  as  that  of  scientific  truth. 
'I'here  is  but  one  truth.  There  cannot  be  two  truths  in  contlicl  with  one 
another.  Contradiction  is  always,  in  religion  not  less  than  in  science  a 
sign  that  there  is  somewhere  an  error. 

Religion  has  often,  in  former  ages,  by  instinct,  as  it  were,  found  truths, 
and  boldly  stated  their  practical  applications,  while  the  science  of  the  time 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  prove  f.heni.  The  religious  instinct  autici- 
|)ate'l  the  most  important  moral  truths,  before  a  rational  argumentation 
could  lead  to  their  recognition,  'lliis  instinctive  or  intuitive  aj)prcliension 
of  truth  has  always  distinguished  our  great  religion:;  prophets. 

Almost  all  religions  have  drawn  upon  that  wo.idnjus  resource  of  human 
insight,  inspiration,  which  revftils  a  truth,  not  in  a  .systematic  and  scientific 
way,  but  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  and  by  divination.  The  religious  instinct 
of  man  taught  our  forefathers  some  of  the  most  important  moral  truths, 
which,  with  the  limited  wisdom  of  their  age,  they  never  could  have  known 
by  other  means. 

In  almost  all  practical  fields  men  have  made  iiiiporlant  inventions 
which  they  were  unable  to  understand.  Their  achievenieiits  were  fre(|uently 
in  advance  of  their  knowledge. 

Centuries  before  Christ,  when  ethics  as  a  science  was  yet  unknown, 
the  sages  of  .\sia  taught  men  to  love  their  enemies.'  The  preachings  of 
Christ  appeared  to  his  cor.temporaries  as  impractical  and  visionary,  while 
only  recently  we  have  learned  to  understand  that  the  fundamental  com- 
mands of  religious  morality  arc  the  only  correct  applications  to  be  derived 
from  the  psychical  and  social  laws  of  human  life. 

As  the  instinctive  inventions  of  |)rehistoric  ages  show  "by  the  side  of 
highly  ingenious  appliances  the  crudest  and  roughest  expedients,"  so  our 
religions,  too,  often  exhibit  by  the  side  of  the  loftiest  morality  a  most 
lamentable  lack  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  ethical  truth. 

/^ 

'  We  quote  one  inslancc  only  rc'ected  from  tlie  Dliammapada,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
books  of  the  BuJdliist  canon:  "  Hatred  does  net  cease  by  hatred  at  any  time:  h.ilred  leases 
by  love,  this  is  an  old  rule." — Sac,  bks,  of  the  East,  vol.  x.  p,  s 
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The  science  of  iiK-clianics  does  not  come  to  destroy  (he  mechanical 
Inventions  of  tiie  past,  hut  on  the  contraiv,  it  will  make  them  more 
available.  In  the  same  wav  a  scientific  insiuiit  into  relit,'ii)us  trutii  does  nut 
come  to  destroy  religion  ;  il  will  purify  and  broaden  it. 

The  dislike  of  religious  men  to  accept  lessons  from  science  is  natural 
and  excusable.  Whenever  a  t,'reat  religious  teacher  has  risen,  leaving  a 
dee[)  impression  u|)on  the  minds  of  his  surroundings,  we  find  his  disci|)les 
anxious  to  preserve  invi(jlate  not  only  his  spirit,  but  even  the  verv  wonls  of 
his  doctrines.  Such  reverence  is  good,  l)ut  it  must  not  be  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  placing  tradition  above  the  authoritv  of  truth. 

Reverence  for  our  master  makes  us  easily  forgetful  of  our  highest  dutv, 
reverence  for  an  ini|)artial  recognition  of  the  truth.  The  antipathy  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  religious  men  toward  science,  altliough  natural  and  excusable, 
should  nevertheless  be  recognized  as  a  grievous  fault;  it  is  a  moral  error 
and  an  irreligious  attitude. 

Our  religious  mythology  is  so  lhor(iui;!il\'  ideiititied  with  religion  itself 
that  when  the  former  is  recognized  as  erroneous,  the  latter  also  will  unavoid- 
ably collapse. 

And  what  a  downfall  ol  our  noblest  hopes  must  ensue  I  The  highest 
i<leals  have  become  illusion.^  ;  the  pur|)ose  of  life  is  gone,  and  desolation 
rules  supreme. 

The  destruction  of  dogmatism  appears  as  a  wreck  of  religion  itself,  but, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  religious  advance.  We  nnist  ])ass  through  all  the  des|)air  of 
infidelitv  and  of  a  religious  em|)tiness  before  we  can  learn  to  ,  ppreciate  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  a  higher  stage  of  religious  evolution. 

Is  there  any  doubt  thai  all  our  dogmas  are  truths  liguratively 
expressed  ?     Why  should  we  not  take  the  C()nse(|uenees  of  this  truth  ? 

Religious  parables,  if  taken  in  their  literal  meaning,  will  somehow 
alwavs  be  found  irrational.  .Savs  an  old  Roman  proverb,  Odiiw  fiinili- 
i/iii/(/i<(i/,  everv  comjiarison  limjis  ;  il  is  somewhere  faullv.  Whv  should 
religious  similes  be  ixeeptions  ? 

Man's  reason  and  soienlific  acumen  are  comparable  In  the  e\esol    his 
bodv,  while  his  religious  sentiments  are  like  the  sense  of  louih.     The  sim 
plicitv  and  immediateness  of  our  feelings  of  touch  rloes  not  make  it  advisa 
\\\v  lo  dispen-e  with  sight. 

That  ci>nce[itiiin  of  religion  which  rejects  seierne  is  inevitablv  doomed. 
Il  cannot  survive  and  is  destined  to  disappear  with   the   |)rogress  of  civili/a 
lion.     Nevertheless,  religion  will   not  go.       Religion  will   abidi.      I)iiiHanil\' 
will  never  be  without  religion;   for  religion  is  the  basis  of  morals,  ,ind   man 
o)uld  not  exist  without  morals. 

Religion  is  as  indestructible  as  science;  for  science  is  the  method,  of 
searching  for  the  truth,  and  religion  is  the  enthusiasm  and  i,'(Mid  will  to  live 
a  life  of  truth. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  PROSPECT  OF  EXPLORATION 
IN    BIBLE   LANDS. 

By  nil.  Rev.  Dr.Gkoroe  E.  Post,  Beirut. 

[Speaking  lirst  of  the  Prospects  of  Exploration,  we  ask,  "  What  remains 
to  be  clone  ?  "  ] 

1.  '["lie  c<)nii)lete  survey  pnd  mapping  of  Eastern  Palestine,  Sinai  and 
the  Wilderness  of  the  wanderings,  and  of  the  Lebanons,  and  the  Damascus 

'Plateau,  antl  the  mountains  of  Northern  Syria. 

2.  The  excavation  of  known  and  unknown  sites.  This  work  is  only 
begun.  It  is  fair  to  hope  that  the  most  essential  of  the  disputed  points  of 
the  typography  of  Jerusalem  can  be  settled  if  suitable  excavations  are  con- 
d-'cicd  by  capable  men.  Many  well-known  sites  will  be  far  better  known 
when  the  testimony  concealed  under  heaps  of  rubbish  is  brought  to  light. 
Then  there  are  ///.f,  never  yet  opened  by  the  pick,  which  may  contain 
records  not  less  ini|)ortant  than  the  Moabite  stone.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hojjc  that  we  will  yet  unearth  libraries,  the  important  revelatiors  of  which 
are  hinted  to  us  by  the  l.achish  tablet  discovered  by  Mr.  Y.  I.  HIiss.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  every  such  discovery  strengthens  conviction  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bible  story,  aiul  tiie  genuineness  of  the  sacred  text. 

3.  A  complete  study  of  the  existing  races,  sects,  traditions,  folk-lore, 
and  customs,  and  an  exhaustive  compari.-.on  of  Ihe  same  with  the  text  of 
Scripture. 

4.  .\  tliiiLiiugh  search  lor  manuscript  of  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical 
history. 

5.  .V  tlioniugh  study  of  the  natural  historv  and  meterologv  of  the  laml. 
such  as  will  finally  solve  all  problems  of  this  class  in  the  Bible  wl-.ich  are 
capable  of  solution. 

6.  .\  study  of  the  historv  of  Ihe  land  from  .Arabic  and  other  Oriental 
sources. 

It  is  difticult  to  exagger.ile  the  importance  ol  the  -cork  dlntidv  atcom- 
f^Iishedm  fortifving  nm-  faith  in  the  Bible.  We  have  in  our  hands  a  book 
consi^ling  of  a  colliiliun  of  works,  historical,  |)oetical,  legal,  doctrinal, 
philu.sophical,  ethical  and  |)rophetical,  ccmiposed  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
iuindred  \t  ars.  Tlu'se  Ixioks  contain  allusions  to  sites  and  phvsicivl  feat- 
ures of  llie  lands  in  which  the.  were  written,  or  the  historv  of  w^hich  thev 
treat.  .Some  of  IIksc  are  minute  descriptions  of  boundaries,  and  lists  of 
towns.  Some  are  all.,  ons  to  rocks  or  caves,  or  mountain  jieaks,  or  oases, 
or  marshes,  often  local  features,  never  heard  of  in  any  other  region,  or 
CopyriKlii,  i8«;,  l.y  J.  H.  li. 
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spoken  of  in  any  otlier  work.  They  are  introduced  into  the  text  as  things 
well  known,  and  retiuiring  no  gloss  or  explanation,  or  a  gloss  is  furnislied 
in  a  manner  wiiich  could  only  he  possihle  to  one  familiar  with  every  local 
detail  from  personal  residence.  In  many  places,  as  in  K/ekiel  xlvii  (the 
Vision  of  the  Holy  Waters),  the  local  knowledge  of  the  reader  is  taken  for 
granted  in  a  manner  that  removes  the  possd)ilitv  of  supposing  that  the  pas- 
sage could  have  been  written  hy  any  Init  an  author  on  the  ground  and  for 
those  quite  at  home  there.  Names  of  persons,  allusions  to  customs,  the 
dependence  of  one  event  on  another,  are  introduced  in  a  wav  tiiat  tests  to 
the  most  crucial  point  the  (juestion  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  writing. 

Now  we  find  by  liiblical  exploration  the  long-forgotten  names  of 
obscure  towns  embalmed  in  the  often  unaltered  names  of  still  more  obscure 
modem  towns  or  shapeless  ruins.  Sometimes  these  names  are  somewhat 
altered,  l)ut  none  the  less  easily  recognizable  to  one  familiar  with  Semitic 
philology,  or  the  laws  of  Semitic  transliteration  and  substitution.  We  find 
the  very  rock  or  cleft  in  a  rock  where  some  trivial  event  of  I  lebrew  history 
took  place,  corresponding  exactly  in  terms  of  neighborhood  and  distance, 
and  often  of  name,  to  the  necessities  of  the  ancient  narrative.  We  find  on 
excavation  a  complete  confirmation  of  the  representations  of  the  sacred 
writers  on  [>oints  which  ignorant  critics,  who  have  only  studied  the  sur- 
face, have  disputed,  while  they  scoffed  at  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses 
whose  accuracy  in  these  local  details  give  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
all  else  thev  sav.  We  find  in  a  local  tradition,  ,)ften  of  other  than  Christian 
parentage,  the  exact  reproduction  of  an  obscure  passage  in  the  sacred 
history.  We  lind  in  a  local  custom,  preserved  through  long  troubled  ages, 
and  revolutions  such  as  no  other  land  has  undergone,  the  ^M•apllic  pre- 
sentment of  scenes  as  old  as  .\braliam  and  Moses,  as  Caleb  and  Jephthah, 
as  David  and  Ilezekiah. 

And  wc  find  all  these  lines  of  evidence  converging  on  the  sacred  text, 
shedding  light  on  what  was  obscure,  making  more  vivid  that  which  was 
known,  and  gradually  establishing  the  certainty  of  the  volume,  on  the 
utterances  of  which  we  build  the  structure  of  our  civilization  in  thi?  world, 
and  our  hopes  of  eternal  life  in  the  next. 
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CHRISTIAN  EVANGELISM  AS  ONE  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING FORCES  IN  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Rf.v.  Jamk.s  Branh,  D.l'.,  Ohkri.in,  Ohio. 

My  purpose  is  to  examine  the  place  and  inHiience  in  the  development 
of  American  Christianity  of  special  evangelistic  movements  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  history.  The  theme  will  thus  cover  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  general  revivals  or  special  Pentecostal  seasons  in 
the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

The  first  great  movement  which  really  molded  .\nierican  Christianity 
was  in  1740-1760,  called  "The  Great  Awakening,"  under  the  leadership  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Whiteficld,  Wesley,  and  the  Tennants,  of  New  Jersey. 
This  movement  was  probably  the  most  influential  force  which  has  ever  acted 
upon  the  development  of  the  Christian  religion  since  the  Protestant  reforma- 
tion. In  1740  tlie  population  of  New  England  was  not  more  than  250,000. 
and  in  all  the  colonics  about  2,000,000.  Vet  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
50,000  persons  wx-rc  converted  to  Christ  in  that  revival  —a  far  greater  pro- 
portion than  at  anv  other  period  of  our  history.  The  movement  awakened  the 
public  mind  more  fully  to  the  claims  of  home  missions,  especially  among 
the  Indians.  It  likewise  gave  a  great  impulse  to  Christian  education.  The 
founding  of  Princeton  College  was  one  of  the  direct  fruits,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1769,  also  sprang  from  tlie  same  impulse.  The  great  doc- 
trines made  especially  prominent  in  this  religious  movement  were  tho.se 
rer|uired  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  viz.,  the  sinfulness 
of  sin,  the  necessity  of  conversion,  and  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  alone. 

The  second  general  evangelistic  movement,  1787-1810,  generallvcolled 
the  revival  01  1800,  was  liardly  less  imjiortant  as  a  factor  in  our  ("inistian 
life  than  its  |)redecessor.  It  followed  a  pcrifxl  of  formalism  and  religious 
barrenness.  From  this  movement  sprang,  as  by  magic,  nearly  all  the  great 
national  religious  institutions  of  to-day. 

All  religious  bodies  were  cr|ually  enriched  and  enlarged  by  the  stu- 
pendous impulse  given  to  religious  thought  and  activity  bv  this  revival. 
The  leading  characteristic  of  this  movement,  so  far  as  doctrines  were  con- 
cerned, was  the  sovereignty  of  God.  The  success  of  the  colonies  in  the 
Revolutionary  war;  the,  establishment  of  national  independence;  the 
awakening  forces  of  material  and  industrial  development,  together  with  the 
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picvailinj,;  rationalistic  and  atheistic  influence  of  France,  iiad  produced  a 
spirit  of  pride  and  seif-suHiciency  whicii  was  iiostile  lo  the  autiioritv  of 
(lod,  and,  of  course,  anta,i,'oiiistic  to  the  (j()S|)el.  To  meet  this  state  of  llie 
public  mind,  evanijelistic  leaders  were  naturally  led  to  lay  special  em|)hasis 
upon  the  absolute  and  eternal  dominion  of  God,  as  the  inlinitely  wise  and 
benevolent  ruler  of  the  universe  and  man  as  his  subject,  fallen, /ilependent, 
guiltv,  to  whom  pardon  was  offered. 

The  third  ijreat  movement  was  in  1830- 1840.  The  tendencv  of  the 
human  mind  is  to  ^laap  certain  truths  which  have  proved  specially  effecti\e 
in  one  set  of  circumstances,  and  to  |)ress  them  into  service,  unihjr  differ- 
ent circumstances,  to  the  neglect  of  other  truths.  Thus  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  which  had  needed  such  peculiar  emphasis  in  1800,  came  to  be  urged 
to  the  exclusion  of  ih'ise  iiulhs  whicli  touch  the  freedom  anil  responsibility 
of  man.  When,  therefon.  this  third  revival  period  began  the  truths  most 
needed  were  the  freedotii  ot  the  will,  the  nature  of  the  moral  law,  the  ability 
and  therefore  the  absolute  obligation  of  man  to  obey  God  and  make  him- 
self a  new  heart.  Acc.rdingly  these  were  the  mightv  wea|)ons  which  were 
wielded  by  the  great  leaders. 

The  fourth  Pentecostal  season,  which  may  be  called  national  m  its 
scope,  was  in  1857-0.  At  that  time  inordinate  worldliness,  the  passion  for 
gain  and  luxury,  had  been  taking  jjossession  of  the  peo[)le.  The  Divine 
Spirit  sei/.<'d  this  state  of  things  lo  convict  men  ol  their  sins.  'I"he  result 
was  a  great  turning  lo  <  io(l  all  over  the  land.  In  this  wakening  no  great 
leaders  seem  to  stand  out  preeminent.  lUit  the  plain  lessons  of  the  revival 
are  (iod's  rebuke  of  worldliness,  the  fact  that  it  is  belter  to  be  righteous 
than  lo  be  rich,  and  that  nations  bke  indiviiluals  are  in  his  hands. 

The  latest  evangelistic  movemenis  which  are  meeting  this  new  era,  and 
are  destined  lo  be  as  helpful  to  .\merican  (.'hrislianilv  as  any  preceding 
ones,  are  those  underthe  present  leadership  of  men  like  Messrs.  Moodv,  Mills, 
and  their  confreres.  These  revivals,  though  perhaps  lacking  the  tremend- 
ous .seriousness  and  profundity  of  conviction  which  came  frf)m  the  Calvin- 
istic  preachers  dwelling  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  nevertheless 
exhibit  a  more  truly  balanced  gos])el  than  any  preceding  ones.  They 
announce  preLMiiinently  a  gospel  of  hope.  They  eniijhasize  the  love  of 
(jod,  the  sufiticiencv  of  Christ,  the  gudt  and  unreason  of  sin.  the  privilege 
of  serving  Christ,  and  the  duly  of  immediate  surrender. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form  of  evangelism  we  are  considering 
has  had  a  very  helpful  influence  upon  the  development  of  our  .\merican 
Christian  life.  Vet  il  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  these  powers  of 
evangelism  are  liable  to  be  attended  by  one  serious  |)eril.  .Some  churches 
have  been  led  by  them  to  depend  almost  altogether  u|)on  outside  evangelists 
and  general  movements  for  the  winning  and  gathering  of  souls,  rather  than 
upon  the  regular  work  of  the  settled  pastor,  and  the  ordinary  services  of 
^consecrated  church  members.     In  such  cases  church  work   becomes  spas- 
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niodic,  anil  the  preaching  of  Ilit-  pa.stur  lias  nftcn  iiecnnu'  cilutatinnal  instt'ail 
of  lieiht,'  al.so  ilislinctivch'  fvangelistic.  To  g"-'*'''!  against  tlie  i-vil  two 
things  arc  essential; 

/'/V.v/.  A  higher  conce|)tion  of  the  mission  of  the  local  church.  The 
fact  slKiuid  never  he  lost  sight  of  that  the  local  church  itself  is,  after  all,t^le 
responsihle  liody  for  the  evangelization  of  its  own  vicinity. 

Scioiii/.  A  more  evangelistic  ministry.     That  means  men  in  the  pulpits 
impresstil  with  the  infinitely  practical  reach  of  their  work,  the  awful  resjion 
Nihility  of  their  position  and  their  utter  ilepenileiice  upon  the  Holy  S|)iril. 

Perhaps  the  supreme  suggestion  of  the  whole  suhject  for  this  rushing, 
conceited,  self-asserting,  mcmey-grasping,  law-defving,  Sahbath-desecrating, 
contract  hrcaking,  rationalistic  age  is  that  we  are  to  return  to  the  profound 
teaching  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ood. 
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THE   RELIGIOUS  ST  A  TE  OF  GERMANY. 

\\\  dnw   \.  r.KKNsroRii'. 

'The  division  of  Germany  in  a  (Jatholic  and  a  I'mtestan.  population 
exists  in  all  its  force.  With  her  strong  discipline  and  tiie  power  she  wieid;- 
over  the  people,  with  the  existence  cif  a  niunerous  |)olitical  parlv  that 
represents  her  interests  in  Parliament,  the  fatholic  Church  undouhtediv  has 
a  large  intluence.  Hut  this  has  also  helped  much  (o  arouse  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  tiie  nation  a  large  Protestant  association  for  the  protection  af 
the  Protestant  interests  is  gaining  new  adherents  every  dav.  'The  ciuii 
memoration  of  the  l.iitlier  Juhilee  in  l8S.?  has  deeply  stirred  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  the  day  will  not  easily  lie  forgotten,  when  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1892,  the  Empress,  with  most  of  the  German  |)rinces  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  (Jueen  of  (ireat  Britain,  and  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  publicly  declared  their  adher- 
ence to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Within  Protestantism  the  old 
feud  between  Lutheran  and  C'alvinist  has  made  way  to  problems  of  greater 
importance.  The  free  churches,  Methodists,  Baptists,  .Mennoniles,  even  the 
highly  honored  body  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  and  the  Directing  Lutherans 
in  I'russia,  do  a  good  work  for  the  saving  of  individual  souls,  and  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  heaven  their  work  will  not  be  accounted  lightly;  but  their 
numbers  »re  small  and  their  influence  on  tlie  national  life  of  Germany  is 
smaller  still.  The  great  struggles  and  jiroblems  of  the  day  are  fought  out 
within  the  national  churches,  and  this  is  not  only  true  in  voluntary  associa- 
tions, in  the  press  and  by  similar  means,  i)ut  also  on  the  official  battle- 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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COUNT  A.  BERNSTORFF. 


"this  TARLIAMENT  is  a  IKSTIMONY  whose  VIJICF.  will,  I  TRIST,  III'  IIHARU  ALIOVI  K  tiim: 
EARTH,  THAT  MEN  LIVE  NOT  BY  B;!EAD  ALONE,  BUT  THAT  THE  CAKE  FOR  THE  IMMORTAL 
SOUL  IS  THE  PARAMOINT  QUESTION  lOK  EVERY  MAN,  THE  QUESTION  WHICH  OlOHT  TO  HE 
TREATED  BEFORE  AIL  OTHERS  WHEN  MEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS  MEET." 
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ground  provided  in  the  Synods.  A  large  party  in  our  church  is  striving  at 
a  greater  inde|)endcnce  from  the  state. 

'I'he  sociali.st  movement  sjireads  ulter  .itheisni  among  the  working 
classes.  Perhaps  it  has  never  before  i)een  uttered  witii  such  decided  con- 
viction tiiat  there  is  no  (jod.  But  after  all  this  is  only  the  case  among  the 
neglected  masses  of  our  large  cities.  In  the  country  even  the  leaders  of 
social  democracy  abstain  from  saying  anything  against  religion  because 
they  know  that  it  would  compromise  their  cause. 

The  so-called  ethical  movement  found  l)ut  few  adherents.  The  great- 
est danger  we  are  under  is  perhaps  a  new  critical  school  of  theology.  The 
lately  deceased  Professor  Ritschl  has  introduced  a  new  system,  superior  to 
the  old  rationalism,  eminently  clever,  yet  undoubtedly  dangerous,  liiblical 
terms  are  used,  but  another  meaning  given  to  them.  To  this  theology, 
Christ  is  not  prciixistent  from  all  eternity,  but  only  a  man  in  whom  divine 
life  came  to  the  highest  development  ;  the  great  facts  of  redemi)tion  onlv 
syml)ols,  prayer  in  some  way  only  a  gymnastic  exercise  of  the  soul,  helpful 
as  such  to  him  who  prays,  but  not  heard  in  heaven.  Numerous  students  are 
under  the  charm  of  this  school  and  many  people  think  that  it  will  soon  have 
possession  of  our  pulpits.  I  do  not  share  this  fear.  The  university 
alone  does  not  train  our  future  ministers.  There  are  too  many  forces  of  divine 
life  in  our  congregations  now  to  render  this  possible.  We  have  faithful 
preaching  in  many  of  our  churches,  and  where  the  Gospel  is  |)reached  in 
[)owerantl  in  ;,  ith  the  churches  are  not  emplv.  We  have  the  great  organi- 
zations of  home  mission  work,  in  deaconesses  institutions,  reformatories, 
workingmen's  libraries,  city  missions,  and  so  forth.  These  arc  only  exam- 
ples. We  have  a  large  religious  press.  The  sermons  published  by  the 
Berlin  city  mission  are  spread  in  112,000  copies  every  week.  A  great  num- 
ber of  .so-called  Sunday  papers,  that  is,  not  political  papers,  which  appear 
(»n  Sunday,  but  small  religious  periodicals,  which  intend  to  give  good  relig- 
ious reading  to  the  people,  are  circulated  besides  the  sermons,  to  a  great 
extent  by  voluntary  helpers.  Our  Bible  Societies  spread  the  Bible  in  large 
number."!.  We  are  making  way  toward  a  better  observation  of  the  Lord's 
day.  .\t  the  wish  of  our  emperor,  races  no  more  take  place  on  Sunday. 
The  new  law  on  the  social  questif)n  has  dosed  our  shops  on  Sundays,  and 
the  complaints  raised  against  this  measure  at  tirst  have  soon  made  way  to  a 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  freedom  thus  procured  to  the  many  people  who 
have  hard  work  during  the  week. 

Our  emperor  and  empress  have  given  a  (xiwerful  imjiulse  toward  the 
building  of  new  churches,  and  their  regular  attendance  at  the  opening  ser- 
vices is  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  cause  of  religion.  The  empress  tries  to 
stimulate  the  ladies  to  more  of  what  you  call  women's  work,  and  a  large 
assembly  of  3,000  ladies,  held  at  Berlin  last  winter,  shows  that  her  c  I'.l  is 
not  in  vain.  Our  Sunday  schools  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  impulse  given  by  the  late  Professor  Christlieb  at  Bonn  to  have  evangelistic 
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services,  has  been  followed  up.  Some  flourishing  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations lead  young  men  to  a  decided  religious  life.  'Lay  work,  unknown  in 
previous  generations,  (luickly  but  steadily  gains  ground.  Believing,  evan- 
gelical Christianity  in  (iermany  is  more  a  power  now  than  it  ever  was 
before. 


rill':  .siMKii  t)i'  isi,.\M. 


I>v   Mmiiammku  \Vi:i:I!. 

I  wish  1  could  express  to  you  the  giiitilicaliun  1  feel  at  being  able  to 
appear  before  you  to-day,  and  that  [  couKl  impress  upon  your  minds  the  feel- 
ings of  millions  of  .Mussulmans  in  India,  Turkey  and  Kgypt,  who  are  looking 
to  this  Parliament  of  Keligion.s  with  the  dce|)cst,  the  fondest  hope.  'I  here  is 
not  a  Mussulman  on  earth  who  does. not  iiclievc  that  ultimately  Islam  will  be 
the  universal  faith.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  live  times  a  day,  regu- 
larly, year  in  and  year  out,  from  every  .Mussulman's  heart  goes   forth  the 

sentiment  we  have  just  sung "Nearer  my  ("lod  to  Thee."      'i'o-morrow  I 

expect  to  speak  ui)on  "  The  Influence  of  Islam  on  .Social  conditions,"  and  I 
want  to  say  at  that  time,  something  about  polygamy. 

But  to-day  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  statement,  very  briefly,  in 
regard  to  something  that  is  considered  universally  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Islamic  system.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  seem  to 
be  in  mortal  terror  that  the  curse  of  polygamy  is  to  be  inflicted  uoon  them 
at  once.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  honestly  and  fairly,  that  polygamy 
never  was  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  Islamic  system.  To  engraft  polygamy 
upon  our  social  system  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  to-day,  would  be  a  curse. 
There  are  parts  of  the  Kast  where  it  is  practised.  .  .  .  But  we  must  first 
understand  what  it  really  means  to  the  Mussulman,  not  what  it  means  to  the 
American.  .  .  .  'Now,  I  don't  intend  to  go  into  this  subject.  With  the 
gentlemen  who  lirst  spoke,  I  am  an  American  of  the  Americans.  I  carried 
with  me  for  years  tiie  same  errors  that  thousands  of  Americans  carry  with 
them  to-day.  Those  errors  have  grown  into  history,  false  history  has  influ- 
enced your  t>pinioii  of  Ishini.  It  influenced  my  opinion  of  Islam  and  when  I 
began,  ten  years  ago,  to  study  the  Oriental  religions,  I  threw  Islam  aside  as 
altogether  too  corrupt  for  consideration. 

But  when  I  came  to  go  iieneatli  the  surface,  to  know  what  Islam  really 
is,  to  know  who  and  what  the  prophet  ot  Arabia  was,  1  ciianged  my  belief 
very  materially,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  now  a  Mussulman. 

I  have  not  returned  to  the  United  Stales  to  make  yun  all  Mussulmans  in 

•NoiB. —  The  few  words  omitted  here  opened  a  subject  requiring  more  th.in  a  bald  state- 
ment in  five  lines  to  be  at  all  rightly  understood. 
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spite  of  yourselves ;  I  never  intended  to  do  it  in  the  world.  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other  and  go  througli  Ihe 
world  killing  every  man  wiio  does  not  say,  l.a  illalia  illala  Mohammuii  irsoiil 
Allah — "There  is  no  (Jod  hut  one  and  Molianinied  is  the  prophet  of  (ioil." 
But  I  have  faith  in  the  American  intellect,  in  the  American  intelligence,  and 
in  the  American  love  of  fair  play,  and  will  defy  any  intelligent  man  to  iin<k-r- 
stand  Islam  and  not  love  it. 

It  was  at  lirst  suggested  that  I  should  speak  on  the  theol(jgy  of  Islani. 
There  are  some  systems  which  have  in  them  more  lliLology  than  religion. 
Fortunatelv  Islam  has  more  religion  than  theology. 

There  are  various  explanations  o(  the  meaning  of  the  word  religinn. 
One  has  hut  to  read  Max  Miillei's  gifted  lectures  to  understand  wl'.at^a  vari- 
ety of  meanings  there  are  to  the  word.  We  may  simply  consider  that  it 
means  a  system  by  which  man  hopes  to  inherit  ha|>piness  beyond  the  grave. 
What  the  conditions  may  he  beyond  the  grave  may  be  (|uestioned  and  spec- 
ulated upon,  but  in  its  broader  sense  religion  is  that  system  which  leads  us 
to  or  gives  to  us  the  hope  of  a  future  life.  In  order  to  understand  Islam  and 
its  effects,  to  understand  the  spirit  of  Islam,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration human  nature  in  all  its  aspects. 

Do  vou  suppose  that  any  active  religionist  who  has  studied  only  his  own 
svstem  of  religion,  who  knows  nothing  about  any  other  system,  can  write 
fairlv  of  any  other  svslem  ?  It  is  absolulclv  impossible.  I  have  read  everv 
history  of  Mohammed  and  Islam  published  in  Lnglisli,  and  I  say  to  you,  there 
is  not  a  single  one  of  them,  except  the  work  of  Ameer  .\li,  of  Calcutta,  which 
reflects  at  all  in  any  sense  the  spirit  of  Islam.  We  will  lake  the  work  of 
Washington  Irving  for  example.  Washington  Irving  evidently  intended  to 
be  fair  and  honest ;  it  is  apparent  in  every  line  that  he  meant  to  tell  Ihe  truth, 
but  his  information  came  through  channels  that  were  muddy,  and  while  he  is 
appalled  at  what  he  consiilers  the  vicious  character  of  the  prophet,  he  is 
completely  surprised  at  times  to  lind  out  what  a  pure  and  holy  man  he  was. 
Now,  the  (irst  book  I  ever  read  in  Knglish  upon  Islam  was  The  Life  of 
Mohammed,  by  Washington  Irving,  and  the  strongest  feature  of  that  work  to 
me  was  its  uncertainty. 

I'n  one  page  he  would  say  Mohannned  was  a  very  good,  a  very  pure 
and  holy  man,  and  it  was  a  shame  that  he  was  not  a  Christian,  but  his 
impious  rejection  of  the  Trinity  shut  him  out  from  salvation  and  made  him 
an  impostor.  These  were  not  the  exact  words  that  Irving  used,  but  thev 
convey  practically  his  meaning.  After  saying  these  things,  he  goes  on  to 
say  what  a  sensuous,  grasping,  avaricious  tyrant  the  prophet  was,  and  he 
closed  his  work  by  saying  that  the  character  of  the  prophet  is  so  enigmat- 
ical that  he  cannot  fathom  it.  He  is  uncertain,  finally,  whether  Mohammed 
was  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man. 

Now,  to  understand  the  character  of  Mohammed  and  his  teachings,  we 
must  learn  to  tcad  between  the  lines  ;  we  must  learn  to  study  human  nature  ; 
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we  must  carefully  analyze  the  condition  of  the  Arabians  at  the  time  Moham- 
med lived ;  we  must  carefully  analyze  the  existing  social  conditions ;  we 
must  understand  what  woman's  position  was  in  the  social  system  ;  the  vari- 
ous conditions  that  had  possession  of  the  whole  Arabian  nation.  They 
were  not,  however,  a  nation  at  that  time,  but  divided  into  predatory  tribes, 
with  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  that  man  possesses,  almost  as  bad  as 
men  in  some  of  the  slums  of  Chicago  and  New  Vork.  Mohammed  came 
among  his  peo|)le  intending  to  purify  and  elevate  them,  to  make  them  a 
better  people,  and  he  did  so.  The  history  of  Mohammedanism  we  have  in 
English,  as  1  have  shown,  is  inaccurate,  untruthful,  and  full  of  prejudice. 

In  order  to  understand  the  spirit  of  Islam,  let  us  take  the  prophet  as  a 
child.  He  was  born  in  Mecca.  .Ml  historians — and  I  shall  simply  now 
state  what  C^liristian  historians  have  written  of  him  -are  agreed  that  he 
was  remarkal)lu  as  a  boy  for  the  purity  of  his  character,  lie  was  utterly 
free  from  the  vices  which  afflicted  the  youth  of  .Mecca,  As  he  grew  to 
manhood  his  character  became  unimpeachable,  .so  much  so  that  he  was 
known  all  over  the  city  as  "the  trusty."  Those  characteristics  with  which 
he  is  accredited  by  Christian  writers  were  manifested  in  no  degree  what- 
ever. 

lie  began  life  as  a  merchant,  following  his  uncle's  caravans  to  southern 
Europe  and  Syria,  and  he  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  was  an  excellent 
bu.siness  man.  lie  was  successful,  so  much  so  that  the  wealthy  widow  Kadi- 
jah,  whose  husband  had  died,  selected  him  to  take  charge  of  her  business 
'  interests,  lie  had  never  displayed  any  disposition  to  associate  with  the  fair 
sex;  sensuality  was  no  part  of  his  character  at  all.  He  married  this  widow, 
and  with  her  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  with  which  he  engaged  in  the 
same  trade  as  his  uncle,  .\bu  Taleb. 

This  marriage,  by  the  way,  was  not  brought  about  by  Mohammed.  lie 
did  not  go  to  Kadijah  and  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  she,  taking  perhaps  a 
mercenary  view  of  the  situation,  engaged  him  for  life  to  be  her  business 
manager.  Mohammed  rejected  the  proposal  at  tirst  and  would  have  refused 
it  altogether,  but  his  uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  said  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  and  that  he  should  marry  her.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  laws  of 
his  country  allow  him  to  take  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased.  Christian  histo- 
rians agree  that  he  was  true  to  Kadijah  for  twenty-five  years  and  never 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  take  another  wife.  He  was  true  to  her 
until  the  day  of  her  death. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  word  Islam  means.  It  is  the  most  expressive 
word  in  existence  for  a  religion.  It  means  simply  and  literally  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God.  It  means  aspiration  to  God.  The  .Moslem  system  is 
designed  to  cultivate  all  that  is  purest  and  noblest  and  grandest  in  the 
human  character.  Some  people  say  Islam  is  impossible  in  a  high  state  of 
civilization.  Now,  that  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  Look  at  Spain  in  the 
eighth  century,  when  it  was  the  center  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  when 
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Christian  Europe  went  to  Moslem  Spain  to  learn  all  that  there  was  worth 
knowing — languages,  arts,  all  the  new  discoveries  were  to  he  found  in  Mos- 
lem Spain  and  in  Moslem  Spain  alone.  There  was  no  civilization  in  the 
world  as  high  as  that  of  Moslem  Sjiain. 

With  this  spirit  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  (lod  is  inctdcatcd  the  idea 
of  individual  responsijjility,  that  every  man  is  rcspoiisii)lc  not  lo  iliis  man 
or  that  man,  or  the  other  man,  l)Ut  responsible  to  ( lod  for  every  thought  and 
act  of  his  life.  He  must  pay  for  every  act  that  lie  commits;  he  is  rewardecl 
for  every  thought  he  thinks.  There  is  no  nu-diator,  there  is  no  priesthood, 
there  is  no  ministry. 

The  .Moslem  brotherhood  stands  upon  a  (jcifect  e(|ualitv,  recognizing 
onlv  the  fatherhood  of  (jod  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  I'imir,  who 
leads  in  prayer,  |)reaclies  no  sermon.  He  goes  to  tlie  Pios(|ue  every  day  at 
noon  and  reads  two  chapters  from  the  holy  Koran.  He  descends  to  the 
floor  upon  a  perfect  level  with  the  hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  worshipers,  and 
the  prayer  goes  t)ii,  he  smi|)ly  leading  it.  The  whole  svstem  is  calculated 
to  inculcate  that  idea  of  perfect  hrotherliood. 

The  subject  is  so  broad  that  1  can  only  toucii  upon  it.  There  is  so 
much  unfamiliar  to  .\mericans  and  Englishmen  in  Ishim  that  1  regret 
exceedingly  1  have  not  more  time  to  sjieak  of  it.  \  man  said  to  me  in 
New  York  the  other  day  :  "  Must  1  give  up  Jesus  and  the  Bible  if  I  become 
a  Mohammedan? "  No,  no?  There  is  no  .\hissiilnuiii  on  earth  who  does 
not  recognize  the  inspiration  of  Jesus.  The  system  is  one  that  has  been 
taught  by  Moses,  by  .\braham,  by  Jesus,  i)y  .Mohammed,  by  everv  inspired 
man  the  world  has  ever  known.  Von  need  not  give  u|)  Jesus,  iuit  assert 
your  manhood.     Goto  God. 

Now  let  us  work  at  the  practical  side  of  l>l,'iin  in  reference  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  spirit  of  Islam  to  daily  life.  .\  Mussulman  is  told  that  he  must 
pray.  .So  is  everyone  else;  so  are  the  followers  of  everv  other  religion. 
Hut  the  .Nlussulman  is  not  tokl  to  pray  when  he  feels  like  it.  if  it  does  not 
interfere  with  business,  with  his  inclinations  or  some  particular  engage- 
ment. .Some  people  do  not  prav  at  such  times;  they  say  it  does  not  make 
very  much  ilifference,  we  can  make  it  up  some  other  time.  A  little  study  of 
human  nature  will  show  tiiat  there  are  people  who  pray  from  a  conscien- 
tious iilea  of  doing  a  duty,  but  there  are  a  great  many  others  who  shirk  a 
duty  at  every  chance  if  it  interferes  with  pleasure  or  business. 

The  wisdom  of  Mohammed  was  apparent  in  the  single  item  of  prayer. 
He  did  not  sav,  "  Pray  when  yon  feel  like  it,"  but  "  Pray  live  times  a  day  at 
a  certain  time."  The  Mussulman  rises  in  the  morning  before  daylight, 
because  his  first  prayer  must  be  said  before  the  first  streaks  of  light  appear 
in  the  east.  At  just  the  first  trace  of  dawn  he  sinks  upon  his  knees  and 
offers  his  prayer  to  God.  The  prayer  can  be  said  at  no  other  lime.  That  is 
the  time  to  say  it.  The  result  is  he  must  get  up  in  the  morning  to  d(»  it.  It 
encourages  early  rising.    Now,  you  may  say  that  is  a  slavish  system.     Very 
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true.  Humanity  differs  very  miterially.  There  are  men  who  need  a  slavish 
system.  We  have  evideiu-es'  of  it  all  around  us,  in  every  religious  system 
known.  They  want  to  lie  slaves  to  a  system,  and  let  us  take  that  system 
which  will  at'complish  the  Itest  results.  His  next  prayer  is  said  lietween 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  or  just  as  the  sun  is  passing  the  meridian.  At  no 
other  time.  The  third  prayer  is  lietween  four  and  live  o'clock.  The  fourth 
prayer  is  just  as  the  sun  has  sunk  in  the  west.  The  light  of  the  day  is  dying 
out.     The  last  prayer  of  the  day  is  repeated  just  before  he  steps  into  bed. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  want  to  argue  over 
doctrinal  matters,  as  to  the  exact  time  of  this  evening  prayer,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  other  ones.  Some  Mussulmans  will  insist  upon  it  that  you 
can  pray  any  time  alter  the  sunset  pr.iver.  Others  say  no,  you  must  pray 
when  you  go  to  bed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  what  I  know  of  the 
prophet's  character  that  he  intended  that  that  was  to  be  the  last  prayer  of 
the  day,  and  that  a  man  should  go  to  sleep  presenting  his  soul  |>urified  to 
God. 

Now,  before  that  man  says  a  prayer  he  must  wash  himself — he  performs 
his  ablutions.  The  result  is  that  the  intelligent  Mussulman  is  physically 
clean.  It  is  not  optional  with  him  to  take  his  bath  and  perform  his  ablu- 
titins  when  he  sees  Ht,  but  he  must  do  it  just  before  he  prays.  That  system, 
as  applied  to  the  masses  intelligently,  must  secure  beneficial  results.  There 
are  Mohammedans  who  say  they  do  not  need  to  pray.  The  other  Moham- 
medans say,  "That  is  between  you  and  (iod,  I  believe  I  must  pray."  The 
system  is  so  thoroughly  elastic,  so  thoroughly  applici'.ble  to  all  the  needs  of 
humanity  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  exactly  the  system  that  we  need  in 
our  country,  and  that  is  why  1  am  here,  that  is  why  I  am  in  the  United 
States. 

A  gentleman  asked  mj  if  we  had  organized  a  mission  in  New  York. 
I  told  him  yes,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  that  we  simply  wanted  peo- 
ple to  study  Islam  and  know  what  it  was.  The  day  of  blind  belief  has 
passed  away.  Intelligent  humanity  wants  a  reason  for  every  belief,  and  I 
say  that  that  spirit  is  commendable  and  should  be  encouraged  wherever  it 
goes,  and  that  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  spirit  of  Islam. 

We  speak  of  using  force,  that  Mohamnic-<l  went  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other.  I  want  to  show  to  you  t<i-morrow  that 
he  did  not  do  anything  of  the  sort.  No  man  is  expected  to  believe  any- 
thing that  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  reason  ar.d  common  sense. 

There  is  one  particular  spirit  which  is  a  |).irt  <if  the  Isliimistic  idea  that 
prevails  among  the  Moslems-  -and  now  I  an)  speaking  not  of  the  lower 
classes,  not  of  the  masses  of  the  Moslems  the  missionaries  see  when  they  go 
to  the  East,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  educated,  intelligent  Moslems,  and 
thev  are  the  safest  guides.  No  one  would  expect  nie  to  go  into  the  slums  of 
Chicago  to  find  a  rellection  of  the  Christian  religion.  You  cannot  expect 
to  tind  it  in  the  character  and  the  acts  and  the  thoughts  of  a  pour,  ignorant 
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cdolie,  v'ho  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  whn  has  associated  with  the 
most  def/raded  characters  all  his  life. 

Uui  (he  spirit  that  prevails  among  the  Moslems  of  the  higher  class  is 
indiiference  to  this  world.  This  world  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  the 
world  beyond  is  the  world  to  strive  for,  the  life  beyond  is  the  life  that  has  some 
value  to  it.  It  is  worth  devoting  all  our  lives  to  secure  in  that  life  happi- 
ness and  perfect  bliss.  The  idea  of  paradise  naturally  follows.  It  is  popu- 
larly believed  that  Mohammed  talked  of  a  paradise  where  beautiful  hoaris 
were  given  to  men,  that  they  led  a  life  of  sensual  joy  and  luxury,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  That  idea  is  no  more  absurd  than  the  golden  streets  and 
pearly  gates  idea  of  the  Christian.  Mohammed  taught  us  a  spiritual  truth, 
he  taught  a  truth  which  every  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  spiritual  side 
of  religion  ought  to  know.  And  he  taught  it  in  a  manner  which  would 
most  readily  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

The  poor  Arabs  who  lived  in  the  dry,  sandy  deserts  looked  upon  broad 
fields  of  green  grass  and  flowing  rivers  and  beautiful  trees  as  a  paradise. 
We  who  are  accustomed,  perhaps,  to  that  sort  of  thing,  some  of  us  run  away 
with  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  a  golden  street  and  pearly  gates  are  better  than 
that.  1  lis  idea  was  to  show  them  that  they  were  to  secure  a  perfect  bliss,  and 
to  an  Arab,  if  he  could  reach  an  open  field  where  the  grass  grew  green  under 
his  feet,  and  the  birds  sang  and  the  trees  bore  pearls  and  rubies,  and  all  that 
.sort  of  thing,  it  would  be  bliss.  .Mind  you,  Mohammed  never  taught  that, 
but  he  is  credited  with  teaching  it,  and  I  believe  he  taught  something  to 
illustrate  this  great  spiritual  truth  that  he  was  trying  to  force  upon  their 
minds,  and  it  has  been  corrupted  into  the  idea  of  a  garden  full  of  houris. 

The  next  feature  of  the  spirit  of  Isluni  is  its  fraternity.  One  of  the  tirst 
things  that  Mohammed  did  after  being  driven  out  of  Mecca  and  located  in 
.Medina  was  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  Moslem  brotherhood,  with  a 
perfect  community  of  piuoerty,  a  socialistic  i-.lea  impracticable  in  this  civili- 
zation but  perfectly  practical  at  that  time,  llis  followers  as.sembled  around 
him  and  contributed  all  they  had.  'I'he  i<lea  was,  "  Uu  anything  to  help  your 
brother,  what  belongs  to  your  brother  belongs  t(»  you,  and  what  belongs  to 
you  belongs  to  your  brother.     If  he  needs  help,  help  him." 

Caste  lines  are  broken  down  entirely.  We  find  on  one  occasion  Omar, 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  vigorous  of  his  (Jaliphs,  exchanged  with  his 
slave  in  riding  on  the  camel.  The  daughters  of  Mohammed  in  ).he  house- 
hold would  diviile  the  time  grinding  corn  with  the  slaves.  Tlu-  idea  was 
taught  "your  slave  is  your  brother."  Social  conditions  make  him  vour 
slave,  but  In;  is  none  the  less  vour  luother.  This  idea  of  close  fraternity, 
this  extreme  ileviitimi  to  fraternity,  was  tlie  cause  of  the  Moslem  triumph  al 
arms.  In  the  later  years,  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  that  idea  w;is 
paraniouiil  in  everv  instance,  anil  it  was  only  when  that  ImhkI  of  Iralernily 
was  broken  that  we  liiid  the  decadence  of  the  Isianiistic  power  in  Spain. 

Keaders  of  history  can  very  readily  trace  where   the   lirst  serpent  made 
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itH  entry  into  (he  IslAinistic  social  system,  that  serpent  of  diitunion  in  divis- 
ion. We  find  the  Christians  coming  up  on  the  other  side,  closely  knit  in 
the  same  bond  of  brotherhood.  Does  that  bond  of  brotherhood  exist  to-day? 
It  exists  among  the  Mussulmans  of  India.  It  exists  among  the  l>etter  class 
of  Mussulmans  of  Egypt  and  Turl<ey  in  a  degree  that  would  surprise  you. 
I  know  an  old  man  in  Bombay  who  had  lost  everything  and  was  being 
helped  along  by  his  .Mohammedan  brethren,  A  wealthy  man,  reputed  to  be 
worth  something  like  half  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  owne<l  n 
very  beautiful  yacht,  and  this  man  went  to  him  and  said  :  "  I  want  to 
borrow  your  yacht  to  go  fishing."  "  Certainly,  lake  it  whenever  you  want 
it ;  it  is  yours." 

During  my  stay  in  the  East,  every  time  I  visited  Bombay,  almost,  that 
old  fellow  would  go  out  fishing.  I  dined  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Mus- 
sulman, and  that  same  old  man  came  in.  As  he  entered  the  door  he  said, 
"  Peace  be  with  you."  A  chair  was  set  for  him  at  the  table.  We  were  eat- 
ing at  the  table  at  that  time,  in  deference  to  me,  possibly.  Usually  they  eat 
upon  the  floor,  in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  and  with  their  fingers,  but  the 
better  class  of  Mohammedans,  or  rather  those  who  have  acquired  Euro|)ean 
ideas,  eat  with  the  fork  and  knife,  with  glass  furniture  on  the  table,  etc. 
On  that  occasion  we  were  at  the  tabic,  and  this  old  man  was  invited  to  sit 
down  and  take  dinner  with  us.  That  fraternal  idea  impressed  me  more 
deeply,  possibly,  than  anytl.ing  else.  I  felt  that  I  was  among  my  brclhrcn, 
and  that  Mussulmans  were  brothers  the  world  over,  and  1  know  that  is  one 
of  the  basic  principles  of  the  system,  and  that  belongs  strictlv  to  the  spirit 
of  Islam. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  this  :  that  there  is  no  system  that  has  been  .so 
wilfully  and  persistently  misrepresented  as  Isl.im,  both  by  tvriters  of 
so-called  history  and  by  the  newspaper  press.  There  is  no  character  in  the 
whole  range  of  history  so  little,  so  imperfectly,  understood  as  Moliamined. 
I  feel  that  Americans,  as  a  rule,  are  disposed  to  go  to  the  bottom  facts,  and 
to  ascertain  really  what  Mohammed  was  and  what  he  did,  and  when  they 
have  done  so  I  feel  that  we  shall  have  a  universal  system  which  will  ele- 
vate our  social  system  at  least  to  the  position  where  it  belongs.  1  thank 
you. 
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Christ  is  tlie  revclnlinti  of  wliat  (ioii  Is  ami  of  what  tnuii  must  liccoiiie. 
Me  revealed  the  character  of  (lot!  as  love  sufferini;  for  the  sins  of  man.  His 
whole  conception  of  himself  was  summed  up  in  these  words,  "Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  World,"  and  we  >,'ft  the  full  lliouis'ht  of  his  revelation  1)V 
emphasizing  the  latter  part  of  this  supreme  title,  and  realizing  lluil  lie  came 
not  to  save  selected  individuals  nor  any  chosen  race,  hut  to  save  the  whole 
world.  There  is  a  very  real  .sense  in  which  it  was  not  necessary  for  Christ 
to  come  into  the  world  in  oriler  that  individuals  might  liecome  ac(|uainted 
with  God." 

Hut  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  lo  save  the  world  itself.  .\s  a  recent 
writer  has  well  saiil,  it  is  a  deadly  mistake  to  sujipose  that  "Christ  ."■•inipiv 
came  to  rescue  as  many  as  possible  out  of  a  wrecked  and  sinking  world." 
lie  came  to  give  the  church  a  "<(immission  that  includes  the  saving  of  the 
wreck  itself,  the  ijuieling  of  its  contusion  an<l  struggle,  the  relief  of  its 
wretchedness,  a  deliverance  from  its  destruction." 

'{"his  certainlv  was  his  own  conception  of  his  mission  upon  earth.  This 
also  seems  to  have  lieen  the  understanding  of  his  earliest  followers.  This 
certainly  was  the  conception  that  Paul  had  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  was  also  the  conception  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  of  the  earlier  cen- 
turies. 

'I'he  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  .Saviour  of  the  world  may  he 
expressed,  as  has  already  l)een  suggested,  in  four  concejilions. 

First.  lie  was  a  new  and  complete  revelation  of  Cod's  eternal  suffer- 
ing for  the  redemjition  of  humanity.  He  showed  that  God  was  pure,  and 
unsellish,  and  meek,  and  forgiving,  and  that  he  had  always  been  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  men.  He  revealed  the  meaning  of  forgiveness  and  of  deliv- 
erance from  sin.  It  had  been  costing  (jod  to  forgive  sin  all  that  it  had 
cost  man  to  bear  it,  and  more.  This  had  to  be  in  God's  thought  beff)re  he 
made  the  world.  In  the  words  of  a  modern  prophet,  "The  cross  of  Christ 
indicates  the  cost,  and  is  the  pledge  of  God's  eternal  friendship  for  man." 
Jesus  Christ  was  in  no  sen.se  a  shield  for  us  from  the  wrath  of  God,  but  "was 
the  effulgence  of  God's  glorv  and  the  very  image  of  his  substance."  He 
said  to  one  of  his  disciples  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
The  heart  of  his  teaching  was,  "that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
liis  only  begotten  Son."  He  came  to  show  us  that  the  world  had  never 
belonged  to  the  powers  of  evil,  but  that  in  his  original  thought,  God  had 
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(k-ciilLMi  that  a  moriil  world  Hhoultl  l>f  created ;  and  lliat  in  tli.M  decinion, 
wliicli  xave  (o  luinianity  the  clmice  of  ^o(mI  and  evil,  he  had  to  take  u|>on 
hiniHcK  infinite  siifferinx  until  the  world  should  he  hrouKJil  haek  to  him. 
The  redemption  of  the  world  hy  Chri.st  is  a  part  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  for  Christ. 

Our  second  thouKliI  conceinitiK  the  mission  of  Jesus  is,  that  his  life  was 
the  expretiHion  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  nian.  We  are  told  that  .\dam 
was  created  in  the  inia)i(e  of  lio<|,  and  if  he  had  lieen  an  obedient  child  it 
may  have  hcen  that  he  would  have  yrown  up  to  he  a  full-^rown  son  of  the 
Kternal ;  hut  he  sold  his  l)irlhrii{ht  for  a  mess  of  |)otta>;e.  The  second 
Adam  was  tlie  Son  of  Man,  revealing  to  us  that  the  perfect  man  differs  in 
no  respect  from  the  perfect  tiod.  lie  was  (iod.  lie  became  man  ;  not  « 
man,  liut  MriM.  lie  was  (>od  and  man,  not  two  persons  in  one  existence, 
I  hut  revealing  the  i<lentily  of  man  and  (iod,  when  man  should  have  attained 
unto  the  place  that  he  had  always  occupied  in  the  eternal  thought.  J'he 
marveh)us  counterpart  of  this  revelation  is  that  when  (Jod  shall  have  per- 
fected his  thought  concerning  us,  that  man  shall  have  to  become  in  all 
things  like  unto  Jesus  (Christ.  Mamec  says  thai  all  depenils  on  whether  we 
decide  the  first  or  second  .\dam  the  head  of  the  human  race.  "  I  would 
have  you  know,"  says  the  great  apostle  of  the  (lentiles,  that  "the  head  of 
every  man  is  Christ." 

The  blood  of  the  world  was  poi.soned,  and  needed  an  infusion  of  puritv 
for  the  correction  of  its  standards  and  bestowal  of  desire  and  power  to  attain 
unto  its  high  possibility.  This  was  a  partial  object  and  result  of  the  mission 
of  Christ.  He  showed  that  the  destiny  of  man  was  to  be  one  with  God,  an<l 
}  that  infinite  misery  would  be  the  result  of  the  avoidance  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  God  would  count  nothing  "dear  to  himself,"  or  to  man,  that 
this  might  be  accomplished. 

The  third  great  thought  in  connection  with  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ 
is,  that  through  the  completeness  of  his  redemption  there  i"  no  necessity  nor 
reason  for  any  form  of  sin  in  the  individual. 

A  great  preacher  has  told  us  that  Christ  is  able  to  save  "  unto  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth,  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  time,  to  the  uttermo.st 
periods  of  life,  to  the  uttermost  length  of  depravity,  to  the  uttermost  de|)th 
of  iniserv,  and  to  the  uttermost  measure  of  perfection."  The  way  of  salva- 
tion for  the  individual  through  Christ  is  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God 
making  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  the  discerning  the  only  real 
principles  of  power,  in  losing  the  life,  in  order  to  save  it,  and  the  glad  for- 
saking of  all  things  to  become  his  disciple  and  to  "  fill  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ,  for  his  body's  sake."  It  is  here  that  the 
teaching  and  the  life  of  Jesus  are  in  glorious  unity.  The  cross  is  not  one 
thing  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  another.  The  kingdom  which  the 
Prince  of  Peace  came  to  establish  on  earth  had  for  its  constitution  those 
vital  words  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  one  word  love  ;  and  he,  him< 
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Hclf  wan  the  vxliibitiitii  of  what  it  mount  to  do  ns  he  hnil  iiaiil,  and  even  to 
joyfully  Kiiffer  deutli  f<ir>riKlilctiusnfS)t'  Kiikt-. 

Knith  in  C'hriKt  iii  nut  »»  much  (hu  condition  iis  it  is  llie  evidence  of  a 
man's  salvation.  "  Jetius  (!hriHl  i.s  the  touchstone  of  diariutei."  .\nd  faith 
in  Christ  is  that  quality  of  ri^hleoUHncss  liy  which  a  man  sees  in  Jesus  that 
which  he  himself  wishes  to  Im;,  rcali/.es  that  he  may  lie  and  determines  that 
he  will  lie.  (tod  has  no  way  of  saving'  men,  save  by  conforming  them  to 
the  ima^e  ot  his  Son.  Kor  a  man  wlio  .sees  (his,  lielieves  in  the  love  of  (iod, 
in  the  for^ivenes..  of  sins  and  the  redemplion  of  the  world  ;  and  surren<lcrs 
himself  to  the  mastership  of  Jesus;  this  is  not  onlv  a  possiliility  hut  a  cer- 
tainty. 

The  last  thought  concerniuK  the  salvation  of  the  world  throUKh  JesuH 
Christ  is,  that  the  loving  riKhteousness  of  (iod  must  lie  finally  triumphant. 

( )ne  cannot  conceive  of  a  her.ven  in  which  man  should  not  be  a  moral 
lieing  and  free  to  choose  good  or  evil,  as  he  is  upon  this  earth;  and  the  joy 
of  heaven  will  consist  largely  in  that  glad  tixity  of  will  that  shall  eternally 
lose  itself  in  God. 

Hut  what  a  terrible  conception  comes  to  us  of  the  lost  world,  when  we 
conceive  ourselves  in  spite  of  all  the  loving-kindness  and  sacrifice  of  the 
eternal  Uod,  as  still  choosing  to  go  on  in  sin,  determining  to  resi.^t  his  love, 
conscious  of  it  and  yet  without  the  power  to  escape  it.  No  hell  can  extinguish 
the  righteousness  of  God,  and  no  flames  consume  his  love,  which  is  the  mani- 
festation of  his  righteousness,  and  must  pursue  all  unrighteousness  in  every 
sinner  with  a  "  worm  that  <lieth  not  and  a  lire  that  is  not  quenched," 

And  as  for  our  conception  of  heaven  ;  when  the  wtirld  shall  obey  Jesus 
Christ,  and  when  all  those  who  have  surrendennl  unto  his  heart  of  love  and 
have  been  working  with  him  throughout  the  i^ons,  in  the  establishment  of 
righteousness,  shall  be  with  him  in  the  new  earth,  no  other  heaven  can  be 
imagined. 

This  must  be  the  end  of  the  atonement  of  the  life  and  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  keeping  of  his  commandments,  which  are  all  summed  up  in 
the  great  name  of  (jod,  which  is  love. 

With  shame  I  confess,  that  all  the  disciples  naming  tlie  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  have  not  fully  done  his  will  in  his  spirit  of  self-sacrilice,  and  indeed 
have  sometimes  scarcely  seemed  to  apprehend  it.  We  have  already  in  this 
Parliament  been  rebuked  by  India  and  Japan  with  the  charge  that  Christians 
do  not  priiclice  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

I  might  reply  by  pointing  to  our  hosjiital  walls  and  college  towers  and 
myriad  ministries  of  mercy; — but  I  forbear.  We  have  done  something;  but 
with  shame  and  tc?.:s  I  say  it,  that  as  kingdoms  and  empires  and  republic, 
as  states  and  municipalities  and  in  our  commercial  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions, and  even  in  a  large  measure  as  an  organized  church,  we  have  not  been 
practising  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  he  said  them  and  meant  them,  as  the 
earliest  disciples  understood  and  practised  them ;  and  as  we  must  again  sub- 
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niit  to  them,  if  we  art-  to  hv  flii'  winners  of  tlif  world  for  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
no  excuse  lo  s!iy  tiiat  will)  ('lirislians,  the  nation  is  not  tlie  Church.  That  is 
a  still  furliier  confession  of  comparative  failure.  We  have  lacked  the  power 
of  conquest,  liecause  orijanized  Christianity  has  been  saying  "  Lord,  l-ord,"  to 
her  Master;  and  as  regards  politics  and  society  and  property  and  industry  has 
not  lieen  doing  the  things  that  he  said.  Itenjaniin  Franklin  said  that  a  genera- 
tion of  followers  of  Jesus  who|)ractised  his  teachings  wouhl  change  the  face  of 
tile  earth.  .\nd  it  is  true.  Wiien  evil  shall  go  forth  with  its  deailly  poisijn  ready 
for  dissemination,  and  tind  Ciiristians  who  are  meek  and  merciful  and  poor  in 
spirit  and  |)ure  in  heart,  and  who  count  it  all  joy  to  be  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness' sake;  when  it  shall  dart  its  venomeil  tongue  at  men  and  women 
who  "resist  not  evil,"  who  "give  to  him  that  asketh,"  aniJ  from  the 
borrower  do  not  turn  away;  who  "being  struck  upon  one  cheek  turn  the 
other  also,"  who  "love  their  enemies,  bless  those  that  curse  them,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  them,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  them  and  perse- 
cute them,"  who  forgive  their  debtors  because  God  has  forgiven  them  ;  then 
shall  the  old  serpent  llnd  no  blood  that  shall  be  responsive  to  his  poisonous 
touch,  and  shall  sting  himself  unto  the  death,  even  as  he  did  under  that  other 
cross ;  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  token  of  the  impotence  of  righteousness, 
but  which  was  the  wisdom  and  the  |)o\ver  of  CJod  unto  salvation  and  the 
prophecy  of  the  t'  iumph  of  eternal  love. 

Om-  brethren  from  across  the  .sea  have  said  all  we  need  ask  them  to 
sav,  when  instead  of  attacking  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  they  show 
that  we  fail,  only  becau.se  we  may  have  said  "  Lord,  Lord,"  and  not  done 
the  things  that  he  said.  The  oidy  hope  of  Asia  as  of  America,  and  of 
.\frica  as  of  Kurope,  is  in  the  love  of  God,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
universal  kingdom  of  peace,  which  must  be  set  U|)  on  earth,  and  which  shall 
have  ho  end.  It  is  of  universal  application.  Jesus  was  born  in  the  Last, 
and  has  gained  his  greatest  jjresent  triumphs  in  the  West.  When  men  shall 
have  begun  again  to  practice  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  every  walk  and 
relationshij)  of  life,  then  there  will  be  no  social  enigmas  unsolved  and  no 
political  ((uestions  unanswered,  but  men  shall  be  in  union  with  God  and  at 
peace  with  one  anoth'M- ;  and  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  one,  in  the  creation 
of  "the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  And  there  are  indica- 
tions of  such  a  triumph  now.  Kvery  language  may  be  translated  into 
every  other  tongue  of  man.  The  last  religion  of  the  world  has  been 
investigated  anil  its  teachings  are  open  to  the  eyes  of  all.  The  time  is 
near  when  we  shall  clearly  know  what  now  we  dimly  see  in  Jesus  Christ 
that  "Love  is  righteousness  in  action,"  that  God  is  love,  and  law  is  gospel, 
and  sin  has  been  transformed  into  righteousness;  then  shall  we  see  "that 
unto  each  one  of  us  was  this  grace  given  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
gift  of  Christ,  and  we  shall  all  "attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God;  unto  a  full-grown  man  ;  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 
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liV  TlIK  Rkv.  Thkodokk  F.  VVright. 

There  are  certain  dicta  of  Scripture  which  are  universal  because  fun- 
damental, and  fundamental  because  universal.  One  of  these  is  that  saying 
of  the  Apostle  John,  "  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him." 

It  is  in  the  lii{ht  of  this  fact  of  the  universal  Divine  Love  that  the  fallen 
condition  of  man  Hnds  its  remedy  disclosed.  Fallen  man  was  succored  by 
the  same  Love  that  created  him.  The  father  of  the  prodigal  does  not  sulk 
in  his  tent  while  some  elder  brother  is  left  to  search  out  the  wanderer  and 
bring  him  in,  pointing  to  the  wounds  he  got  in  rescuing  him  as  a  means  of 
softening  the  heart  of  the  father  ;  nay,  the  father  watches  the  pathway  with 
longing,  and  sends  his  love  after  the  boy,  and  when  the  wavward  one  is  vet 
a  great  way  off,  he  sees,  he  hath  compassion,  he  runs,  he  falls  on  his  neck, 
he  kisses  him,  he  bids  them  bring  the  robe,  the  ring,  the  shoes,  the  fatted 
calf,  he  repro'es  the  cold  vindictiveness  of  the  elder  brother,  he  is  all  shep- 
herd-like. 

Intellectually,  man  has  not  fallen.  He  is  as  bright  as  he  ever  was. 
He  is  growing  brighter.  The  evolution  of  intellect  is  indisputable.  But  as 
to  the  will,  w^hat  is  man  ?  We  are  making  men  shrewd,  but  we  are  not 
making  them  good.  The  human  mind  wants  reaching  in  its  depths.  The 
motives  behind  our  thinking  want  renewal.  Mow  should  the  Divine  Love 
accomplish  the  recovery  of  the  lost  state  ?  The  remedy  was  within  the 
keeping  of  the  Infinite  Love  and  Wisdom,  which  had  so  far  made  and  con- 
ducted man. 

If  God  would  come  with  any  mercy,  he  must  descend  to  the  place  of 
the  fallen.  To  take  upon  himself  the  nature  born  of  woman  would  be  his 
means  of  redemption. 

This  was  no  merely  vicarif)us  act  of  a  subordinate  person.  It  was  the 
act  of  God  himself  to  restore  the  vital  union  between  man  and  himself,  that 
union  which  man  had  severed  l)y  increasing  self-assertion,  waywardness  and 
wickedness,  and  which  could  only  be  renewed  by  contrition  and  return  and 
reconciliation. 

Thus  the  will  and  the  power  to  rescue  and  reconcile  wayward  souls 
sprang  from  the  Infinite  Love ;  the  method  was,  and  is,  that  of  the  Divine 
order,  and  the  result  in  the  individual  redeemed  through  repentance  and 
regeneration  is  just  what  man's  fallen  state  required  and  requires.  As  Paul 
said:    "God  was  in  the  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself." 
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THE     KSSKNTIAI.    ONKNKSS    OK    KTHICAI,    IDKAS 
AMONG  ALL  MKN. 

Hv  Ki  V.  Ida  C.  Hi  i  iin. 

Of  ethical  ideas,  not  of  etiiicai  sysU'ins  or  doctrines,  am  I  iiiddeii  lo 
speak  to-day. 

Let  me  say  ethical  sense.  It  will  mean  the  same  and  l)e  more  simple. 
The  universality  of  the  ethical  sense. 

(Iravitation  is  not  more  surely  a  fact,  it  seems  to  us,  than  is  the  unil\'  of 
all  life.  If  life  is  a  whole,  then  that  which  is  an  essential  (pialilv  of  ()//(■  f'url 
must  lie  common  to  the  whole.  ThroULfh  all  life  not  onlv  an  eternal  pur- 
pose runs,  hut  an  eternal  moral  purjtose.  Human  history  has  heen  a  struiinle 
of  man  to  understand  himself  ami  the  other  selves,  and  beyond  -that  the 
Inlinite  Self. 

Right  and  \vrr)ni,'  can  never  he  found  in  outer  conditions,  forces  or  results. 
These  mav  furnish  data  by  which  decisions  may  be  made  in  regard  lo  the  use- 
fulness or  u.selessness  of  certain  ways  of  doing,  but  there  is  no  element  here  of 
rightness  or  wrongness.  Not  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  exterior  conduct, 
but  the  conscious  purpose,  the  imperative  I  ought,  I  will,  changing  bv  virtue 
of  divine  necessity  to  I  must — this  is  the  ethical  i'  tent  of  all  religions.  For 
out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  'I'hc  results  of  reasoning  will  inform 
conscience  and  man  will  discover  higher  incentive  for  action,  newer  inter- 
pretations of  expediency  and  tiner  variations  of  choice,  as  he  passes  through 
God's  judgment  days  by  the  way  of  intellectual  development.  Evil,  yea, 
sin,  will  be  found  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  advancement,  the  growing 
pain  of  the  soul  ;  the  unfiuencliable  spirit  will  have  its  wav  with  all  these, 
yea,  they  shall  serve.     Thus  man  grows,  humanity  rises. 

This  is  not  a  (pieslion  necessarily  of  theologies  or  churches.  Humanitv 
does  not  reach  its  best  life  through  anv  scheme  of  redemption,  but  through 
an  age  of  long  struggle  with  (iod  to  help.  It  is  not  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?"  Iiut  "What  shall  1  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"'  The  moral  man  is 
obeving  the  God-voice,  whether  he  knows  to  call  it  that  or  not.  Is  he 
denied  theological  classilication  it  v.ili  not  be  surprising  if  he  enters  heaven 
without  a  label.  He  who  cannot  liearGod,  see  God,  feel  God,  in  the  living, 
potent  things  of  the  every  day,  must  buy  a  book  and  hnd  God  and  his  law 
there.  Hut  if  the  church  disband  or  his  book  is  burned,  where  shall  he  turn 
for  authority  ?  May  he  lie  and  steal  now  with  impunity  ?  Pity  the  man 
whose  moral  nature  is  not  a  law  unto  itself. 

Strive  from  it  though  we  may,  the  truth  appears  when  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves,  that  churches  and  creeds  have  never  done  the  world's  best 
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work.  The  cliiircli  li:is  lu'vur  fiTcil  the  slave  of  any  land.  Even  while  the 
aniiies  were  nallierini,'  which  evenluallv  freeil  the  slaves  in  this  country, 
ministers  were  preacliinv!  that  slavery  was  divinely  ordaine<l  and  right 
according  to  the  Word  of  (Jod.  I'liit  the  spirit  of  eternal  justice,  revealing 
il.self  in  the  ethical  sense  of  thousands  of  men  an<l  women,  ignoring  the 
dogma  and  its  expounders,  moved  against  the  wrong  and  overcame  it. 
There  were  those  who  could  read  hut  one  page  of  (lod's  word,  hut  in  the 
"terrihie  swift  lightning  "  of  that  judgment  day,  men  read  t!ie  law  written 
on  human  hearts. 

Try  to  evade  the  truth  if  you  will,  vou  nuist  face  it  at  last.  No  credal 
church  and  no  form  of  ecclesiasticisni  has  ever  lent  itself  to  tlie  emanci])a- 
tion  of  the  womanlialf  of  liumaniiy.  She  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers, 
because  of  the  results  of  dogmatic  hcliifs  and  theological  traditions.  l>ut 
the  ethical  sense  of  the  hmnanitx  of  which  she  is  a  part  is  lifting  her  out 
into  the  fullness  of  religious  lihertv.  She  docs  not  (dme  nito  the  fellowship 
to  write  creeds  nor  to  im|)ose  dogmas,  hut  to  cooperation  in  such  high  living 
as  shall  make  |iossil>le  religiousness.  She  comes  to  help  do  awav  with  false 
standards  ot  conduct.  I>\'  demanding  nioralil\'  f<ii'  moralilx,  |)uritv  for 
purity,  .self-respecting  manhood  lor  selfrcs|)ecling  womanliooil,  she  will  liel|i 
remove  odious  distinctions  on  accc)unl  of  se\,  and  make  one  cmle  of  morals 
do  for  both  men  and  women.  This  not  ahuie  in  the  western  world,  where 
ciremnstances  have  been  more  propitious  for  wiunan's  a<lvancement,  but  in 
all  |)arts  of  the  world.  Churches  as  a  whole  do  not  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  minister  to  the  sick,  turn  prisons  into  reformatories,  and  unite  to 
slay  the  atrocities  of  Icgali/eil  cruelty.  If  churches  were  doing  the  humane 
work  of  the  world  there  woidd  not  be  neede<l  so  many  ehdisand  associations 
and  institutions  for  pliilanlhropic  work,  and  as  outlets  for  the  ethical  sense. 
.Men  and  women  in  the  churches  and  out  of  them  do  this  work,  while  theo- 
logians are  busy  with  each  other  and  the  creeds;  these  men  and  women 
belonging  to  all  countries  and  all  races,  who  perhaps  have  not  had  time  to 
formulate  their  beliefs  about  humanitv,  are  busy  working  for  it;  who  have 
never  known  how  to  deline  (Jod,are  linding  him  in  their  daily  lives.  Eaith  ? 
Yes,  but  "faith  without  works  is  dead."  When  the  ethical  intent  has  been 
removed  from  a  theological  system  it  is  dead  faith.  Interesting  as  the  his- 
tory of  a  religious  evolution,  and  not  to  be  lightly  estimated,  but  as  a  work- 
ing force  in  spiritual  ailvancement  it  is  useless.  It  was  well  said  from  this 
platform  by  the  preacher  from  Hrooklyii  a  few  days  ago,  "Not  Christianitv 
but  Christ  1  plead."  Many  of  us  are  not  particular  about  the  Christian  name, 
l)Ut  we  do  care  about  the  Christ  spirit,  that  same  spirit  that  has  been  the 
animating  force  in  every  prophet-life.  The  religious  aspiration  which  gave 
birth  to  the  ethical  sense  that  made  to  be  alive  old  forms,  has  passed  on  to 
vivify  new  forms  and  systems  that  yet  shall  have  their  day  and  give  place  to 
others.  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life,  the  letter  killeth."  When  you 
remember  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  taught  and  have  been  done  in 
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the  name  of  Christ  du  you  woiulcr  that  our  l)ri>thcr  from  Japan  said,  "  If 
such  be  the  Ciiristian  ethics,  well,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  heathen." 
Do  you  wonder  tliat  the  cahn-souled  prophet  from  India  pleads  with  us  for 
a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  Jesus  ?  Do  we  need  assurance  that 
boasting  of  our  religion  will  not  prove  us  to  be  religious  ?  We  talk  too 
glibly,  yes,  sometimes  irreverently  in  our  boastfulness  about  these  high 
things.  We  need  to  learn  humility.  We  are  only  beginners  after  all,  all  of 
us.  When  asked  for  definitions  that  define,  man  stands  dumb,  even  before  a 
glass  blade,  and  he  is  growing  more  reverent  in  contemplation  of  the  all- 
wise,  the  all-true,  the  all-good  and  all-loving.  Kven  as  a  little  child  is  he 
learning  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Spelling  out  the  best  name  he  knows  for  his 
highest  ideal,  and  Hoping,  loving,  trusting  more  than  he  can  word  or  think. 


RELIGION  AND  MUSIC. 

1!V    I'Kor.    W.M.Dd    S.    I'KATI,    OK    I  IaKTIi  )K1). 


Music  naturally  belongs  with  the  social  sitleof  religion  rather  than  with 
its  private  side.  'I'lie  secret  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  (Icxl  has  no 
absolute  need  of  music  or  any  other  >en>uous  formulation.  <  )nly  so  far  as 
this  inmost  intercourse  exjjands  into  a  scjcial  institution,  where  outward 
expression  is  a  necessitv,  is  there  a  special  demand  for  such  a  voice  as  that 
of  music.  The  solitary  worshiper  may  set  his  prayer  and  prai>c  in  forms  of 
song  as  a  fuller  mode  of  utterance  than  cold  words;  but  he  is  not  likelv  to 
do  this  unless  he  has  lirst  learned  the  value  of  song  as  an  iin|>lement  of 
social  intercourse. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  observe  tw(j  features  of  the  visible  working  of 
religion  in  the  world.  '1  he  fust  of  these  is  that,  althoiigli  religion  is  esseii- 
tiallv  a  spiritual  alfair,  all  we  can  know  of  it,  outside  of  our  own  souls, 
is  through  various  sensuous  embodiuieiits  ;  it  is  made  luanifost  in  word  and 
deed  antl  character.  The  second  feature  is  that,  although  religion  is  essen- 
tially a  personal  affair  between  every  individual  and  (iod.  its  necessitv  of 
outward  manifestation  makes  it  also  a  social  affair.  These  two  practical 
necessities  in  religion,  the  necessity  of  concrete  manifestation  and  the  twin 
necessity  of  social  value  in  such  iiumifestation,  have  their  fullest  expression 
in  the  institution,  historic  everywhere,  of  public  worship.  In  public  worslii|i 
may  alwavs  be  seen  S(.iiie  concrete  niaiiifeslalion  of  currtnts  of  intercourse 
both  from  man  to  (lod  and  from  (iod  to  man.  and  in  this  manifestatii>ii 
there  is  a  deci<led  social  reaition  of  man  upon  m.iii  as  lliiv  --laiid  togither 
in  (hkI's  i>resence. 

These  thoughts  enable  us  t(p  see  why  music  phivs  so  huge  a  p.iil  in  the 
social  manifestations  of  religion  in  public  worsliij).  Music  ma\  have  other 
Copyriflit,  1893,  liy  J.  H.  H, 
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reasonable  n|>plications ;  but  there  shuukl  be  nu  question  about  its  religious 
application. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  corollaries  that  issue  from  these  thoughts.  Religious 
music  is  a  language,  not  a  mere  festal  robe,  not  a  spectacular  display,  not  a 
lifeless  apparition,  but  a  language  expressive  of  one  personality  and  impres- 
sive upon  other  personalities.     Assume  that  this  is  true,  what  follows? 

It  follows,  first,  that  as  a  language  its  message  or  content  should  be 
consonant  with  its  occasion.  Spiritual  truth  is  the  first  of  the  qualities  to 
be  demanded  in  the  thorough  criticism  of  religious  music.  The  message 
conveyed  by  such  music  must  be  a  genuine  one,  a  heartfelt  one,  and  one 
germane  to  the  ideal  inter-relations  between  God  and  men  and  between 
men  in  his  presence. 

Now  regarding  sacred  music  as  capable  of  containing  a  message  evi- 
dently and  powerfully  pertinent  to  the  social  manifestations  of  religion, 
particularly  in  public  worship,  we  have  three  ways  of  controlling  the  nature 
of  this  content  or  message,  three  directions  in  which  harmful  misapplica- 
tions may  be  excluded,  three  paths  always  open  for  earnest  and  enterprising 
progress.  These  three  directions  are,  briefly,  the  personality  of  religious 
musicians,  the  style  of  religious  music,  and  the  words  chosen  for  musical 
setting  for  religious  use,  including  the  artistic  consonance  of  the  setting 
with  the  text.  But  the  application  of  these  principles  is  manifest.  Not 
every  musician  is  fitted  to  be  a  religious  musician  simply  because  he  is  an 
artist.  Not  all  kinds  of  music  are  suited  to  be  used  as  sacrf  '  music  simply 
because  artistically  they  are  interesting  or  even  beautiful.  etting  words  to 
music,  however  good,  does  not  make  the  compound  tit  for  religious  use 
unless  apart  from  the  music  they  are  thus  (it,  and  unless  the  setting  makes 
their  fitness  more  ai)parent.  These  are  cardinal  principles,  applicable  to 
every  phase  of  Christianity  and  to  every  sincere  religious  system  whatso- 
ever. They  are  axiomatic  principles,  needing  only  to  be  stated  to  be 
accepted.  So  long  as  they  are  unobserved,  religious  music  will  be  mean- 
ingless and  neutral,  if  not  false  and  positively  injurious. 

But  there  is  ahotlier  equally  important  side  to  the  matter.  We  have 
noted  that  if  music  be  a  language,  its  contents  should  be  consonant  With  its 
occasion.  We  must  now  add  that  if  it  be  a  language,  its  actual  effectiveness 
should  be  diligently  cultivated  and  perfected.  Spiritual  truth  is  the  first  of 
the  qualities  deinandetl ;  spiritual  power  is  the  second.  The  (irst  (juality  is 
mainly  to  be  secured  by  magnifying  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  one  using 
such  music.  The  second  is  mainly  to  be  secured  by  tieveloping  skill  and  by 
providing  favorable  ciicuiustances.  It  is  uiifoituiintely  true  that  technical 
expeitness  without  .serious  pur|»ose  often  seems  to  be  far  more  effective  and 
valuable  than  even  great  earnestness  of  purpose  without  ade(|uate  skili.  So 
it  has  come  to  pass  loo  often  that  religious  music  has  been  entrusted  to  lliosi- 
to  whom  art  is  tirst  ami  pietv  and  cdKicalion  second  or  worse.  'I'here  will  be 
unrest  and  difficulty  wherever  religious  music  is  handled  without  due  regard 
to  both  truth  and  effectiveness  in  conjunction  and  in  due  coordination. 
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This  brings  me  to  two  practical  remarks.  The  first  o(  these  is,  that  in 
many  communities  there  is  altogether  too  much  so-called  religious  music.  It 
has  been  mechanically  turned  out  by  the  yard  and  duplicated  by  the  thou- 
sand, until  it  is  no  longer  a  message  from  one  heart  to  another,  and  until  it 
has  actually  turned  some  hearts  to  stone.  Christianity  has  borne  consum- 
mate flowers  of  song,  hymns  that  palpitate  with  precious  heart-throbs,  mel- 
odies that  mount  up  on  eagle's  wings,  anthems  and  oratorios  that  seem  to  be 
foretastes  of  the  angelic  praises ;  and  yet  these  very  blossoms  have  been  so 
imitated  and  reproduced  in  clumsy  wax  and  flim.sy  paper  that  thousands  (if 
would-be  worshipers  know  nothing  of  the  fragrant  and  fruitful  originals,  and 
are  even  disgusted  with  the  sham  and  paltriness  of  everything  called  sacred 
music.  This  prevalent  vulgarity  of  music  in  religious  uses  is  a  grievous  evil. 
Music  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  or  misused,  least  of  all  when  on  its  golden 
petals  is  stamped  the  very  image  of  God's  love  as  revealed  in  the  Christian 
heart. 

This  suggests  the  other  practical  thought.  Merely  negative  restraints 
upon  religious  music  will  never  make  it  good.  They  may  cut  off  foolish  and 
fraudulent  simulations  of  it.  But  currency  is  not  coined  by  suppressing 
counterfeits.  Side  by  side  witL  restriction  must  be  positive  education.  What 
provision  is  being  made  by  our  chief  religious  agencies  that  of  real  religious 
music  there  shnll  be  more  and  better?  This  question  is  a  pressing  one.  It 
is  one  to  which  little  satisfactory  answer  is  being  given  by  our  various  relig- 
ious bodies. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  neglect  of  the  subject  is  the  rarity  and  pov- 
erty of  literary  work  upon  it.  The  luminous  treatises  upon  religious  music 
in  its  larger  aspects  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Popular 
thought  about  religious  music,  hymns,  tunes,  anthems,  cantatas,  oratorios, 
especially  as  related  to  public  worship,  is  notoriously  defective,  weak,  fanci- 
ful, and  unfruitful.  Speaking  in  a  large  way,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
churches  have  only  barely  begun  to  master  the  skill  to  use  music  with  thor- 
ough effectiveness,  and  have  not  yet  begun  to  supply  that  atmosphere  of 
diffused  popular  appreciation  of-tiflgious  music,  which  is  pnerequisite  to  gen- 
eral and  hopeful  progress.       Hf>t*,. 

I  firmly  believe  that  religious  music  as  applied  to  Christian  purposes  is 
as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  How  it  is  with  non-Christian  religions  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  with  us  the  actual  and  the  typical  are  very  far  apart.  Nothing 
l)ut  well  considered  and  prolonged  processes  of  education  will  bring  them 
together. 

I  do  not  share  the  belief  of  some  musical  enthusiasts  that  the  coming 
century  will  .see  such  a  degree  of  musical  progress  as  to  set  music  as  the 
exclusive  language  of  higher  sentiments  of  every  sort.  But  I  do  believe  that 
in  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  there  are  hidden  vast  treasures  of 
poetic  truth  and  magazines  of  emotional  power,  which  are  now  known  only 
to  the  few  and  expended  only  for  minor  ends. 


THK  rp:lati()n  hktwkkn  religion  and 

CONDUCT. 

By  I'Koi-.  Crawford  IIuwei.i.  Toy,  oi'  Harvard  Univkrsity. 

Our  thesis  may  be  expressed  as  follows  :  Morality  is  coinpleincntarv 
to  religion,  or  it  is  the  iiulepeiulent  establishment  of  the  laws  of  conduct 
which  help  to  furnish  the  content  of  the  undefined  religious  ideal.  Let  us 
look  at  certain  facts  in  man's  moral-religious  history  which  appear  to  illus- 
trate one  part  of  this  thesis. 

First,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  ancient  world,  about  the  same  grade 
of  morality,  theoretical  and  practical,  was  attained  by  all  the  great  tuitions. 
From  this  ethical  uniformity  we  must  infer  that  the  moral  development  was 
independent  of  the  particular  form  of  religion.  Another  fact  of  the  ancient 
world  is  that  the  ethical  life  stands  in  no  direct  ratio  to  the  religiousness  of 
a  |)eoplc  or  circle.  Several  great  moral  movements  were  cliuriicteri/ed  by 
an  almost  cdinplctc  ignoring  of  the  divine  element  in  human  (houglit. 
These  are  Confucianism,  Ituddhisiii,  St(jicism,  and  Kpicureaiiism.  Turning 
to  modern  KuroiJC,  it  is  evident  that  progress  in  morality  has  been  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  growth  rather  of  general  culture  than  of  religious  fervor.  If 
religion  alone  could  have  produced  morality,  the  crusades  ought  to  have 
converted  Europe  into  an  ethically  i>ure  community ;  instead  of  which  they 
oftener  fostered  barbarity  and  vice.  The  English  I'uritans  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  among  the  most  religious  and  the  most  barbarous  and 
unscru])ulous  of  men.  In  a  word,  religion  has,  as  a  rule,  not  been  able  to 
maintain  a  high  moral  staiidiird  against  adverse  circumstances,  and  has  not 
exerted  its  proper  influence. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relation  between  religion  and  molality  we 
must  note  their  origins.  Morality,  in  the  first  place,  is  simply  a  product  of 
our  social  relations.  The  idea  of  honesty  assumes  the  existence  of  prop- 
erty, and  of  property  belonging  to  another.  In  an  unorganized  commun- 
ism, or  in  the  case  where  1  alone  am  owner,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
dishonesty.  Further,  the  idea  of  property  is  at  first  physical,  non-moral, 
involving  the  mere  notion  of  jxisscssion. 

With  the  growing  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the 
increasing  dependence  of  members  of  the  conimuiiity  on  one  another,  the 
rights  of  property  are  more  clearly  defined,  and  there  is  a  greater  disposi- 
tion to  punish  the  slightest  invasion  of  these  rights.  Recognition  of  the 
property-light  becomes  a  duty,  but  always  under  the  condition  that  gave  it 
birth,  namely,  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
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In  the  same  way  the  duties  of  truthfulness  and  of  respect  for  human 
life  have  arisen,  and  these  are  limited  by  the  same  condition. 

The  same  law  of  growth  governs  the  history  of  the  more  general 
ethical  conceptions,  l.ove  in  its  earliest  form  is  non-moral  it  is  mere 
desire  or  instinct.  Two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before  love  can  ri.se  to 
the  ethical  plane.  First,  it  must  be  transformed  from  sellish  desire  into  a 
single-minded  wish  to  secure  the  well-being  of  its  ol)ject,  and  then  it  must 
know  what  is  well-being,  lioth  these  conditions  are  attained  through 
social  intercourse. 

It  is  no  less  triie  that  it  is  from  social  intercourse  that  we  gain  the 
linal  and  fundamental  standard  of  conduct,  the  idea  of  justice.  The  indi- 
vidual comes  to  self-consciousness,  to  individuality,  and  therefore  to  rights 
and  perfection  only  in  society.  At  the  same  time,  the  content  of  justice  is 
determined  by  social  relations.  It  is  only  by  experience  that  we  can  say 
that  we  owe  just  so  much  to  each  person.  Love  can  do  no  more  than 
recognize  the  rights  of  every  being,  for  to  do  more  would  be  wrong. 

A  great  motive  for  right  living  is  supplied  by  exierience ;  namely,  the 
hope  of  worldly  well-being,  or  salvation.  Enlightened  observation  more 
and  more  shows  that  happiness  attends  virtue.  What  is  more,  from  it  the 
mind  passes  naturally  to  the  broader  ideal  of  the  well-being  of  the  world 
as  the  aim  of  life  and  the  basis  of  happiness. 

Religion,  the  sense  of  relation  to  the  e.xtra-hunum  power  of  the  universe, 
introduces  us  to  a  new  social  complex.  In  morality  the  i)artics  are  man  and 
man,  in  religion,  man  and  (iod.  In  our  moral  relations  with  a  person  or 
government  there  are  two  classes  of  influence  to  be  c(nisiilered  -the  moral 
power  of  the  personality  and  the  restraining  or  impelling  power  of  his  or 
its  physical  power  over  us.  The  second  of  these  is  what  we  call  sanctions, 
rewards  and  punishments. 

When  religious  sanctions  are  spoken  of  it  is  commonly  the  supernat- 
ural sort  that  is  meant.  It  is  an  interesting  (juestion  how  far  the  belief  in 
these  is  now  morally  effective.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  convic- 
tion of  the  religious  world  that  the  future  life  must  be  morally  the  continua- 
tion and  consequence  of  the  present.  This  must  be  esteemed  a  great  gain 
—  it  tends  to  banish  the  mechanical  and  emphasize  the  ethical  element  in 
life  and  to  raise  religion  to  the  plane  of  rationality.  Rational  religious  mor- 
ality is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  laws  of  God. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  other  side  of  religion,  communion  with  God,  as 
the  effective  source  of  religious  influence  on  conduct.  It  is  this,  in  the  tirst 
place,  that  gives  eternal  validity  to  the  laws  of  right.  Resting  on  con- 
science and  the  constitution  of  society,  these  laws  may  be  in  themselves 
obligatory  on  the  world  of  men,  but  they  acquire  a  universal  character  only 
when  we  remember  that  human  nature  itself  is  an  effluence  of  the  divine, 
and  that  human  experience  is  the  divine  self-revelation. 

Further,  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  presence  should  be  the  most 
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potent  factor  in  man's  moral  life.  The  thouKlit  of  the  uitiniatc  basis  of  life, 
int'om|>rehensilile  in  hissesscnio,  yet  known  throii>(h  liis  si;!f'Oiit|iiittinK  in 
the  world  as  the  ideal  of  rik{hl,  as  the  comrade  of  man  in  moral  life,  should 
he,  if  received  into  the  soul  as  a  living,  everydav  fact,  such  a  purifying'  and 
npliftinK  inlluence  as  no  merely  human  relationslii|i  luis  ever  enk^cndercd. 

l<elik;ion,  then,  in  itself  furnishes  us  with  no  rules  of  conduct  ;  it 
accepts  the  rules  worked  out  hy  human  experience.  'Ihe  deepest,  the  ulti- 
mate .source  of  our  ethical  codes,  as  actual  |)henomena,  is  .social  unity.  The 
liuildin^'  U|i  of  this  unity  is  the  highest  moral  duty  of  us  all,  and  offense 
against  it  is  the  I)' ickest  sin  of  which  man  is  capulde.  Here  we  see  Ihe 
moral  function  of  love.  It  has  no  code,  hut  it  is  an  impulse  which  tends  to 
foster  unity. 

Keligion,  accepting  the  ethical  code  estahlished  hy  man,  identities  it 
with  the  will  and  nature  of  Deity.  Ihe  im(>etus  which  thus  comes  to  the 
moral  life  is  obvious.  There  is  the  enthusiasm  wiiich  springs  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  heinj,'  a  |)ait  of  a  vast  scheme,  liuovaiuy  yiveii  hy  hopefulness 
or  certainty  of  linal  victory,  and  the  exaltation  of  loyalty  to  a  great  aim  and 
a  transcendent  person.  The  true  power  of  reli,i;ion  lies  ii-  the  contact 
between  the  divine  soul  and  the  soul  of  man.  It  nuist  be  admitted  that  to 
attain  this  is  no  easy  thint;.  .Most  men  look  to  God  as  their  helper  in 
phvsical  things  or  as  an  outside  lawgiver  rather  than  as  their  comrade  in 
moral  struggle. 

Thus  religion  has  not  come  to  it.«  rights  in  the  world  ;  it  still  occupies, 
"as  a  rule,  the  low  plane  of  early,  non-moral  thought ;  but  is  there  any  reason 
why  it  should  continue  in  this  nascent  shape  ?  Inadequate  conceptions  of 
God  and  of  the  moral  life  must  be  swept  away,  the  free  activity  of  the  human 
soul  must  be  recogni/.ed  and  relied  on,  the  habit  of  contemplation  of  the 
ideal  must  be  cultivated;  we  must  feel  ounselves  to  be  literady  and  truly 
co-workers  with  God.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  communion  would  not 
moral  evil  be  powerless  over  man  ? 

Finally,  we  here  have  a  conception  of  religion  in  which  almost  all,  per- 
haps all,  the  systems  of  the  world  may  agree.     It  is  our  hope  of  unity. 


CHRISTIANITY    IN   JAPAN;    ITS    PRKSKN'I'   CONDI- 
TION AND  I'UrURK  i'K()Sl'KC:'iS. 

UY    I'KKSIDKNr    KoZAKI,   OK    IIIK    DdSIIISIIA    U.NI  \  KKsl  I  V,   J.M'AN. 

'I'licru  are  now  niiiiiy  puculiiir  fcaturus  in  Jupancsu  (Jhristiunity,  wliicli 
arc  8el(l(>tn  kuimi  in  otiicr  countries. 

I.  One  distinctive  feature  of  the  Japanese  ciiurciieK  licii  in  the  peculiar- 
ity uf  the  constituency  (>(  tiieir  ineniiiership.  (I)  I'he  proportion  of  female 
members  tu  male  is  about  three  to  four,  (ij  Another  fact  is  the  aliundance 
of  young  people  in  our  churches.  (3)  One  more  point  is  the  predomi- 
nance uf  "Shizoku  "  or  the  military  class.  They  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  very  brain  of  the  Japanese  people.  Though  they  are  not  usually 
wealthy,  they  are  far  superior,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  to  other 
classes. 

II.  The  next  peculiar  feature  is  lack  of  sectarian  or  dcnoiiiinatiimal 
spirit.  Japanese  Christians  are  essentially  undenominatiouiil.  N Hu  may 
see  that  the  church  which  ado|)ts  Presbyterian  forms  of  governuR'nt  refuses 
to  be  called  "  I'resbyterian "'  or  "Reformed,"  and  adopts  the  lnoad  name 
"  Itschi,"  the  "  United  ;  "  but  not  content  even  with  this  inroad  name  it  has 
recently  changed  it  to  a  still  broader  nanie,  "The  Church  -f  Christ  in 
Japan."  The  church  which  has  adopted  an  Kpiscopal  form  t)f  government 
lately  droppeil  the  name  of  Kpisct>pal  and  adojjtcd  instead  the  name  ol  "The 
Holy  Church  of  Japan."  The  church  now  called  Kumiai,  for  a  long 
time  had  no  name  except  the  sim|>le  tnw,  a  church  of  Christ.  When  it  was 
found  necessary  to  adopt  some  name  to  distinguish  themselves  from  other 
churches,  its  Christians  reluctantly  adopted  the  name  of  "  Kumiai,"  which 
means  "associated  ; "  for  at  that  lime  they  happened  to  form  an  as.socia- 
tion  of  churches  which  were  until  then  independent  of  each  other.  Tliev 
have  always  refused  to  be  calleil  "Congregational  Churches,"  although 
they  have  adopted  almost  entirely  the  Congregational  form  of  church 
government. 

III.  The  third  distinctive  feature  is  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal  spirit  in 
doctrinal  matters.  While  missionaries  are  bciih  preaching  and  teaching 
the  so-called  orthodox  iloctrines,  Japanese  Christians  are  eagerly  studying 
the  most  liberal  theology.  Not  oidy  are  they  studying,  but  they  are 
diffusing  these  liberal  thoughts  with  zeal  and  diligence,  and  so  1  believe 
that  with  a  small  exception  most  of  the  Japanese  pastors  and  evangelists 
are  (|uite  liberal  in  their  theology. 

Though  Japanese  Christians  are  largely  on  the  side  of  liberal  Iheologv, 
they  are  not  in  any  way  in  favor  of    Unitarianism   or  even    Universalism. 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  H.  wis 
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Some  yvuis  hkh  iIkti'  whs  a  ninnH-  lliiil  t;i|i;im>t'  |K'n|>Ii'  wi-n-,  in  unifial, 
iiu-lii)i-il  til  I'Diliiiian  (  litisliaiiitv.  Tlii.s  In  (rue  in  one  sense.  Where  lliere 
are  iiif{iilei|.  niirriiw  Clirislinns,  these  soeiilliMl  l.ihi-rnlists  may  have  snil  tn 
thrive  on  ;  but  in  a  plai c  lilie  Ja|inii  they  will  lind  it  hard  work  even  to  ){ain 
a  foothold. 

There  was  a  time  when  Christianity  wan  makinx  such  proxresM  that  in 
one  year  it  ^anied  forty  or  lifly  per  cent.  'This  was  between  1882  and  1888. 
Sinee  tlien  the  progress  in  otu'  ciuirehes  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  was 
expected.  Not  only  have  niendjers  not  increased  in  such  proportion  as  in 
years  iiefore,  but  in  some  cases  tiiere  can  be  s<  en  a  decline  of  reiixious  zeal 
and  self-sacrilicinx  spirit.  Why  there  was  such  t  decline  it  is  not  hard  to  see. 
Amonx  various  causes  I  may  mention  three  principal  ones. 

1.  Public  sentiment  in  Japan  is  constantly  chanKinx.  It  is  like  a  pen- 
dulum, now  K">iK  '"  "1*-*  extreme  and  then  to  another.  This  movement  of 
public  sentiment  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  can  easily  be  traced. 
'I'he  years  from  1877  to  1882  I  may  regard  as  a  period  of  reaction  and  of 
revival  of  the  anti-foreign  spirit. 

Then  the  pendulum  went  to  the  other  side.  It  was  a  period  of  western 
ideas,  anil  covers  the  years  between  1HH2  and  1888.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
people  poured  into  Christian  churches  and  that  the  latter  made  unprece- 
dented strides  in  their  progress  within  that  short  period. 

Hut  the  pemliilum  swung  to  its  extreme,  and  now  another  movement 
came  in.  The  signs  of  reactionary  and  anti-foreign  spirit  might  be  seen  in 
everything — in  customs,  in  sentiments,  in  public  opinion.  Then  the  cry, 
"Japan  for  the  Japanese,"  was  heard  in  all  the  corners  of  the  empire, 
liuddhism  which  has  been  regarded  for  years  as  a  religion  of  the  ignorant 
and  inferior  classes  is  now  praised  as  a  superior  religion,  far  above  Christianity, 
and  many  who  once  favored  the  adopti<m  of  Christianity  as  the  national 
religion  are  seen  publicly  in  Huddhist  ceremonies.  A  strong  sense  of  national 
feeling  has  been  aroused  among  all  classes,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Chris- 
tians also  feel  its  influence. 

And  thus  dciors  to  Christianity  seem  for  a  while  to  be  closed,  and  we 
have  a  great  decline  in  its  growth.  Hut  now  again  the  pendulum  has 
reached  the  other  extreme,  and  there  are  sign;  that  a  new  era  is  about  to 
begin. 

2.  The  failure  to  unite  the  two  nu.st  important  churches  of  Japan,  ;he 
Itachi  and  Kumiai,  may  be  regarded  as  another  cau.se  of  the  decline.     ' 

3.  The  last  cause  may  be  attributed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  theologi'  :al 
opinions.  Christians  in  Japan  received  the  Gospel,  at  first  much  as  young 
people  do,  without  much  deliberation.  Hut  when  they  come  to  see  the 
things  more  deeply  and  begin  to  a.sk  questions,  they  find  that  some  of  their 
positions  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  light  of  modern  science  and  philo- 
sophy, and  that  on  many  points  there  is  large  room  for  improvement  and 
progress.     And  thus  we  have  already  done  away  with  some  Christian  doc- 
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liiiics  which  arc  rcijaiiled  ascs>cnlial  in  Ihc  western  countries.  This  siftin,ij 
iif  tiicoiotfical  beliefs  may  he  reganled  as  nalurai  in  the  course  uf  the  evo- 
lution (jf  our  tlieoli>i,'ical  thougiils,  and  also  as  needful  for  Japanese  Chris- 
tianity. Hut  this  sifting  was  unsettling  to  our  faith,  and  thus  greatly  hin- 
dered for  a  time  the  progress  of  evangelistic  as  well  as  other  ChristiiMi 
works  in  general. 

( )ne  word  as  to  the  future  prospect.  That  Japan  will  not  become  a 
(Jhristian  nation  in  a  few  years  is  a  plain  fact.  I5ut  tliat  it  will  become  one 
ill  the  course  of  time  is  almost  beyond  doubt,  and  it  is  oidy  a  question  of 
time.  Hut  there  are  many  difficult  proi)lems  pressing  hard  upon  us  for 
solution. 

1.  Tlie  first  problem  that  comes  under  our  notice  is  that  of  the  relation 
between  Christianity  and  ournationality,  that  is  our  national  habit  and  spirit. 
And  this  cry  against  Ciiristianity  has  become  so  popular  among  Huddhists, 
Shintoists  and  Reactionalists  that  they  make  it  the  one  weapon  of  their 
attack  against  Christianity. 

2.  'i"he  relation  between  missionaries  and  native  Christians  is  another 
problem.  Japanese  Christians  will  never  be  contented  to  work  under  mission- 
ary auspices.  To  be  useful  to  our  country  the  missionaries  must  either 
cooperate  with  us  or  join  native  churches,  and  take  their  place  side  by  side 
with  native  workers. 

3.  'I'he  problem  of  denominations  and  church  governments  is  another 
difficulty.  Of  course  we  shall  not  entirely  dispense  with  denominations 
and  sects.  We  think  we  can  reduce  by  a  good  deal  the  nundier  of  denomi- 
nations. ]iut  just  how  to  start  and  proceed  with  this  movement  is  quite  a 
hard  problem.     vSo  also  with  the  form  of  church  government.     To  devise  a 

lai>t   itself  to  cur  country  and   its  need,  is 


fo 


orm  of  government  that   wil 


(juite  a  difficult  task. 

4.  Whether  we  need  any  written  creed,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  creed  it 


is  best  to  have,  is  also  a 


piestion. 


Japanese  Christians  must  solve  all   these  problems  bv  themselves.     I 
believe  there  is  a  grantl  mission  for  Japanese  Christians.     I  believe  that  it 


IS  our  mission  to  solve  a 
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lese  proi)iems  wliicii   nave  i)een,  an( 


still 


stumbling  blocks  in  all  lands,  and  also  it  is  our  mission  to  give  to  all  the 
Oriental  nations  and  the  rest  of  the  world  a  guide  in  true  progress  towards 
the  realization  of  the  glorious  (iospel  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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"i  WEi.ii'.vK  riiKKi:  IS  A  (,K\Nii  MissiiiN  ion  jai-.\m:si-:  ciihisi  ians.     i  iiki.ikvk  iha  r  ir  is 

Ol'R  MISSION  lO  SOIAK  All,  IIIKSK  IKdlvI.KMS  WIIKll  I1A\K  lll<i:N  ASP  AUK  Slll.l.  SIl'MllLINC. 
BLOCKS  IS  AM.  lANDs;  ASH  II  IS  AI.SI )  OIK  MISSION  1(  M.IVK  Ic .  All.  I  Ml:  I  )KI1;S  I  Al.  NA  I  lOSS  AND 
THK  HKST  OF  IHK  WOKI.I)  A  GUIOK  Tl)  TKl'K  TKIMiKUSS  ANl>  A  KKALIZAIION  OF  THIi  (il.OKIOUS 
GOSPKL  WHICH  IS  IN  JF.SIS  CIIKIST." 
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THE    REDEMPTION    OF    SINFUL    MAN 

JESUS   CHRIST. 


THROUGH 


Hy  Rkv.  Dr.  1).  J.  Kennedy,  of  Somerset,  Ohio. 

It  is  our  intention  in  tiiis  paper  to  give  a  plain  but  necessarily  brief  and 
imperfect  exposition  of  the  divine  economy  for  the  redemption  and  salvation 
of  man  through  Christ  according  to  the  teaching  oi  the  Catholic  Cliur';h. 

In-order  to  underslantl  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  salvation  tlirough 
Christ,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  first,  the  condition  of  man  before  the 
fall  of  Adam ;  secondly,  the  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  and  before  the 
death  of  Christ ;  thirdly,  the  condition  of  man  after  the  price  of  redemption 
had  been  paid  by  Christ. 

In  Adam  tlicre  were  three  perfections.  There  was  the  perfection  of 
nature,  the  body  and  the  soul ;  there  was  the  supernatural  perfection,  or  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  sanctifying  grace  ;  there  was  the  pre- 
ternatural perfection  of  immortality  in  the  body  and  of  harmony  in  the  soul 
in  and  with  itself.  .Acconling  to  Catholic  doctrine,  these  perfections  were 
not  personal  gifts  granted  to  .\dam  as  an  individual ;  they  were  given  to 
him,  by  the  bounty  of  Ood,  as  to  the  father  and  representative  of  the  human 
race.  He  was  to  be  their  custodian,  not  only  for  him.self,  but  also  for  his 
posterity.  If  he  remained  faithful,  all  these  gifts,  natural,  preternatural  and 
supernatural,  were  to  have  been  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  Had  Adam 
not  sinned,  his  children  would  have  been  born  perfect  in  nature,  adorned 
with  grace  and  supernatural  virtues  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  they 
would  not  have  been  subject  to  death,  and  there  would  have  been  perfect 
harmony  between  all  the  parts  of  their  nature  ;  the  lower  nature  would  have 
been  obedient  to  the  higher,  because  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  man 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  commands  of  God  by  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

By  an  act  of  free  will  all  was  lost.  Adam  cho.se  to  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  tempter  rather  than  to  ()i)ey  the  command  of  God.  The 
Council  of  Trent  (Se.ss.  V.  de  free.  Orig.  Can.  i)  implicitly  declares  and 
defines  that  by  the  tran.sgression  of  God's  command  the  first  man  lost  the 
justice  and  sanctitv  in  which  he  had  been  constituted,  incurred  the 
anger  of  God,  together  with  the  penalty  of  death,  because  a  captive  under 
the  power  of  Satan  ;  and  the  whole  man,  both  in  body  and  soul,  was 
injured  and  changed  for  the  worse.  His  intellect  was  darkened,  his  will  for 
good  was  weakened  ;  passion  and  an  inclination  to  evil  was  the  rule,  not 
the  exception ;  the  imagination  and  thought  of  man's  heart  were  prone  to 
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evil  from  llicir  voiith,  and  lie  l)eciime  llie  slave  of  Satan,  for,  writes  St. 
I'eter,  "by  wlioni  a  man  is  overemne  of  liie  same  also  is  he  tlie  slave." 

Adam  of  his  own  freewill  u|>set  the  lirsl  order  of  (lod's  providenec 
and  he  now  came  inuler  another  oriler.  He  was  powerless  to  repair  the 
injury  done,  because  the  gifts  and  graces  he  hail  lost  were  gratuitous  favors, 
not  due  to  his  nature,  but  granted  through  pure  love  and  goodness  by  God  ; 
hence  their  restoration  was  subject  to  his  good  pleasure. 

Unfortunately  for  us  tliis  fall  of  the  father  of  the  human  race  affected 
his  posterity.  In  C(jnse<iuence  of  his  sin  we  too  were  deprived  of  the  super- 
natural |)erfections  that  he  possessed.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  original  sin  ; 
it  is  the  habitual  state  displeasing  to  tiod  in  which  the  souls  of  men  are  left 
since  the  father  of  the  human  race  offended  God  by  an  act  of  proud  diso- 
bedience. With  the  supernatural  grace  tiie  preternatural  gif's  were  also 
lost.  We  became  subject  to  death.  We  also  experience  the  stings  of  con- 
science, the  war  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  which  would,  in  the  benevo- 
lent designs  of  Providence,  have  been  prevented  by  the  subjection  of  the 
mind  to  grace.  Our  nature,  also,  was  wounded,  like  the  nature  of  Adam, 
with  the  three  wounds  of  ignorance,  weakness  and  passion. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  God  promised  a  Redeemer  —  the  seed  of  the 
woman  that  was  to  crush  the  serpent's  head,  but  lie  did  not  send  him  imme- 
diately ;  for  4,000  years  man  was  left  to  experience  the  sad  consetjuences  of 
the  fall.  St.  Thomas  A(|uinas  (I)e  Incarn.  Qu.  I,  art,  5  and  6),  and  other 
theologians  remark  that  the  Redeemer  did  not  come  immediately  after  the 
fall,  because  man,  who  had  sinned  by  pride,  should  be  humbled  so  that  he 
might  acknowledge  his  own  poverty  and  the  need  of  a  Saviour.  Neither 
was  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  to  be  <leferred  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
because  then  man  might  have  fallen  into  despair,  forgetting  God  and  his 
promises  and  the  rules  of  morals.  Moreover,  had  he  come  at  the  end  of 
the  world  men  would  never  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  sublime 
example  given  to  all  ages  by  the  Saviour.  This  Redeemer  was  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem,  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  his  name  was  called  Jesus, 
because  he  came  to  save  his  peopPe  from  their  sins. 

And  now  we  come  to  consider  the  work  of  that  Saviour.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  Ix^rne  in  mind,  that  God  could,  if  he  willed,  have  chosen 
another  method  of  redemption.  Being  Lord  of  all  things  he  might  have 
condoned  Ailam's  offense  and  restored  to  man  his  lost  prerogatives  without 
demanding  any  atonement.  He  might,  if  he  willed,  have  accepted  in  satis- 
faction for  sin  the  salutary  penance  of  Adam  or  some  of  his  descendants 
(seeS.  Thom.  de  Incarn.  (Ju.  I,  Art.  2  ad  2).  But,  says  St.  .\thanasius  (Serm. 
iii  Contra  Anianas),  "  in  this  we  must  consiiler  not  what  God  could  have 
done,  but  what  was  best  for  man,  for  that  was  chosen."  Away  then  with  all 
thoughts  of  excessive  rigor  on  the  part  of  God.  He  willed  t<j  redeem  and 
save  us  through  the  suffering  and  merits  of  Christ,  because  it  was  better  for 
us ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  manifestation 
ever  known  of  his  own  goodness,  power,  wisdom  and  justice. 
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Tliu  doctrine  of  CliiisI  was  .siiMinn.'.  iiiiic,  liolv  and  salularv.  Hut  it  is 
not  .siiliicicnl  to  leach.  Whoever  wislies  to  cliange  men  and  convert  them 
from  their  evil  waj's  cannot  l)e  contented  with  mere  words.  'I'o  liis  words 
must  i)e  added  the  influence  of  his  example,  es|>ecially  if  his  doctrine  be 
disagreeable  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  convert.  Thus  it  was  with  our 
Saviour.     He  re(|uired  of  men  nothing  that  he  did  not  practice. 

liut  the  saving  influence  of  Christ  is  to  i)e  found  principally  in  his 
death;  because  by  his  death  he  reconciled  us  with  (jod,  freed  us  from  sin 
and  satisfied  God's  justice,  restored  us  to  grace  and  justification,  freed  us 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  and  made  us  once  more  ihe  children  of  God. 

After  his  ascension  into  Heaven  he  sent  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
truth  and  love,  to  abide  forever  with  his  church,  which  is  to  continue  on 
earth  tin;  work  of  saving  souls.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  she 
is  to  teach  men  the  v/ay  of  truth  ;  she  is  the  depository  and  dispensation  of 
the  graces  merited  for  all  men  bv  Christ,  she  is  the  guardian  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  ordinary  channels  through  which  grace  is  conveyed  to  the  souls 
of  men  whether  thev  be  infants  or  adults.  Not  that  grace  is  conferred  only 
by  the  sacraments  :  "The  Spirit  breatheth  where  he  wills,"  and  if  we  ask 
anything  in  Christ's  name  the  Father  will  give  it.  Nay,  more,  the  Spirit  of 
grace  is  represented  as  continuallv  standing  at  the  gate  and  kn')cking,  that 
the  door  of  the  sinner's  heart  may  be  opened  to  admit  the  grace  of  God 
which  will  excite  within  him  horror  for  sin  and  a  desire  to  return  to  God. 

After  receiving  these  benefits,  men  mi.st  work  out  their  salvation  in 
fear  and  tiembling  because  man  is  weak  and  can  fall  again,  (irace  and  the 
friendship  of  God  and  the  right  to  heaven  are  restored  ;  but  our  nature  is 
still  a  wounded  nature  ;  the  soul  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  ;  the  unha|)py 
inclination  to  evil  remains  in  us  even  after  baptism  and  justification,  for  a 
trial  and  as  an  occasion  to  |)ractice  virtue,  say  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  struggle  will  last  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  world,  and  those 
who  persevere  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved.  Only  those  who  have  been 
saved  and  are  now  with  Cjyd  can  see  the  full  intent  of  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  mankind  in  the  life,  teaching  and  death  of  the  Redeemer. 
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RELIGION  IN   PEKINC. 


I!v  Isaac  T.  I  Ii'.ai>i.ani),  I'kokkssok  in  I'kkinc  LMvi.ksi  i  v. 

'I'lic  Chinese  are  often  supposed  to  he  so  poor  tliat,  even  if  they  wished 
tliey  would  not  he  al)ie  to  support  Christianity,  were  it  establisiied  in  their 
niiilst. 

Such  a  supposition  is  a  great  mistake,  not  to  mention  the  fact  tliat  tliey 
arc  at  present  supporting  four  religions,  vi/,. :  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
Tiioisin  and  .Mohammedanism;  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  any  citv  oi 
village  is  enough  to  convince  one  of  the  fact,  that  whalever  the  Vliiufse  -visit 
to  do,  and  undtrtiikc  to  do,  they  are  abundantly  aide  to  do. 

The  country  swarms  with  people — poor  people— people  who  are  Sf) 
very  poor  that  there  are,  no  doubt,  thousands  who  starve  cverv  year.  It  is 
said  that  just  outside  of  the  (Ch  'ien  men)  gate,  which  stands  immediately  in 
front  of  the  em])eror'.s  palace,  more  than  four  hundred  jieople  froze  to  death 
in  a  singlecoUl  night  during  the  past  winter.  In  front  of  this  gate  is  a 
bridge,  called  lieggars'  Hridge,  where  half  naked  men  and  boys  inav  be 
seen  at  any  time  —  except  when  the  emperor  himself  passes- -eating  food 
which  would  not  be  eaten  by  a  respectable  American  dog. 

Hut  while  this  is  all  true  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  tiiat  there  are  more 
temples  in  I'eking  than  there  are  churches  in  Chicago.  There  are  temples  of 
all  sorts  and  of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  altar  built  outside  the  door  of  the 
watchman's  house  on  the  top  of  the  city  wall  to  the  great  I.ama  temple, 
which  covers  many  acres  of  ground,  having  an  idol  of  liuddha  one  hundred 
feet  tall,  and  one  thousand  live  hundred  priests  to  conduct  the  worship. 

Similar  to  this  great  Buddhist  temple  is  the  great  Confucian  temple, 
not  so  large,  and  without  i)riests,  but  equally  well  built  and  well  kej)!.  The 
large  Taoist  temple,  immediately  outside  of  the  west  side-gate,  is  expensive 
and  well  supported,  and  contains  many  priests,  while  the  large  grounds  of 
the  Mohammedans,  with  tb  -ir  twenty-one  moscjues,  are  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  those  above  mention  nl.  Besides  these,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon,  the  Temple  of  Karth,  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  and  the 
Temple  of  Agriculture,  are  all  immense  structures  of  the  most  costly  type. 
These  are  all  state  temples  where  the  emperor  performs  worship  for  all  the 
people,  and  the  annual  sacrifices  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  by  no  means  inex- 
pensive. There  are  few  churches  in  the  United  States  which  cost  more  than 
$500,000,  hut  some  of  those  1  have  just  mentioned  would  far  exceed  if  not 
more  than  double  that  amount.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  shown  their 
wisdom  in  erecting  cathedrals,  which,  though  not  so  expensive,  far  surpass 
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tlie  olliLM's  in  lifauty,  fk'.siijn  and  W()ikniaiislii|).  Tlicv  liave  three  veiv  fine 
catliedrals  llie  I'.asl,  the  Smilh,  and  the  Nnrlli,  -llie  least  n(  which  would 
he  an  ornament  to  any  citv  in  liie  United  Stales. 

'I'lierc  are  tenijiies  in  the  enchisures  ol  the  vales  ;  temples  beside  nhnust 
every  lar^e  well  ;  temples  near  many  of  the  large,  old  trees;  while  every 
grave  (and  the  whole  ot  China  may  be  said  to  be  a  great  cemetery)  is  an 
altar  where  incense  and  i)aper  are  burned  every  year.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  every  jioine  has  its  tablets  and  is  in  a  certain  .sense  a  temple,  and  one 
can  get  some  idea  of  the  number  of  temples,  and  the  amount  of  worshij) 
performed  in  and  about  this  great  capital.  'I'here  are  more  than  two  thous- 
and temples  in  I'eking,  an<l  more  than  ten  thousand  domestic  shrines  (I 
have  heard  Chinese  say  that  there  are  more  than  thirty  thousand  shrines)  and 
yet  tl^e  Chinese  are  often  supposed  to  be  lacking  in  the  religious  instinct. 

The  Hills,  lifteen  miles  west  of  I'eking  have  likewi.se  very  many  tem- 
ples. 

'I'hese  are  not  merely  small  temples.  Some  of  them  are  surrounded  bv 
high  walls,  from  the  sides  of  which  grow  trees  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
and  seventy-five  feet  tall,  while  on  top  of  a  monument  a  I'i  YUn  Ssu,  built 
several  hundred  years  ago,  during  the  Ming  Dynasty,  is  a  cedar  more  than 
six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  numl)er  of  temples  in  the  city  that  are  entirely  out  of  repair  is  not 
small.  In  the  purchase  of  our  mission  premises  we  have  become  the  pos- 
sessors of  no  less  than  three  temples,  while  one  stands  at  our  south- 
west, and  another  at  our  northwest  corner,  another  at  the  southwest  of  our 
\V.  F.  M.  S.  property,  another  in  front  of  our  hospital  gate,  and  still  another 
near  a  large  well  back  of  our  houses.  The  first  one  purchased  has  been 
turned  into  a  dining-room  for  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  Peking  Univer- 
sity. When  the  workmen  came  to  take  the  gods  out  of  this  temple,  they 
first  invited  them  to  go  out,  and  then  carried  them  out. 

Whether  or  not  it  may  be  considered  a  misfortune  that  the  Buddhists 
priests  are  a  company  of  beggars,  is  perhaps  largely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Huddhism  was  established  by  a  prince  who  became  a  beggar  that  he  might 
teach  his  people  the  way  to  enlightenment,  and  they  are  but  following  his 
illustrious  example.  15ut  while  they  follow  in  the  matter  of  begging,  at  least 
a  large  part  of  them,  there  is  room  for  much  doubt  as  to  whether  most  of 
them  make  a  very  strenuous  effort  to  enlighten  the  people.  Indeed,  if  all 
the  facts  brought  to  light  in  our  foreign  hospitals,  and  especially  those  situ- 
ated near  the  Lama  temples  and  visited  by  the  priests,  were  set  forth  they 
would  reveal  a  condition  of  things,  among  a  class  of  priests,  not  very  differ- 
ent, perhaps,  from  that  which  called  forth  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
iJui  these  facts  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  fit  only  for  a  medical 
report. 

It  need  not  be  considered  a  matter  of  wonder  then  that  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  not  better  than  they  are.     "Like  priest,  like  people." 


PROF.  ISAAC  T.  HEADLAND,  PEKING  UNIVKRSITV,  CHINA. 

"TIIKKKAKK  .MOKIC  Ti;.\llLKS  IN  1KKIN<;  IIIAN  lllKIUi  AKIC  tlHHCllliS  IN  C1IICA(.0.  Ilil-I-I-: 
ARE  TKMI'LKS  OK  ALL  SCIKTS  AND  OK  ALL  SIZHS,  KKd.M  I PIK  1. 1111, K  Al.TAK  IILILT  onsiUE  I  UK 
D(K)K  OK  run  WAICIIMAN's  HOISK  f)N  I  UK  I  "I'  OK  I  Ml';  Lin  W.M.I,  1(1  IIIKOUKAI  I.AM  A  1  KMl'l  K. 
WHICH  COVKRS  .MANY  ACRES  OK  OliOINI),  ASI>  IIA>i  (INK  IIKHSANIl  KIVK  IHNDKKO  I'KIKSIS  lo 
CONin.'CT  THE  WORSHir," 
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"For  if  a  jiriest  he  foul,  on  whom  we  trut>te, 
No  wonder  is  it  a  lewid  man  to  ruste !" 

says  Ciiaucer;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  doubt  that  a  lar^je  immber 
of  liie  Huddhist  jiriests  are  "foul."  They  are  not  all  so.  We  have  seen 
anion^  them  faces  which  carry  their  own  tale ;  wc  have  heard  voices  which 
carry  their  own  recommendations,  and  we  have  seen  conduct  which  could 
oidy  proceed  from  a  devoted  heart.  Hut  of  these  with  whom  we  have  come 
in  contact,  this  cla.ss  has  been  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

At  .Miao  Feng  Shan,  a  large  temple,  situated  above  the  clouds,  the 
priests  themselves,  I  have  been  told  by  a  Chinese  teacher,  support  a  com- 
pany of  j)rostitutes.  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  most  prosperous  of  the  temples 
are  found  some  of  the  worst  priests,  as  though  when  the  getting  of  money 
for  their  support  was  off  their  minds,  having  little  left  to  occupy  them,  Ihev 
entertain  themselves  by  the  gratification  of  the  passions.  They  may,  iiow- 
ever,  like  many  other  priests,  be  misrepre.sented  by  their  own  ])eople. 

Ky  "the  most  prosperous  temples"  we  mean  tho.se  to  which  the 
must  pilgrimages  are  made.  Miao  Feng  Shan  is  forty  miles  west  of  Peking; 
and  another  fifty  miles  east  is  almost  equally  popidar.  To  tiiese  in  the 
springtime  many  thousands  of  people  from  all  the  surrounding  country 
make  pilgrimages,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  expensive  and  self-denying 
character,  while  others  exhibit  almost  every  form  of  humiliation  and  self-tor- 
ment— such  as  wearing  chains  as  prisoners,  tying  their  feet  together  so  as  to 
be  able  to  take  only  short  steps;  being  chained  to  another  man  ;  wearing 
red  clothing  in  exhibition  of  their  sin ;  or  prostrating  themselves  at  every 
one,  three  or  five  steps.  The  temple  worship  of  the  Jews,  at  its  most  pros- 
perous period,  was  not  more  largely  attended  than  is  this  worship  at  these 
temples. 

While  the  temples  are  enriched  by  the  gifts  or  subscriptions  of  these 
worshipers,  they  are  at  the  same  time  robbed  by  those  "pious  frauds"  who 
are  ready  at  all  times  to  .sell  their  souls  for  the  sake  of  their  bodies. 
At  Miao  Feng  Shan  they  give  candles  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  those  pil- 
grims wiio  arrive  at  night,  to  enable  tiiem  to  ascend  the  hill.  Here  these 
l)ious  frauds  get  their  candle,  ascend  the  hill  a  little  distance,  then  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  join  another  company  and  get  another  candle,  and  so  on  as 
long  as,  by  a  change  of  clothes,  they  can  escape  the  detection  of  those  dis- 
tributing the  candles.     Thus,  instead  of  vvorshi|)pcrs  they  become  thieves. 

One  thing  is  noticeable  as  we  pass  through  the  country  villages.  The 
houses  are  all  built  of  mud,  mud  walls,  mud  roof,  paper  windows  and  a  dirt 
floor.  Hut  no  matter  how  poor  the  people  may  be,  nor  what  the  character  of 
their  houses,  ///<•  Av/z/A'  of  Ihc  vil/ant'  is  ahvays  iiiiide  of  aooil  hiiik.  1  have 
never  .seen  a  luiuse  in  a  country  village  better  than  the  temple  of  the  same 
village.  L  think  that  what  1  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  is  literally 
true  :  What  the  Chinese  wish  to  do  and  undertake  to  do  they  are  abundantly 
able  to  do. 
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Dr.  C.  W.  Mateer  says:  "It  has  been  estimated  that  eacli  family  in 
China  sijencls,  on  an  avera^'e,  alumt  a  (h)ilar  and  a  iialf  each  year  in  the 
worship  of  ancestors,  of  which  at  least  two-thirds  is  for  paper  money.  Ciiina 
is  estimated  to  contain  almiit  eif,'iity  million  families,  which  would  ^'ivu 
ei^htv  million  dollars.  .\  fair  estimate  for  the  three  annual  hiirninxs  to  the 
vajs'rant  dead  would  be  about  six  thousand  dollars  to  each  /isii'i/  or  countv, 
which  would  a,i,'Krej,'ale  about  ten  million  dollars  for  the  whole  country. 
The  averaj,'e  amount  burned  by  each  fandly  in  the  direct  worship  of  the  >{ods 
in  the  lcm|)les  may  be  taken  as  about  half  that  expended  in  the  worshi|)  of 
ancestors,  (jr  forty  million  dollars  for  all  China.  'I'hus  we  have  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars  spent  annually 
in  China  for  paper  money  for  use  in  their  worshi])," 

While  it  is  iuipo.ssible  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
incen.se  burned  by  the  Chinese  in  thei'-  worship,  we  can  nevertheless  get 
some  idea.  It  is  the  custom  to  burn  incense  three  times  per  day,  morning, 
noon  and  evening.  'I"hc  amount  burned  thus  by  each  family  in  the  home  and 
at  the  temple  amounts  to  about  four  dollars  per  year.  The  rich,  of  course, 
burn  many  times  this  amount,  and  some  of  the  poor  families  perhaps  not 
(juite  so  much.  IJut  four  dollars  per  year  as  an  average  is  an  uniler  rather 
than  an  over-estimate  of  the  amount  of  incense  burned  by  each  family.  This 
being  true,  //le  amoinit  of  iiufnse  Imnieii  by  ci^/t/y  million  families  would 
amount  in  one  year  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  tiund red  and  twenty  million 
dollars. 


^ 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  THH  SOCIAL  OUKSTION. 
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Bv  I'ROK.  K.  G.  Tkauouy,  of  Harvaru  Umvkrsity. 

Christ,  the  great  individualist  of  liistory,  was  tiie  great  socialist  as  well. 
His  hope  for  man  was  a  universal  i)r)|je. 

Hut  how  can  it  be  that  tlie  same  teaciier  can  teach  such  oppusi^- truths  ? 
How  can  Christ  appeal  thus  to  the  single  soul  and  yet  ho])e  thus  for  the 
Kingdom  ? 

We  reach  here  the  very  essence  of  the  (Jos|)el  in  its  relation  to  human 
needs.  The  two  teachings,  that  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  social 
order,  that  of  the  part  and  that  of  the  whole,  are  not  exclusive  (A  each  other 
or  opjxised  to  each  other,  hut  are  essential  parts  of  the  one  law  of  Ciirist. 

Why  is  the  in(livi<lual  soul  of  such  inestimable  value  ?  ISecause  of  its 
essential  part  in  the  organic  social  life.  And  why  Is  the  Kingdom  of  (jod 
set  before  each  individual  ?  To  free  him  from  all  narrowness  and  seltisli- 
ness  of  aim. 

The  way  to  make  a  better  world  is  Hrst  of  all  to  make  your  own  soul 
better,  and  the  way  to  make  your  own  soul  better  I's  to  stir  it  with  the  sense 
of  the  common  life.  .\nd  so  the  same  master  of  the  problem  of  life  becomes 
at  once  the  most  positive  of  individualists  aiul  the  most  visionary  of  socialists. 
His  first  appeal  is  personal :  "Sanctify  thyself."  His  second  call  is  the 
common  life:  "  l''or  their  sakes" — and  the  end  and  the  means  together 
make  the  motto  of  a  Christian  life  -"  J"'or  their  sakes  I  suiiclify  iinself." 
Such  is  Christ  in  his  ilealiiig  with  the  .social  <iueslioii. 

.\nd  now,  having  unfoKled  before  ourselves  the  principle  of  his  teach- 
ing, let  us  go  on  to  see  its  practical  application  to  the  questions  which  con- 
cern the  modern  world.  On  the  one  lian<!,  there  is  the  i)roblem  of  povertv, 
and  on  the  other  the  prol)lem  of  wealth,  eacli  with  its  own  perils  both  to  the 
persons  involved  and  to  the  welfare  of  us  all.  There  is  the  problem  of  the 
employer  and  the  problem  ol  the  ein|jloycd;  each  witli  its  responsibilitv,  its 
irritations  and  its  threats. 

Christ  comes  into  the  midst  of  modern  society  with  the  principle  he  has 
niaile  clear-  the  juiuciple  of  the  Christian  individual  giving  himself  to  the 
Social  order  and  thethjor  of  each  one  of  these  social  problems  swings  open 
as  he  conies  and  Christ  passes  through  from  room  to  room,  the  master  of 
them  all. 
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What  has  Chiist  In  say  lo  ihu  proMcin  nf  poverty  '  NVliat  is  thu  Chris- 
tian's way  of  dcaliim'  witli  Iho  jmor  !  As  we  lool\  haik  over  lliu  long  history 
of  Cliristian  charity,  it  migiit  sttiii  as  if  oim-  would  have  to  say  of  it  that  it 
was  the  liistniv  of  oiu-  loiii;  ami  costly  mistake.  Kioiii  the  lie^'iniiiiiL;  till 
now  t'hristians  have,  of  all  i)eo|)le,  most  iniliil,k;e<l  lliemselves  in  indiscrimi- 
nate nhnsis'ivinir,  fosteriii),'  |>ious  frauds,  encoiirai'int,'  mendicnncy,  often 
holding  |iovertv  itself  lo  Ix:  a  siiliie  and  olteii  einlianassint;  Ihe  work  of 
scienlitic  relief. 

Such  criticisms  indicate  how  the  (Jhiirch  of  Christ  has  failed  to  K'-'*^!' 
the  inelliiid  of  Christ.  Ihe  fait  is  that  Ihe  Christian  CIiukIi  has  heen  so 
deeply  impressed  with  cme  half  of  (Minst's  tiiith  the  worth  of  Ihe  individ" 
unl — that  it  has  often  foivjollen  the  other  hall     -tlu'  service  of  the  whole. 

Meantime,  what  is  Christ's  own  ittitude  tow.ird  poverty  ?  I'.very  soul, 
he  savs,  no  matter  how  liumlile  or  depraved,  is  essential  to  tJod's  kiii^'dom. 
It  has  its  part  lo  lake  in  the  perfect  whole.  I'',very  soul  ouxht  to  lie  given  a 
chance  to  do  and  lie  its  best.     It  must  he  helped  to  help  itself. 

Thus  Christian  charily  is  not  the  mere  relief  of  temporary  distress,  or 
the  alms  which  may  tempt  to  evil ;  it  is  personal,  painstaking  interest — the 
taking  trouhle  to  lift  up  ;  the  dismounting,  as  you  pass,  like  the  Samaritan, 
pouring  into  Ihe  wounds  of  Ihe  fallen  one  the  oil  and  wine  you  had  meant 
for  yourself ;  the  putting  the  victim  of  circumstances  on  your  own  beast, and 
taking  him  where  he  shall  he  cared  for  and  healed. 

Christian  charily  sees  in  the  in<lividual  that  which  (Jod  needs  in  his 
j)erfect  world  and  trains  it  for  that  high  end.  There  is  more  Christian 
charity  in  teaching  a  trade  than  in  alms,  in  linding  work  than  in  relieving 
want. 

What  Christ  wauls  is  the  soul  of  his  brother  and  that  must  be  trained 
into  [lersonal  power,  individual  capacity,  self  help.  Thus,  true  CMiristiaii 
charity  is  at  one  with  the  last  principle  of  scienlitic  charilv.  It  is  the  trans- 
forming of  a  helpless  depeiidcnl  into  a  self-respecting  worker. 

Such  is  Christ  in  dealing  with  the  poor.  .And  now  we  turn,  on  Ihe  other 
hand,  to  the  op|)osile  end  of  the  soi:ial  order.  What,  I  ask  again,  has 
Christ  to  say  lo  Ihe  rich  ?  What  is  the  (  lirislian  theory  of  wealth  and  its 
rights  and  uses  ?  ( )ne  miuht  again  reply,  as  he  looked  at  some  sign  of  the 
lime,  thai  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian  Iheorv  of  wealth  in  Ihe 
modern  world.  The  same  awful  warning  which  Christ  once  uttered  against 
Ihe  rich  of  his  lime  seems  to  be  needed  in  all  its  force  by  many  rich  men 
to  day. 

But,  in  reality,  this  condemnation  of  Jesus  was  directed  not  against  the 
fact  of  wealth, but  against  the  abuses  ami  jjc-rilsof  wealth,  lie  was  thinking 
of  men's  souls,  and  he  saw  with  perfect  distinctness  how  wealth  lends  lo 
harden  :'.ud  shrivel  Ihe  soul.  One  of  Ihe  severest  tests  of  character  which 
our  time  aftords  has  to  be  borne  hy  the  ricli.  Wealth  provides  a  .severer 
school  for  the  higher  virtues  of  life,  and  the  man  or  woman  wlio  can  really 
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learn  tlie  IcHHon  of  Ihut  hcIiodI  Iioh  Ruined  om.-  of  the  ImnlcHt,  hut  uIko  one  of 
the  moDt  fruitful  expurienceH  of  unidern  tinivs.  VVfallh  is  like  niiy  other 
^ift  (if  (i()(l  tit  yiMi,  likf  your  liunllli.Dr  your  iutelk-ctiial  ixiwers.or  your  force 
of  cliaructcr ;  iniitcd,  it  i.s  often  the  result  of  lliesf  oilier  Kif'Si  ""'1  'he  siune 
responsiliility  ^oe.s  with  all.  They  are  all  liless'Mf<x  which,  ftclHshly  used, 
become  the  curses  of  life.  \'our  liodily  sireiiv'th  n  ay  lie  the  source  of  destruc- 
tive passions;  your  intellectual  j,'ift  may  leave  you  a  cynic  or  a  snob;  your 
wealth  may  shrivel  up  your  soul.  Hut,  taken  as  trusts  to  use,  the  body  and 
brain  and  wealth  are  all  alike  ,k{ifls  of  (iod  which,  the  more  they  are  held  for 
.service,  the  more  miraculously  they  enrich  and  refresh  the  fiver's  life.  There 
are  three  ways  with  which  you  may  deal  with  such  problems  as  the  business 
world  of  to-day  affords.  ( )ne  is  to  run  away  from  them  as  the  early  monks 
and  hermits  ran  away  from  the  world  of  earlier  times.  Precisely  this  is  the 
spirit  of  the  new  moiiasticism  the  spirit  of  Count  Tolstoi,  the  spirit  of  many 
a  comuulYiistic  colony,  calling'  men  away  from  all  the  slru^'t;le  of  the  world  to 
seclusion  and  sim|ilicity.  It  is  not  lighting  the  battle  of  life,  but  it  is  running 
away. 

A  second  way  to  deal  with  the  world  is  to  stay  in  it  but  to  be  afraid  of 
it.  Many  good  people  do  their  business  timidly  and  anxiously,  as  if  it 
ought  not  to  interest  them  so  much.  That  is  a  very  common  relation  of  the 
Christian  to  business.  His  religion  and  his  business  are  enemies.  The 
world  he  has  to  live  in  is  not  (lod's  world. 

There  is  a  third  way  to  take  the  world  of  business.  It  is  to  believe  in 
it  ;  to  take  it  as  the  test  of  C'lnistian  life  in  the  nKiilern  age.  It  i>  not  all 
clean  or  beautiful,  but  it  has  the  capacity  of  being  shaped  to  worthy  ami 
useful  ends.  It  is  as  when  a  potter  bends  over  his  lump  of  clay  and  tiiids  it 
a  shajieless  mass  that  soils  the  hands  which  work  it,  yet  knows  that  his  work 
is  not  to  wash  his  hands  of  it,  but  to  take  it  just  as  it  is  and  work  out  the 
shapes  of  beauty  and  use  which  are  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  clay. 
So  the  Christian  takes  ihe  business  world.  In  this  warfare  of  industrv, 
which  looks  so  shapeless  and  unpromising,  the  Christian  sees  the  possibili- 
ties of  service.  It  is  not  very  clean  or  beautiful,  but  it  can  be  shaped  and 
molded  into  an  instrument  of  the  higher  life.  That  is  the  Christian's 
task  in  the  business  world. 

We  hear  much  of  Ihe  philanthropy  of  the  present  age,  and  certainly 
there  never  was  an  age,  in  which  so  many  jirosperous  people  felt  so  strongly 
called  to  generosity  and  benevolence.  Hut  the  most  prohlable  philan- 
thropy which  this  age  is  to  see  is,  after  all,  not  to  come  through  what  we 
call  charity,   but  through  better  methods  in  the  business  world. 

In  an  Knglish  volume  of  essays,  |iiiblished  a  few  years  ago,  the  author 
describes  what  he  calls,  "Two  (iieat  I'hilanthiopists."  One  was  a  founder 
of  orphan  asvUinis  and  chaiiiies,  a  kind  and  noble  man;  the  other  was 
Leclaire,  the  beginner  of  Ihe  system  which  gives  every  employe  an  interest 
in  the  business  of  the  linn  ;  ami  the  second,  so  thought  this  cssiiyist,  was 
the  better  philanthropist,     lie  was  right. 
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'I'liu  (JliristiiUi  ill  IxisIduks  to-day  is  lookiiiK  fur  cvvry  Mtiililc  rclatini) 
between  employer  uml  emploviMl.  ('(KipiTatioii  is  lo  liiin  Ix'ttiT  than  coin 
petition.  Me  .sees  Ins  uwn  life  in  llu-  lixlit  of  the  cunnuiin  L;no(l.  The 
Cliristiiin  in  hiiHinexH  discovert  that  ^ood  lodL;ini{s  for  the  workin>(  classes 
are  both  wise  charilv  and  i^ood  business.  The  Christian  in  business  holds 
his  sai(;uily  and  insight  at  the  service  of  juiblic  affairs.  lie  is  not  ensiiaicd 
in  the  meshes  of  his  own  prosperity,  lie  owns  his  wealth  ;  it  doe.s  not  own 
hbn.  The  ciuDinunily  leans  on  him  iiistcail  of  his  beini;  a  dead  wei^'lit  on 
the  coininunity. 

Let  us,  liiially,  follow  the  principle  of  Christ  one  step  further  still,  lie- 
yoiid  the  rich  and  the  poor,  beyond  the  ein|>loyers  and  the  eni|)loved  of  the 
present  social  world  there  a|)pear  on  the  liori/.on  of  modern  society  still  lander 
schemes  and  dreams  of  some  better  future  which  shall  make  our  present 
social  problems  superlluous.  Now,  what  i.  Christ's  attitude  to  such  hopes  as 
these  ?     What  is  the  lelatioii  of  (Hirist  to  the  plans  of  Socialism  i 

First  of  all,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  plain  liiat  Christ  cannot  be 
claimed  for  anv  one  theory  of  the  function  of  ^'ovcrnment  or  the  order  of 
society,  lie  re|)eatedlv  refused  to  be  involved  in  such  (|uestions.  He  dwelt 
not  in  the  region  of  jucli  special  schemes,  but  in  the  rev,'i(jn  of  universal  j)riii- 
ciple. 

Hut  let  not  the  Christian  supi>ose  from  this,  that  Christ's  theory  of  prop- 
erty is  more  conservative  or  more  eiicouraijini,'  to  the  hoardini,'  of  wealth  than 
these  plans  of  chanj,'e.  His  theorv  is  in  reality  much  more  radical.  l''or  it 
holds,  not  that  part  of  your  properly  is  not  your  own  and  ouljIiI  to  be  put  at 
the  service  of  the  general  community;  Christ  holds  that  ail  we  ^'et  is  a  ,i,'ift 
to  us  from  the  common  life,  and  that  we  owe  both  it  and  ourselves  to  the  com- 
mon ).(ood. 

We  do  not  own  our  wealth;  we  owe  our  wealth.  This  is  no  easy  doc- 
trine. It  is  a  more  sweepiiii,'  one  than  any  revolution  which  the  socialist 
proi)oses. 

The  difference  may  l)e  slaterl  in  a  formula.  The  thoroujjh-goini,' indi- 
vidualist of  the  present  order  savs  :  "  Kach  one  for  himself;  tiuit  is  the  best 
law  of  societv.  Mach  one  of  us  is  to  be  res|)oiisible  for  himself  and  himself 
alone."  Then  the  socialist  says  :  "  No,  that  is  mere  sellishness  and  anarchy. 
Let  all  of  us,  on  the  contrarv,  be  responsible  for  tiie  life  of  each.  Let  us 
enlarge  and  strengthen  lb.;  |)ower  of  government,  until  at  last  the  state, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  all  of  us,  sees  that  each  of  us  is  happy," 

Hut  Christ  carries  us  beyond  both  the  individualist  and  the  socialist  in 
his  program  of  s(»cietv,  for,  he  savs,  the  true  order  of  the  world  is  when  each 
of  us  cares  for  all  of  us,  and  holds  his  own  life,  his  power,  monev,  service, 
as  a  means  of  the  common  good.  The  dream  of  .Sucialism  and  the  reaction 
of  Individualism  are  com|)reliended  an  I  rccidorced  bv  this  teaching  of  the 
inlinite  value  of  the  indiviilual  as  the  means  by  wliicli  the  better  societv  is 
to  come  in.     The  Socialistic  dream  of  the  future  is  of  a  cooperation  which 
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shall  be  compulsory — a  dictatorial  governiiieiit ;  the  Christian's  dream  is  of 
a  cooperation  which  shall  be  voluntary,  free,  personal.  The  one  makes 
of  society  an  army  ••itli  its  <liscipline  ;  the  other  makes  of  it  a  family  with 
its  love.  In  one  we  are  ofticers  and  privates  ;  in  the  other  we  are  brethren. 
So  Chri.it  stands  m  tiie  midst  of  these  baffling,  complex  (|uestions  oftiie  |)res- 
ent  times  -  (piestions  of  wealth  and  poverty,  questions  of  employers  and 
employed,  rpiestions  of  revolution  and  reform,  ijuestions  of  individualism 
and  socialism.  The  two  views  .seem  in  absolute  opposition.  Indiviilualism 
means  self-culture,  self-interest,  self-development.  Socialism  means  self- 
sacritice,  self-forgetfidness,  the  public  good.  Christ  means  both.  Cultivate 
yourself,  he  says,  make  the  most  of  youiself,  enrich  yourself,  and  then  take 
a  it  all  and  make  it  tlifi  instrument  of  >e!f-sacrilice.  (live  tiie  ])erfect  devel- 
oped self  to  the  perfect  common  gooil.  Tiie  oiilv  permanent  socialism 
nmst  be  based  on  ])crfected  individualism.  The  Kingdom  of  (Jod  is  not  to 
come  of  itselfj  it  is  to  come  through  tlie  collective  consecration  of  individ- 
ual souls. 

Such,  I  suppose,  is  the  message  which  Christ  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning trying  to  explain  to  this  world.  Over  and  over  again  the  world  has 
been  stirred  by  great  i)lans  of  external  change,  i)oiitical,  legislative  or 
social  ])lans,  and  always  Christ  has  stood  for  internal  change,  liie  reforma- 
tion of  the  community  through  the  regeneration  of  its  individuals.  So 
stands  Christ  to-day.  To  every  outward  plan  which  is  honest,  he  savs  : 
"Co  on  and  (Jod  speed  you  with  all  your  endeavors  fore(|uality,  liberty,  fra- 
ternity; but  be  sure  of  this,  that  no  '""manent  change  •  '  '  rule  tiie  lives  of 
men  until  men's  hearts  are  changed  to  meet  it." 

My  friends,  it  is  time  that  the  modern  world  heard  once  more,  with  new 
emphasis,  this  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  is  so  old  that  to  many  modern 
minds  it  mav  seem  almost  new.  We  are  beset  bv  plans  which  look  for 
wholesale,  outright,  dramatic  transformation  in  human  affairs,  ])ians  for 
redeeming  the  world  all  at  once,  and  the  old  way  of  ("liiist,  the  way  of 
redeeming  one  soul  at  a  time,  inoks  very  siuw  and  impicliiiesipie  and  tire- 
some. 

None  the  less,  believe  me,  the  future  of  the  woild,  like  ils  past,  lies  in 
just  such  inward,  personal,  patieiil.  spiritual  reform.  Out  of  tiie  life  uf  liie 
^  individual  flows  tiie  stream  of  tiie  world.  It  is  iike  some  migiity  riv<.'r  (low- 
ing through  f)ur  midst  wiiicii  we  want  to  use  fot  ilaiiv  drink,  iiiit  wiiich  is 
charged  with  poison  and  turiiid  witii  refuse.  How  shall  we  cleanse  tiiis 
flowing  stream  ?  Try  to  tilter  it  as  it  sweeps  iiv  with  its  full  current  ;  Imt 
the  task  is  |)rodigious,  the  iiii])inity  is  ])eisisleiit,  tiie  pollutions  kee|)  sweep- 
ing down  nil  us  from  liie  sources   of  liie  stream.     .Viid  then  liie  wise  eiigin- 
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each  secret  spring,  eacii  pasture  iiaiik.  and  then  fmiii  those  guarded  sources 
the  great  river  bears  down  piirilv  and  lieaith  to  the  great  world  below.  So 
the  method  of  Christ  purities  the  mode.n   world.      It  seeks  the  sources  of 
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life  ill  liic  iiidividiiai  suiil,  ami  IIkui  mil  of  llic  iiiyiiad  siuii  s|tiiiii,'s  wliicli 
lie  ill  llir  licaits  of  iiK'ii  llii'  u'^'i'l  slrcaiii  nf  liiiniaii  proijri'ss  tlovs  into  its 
own  purui-  anil  hmaiicr  fiiliiii.',  ami  tiic  iialioiih  ilriiils  and  aic  ixdrcsiicd. 


RELKHON  AND    TIIK    KRRING    AND    CRIMINAL 

CKASSKS. 

15V  Ukv.  Anna  (i.  Si'KM'i:r. 

'I'he  first  relation  of  icIiLjioii  Id  the  crriiii;  and  criminal  classes  is  that 
of  supplying  tlie  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  by  which  we  distinguish 
between  actions  as  good  and  had.  Its  second  relation  is  that  of  a  subtle 
and  interior  element  in  varying  moral  delinitions. 

'I'he  sharpest  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  dealing 
with  the  criminal  and  vicious  lies  in  this,  that  in  the  old  civilization  the 
offender  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  hasty  and  individual  judgment  of  his 
superior  and  ruler,  while  in  modern  civilization  the  meanest  and  worst  of 
evil-doers  has  the  protection  of  a  recognized  code,  which  is  based  upon  the 
agreenienl  of  many  minds  and  wills.  'I'his  change  is  largely  due  to  the 
twin  enlargement  of  the  social  and  religious  idea.s  by  which  the  state  took 
the  place  of  the  narrow  family  rule,  and  the  church  took  the  place  of  the 
local  family  altar. 

The  history  of  modern  penology  is  a  part  of  the  social  and  moral  his- 
tory of  the  leading  Christian  nations.  Modern  progress  in  penology  is 
marked  by  seven  distinct  steps,  namely:  i.  The  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  all  free-liorn  men  to  a  trial  by  law.  2.  The  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  brought  all  men  under  the  n'gis  of  one  legal  code.  3.  The  substitu- 
tion of  the  penaltv  of  imprisonment  for  varied  forms  of  phvsical  torture,  and 
the  limitation  of  the  death  penalty  to  a  smaller  number  of  crimes  and  those 
more  universally  condemned  by  all  men.  4.  The  recognition  of  national 
responsibility  toward  offenders  by  which  each  state  acce|)ts  the  task  of  con- 
trolling and  caring  for  its  own  criminals  instead  of  transporting  them  out- 
side its  boinnls.  5.  The  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  even  a  convicted 
criminal  has  rights,  rights  to  decent  and  humane  treatment,  which  social 
custom  must  regard.     0,  The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  classification,  not 


only  of  ol'fences  as  more  or   less  heinous,  but  of  offc 
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efforts  in  industrial  and  educational  directions  toward  the  reffirmation  of 
ihe  criminal  and  erring,  that  is,  their  making  over  into  a  re<|uired  model  of 
citizenship. 

The  radical  changes  in  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  and  erring  classes 
which  mark  so  conspicuously  the  last  fortyj-ears,  changes  which  have  revolu- 
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lionizi'd  this  liniiuli  of  sciciiil  rcl.iliuii.  all  |inii'('f<l,  w  jullici  ((itiMiuiislv  ui  iiul, 
.from  <ine  fiifi(liiiiii'iil:il  |ii  iiiiipic,  iianiclv,  llial  cvciv  man  aii'l  cvi'iv  wnman, 
however  criminal  and  cTrini,',  is  sliil  a  man  ant.!  woman,  a  lci,'ilimati-  mcin- 
l)er  of  the  human  faniilv,  wilii  inaliciiaMc  ritjhls  to  protection  and  justice. 
This  principle  libers  itself  upon  three  distinct  contributions  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  our  Western  civilization,  i'hcse  three  contributions  are  first, 
the  democratic  social  idea;  second,  a.  conviction  of  the  sacredness  of  all 
human  life  ;  ////;•</,  the  elevation  of  tenderness  to  a  hiifh  ])lace  in  the  scale  of 
virtues.  When  the  Christian  religion  declaretl  that  each  soul  was  its  own, 
whether  of  bond  or  free,  Jew  or  (Jentile,  man  or  woman,  its  own  to  give  to 
the  Divine  in  loving  service,  it  proclaimed  a  declaration  of  independence 
which  nnist  perforce  eventuate  in  the  recognized  .self-ownership  and  c(mtrol 
of  each  human  being's  person  and  estate.  The  idea  of  the  worth  and  use  of 
the  single  soul  which  was  at  the  heart  of  Jesus'  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
(iod  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  gave  to  our  civilization  a  conviction  that 
the  body  of  man  in  which  the  soul  was  enshrined  should  not  be  hurt  or  slain. 
The  ideal  cliaracter  which  the  Christian  ("hurch  worshipped  in  CHirist,  j)lac- 
ing  as  it  did  tenderness,  sacrifice  and  service  at  the  regal  height  of  human 
virtue, gave  an  irresistible  impulse  to  those  sentiments  and  iiis|)ired  a  passion 
of  human  love.  The  contribution  of  the  (Christian  religion  to  our  civilization 
has  borne  direct  fruit  in  the  great  change  from  tyranny  and  brutality  to  jus- 
tice and  humanity  in  the  administration  of  the  accepted  moral  law. 

The  most  recer  '.  tendencies  of  religion  in  this  field  are  reformatory, 
those  which  aim  to  make  the  criminal  and  erring  over  into  law-abiding  and 
respectable  members  of  society.  There  are  two  sides  of  this  new  reform- 
atory movement  in  penology,  one  which  touches  medical  and  one  educa- 
tional science.  The  first  is  busied  with  the  pathology  of  crime  and  vice,  or 
the  influence  of  heredity  and  original  endowment,  the  other  has  to  do  with 
the  culture  of  the  morally  defective  and  makes  much  of  the  effect  of 
environment  and  training  upon  that  original  endowment.  The  new  sci- 
entific element  in  religion  has  given  us  social  science  of  which  enlight- 
ened penology  is  part.  The  relation  of  this  new  religion  to  the  criminal 
and  erring  classes  is  not  only  the  tenderness  of  human  sympathy  which 
would  not  that  any  should  perish;  it  is  the  consecration  of  human  wisdom 
to  social  betterment  that  shall  yet  forbid  that  any  shall  perish.  In  this 
ideal  the  call  is  not  only  to  justice  for  the  criminal  and  erring  after  they 
come  within  the  scope  of  social  control,  hut  it  is  the  call  also  to  a  study  of 
those  conditions  in  the  individual  and  in  society  which  make  for  crime  and 
vice:  and  above  all  it  is  the  cal'  ior  the  lifting  of  all  the  weaker  souls  of 
our  common  humanity  upon  the  winged  strength  of  its  wisest  and  best. 
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THE     RELATIONS     OF     THE     ROMAN     CATHOLIC 
CHURCH    TO    THE   POOR  AND   DESTI  TUTE. 

I'.v  CnAKi.F.s  K.  DoNNKi.i.v.    Rkau  uv  Ki.  Kkv.  John  J.  Kkank,  D.D. 

The  Christian  Churcli  was  from  (lie  i)e.i,'imiinLf  always  solicitous  for  the 
poor,  even  in  her  early  strug^'fes  and  in  the  persecution  she  was  then  under- 
j,'oing. 

Under  tlie  auspices  of  tlie  church  the  primitive  Christians  estalilisiied 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  tlie  sick  and  travelers  in  <iistress  or  needint; 
shelter,  hospitals  for  lepers,  societies  fur  the  redemption  of  captive  slaves, 
congreifations  of  females  for  the  relief  of  indi^'ent  women,  associations  of 
religious  women  fcu'  redeeming  those  of  their  sex  who  were  leading  dissolute 
lives,  and  hos|)itais  for  the  sick,  the  orplianed,  the  aged  and  alllicled  of  all 
kinds,  like  the  Hotel  Dieu,  founded  in  I'aris  in  (lie  seventeenth  ceuturv  and 
still  perpetuated. 

I'he  church  was,  it  may  be  said  almi>sl  unreservedix,  the  only  almoner 
to  the  poor  in  |)rimitive  times  »\>  to  the  period  when  modern  historv  begins; 
for  charity  was  not  a  pagan  virtue,  and  man  had  not  been  taught  it  until  the 
Redeemer's  coming;  so  the  religious  houses,  the  nu)nasteries,  convents,  asy- 
lums and  hospitals  were  the  great  houses  of  refuge  and  charily  the  pom  anil 
needy  had  to  resort  to  in  their  distress  in  later  times. 

With  the  Lutheran  movement  began  the  supjiressiun  of  the  convents 
and  monasteries,  which  had  been  the  fortresses  of  the  poor  in  the  past,  and 
the  land  and  houses  so  devoted  to  charity  and  religion  passed  from  the  hands 
of  their  pious  owners,  by  confiscation,  into  the  control  of  the  governments, 
thus  leaving  the  poor  without  any  organized  means  of  aid  or  provision  for 
their  assistance. 

The  church,  keenly  alive  to  the  condilions  arising,  soon  found  her  sons 
and  daughters  eijual  to  the  emergencies  allcnding  the  disturbances  of  the 
methods  of  poor  relief  followed  by  her  for  centuries.  Then  came  a  gram! 
procession  of  noble  men  and  women,  devoting  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
eiiarity  and  the  salvation  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  foremost  in  the  ranks 
were  Ignatius  I.ovola  and  Francis  .\avier  and  their  followers,  to  teach  the 
ignorant  and  assist  the  poor,  not  only  in  I'.uropean  countries  but  in  remoter 
regions  of  Asia  and  among  the  Indians  and  negroes  of  America,  while  the 
followers  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  labored  in  their  pious  ways  at  the 
work  to  which  their  saintly  founders  had  consecrated  their  lives  centuries 
before  tlie  government  aid  to  the  poor  was  dieanu'd  of. 

Hut  there  ap[)eareil  in  the  sevenleenth  cenlurx  a  man  suri)assing  all  who 
preceded  him  in  directing  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  wants  and  necessi- 
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lies  of  llic  |i  nil  ail  1  III  llu:  WDik  uf  rclirviiii,'  llicm    -llir  yriMl  aiil   l; I   St. 

\  iiiciiil  (lu  I'.iul,  wlinsi'  iiaiiu'  and  inuinniv  will  cvir  lie  icvciv.l  wliik'  llio 
Ciiurcli  iif  Clni.sl  ciulmos.  lidiii  April  j  },  i  S7'>i  in  ll'*^"  lillli'  villai(jiif  I'uiiy, 
near  Dax,  sdulli  of  limtlcaiix,  lidiikrint;  (in  llu;  I'yivniH's  ;  lie  was  (inlaincd 
piiest  in  I()00,  and  later  fell  intu  the  iuiuds  (if  the  I'urks  and  was  sold  as  a 
slave  at  Tunis,  lie  esiajied  and  found  ids  wav  to  Konie.  After  a  time  lie 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  jioor.  lie  estalilished  rapidly  hospitals  for 
foundlings,  liouses  for  the  ai,'ed  |)oor,  a  hospital  for  the  .i,'allev  slaves  at'Mar- 
seilles,  the  Congrei^Mtion  of  Priests  of  the  Mission,  p  irochial  confraternities 
for  eliaritalile  work,  ("ompanies  of  Ladies  for  Ihe  service  of  the  I  lotel-Dieu, 
and  Ihe  l)au_v;lilers  of  ("haritv,  who  are  lieller  known  in  our  country-  as  the 
.Sisters  of  Charitv.  and  whose  charitable  and  self  sacriticint;  lives  serve  as  a 
constant  leniinder  to  us  of  our  own  dulv  to  the  sick  and  de.->titute.  .Saint  \'in- 
ccnt  de  Paul's  life  closed  the  27tli  of  Sejitendier,  1(160. 

The  work  of  founding;  ecclesiaslical  charitalilc  ori,Mui/ations  did  not 
cease  with  his  labors,  nor  has  it  ceased  at  the  [ireseiit  dav.  It  will  be  well  to 
recall  at  this  point  a  few  of  the  many  active  rather  than  the  contemplative 
orilers  and  congregalions  that  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  constant  care  exer- 
cised bv  the  church  over  those  in  need,  and  here  it  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  while  such  dcscrvini,' praise  is  1,'iven  Saint  \'incent  de  Paul  for  lavinjf  the 
foundations  for  the  most  active  rcli,i,'ious  communities  ever  established  under 
the  auspices  of  Ihe  church,  there  were  others  who  preceded  him  early  in  the 
same  ilirection,  but  without  achievini,'  the  same  success,  and  conspicuously  the 
Alexian,  or  Cellite  Urothers,  founded  in  1325  at  .\ix-la-Chapelle,  devoted  to 
nur.sing  the  sick,  es|)ecialiy  in  times  of  pestilence,  the  care  of  lunatics  and 
persons  suffering  from  e|)ilepsy.  In  1572  the  congregation  of  the  Brothers 
Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  God  was  also  founded  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
infirm  and  poor. 

Twenty  years  after  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  ended  his  life  of  charity  there 
was  founded  at  Rheinis,  in  16S0,  the  congregation  of  the  lirothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  ])o(ir  children;  in  1804  the  Christian 
Brothers  were  founded  in  Ireland,  mainly  for  the  education  of  poor  youths; 
at  Ghent  the  congregation  of  Pirothers  of  tdiarity  in  i8o(),  who  devote  their 
lives  to  aged,  sick,  insane  and  incurable  men  and  to  orphans,  abandoned 
children,  and  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind;  at  Paris  in  1824  the  Sisterhood  of 
Hon  Secours  was  established  for  the  care  of  the  sick;  in  1S28  the  Fathers 
of  the  Institute  of  Charity;  in  Ireland  111  1831  the  Community  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  was  founded  for  visiting  the  sick,  educating  the  poor  and  protect- 
ing destitute  children,  and  this  religious  body  of  women  has  now  several 
hundred  houses  established  in  different  parts  of  tiie  world.  I'or  ihe  reclama- 
tion and  instruction  of  women  and  girls  who  had  fallen  from  virtue  the 
Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  were  established  in  1S35.  At  St.  Servaii,  in 
Ikittany,  some  peasant  women.  cliietl\-  young  working  women  and  domestic 
servants,  instituted  the  Little  Sisters  of  the   Poor  in    1840,  having  for  their 
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(ilijcil  llic  care  nf  (lit;  atji'il  \hh>\,  iiii'>|ictlivc  (if  m'x  nr  cii'imI.  and  llicv,  loo, 
liavc  liiindrcds  of  lumsi's  in  nearly  all  llic  larm'  cities  of  llic  wnild. 

Nearly  all  IJR'  nrdei^,  <Mni,'ie,L!;iliiin>  and  Mxiclio  luie  nienlioneil  are 
lo-day  represented  liv  many  liiindreds  nf  their  members  and  lumses  tlirout;!!- 
out,  not  only  the  I'niled  States,  lint  all  the  countries  of  North  and  South 
America.  And  xime  of  them  existed  on  this  continent  when  the  only  path- 
ways across  it  \\  re  i\iade  l)v  the  Indian  and  the  wild  heast  of  the  jjrimeval 
forests;  for  t'atholieitv  iiad  its  home  here  hefore  the  other  deiiominalions 
professing  liie  t'inistian  reli,i,'ioii  to-day  had  existence,  and  when  the 
ancestors  of  all  the  peo|>le  of  the  t'niled  States  were  jirofessing  the  same 
faith  as  the  great  f<iuiiders  of  many  of  the  charities  mentioned  and  were 
co-workers  with  iheiii  m  their  pious  lalxirs. 

The  c<'  .  i(n  <i  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  poor  necessa- 

rilv  involves  -..i-c  latiolis  of  the  stale  to  the  |>oor  as  well,  that  is. 

the  reasoning  on  ii  .  .'ised  the  claim  "f  the  right  of  su|)port  hv  the 
citizen  from  the  state  in  time  nf  need,  rather  than  from  the  chinch.  Is  the 
state  the  best  ali      .v-' 

Undc'- the  luodt   .1  .      'oin     r  !•«>  it    is  evident  that  all  the  work 

of  charity  is  not  accomplished  Uy  ;.(.  ,:,■  L'rnnients  either  in  Knglaiui  or  in 
our  own  country,  to  which  we  transplanteil  the  ])oor  laws  enacted  by  parlia- 
ment in  their  entirety.  The  thousands  of  private  charitable  an<l  philan- 
thropic organizations  which  exist  in  Kngland  and  ihe  States  of  America 
to-day,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  overseers  of  the  |)oor  and  other 
functionaries  engaged  in  the  administration  of  Ihe  ])ul)lic  charities,  is  an 
overwhelming  repudiation  of  the  claim  that  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
make  all  the  provision  for  them  which  is  necessary. 

With  the  experience  of  the  ages  behind  it  the  church  goes  forward  in 
the  work  of  assisting  the  poor  rather  than  abandon  the  greatest  of  Chris- 
tian duties  to  the  state  to  perform.  Other  denominations  of  Christians  are 
generally  rivaling  her  in  the  work,  and  there  they  can  meet  on  common 
ground  with  her. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  within  a  few  years  great  changes  will  be  made 
by  the  Catholic  Church  itself  in  the  administration  of  many  of  its  charities 
throughout  the  world.  Some  of  its  organi/ations  are  greatly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  studving  new  systems  and  methods  of  relief  growing 
out  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  slender  eijuip- 
ment  of  the  poor  child  in  the  past  for  the  part  he  had  to  play  in  life;  the 
continuous,  or  casual,  administration  of  alms  to  the  destitute,  instead  of  lead- 
ing them  kindly  and  (irmlv  forward  from  dependence  on  others  to  self-help 
and  seltreliance,  are  not  ada])ted  to  the  needs  of  the  present  or  to  antici- 
pate the  re(|uirements  of  the  future. 

In  the  L'nited  States  there  are  over  seven  hundred  Catholic  charitable 
institutions,  the  inmates  of  which  are  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the 
contributions  of  their  co-religionists,  wIkj,  with  their  fellow  citizens  of  other 
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•  ♦  *  *  "while   therefore,   Wi£    bestow   Ul'ON   THE   CITIZENS   OF  THE  GREAT 

REPUBLIC  WELL  MERITEU  I'RAISE,  WE  EXPRESS  THE  FERVENT  HOPE  THAT  THEIR  NOBLE 
UNDERTAKING  MAY,  OTHER  NATIONS  UNITING  WITH  THEM  AND  LENDING  THEIR  AID,  HAVE  A 
MOST  PROSPEROUS  ISSUE,  THAT  WILL  PROVE  OP  GREAT  USE  IN  STIMULATING  THE  INGENUITY  OF 
MAN,  IN  PROMOTING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OK  NATURE  AND  IN  ENCOURAGING  ALLTIIK  FINE  ARTS," 
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(Ic'iiDininHtioiis,  slinrc  in  the  hiirdeii  of  >,'i;iici'nl  Uixatiun,  inDporliuiialcIv  to 
thuir  means,  in  niaintiiiiiin.i;  the  |io(ii'  at  the  |>tii)lic  cliarilaiile  iiislitutiuns 
liesides.  A  truly  anoinaiuus  conditidn,  liiit  arising  froii)  tlie  tiliong  ailliei- 
encc  of  Caliiolics  to  the  idea  that  ehaiity  is  l)est  administered,  where  not 
attended  to  indivi(hially,  ijy  tiiose  in  tiie  religious  lile,  who  give  to  the  poor 
of  their  means,  not  tiirougli  jjuhiie  ofiicers  and  i)ureaus,  but  through  those 
who  serve  the  poor  in  the  old  apostolic  s|)iiit,  with  love  of  Ciod  and  their 
less  fortunate  neighhur  and  brother  actuating  them.  In  the  scheme  of  the 
dispensation  of  jjublic  charity  relief  is  extended  on  the  narrow  ground  that 
there  is  some  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  niaintain  the 
citizen  in  his  necessities  in  return  for  service  rendered  or  expected  ;  but  the 
church  imposes  the  l)urden  on  the  conscience  of  every  man  of  helping  his 
neighbor  in  distress,  apart  from  any  service  done  or  expected,  and  teaches 
that  all  in  suffering  are  entitled  to  aid,  whether  they  live  within  or  without 
the  territory;  neither  territory,  nor  race,  nor  creed  can  limit  Christian 
charity.  In  its  relation  to  tlu;  poor  the  church  will  always  be  in  the  future, 
as  she  has  been  in  the  past,  in  advance  of  the  state  in  all  examples  of 
beneficence. 

[Bishop  Keanc,  who  read  the  paper  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Donnelly, 
paused  during  the  reading  and  said  :J 

1  would  like  to  interject  three  principles  right  here.  First,  I  wish  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  poverty  and  destitution.  Christ  would  bless 
poverty,  but  Christ  would  never  bless  destitution.  Christ  was  poor,  his 
apostles  were  poor,  but  Christ  and  his  apostles  never  were  miserable  or  des- 
titute. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Church  of  God  gives  any  sanc- 
tion or  benediction  to  destitution  or  wretchedness. 

The  second  principle  is  this,  as  has  been  superbly  shown  this  morning  : 
Christianity  stands  for  two  great  ideas — individualism  and  communism, 
socialism.  Our  divine  Lord  said  :  "  Whatever  ye  do  for  the  least  one  of 
these  ye  do  for  me."  He  meant  that  whatever  was  done  for  any  individual 
soul,  human  like  ours,  though  a  miserable,  poor,  suffering  body,  that  in  it  we 
are  to  recognize  the  great  unity  of  all  in  Christ. 

The  third  principle  was  this  :  All  these  holy  men  and  women,  in  order 
to  consecrate  themselves,  lived  in  retirement,  fully  appreciating  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  running  away  from  the  world,  but  that  they  did  so  in  order  to 
do  the  Lord  better  service.  And  so,  in  the  great  normal  schools  and  insti- 
tutions where  they  take  in  the  greater  fullness  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that 
they  may  go  out  and  do  better  work.  My  heart  was  glad  when  I  listened  last 
night  and  heard  our  good  friend,  the  Hindu,  confess  that  for  years  he  did 
not  know  where  he  was  going  to  gel  his  next  meal.  That  was  the  way 
with  these  poor  Franciscan  monks.  They  were  reduced  to  poverty  in  order 
that  they  might  better  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  every- 
where. 
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By  Miss  Jkannk  Soraiiji,  of  Uomhay. 

It  has  been  said  to  me  more  than  once  in  America  that  the  women  of  my 
country  prefer  to  be  ignorant  and  in  seclusion  ;  tiiat  they  would  not  welcome 
anybody  who  should  attempt  to  change  their  mode  of  life.  To  these  I  w(»uld 
give  answer  as  follows  :  The  nobly  born  ladies,  /ananas,  shrink,  not  from 
thirst  for  knowledge,  hut  from  contact  with  the  outer  world.  If  the  customs 
of  the  country,  their  castes  and  creeds  allowed  it,  they  would  gladly  live  as 
other  women  do.     They  live  in  seclusion,  not  ignorance. 

They  make  perfect  business  women.  They  manage  their  affairs  of  state 
in  a  manner  worthy  consideration.  ' 

The  women  of  India  are  not  all  secluded,  and  it  is  quite  a  natural  thing 
to  go  into  homes  and  find  that  much  is  being  done  for  the  uplifting  ot  women. 
Schools  and  colleges  were  open  where  the  women  may  attain  to  heights  at 
first  thought  impracticable.  The  Farsee  and  Brahman  women  in  Bombay 
twenty  years  ago  scarcely  moved  out  of  their  houses,  while  to-day  they  have 
their  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  they  can  converse  on  politics,  enjoy  a  con- 
versation and  show  in  every  movement  culture  and  retinement  above  the  com- 
mon. Music,  painting,  horsemanship  come  as  easily  to  them  as  spelling  the 
English  language  correctly.  The  princes  of  the  land  are  interesting  them- 
.selves  in  the  education  of  the  women  around  them.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  who  has  opened  a  college  for  women,  which  has 
for  its  pupils  Hindu  ladies,  maidens,  matrons  and  widows  of  the  highest  caste. 
This  college  is  superintended  by  an  English  lady,  and  has  all  the  departments 
belonging  to  the  ladies'  colleges  of  Oxford  an*'  Cambridge  of  England. 

There  are  schools  and  colleges  for  women  in  Bombay,  I'oona  and 
Guzerat;  also  in  Calcutta,  Allaliabad,  Missoorie  and  Madras.  The  latter 
college  has  rather  the  lead  in  some  points  by  conferring  degrees  upon 
women.  The  Victoria  high  school  has  turned  out  grand  and  noble  women, 
so  also  has  the- new  high  school  for  women  in  the  native  city  of  I'oona. 
These  schools  have  Christian  women  as  principals.  The  college  of  Ahme- 
dabad  has  a  Parsee  (Christian)  ladv  at  its  head.  What  women  have  done 
women  can  do. 

Let  me  mention  the  Pundita  Rambai,  and  in  companionship  with  her 
Cornelia  Sorabji,  B.A.,  I. L.I).  These  are  women  for  a  nation  t«  be  proud 
of.  There  are  others  worthy  of  your  notice-  the  poet,  Sumibai  Goray;  the 
physician,  Dr.  Anandibai  Joshi,  whom  death  removed  from  our  midst  just  as 
she  was  about  starting  her  grand  work,  and  the  artist  of  song,  Mme.  Thereze 
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l.angrana,  whose  God-given  voice  thrills  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  in 
London,  My  countrywomen  have  been  at  the  head  of  battles,  guiding  their 
men  with  word  and  look  of  command.  My  countrywomen  will  soon  be 
spoken  of  as  the  greatest  scientists,  artists,  mathematicians  and  preachers  df 
the  world. 


BUDDHA. 

By  Rt.  Rev.  Zitsuzen  Ashitsu,  ok  Japan. 

I  will  explain  the  highest  human  enlightenment,  liuddha,  according  to 
the  order  of  its  five  attitudes  : 

1,  Denomination.  Buddha  is  a  Sanskrit  word  and  translated  as  Kak- 
usha  in  the  Chinese  language.  The  word  "  Kaku  "  means  "enlighten,"  so 
that  one  who  enlightened  his  own  mind  and  also  enlightened  those  of  others 
was  respectively  called  Buddha.  Buddha  has  three  personalities.  The 
first  is  entirely  colorless  and  formle.ss,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  the 
nature  of  eternality,  omnipresence,  and  unchangeableness.  The  second  is 
the  personality  of  the  result  which  the  Buddha  attained  by  refining  his 
action,  a  state  of  the  mind  free  from  lust  and  evil  desire  but  full  of  enlight- 
ened virtues  instcid.  It  includes  the  enlightenment  of  one's  own  mind,  and 
als(j  the  enlightenment  of  the  minds  of  others.  The  third  personality  spon- 
taneously appears  to  all  kinds  of  beings  in  any  state  and  condition  in  order 
to  preach  and  enlighten  them  e<iually. 

These  three  personalities  are  the  attributes  of  the  Buddha's  intellectual 
activity, -and  at  the  same  time  they  are  the  attributes  of  his  one  supreme 
|)ersonality.  We  also  are  provided  with  the  same  attributes.  Then  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  ordinary  beings  and  Buddha,  who  is  most 
enlightened  of  all?  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  developed  by  his  self-culture  to 
the  highest  state,  while  we  ordinary  beings  have  our  intellect  buried  in  the 
dust  of  passions.  If  we  cultivate  our  minds,  we  can,  of  course,  clear  off  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  and  reach  to  the  same  enlightened  platform  with  the 
Buddha, 

2.  Personality.  The  person  of  Buddha  is  perfectly  free  from  life  and 
death.  We  call  it  Nehan  or  Nirvana,  Nehan  is  divided  into  four  clas.ses: 
(l)  Uonrai  Jishoshojo  Nehan  is  the  name  given  to  the  nature  of  Buddha 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  is  entirely  clear  of  lust  like  a  per- 
fect mirror.  But  such  an  excellent  nature  as  I  just  mentioned  is  not  the 
peculiar  pfcperty  of  Buddhd,  but  every  being  in  the  universe  has  just  the 
same  constitution,  (2)  Uyo  Nehan  is  the  name  given  to  the  state  little 
advanced  from  the  above,  when  we  |>erceive  that  our  solicitude  is  fleeting 
our  lives  are   inconstant,  and  even  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ego.     In 
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this  state  our  mind  is  finite  empty  and  clear,  i)iit  there  still  remains  <ine 
thin.n,  the  l)o<ly.  So  it  is  called  "  Uyo  "  or  "something  left."  (?)  Muy<» 
Nehan  is  the  state  in  which  our  body  and  intellect  come  to  entire  annihila- 
tion, and  there  is  nothing  traceatile.  Therefore  this  state  is  called  "Miiyo" 
or  "nothing  left."  (4)  Miijusho  Nehan  is  the  highest  state  of  Nirvana.  In 
this  state  we  get  a  jierfect  intellectual  wisdom  ;  we  are  not  any  more  sub- 
ject to  birth  and  death.  .\lso,  we  become  perfectly  merciful  :  we  arc  not 
content  with  the  indulging  state  of  highest  .Nirvana  ;  but  we  appear  to 
the  beings  of  every  class  to  save  them  from  prevailing  |>ains  by  imparting 
the  pleasure  of  Nirvana. 

'I'hese  being  the  principal  grand  desires  of  liuddliahood,  the  four  merci- 
ful vows  are  accompanied  with  them,  namely  :  I  hope  I  can  save  all  the 
beings  in  the  universe  from  this  ignorance  !  I  hope  1  can  abstain  from  my 
inexhaustible  desires  of  ignorance  !  I  hope  I  can  comprehend  the  boundless 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  Huddha !  I  hope  I  can  attain  the  highest 
enlightenment  of  Buddhnship  ! 

Out  of  these  four  classes  of  Nirvana  the  first  and  last  are  called  the 
Nirvana  of  Mahayana,  while  the  remaining  are  that  of  Ilinayana. 

3.  Principle.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Huddha  is  the  mind,  which 
may  be  compared  to  a  boundless  .sea,  into  which  the  thousand  rivers  of  IJud- 
dha's  doctrines  flow  ;  so  it  is  Kuddhism  which  comprehen<ls  the  whole  mind, 
'i'he  mind  is  absolutely  so  grand  and  marvelous  that  even  the  heaven  can 
never  be  compared  in  its  highness,  while  theeaith  is  too  short  for  measuring 
its  thickness.  It  has  the  shape  neither  long  nor  short,  neither  round  nor 
S(|uare.  Its  existence  is  neitiier  inside  nor  outside,  nor  even  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  bodily  structure.  It  is  purely  colorless  and  formless,  and  appears 
freely  and  actively  in  every  place  throughout  the  universe.  Hut  for  the  con- 
venience of  studying  its  nature  we  call  it  True  Mind  of  Absolute  Unity. 
Every  form  or  figure  such  as  heaven,  earth,  mountains,  rivers,  trees,  grasses, 
even  a  man,  or  what  else  it  might  be,  is  nothing  but  the  grand  personality 
of  absolute  unity.  And  as  this  absolute  unity  is  the  only  oliject  with  which. 
Buddha  enlightens  all  kinds  of  existing  beings,  so  it  is  clear  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Huddha  is  the  mind. 

4.  Function.  Three  sacred  virtues  are  essential  functions  of  Buddha, 
which  are  the  sacred  wisdom,  the  graceful  humanity,  and  the  sublime  cour- 
age, (l)  The  sacred  wisdom  is  also  called  absolute  wisdom.  Wisdom  in 
ordinary  is  a  function  of  mind  which  has  the  power  ot  judging.  When  it 
is  acting  relatively  to  the  lusts  of  mind  it  is  called  in  Buddhism  relative 
wisdom,  and  when  standing  alone,  without  relation  to  ignorance  or  super- 
stition, it  is  called  absolute  wisdom.  (2)  The  graceful  humanitv  is  a  pro- 
duction of  wisdom.  When  intellectual  light  shines  through  the  clouds  of 
the  ignorant  superstition  of  all  beings,  they  are  free  from  suffering,  misery, 
and  endowed  with  an  enliglilened  pleasure.  The  object  of  liiiddha's  own 
enlightenment  is  to  endow  with  pleasure  and  hap|)iness  all  beings,  without 
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making  the  slJKlitust  <listiiictii>n  ainnnx  tlu;in.  (U  AltlutUKli  the  Ku<l<lh<i 
had  these  two  virtues  of  wisdom  and  hiiinunity,  he  could  never  save  a  lieiiig 
if  he  had  not  another  sacred  virtue,  namely,  courage.  Hut  he  had  such  a 
wonderful  courage  that  lie  gave  up  his  imperial  |)rincehood,  full  of  luxury 
and  |)leaHure,  simply  for  llic  sake  of  fidlilling  liis  desire  of  salvation.  Not 
only  this,  but  he  will  s|)arc  no  trouble  or  suffering,  hardship  or  severity,  in 
order  to  crown  himself  with  a  spiritual  success. 

5.  Doctrine.  After  Shaka  ISuddha's  departure  from  this  world,  two 
disciples,  Kasho  and  Suan,  c(dlccted  the  dictations  of  his  teachings.  'I'his 
is  the  first  appearance  of  lUiddlia's  book,  and  it  was  entitled  "  The  Ihree 
Stores  of  Ilinayana"  (Sanzo),  which  means,  it  contains  three  different 
classes  of  doctrine  :  (l)  Kyo,  a  principle  -the  principle  which  is  perma* 
nent  and  is  taken  as  the  origin  of  the  law  of  Ihiddhism.  (2)  Kitsu,  a  law  or 
commandment  the  coiuMiandments  founded  by  the  liuddha,  to  stop  human 
evils.  (3)  Kon,  an  argument — all  the  arguments  or  discussions  written  by 
his  disciples  or  followers. 

These  three  stores  being  a  part  of  Huddhist  works,  there  is  another 
collection  of  three  stores  which  is  called  that  of  Mahayana,  compiled  by  the 
disciples  of  the  liuddha. 

Hoth  the  Ilinayana  and  Mahayana  were  prevailing  together  among 
the  countries  of  India  for  a  long  time  after  the  Uuddha's  departure.  Hut 
when  several  hundred  years  had  jias.sed  they  were  gradually  divided  into 
three  |)arts.  One  of  them  has  been  pro]>agated  toward  northern  countries, 
such  as  'I'hibet,  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  etc.  One  has  been  spread  eastward 
through  China,  Corea  and  Japan.  Another  branch  of  Buddhism  still 
remains  in  the  southern  portion  of  Asiatic  countries,  such  as  Ceylon,  Siam, 
etc.  These  three  branches  are  respectively  called  Northern  Mahayana, 
Eastern  Mahayana  and  Southern  Ilinayana;  and  at  present  Eastern  Maha- 
yana in  Japan  is  the  most  pow'erfui  of  all  Huddhisin. 

The  difference  between  Mahayana  and  Ilinayana  is  this;  The  former 
js  to  attain  an  enlightenment  by  getting  hold  of  the  intellectual  constitution 
of  Buddha,  while  the  latter  teaches  how  to  attain  Nirvana  by  obeying 
strictly  the  commandments  given  by  Buddha,  iiut  if  you  would  ask  a  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  principal  part  of  Buddhism,  I  should  sav,  it  is,  of  course, 
Mahayana,  in  which  is  taught  how  to  become  Buddha  ourselves,  instead  of 
Hinayana. 


THK  (JENKRAI,  HKI.IKK  IN    IHK  NKKI)  OF 
VICARIOUS  SACRI KICKS. 

Ilv  I'KiiiKssuR  Cdnrah  von  (Jkki.1.1,  iik  Hasm  .  ' 

Strictly  hpeakiiix,  the  <|ue»tiuii  wlit'tlier  the  helief  in  tlic  ikcinsIIv  uf 
vicarious  atuneinent  is  xeneraily  accepted,  cannot  lie  iinhwerecl  in  llu- 
anirnntive,  fur  many  savage  tril>es  entertain  only  vague  cunioptions  aiiti 
oJKscure  allusions  to  such  atoneinenl.  And  of  tiie  Asiatic  tribes,  the  Indians 
especially  took  a  different  course  in  their  religious  views,  'I'he  Hrahtnan- 
ical  ami  IJuddhistic  religions,  are,  indeed,  ileepiy  pernieate<l  with  the 
thought  of  redemption,  holding  that  man  was  chained  a  thousand-fold  to  a 
sensual  world  which  was  replete  with  evil,  and  that  he  could  lie  saved  only 
by  abstinence  and  seclusion,  hence  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  most  individual 
character. 

Hut  the  ancient  Indian  penitent,  by  self  torture  iiied  to  release  himself 
from  contact  with  the  evil  world,  and  the  tcachin^s  of  liuddhism  aim  only 
:'t  self  salvation,  which  no  one  can  bring  about  for  others  and  which  every- 
body had  to  secure  for  himself,  though  Itudiiha  points  out  the  true  road  to 
salvation. 

Compared  with  Judaism  and  Christianity,  on  which  il  otherwise 
depended,  Isl.nm  lays  but  little  stress  on  sacriliccs,  though  iicilhci  liuddhism 
nor  Islam  discard  them  entirely. 

It  is  an  inilisputable  fact  that  triiies  of  various  races  and  at  ilifferent 
stages  of  civilization  had  some  knowledge  of  vicarious  suffering,  from 
which  they  expected  the  conciliation  of  an  enraged  Cnn\.  Hut  a  desire  for 
salvation  we  find  expressed  everywhere  in  some  way  or  other,  .\side  from 
Christianity,  it  is  the  strongest  with  the  very  Indian  religions  whose 
pessimistic  conceptions  of  the  world  are  entirely  concentrated  in  the  above 
mentioned  desire. 

A  consciousness  of  guilt,  though  more  intense  in  some  than  in  others, 
is  present  in  all  nations.  It  urges  them  to  atone  l)y  voluntary  suffering, 
for  the  voice  of  nature  tells  them  that  sin  anil  punishment,  guilt  and 
atonement  are  in.separable.  Hence  the  general  custom  of  fasting,  self- 
torture  and  eventually  suicide.  A  desire  for  intercession  was  likewise, 
prevalent.  As  a  rule,  the  priest  was  regarded  the  mediator,  who  interceded 
on  behalf  of  the  sinner.  But  even  gods  were  sometimes  implored  to  plead 
for  the  guilty  before  other  gods.  We  find  this  in  the  "  penitential  psalms  " 
of  the  ancient  Babylonians  (composed  two  thousand  years  B.C.),  which 
have   become   known   to   us   by  the  deciphering  of  these  old  documents. 

>  Translated  by  Mr.  Martin  Friedberg,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
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'I'hese  prayers,  written  in  the  tuiu-iiiiig,  inipiuring  language  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, furnish  a  reniariiahlc  proof  iiow  viviiliy  tlic  ligiit-niiniled  Bahylon- 
ians  felt  the  sorrows  of  life  and  the  stings  of  conscience.  15y  fasting,  sacri- 
fices and  long  litanies  they  endeavored  to  pacify  a  raging  deity.  But  what 
I  want  to  emphasize  in  jjarticular  is  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
asking  a  kindly  disposetl  god  to  intercede  for  them  witii  an  indignant  one. 
Krec|uently  the  petitionttr  ajjplies  to  a  nund)er  of  gods  to  plead  for  him. 
Here  we  recognize  the  conviction  that  human  gilts  and  human  representa- 
tion are  insufficient,  but  that  a  divine  mediator  and  conciliator  had  to 
interpose  for  the  sinner. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  numerous  proofs  that  the  atonement 
must  emanate  from  the  transgressor  himself  or  by  one  representing  him. 
The  animal  sacrifice  is  looked  upon  as  an  installment  <jn  the  surrender  of  a 
human  soul.  It  is  in  the  remotest  ages,  therefore,  that  we  find  human  sac- 
rifices, where  one  man  suffers  death  for  another  man  by  being  offered  to  (iod 
in  that  manner.  This  would  have  been  inip<issible  had  not  the  feeling  of 
solidarity  been  developed  in  them  more  strongly  than  in  modern  genera- 
tions <jf  individualistic  tendencies. 

Man  stands  before  his  (iod  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  a  member  of 
a  family,  tribe,  or  nation,  so  that  the  individual  is  charged  with  the  sin  of 
all,  and  all  with  that  of  the  individual.  Succeeding  generations  especially 
had  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors.  In  this  respect,  the  story  of  the 
partly  pagan  Gibeonites  related  in  the  Bible  (2  .Sam.  xxi.  i)  is  exceedingly 
instructive.  They  demanded  of  David  that,  in  atonement  of  a  bloody  deed 
committed  by  Saul,  seven  sons  of  the  house  of  Saul  be  delivered  unto  them 
and  be  hung  up  unto  the  Lord,  in  order  that  the  drouth  which  God  had 
visited  upon  the  land  in  punishi,.ent  of  .Saul's  misdeed,  might  cease.  David 
complied  with  their  request  and  "water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven." 
This  conception  was  common  to  both  the  Israelites  and  the  heathens.  In 
the  '')ld  Testament  this  solidarity  of  the  nations  is  fru(iucntlv  emphasized  ; 
it  is  the  foundation  of  Isaiah  liii.,  tor  otherwise  how  could  one  just  man  suffer 
tortures  and  death  in  atonement  for  the  sins  of  a  whole  nation  ?  Moreover, 
this  prophetic  chapter  shows  most  beautifully  that  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  others,  must  be  j)ure  and  vuluntary.  The  purer,  the 
nobler,  and  the  more  guiltless  the  sacrifice,  the  more  voluntarily  death  on 
behalf  of  others  is  met,  the  more  eflicieiit  the  atonement.  Eveiywhere  the 
priests,  who  had  to  perform  deeds  of  atonement,  were  held  to  greater  purity 
and  sacredness  than  the  lay  members  of  the  congregation.  How  powerful 
the  desire  for  conciliation  with  their  gods  was,  even  with  those  nations  that 
were  the  victims  of  paganism,  is  taught  us  bv  their  terrible  human  .sacrifices. 

It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  mighty  force,  which  made  mothers 
renounce  thc'r  dearest  children,  which  gave  them  strength  to  remain 
untouched  by  the  moanings  of  their  belove<l,  ami  to  witness  their  agony 
N\  ithout  grief.     It  was  the  fear  of  (jod  that  performed  such  miracles  of  inhu- 
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"  IS  IT  Nfll  KEALI  V  A  RK MAKKAIILl-:  EVliNT  IN  IIIMAN  HISIORV  THAT  SUCH  A  I.ARCE  MMnKK  "r 
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manity,  yet  intense  though  this  fear  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  God  may 
have  been,  it  lacked  the  essential  element  of  purity.  But  vague  as  the  con- 
ception of  God  was  with  those  nations  who  considered  the  shedding  of 
human  hlond  a  sacred  act,  it  dis|)lavs  the  inHuence  of  conscience,  which 
made  itself  more  or  less  felt.  "  Hy  your  violation  of  the  divine  order  and 
commands  you  have  Wrounlit  u|)on  yourself  the  tlispleasure  of  the  Deity,  and 
forfeited  liodv  and  soul,  unless  you  atone  for  your  sins  liy  sacrilicing  what  is 
dearest  to  you." 

Receiving  all  these  expressions  and  manifestations  of  the  different 
nations,  we  can  arrive  at  hut  one  coiulusion.  Only  such  religion  will  satisfy 
man  as  gratifies  this  burning  desire  for  true  conciliation  by  offering  him  an 
absolutely  perfect  sacrifice. 

Christianitv  recogni/.cs  the  desire  fur  salvation,  and  without  exception 
emphasizes  it  as  tirinlv  as  ISuddliisin  does,  while  more  ilefmilely  than  the 
atter  it  connects  il  with  sin,  bv  wiiicli  all  iiij,i  are  du.nnoil  to  judgment. 
It  denies  that  man  tliroui^li  his  own  eflortsor  his  own  virtues  can  be  released 
from  the  curse  of  sin.  Xnd  for  this  uasoii  a  sacritice  for  atoiienient  con- 
stitutes its  central  tiguie. 

'I'lie  sacritice  that  has  made  adcfpiate  amends  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  is 
the  Son  of  Man,  who  voluntarilv  ileliveis  liinisell  unto  deatli.  Being  con- 
nected with  all  mankind  by  a  feeling  of  solidarity,  he  can  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  all.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  selecteil  arbitrarily,  but  chosen 
by  (lod  ami  destined  by  him  for  his  great  missicni. 

.Vfter  eternal  retlectioiis  of  love,  ( loil  himself  has  made  this  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  world  of  sinners  possible.  'I'luis  vanishes  the  conception  of  a 
passionate,  raging  (ioil,  who  had  to  be  ajipeased  by  man. 

But,  on  liie  other  hand,  Christianity  cinboilies  the  thought  that  is  extant 
in  -Mosaism,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  other  religions,  that  where  immor- 
ality prevailed  or  where  sin  had  been  committed,  the  holiness  of  God 
ilemanded  alonenient.  and  it  recjuired  a  sacrifice  to  rec(jncile  God  with  the 
world  of  sinners.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  lamb  chosen  bv  ( iod  as  that  sacri- 
fice. John  the  Ba|)tist  designates  him  (John  i.  29)  as  "  The  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  awav  the  sin  of  the  world."  Jesus  him.^elf  announced  that  the 
aim  and  object  of  his  life  in  this  worhl  was  lo  deliver  it  up  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  or,  in  other  words,  to  save  others  by  his  vicarious  death. 

Kspecially  in  decreeing  the  holy  communion,  Jesus  designated  himself 
as  significantly  as  possible  as  the  victim,  who  dies  for  the  benefit  of  all 
men,  and  whose  death  will  secure  eternal  life  for  all,  ami  his  blood  will  be 
the  means  of  taking  away  sin.  .  No  just  critic  can  ileny  these  words,  and  no 
impartial  exegesis  can  misinterpret  them.  Without  a  single  exception  the 
Apostles  testify  to  this  divine  fact.  Their  chief  mission  did  not  consist  in 
promulgating  a  new  religion,  or  a  new  morality  of  law.  but  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  man.  The  substance  of  these  tidings 
was  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man  by  his  resurrection,  whom  they  had  recognized 
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as  the  Son  of  dod  and  the  founder  of  a  new  heavenly  life.  Tliey  preached 
llie  risen  Chiist.  Hut  not  the  fact  that  a  man  liad  risen  from  the  grave,  but 
that////V  man  was  raised,  he  who  had  met  deatii,  according  to  his  own  words, 
for  the  purpose  of  atoning  for  tlie  sins  of  all  men,  was  the  cause  of  their 
joyous  faith. 

True,  while  they  associated  with  him  in  life  they  had  become  convinced 
by  his  words  and  deeds  that  he  w.is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  much  higher  sense 
than  other  human  beings,  and  tiiai  he  had  brought  a  truly  new  life  to  this 
world;  but  his  resurrection  from  the  grave  gave  them  absolute  certainty  as 
to  his  divinity. 

He  was  the  embodiment  of  all  the  divine  thoughts,  indicated  and 
expressed  in  their  sacrificial  rites  and  prophecies.  He  was  the  pure,  fault- 
less Lamb,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sublime  High-priest,  for  he  had  deliv- 
ered up  bodv  and  soul  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for  all  mankind.  He  was  the 
absolutely  perfect  "  Servant  i>f  the  l^ord,"  who  pleased  his  God  when  he 
walked  in  the  humble  disguise  of  a  servant,  and  who  renounced  rank  and 
dignity  in  the  hour  of  his  deepest  disgrace  and  the  anguish  of  deach.  But  he 
was  also  the  true  Son  of  God,  the  "  Messianic  King,"  who  had  brought  down 
to  us  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with  all  its  might  and  all  its  gifts,  and  which 
is  to  be  embraced  by  all  the  nations. 

To-dav,  where  the  researches  into  the  history  of  religions  affords  us  a 
wider  perspective  of  the  religious  development  of  man  than  ever  before,  we 
can  recognize  anew  and  to  a  greater  extent  that  Christ  satisfies  all  the  desires 
and  fulfils  all  the  hopes  which  had  moved  and  insjjired  the  ages  of  heathen- 
ism with  relation  to  God.  The  deep  woe  ringing  through  the  ages,  and 
en.anating  from  the  poisonous  sting  of  sin,  the  misery,  brought  onbyaguiltv 
conscience,  by  a  sinful  estrangement  from  God,  tinds  on  Golgotha  consola- 
tion and  forgiveness,  for  here  the  atoning  sacrifice  had  been  rendered  by  him 
who  was  the  Son  of  Man,  and  who  was  bound  to  all  men  b /  the  strong  ties 
of  solidarity.  He  conveyed  to  mankind  the  higher  motives  of  life  which 
overcome  death.  Jews  and  heathens  alike  felt  this  solidarity  which,  as  we 
are  constituted  bv  nature,  involves  guilt  and  punishment ;  but  Christ,  who 
was  not  of  this  world,  introduced  a  lu'w  era  of  Miss  anil  life,  which  consti- 
tutes as  the  recipientN  i^f  divine  mercy  all  who  embrace  his  teachings. 
Nobody  ever  solved  the  dark  mysteries  of  life  aiu'  death.  Hut  all  ever 
attempted  by  man  in  this  direction  finds  its  explanation  in  the  salvation 
offered  by  Christ.  Man's  foimer  conceptit)ns  of  sin  and  death  appear  as 
dark  and  seductive  illusions  when  comjiared  with  the  revelations  of  (jod.  In 
Christ  we  find  all  that  the  noble>t  and  best  ever  wished  and  longed  for. 
Nothing  is  more  wonderful  in  his  revelation  than  that  salvation  comes 
through  suffering,  and  indeed  through  the  suffering  of  the  just  and  guiltless 
for  the  sins  of  all.  Here  the  deepest  love  is  manifested  as  the  mightiest 
power  of  salvation  and  redemption.  It  is  the  love  of  God,  who,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  man,  erected  at  the  cross  the  most  sacred  altar  for  the  bliss  of  all 
mankind. 


THK   INFLUENCE  OF  ISLAm  ON  SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS. 

By  Moiiammkd  VVehb. 

In  order  to  realize  tlic  influence  of  Islam  upon  social  conditions. and  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  his  whole  life  and 
apparent  motives  must  he  inspected  ind  analyzed  carefully  and  without  pre- 
judice. We  must  learn  to  read  between  the  lines  of  so-called  history.  When 
we  have  done  this  we  shall  find  that  the  ethics  he  taught  are  identical  with 
those  of  every  other  prominent  religious  system.  That  is  to  say,  he  presented 
the  very  highest  standard  of  morality,  established  a  system  of  worship  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  best  results  among  all  classes  of  his  followers  and  made 
aspiration  to  God  the  paramount  purjiose  of  life.  I  .ike  every  other  truly  inspired 
teacher  he  showed  that  there  were  two  aspects  or  divisions  of  the  spiritual 
knowledge  he  had  actiuired — one  for  the  masses  who  were  so  thoroughly  occu- 
pied with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  they  had  only  a  verv  small  portion  of 
their  time  to  devote  to  religion,  and  the  other  for  those  who  were  capable  of 
comprehending  the  higher  spiritual  truths  and  realized  that  it  was  l)etter  tc 
1.1%  up  treasures  for  the  life  to  come  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  world. 
Hut  his  purpose,  clearly,  was  to  secure  the  most  perfect  moral  results  by 
methods  applicable  to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  humanity. 

In  analyzing  the  sayings  of  the  prophet,  aside  from  tlie  Koran,  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  the  social  conditions  prevalent  among  the  Arabs,  at  the 
time  he  taught,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the  peo])le.  Presuming 
that  Mohammed  was  truly  inspired  by  the  Supreme  Si)irit,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  used  f|uite  different  methods  of  bringing  the  truth  to 
the  attention  of  the  Arabs  twelve  hundred  years  ago  from  those  which  he 
would  follow  before  an  audience  of  intelligent,  educated  people  in  f'is 
nineteenth  century. 

There  are  a  number  of  objections  to  Islam  raised  by  Western  people 
which  I  would  like  to  reply  to  fully,  but  the  very  limited  time  allotted  to  me 
prevents  my  doing  so. 

The  chief  objection,  and  the  first  one  generally  made,  is  polygamy.  It 
is  ()uite  generally  believed  that  polygamy  and  the  Purdah,  or  seclusion  of 
females,  is  a  part  of  the  Islamic  system.  This  is  not  true.  There  is  only 
one  verse  in  the  Koran  which  can  possibly  be  distorted  into  an  excuse  for 
polygamy,  and  that  is,  practically,  a  prohibition  of  it.  I  never  met  but  two 
Mussulmans  in  my  life  who  had  more  than  one  wife.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  sayings  of  the  Prophet  nor  in  the  Koran  warranting  or  permitting  the 
Purdah.    During  the  life  of  the  Prophet  and  the  early  caliphates  the  Arabian 
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women  went  abroad  freely,  and,  what  is  more,  were  honored,  respected  and 
fully  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  jjrivileges. 

Islam  has  lieen  called  "Tift  rclijjion  of  the  sword,"  and  there  are 
thousands  of  good  people  in  America  and  luirojie  who  really  believe  that 
Mohammed  went  into  battle  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in 
the  other. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Fropliet  never  encouraged  nor  consented  to  the 
propagation  of  Islam  by  force,  and  the  Koran  plainly  forbids  it.     It  says: 

"  Let  there  be  no  forcing  in  religion  ;  the  right  way  has  been  made  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  wrong  one.  If  the  Lord  had  pleased  all  who  are 
on  the  earth  would  have  beliced  together;  and  wiit  thou  force  men  to  be 
believers?" 

And  in  the  2d  Sura,  258th  verse,  it  says:  "Let  there  be  no  compulsion 
in  religion.  Now  is  the  right  way  made  distinct  from  error;  whoever,  there- 
fore, denieth  Taghoot  (literally  error)  and  believeth  in  God  hath  taken  hold 
on  a  strong  handle  that  hath  no  flaw  therein.  And  God  is  he  who  heareth, 
knoweth." 

Our  Prophet  himself  was  as  thoroughly  non-aggressive  and  peace-loving 
as  the  typical  Quaker,  and,  while  he  realized  that  a  policy  of  perfect  non-resist- 
ance would  speedily  have  resulted  in  the  murder  of  himself  and  every  Mus- 
sulman in  Arabia,  he  urged  his  followers  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  violent 
collisions  with  the  unbelievers,  and  not  to  fight  unless  it  was  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  their  lives.  It  can  be  shown,  too,  that  he  never  in  his  life 
participated  in  a  battle  and  never  had  a  sword  in  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  or  maiming  a  human  being. 

It  has  been  charged  that  slavery  is  a  part  of  the  Islamic  system  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  Mohammed  discouraged  it,  and  the  Koran  forbids  it, 
making  the  liberation  of  a  slave  one  of  the  most  meritorious  acts  a  person 
can  perform.  But  in  weighing  the  evidence  bearing  upon  this  subject  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  prevalent  in 
Arabia  at  the  time  the  Prophet  lived  and  the  Koran  was  compiled. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  Mohammed  and  the  Koran  denied  a  soul  to 
woman  and  ranked  her  with  the  animals.  The  Koran  places  her  on  a  per- 
fect and  complete  equality  with  man,  and  the  Prophet's  teachings  often  place 
her  in  a  position  superior  to  the  males  in  some  respects.  Let  me  read 
you  one  passage  from  the  Koran  bearing  ujjon  the  subject.  It  is  the  35th 
verse  of  the  33d  Sura  : 

"Truly  the  men  who  resign  liienisclves  to  (Jod  (Moslems),  and  the 
women  who  resign  themselves ;  and  tiie  believing  men,  and  the  believing 
women ;  and  the  devout  men,  and  the  devout  women ;  and  the  men  of  truth, 
and  the  women  of  truth;  and  tire  patient  men,  and  tiie  patient  wcjmen;  and 
the  humble  men,  and  the  humble  women;  and  the  men  who  give  alms, 
and  the  women  who  give  alms ;  and  the  men  who  fast,  and  the  women  who 
fast ;  and  the  chaste  men,  and  the  chaste  women  ;  and  the  men  and  women 
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wlio  oft  remember  (lod  ;  for  tliem  hath  (Jod  prepared  forgiveness  and  a  rich 
recompense." 

Could  anytliing  have  been  written  totniphasize  more  forcibly  the  per- 
fect equality  of  the  sexes  before  0)d  ? 

The  property  rights  which  American  women  liave  enjoyed  for  only  a 
few  years  have  been  enjoyed  by  Mohammedan  women  for  twelve  hundred 
years ;  and  to-day  there  is  no  class  of  women  in  the  world  whose  rights  are 
so  completely  protected  as  those  of  the  Mussulman  communities. 

And  now,  having  endeavored  to  dispel  some  of  the  false  ideas  concern- 
ing Islam,  which  have  been  current  in  this  country,  let  me  show  you  briefly 
what  it  really  is  and  what  its  natural  effects  are  upon  social  conditions. 
Stated  in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  tiie  Islamic  system  re(iuires  belief  in 
the  Unity  of  God  and  in  tiie  ins|)iration  of  Mohammed.  Its  pillars  of  prac- 
tice are  i)hysical  and  mental  cleanliness,  prayer,  fasting,  fraternity,  alms-giv- 
ing and  pilgrimage.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  tends  to  immorality,  social 
degradation,  superstition,  nor  fanaticism.  On  the  contrary  it  leads  on  to  all 
that  is  purest  and  noblest  in  the  human  character;  and  any  professed  Mus- 
sulman who  is  unclean  in  his  ])erson  or  habits  or  is  cruel,  untruthful,  dishon- 
est, irreverent  or  fanatical,  fails  utterly  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  religion 
he  professes. 

Hiit  there  is  somelhing  more  in  the  svstem  than  the  mere  teaching  of 
morality  and  ])ersonal  purilv  ;  it  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  the  results,  which 
are  plainly  a|)parent  among  the  more  intelligent  Moslems,  show  how  well  the 
Prophet  understood  human  nature.  It  will  not  produce  the  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion that  we  Americans  seem  to  admire  so  much,  but  it  will  make  a  man 
sober,  honest  and  truthful  and  will  make  him  love  his  (Jod  with  all  his  heart 
and  with  all  his  mind,  and  his  neighbor  as  hini.self. 

Everv  Mussulman  wiio  has  not  become  demoralized  by  contact  with 
British  civilization  pravs  live  liinci  a  clay  —not  whenever  he  happens  to  feel 
like  it — but  at  tixed  ])eriods.  Ills  jirayer  is  not  a  servile,  cringing  petition 
for  some  material  i)eneni,  l>ul  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  one  inconii)rehensible, 
unknowable  (!od,  the  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  He  does  not  believe  thai  by  argument  and  entreaty  he  can  sway 
the  judgment  and  change  the  |)lans  of  God,  Imt  with  all  the  force  of  his  soul 
he  tries  to  soar  upward  in  spirit  to  where  he  can  gain  strength,  to  be  pure  and 
good  and  holy  and  worthy  of  the  happiness  of  the  future  life.  His  purpose 
is  to  rise  above  the  selfish  pleasures  of  earth  and  strengthen  his  spirit  wings 
for  a  lofty  flight  when  he  is,  at  last,  released  from  the  body. 

Before  every  prayer  he  is  re(|uired  to  wash  his  face,  nostrils,  mouth, 
hands  and  feet  ;  and  he  iloes  it.  During  youth  he  accpiires  the  habit  of 
washing  himself  live  times  a  day,  and  this  habit  clings  to  him  through  life 
and  keeps  him  physically  clean. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  only  Musselmans  who  drink  whisky  and 
gamble,  are  those  who  wear  European  clothing  and  imitate  the  appearance 
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and  habits  of  the  Englislimon,  T  have  never  seen  a  drunken  Mussulman 
nor  one  wlio  carried  the  odor  of  whisky  or  beer  about  with  him.  But  I 
have  lieard  that  some  uf  those  who  had  iieqome  Anglicized  and  have  broken 
away  from  the  Moslem  dress  and  customs  actually  do  drink  beer  and 
whisky  and  smoke  cigarettes. 

I  have  been  in  moscjues  where  from  live  hundred  to  three  thousand 
Mussulmans  were  gathered  to  pray,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  I 
was  hemmed  in  by  a  hundred  of  them  who  were  eager  to  shake  my  hand 
and  call  me  their  brother.  Kut  1  never  detected  those  disagreeable  odors 
which  suggest  the  need  of  extended  facilities  for  bathing.  I  have  repeat- 
edly recalled  this  fact  while  riding  on  the  elevated  railways  in  New  -York 
and  in  two  or  three  public  assemblages  in  London. 

Prostitution  and  marital  inlidelity,  with  scandalous  newspaper  reports  of 
divorce  proceedmgs,  are  quite  impossible  to  a  Mussulman  community  where 
European  influences  have  no  foothold.  A  woman  toiling  over  a  washtub  to 
support  a  drunken  husband  and  several  children,  and  a  poor  widow  with 
her  little  ones  turned  into  the  street  for  the  non-jjayment  of  rent,  are  epi- 
sodes that  never  occur  where  Isliimic  laws  and  customs  prevail.  Woman 
takes  her  place  as  man's  honored  and  respected  companion  and  help-mate,  - 
and  is  the  mistress  of  her  home  whenever  she  is  disposed  to  occupy  that 
position.  Her  rights  are  accorded  to  her  ireely.  She  finds  her  pleasure 
and  recreation  at  home  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  her  husband's  and  chil- 
dren's love,  and  the  peaceful  refining  occupations  of  domestic  life.  Both 
she  and  her  husband,  as  well  as  their  children,  are  taught  and  believe  that 
it  is  bettor  to  retire  at  9:00  p.m.,  just  after  the  last  prayer  of  the  day,  and 
arise  before  daybreak  and  say  the  morning  prayer  just  as  the.  first  rays  of 
the  sun  are  gilding  the  ea.stern  horizon. 

Another  feature  of  the  Islamic  social  life  that  has  impressed  me  is  the 
utter  absence  of  practical  joking.  There  is  little  or  no  sarcasm,  bitter 
irony,  cruel  wit,  among  the  Mussulmans  calculated  to  cause  their  fellows 
chagrin,  shame,  or  annoyance,  wounding  the  heart,  and  breaking  that  bond 
of  loving  fraternity  which  should  subsist  between  men.  The  almost  uni- 
versal disposition  seems  to  be  to  cultivate  unselfishness  and  patience,  and 
to  place  as  little  value  as  possible  upon  the  things  of  this  world. 

In  the  household  of  the  true  Mussulman  there  is  no  vain  show,  no 
labored  attempt  to  follow  servilely  the  fashions,  including  furniture  and 
ornaments,  in  vogue  in  London  and  Paris.  Plainness  and  frugality  are 
apparent  everywhere,  the  idea  being  that  it  is  far  better  to  cultivate  the 
spiritual  side  of  our  nature  than  to  waste  our  time  and  money  trying  to 
keep  up  appearances  that  we  hope  will  cause  our  neighbors  to  think  that 
we  have  more  money  than  we  really  have  and  are  more  aesthetic  in  our 
tastes  than  we  really  are. 

"  But,"  some  one  may  say,  "what  about  the  story  that  a  Mussulman 
believes  that  he  will  go  directly  to  paradise  if  he  dies  while  trying  to  kill  a 
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Christian?"  This  is  diic  of  tiic  iiiinicrous  faisuhnods  invented  i)y  enemies 
of  the  truth,  to  injure  as  peaceful  ami  nun  a,i,'v,'ressive  a  class  of  people  as 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

A  Mussulman,  if  he  is  huni{rv  and  has  no  l(idv;ini;-place,  may  walk 
into  the  house  of  a  brother  Mussulman  and  lie  sure  of  a  conlial,  hospitable 
welcome.  He  will  he  Lfiven  a  seat  at  the  lru,i,'al  meal,  and  a  place  where 
lie  can  spread  his  slee|iinir  mat.  One  of  the  best  of  Islamic  social  customs 
is  hospitality.  Many  Mussulmans  are  ijlad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ^ive 
a  honie  and  food  to  a  i)oor  brother,  believinif  that  (iod  has  thus  favored 
them  with  the  means  of  making  themselves  more  worthy  to  inherit  para- 
dise. 

The  greeting,  Assd/itm  Aliikuin  -"  Peace  be  with  thee,"  ami  the 
t^^\tn\\%.K,  Aleikiiin  saliiam  "With  thee  be  peace" — have  a  true  fraternal 
.sound  in  them  calculated  to  arou.se  the  love  and  res|)ecl  of  anv  one  wlui 
hears  them. 

I  have  seen  it  asserted  that,  under  the  Islamic  system,  a  high  state  of 
civilization  is  impossible.     Stanley  Lane-Poole  writes  as  follows  : 

"  For  nearly  eight  centuries  under  her  Mohammedan  rulers  Spain  set  to 
all  Kuro[)e  a  shining  example  of  a  civili/ed  and  eidightened  state  .  .  .  Art, 
literature  and  science  ])ro.spered  as  they  then  prosjjered  nowhere  else  in 
Europe.  .Students  flocked  from  l-'rance  and  (iermany  and  England  to  drink 
from  the  fountains  of  learning  which  flowed  only  in  the  cities  of  the  Moors. 
The  surgeons  and  doctors  of  .\ndalusia  were  in  the  van  of  science  ;  women 
were  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  serious  study,  and  a  lady  doctor  was 
not  unknown  among  the  people  of  Cordova.  Mathematics,  astronomy  and 
botany,  history,  philosophy  anil  jurisprudence,  were  to  be  mastered  in  Spain 
and  in  Spain  alone.  The  practical  work  of  the  field,  the  scientific  methods 
of  irrigation,  the  arts  of  fortilication  and  shipbuilding,  the  highest  and  most 
elaborate  |)roducts  of  tlie  loom,  the  graver  and  the  hammer,  the  potter's 
wheel  and  the  mason's  trowel  were  brought  to  perfection  by  Spanish  lords. 
In  the  practice  of  war,  no  less  than  in  the  arts  of  peace,  they  long  stood 
supreme." 

And  what  has  become  of  this  grand  civilization,  traces  of  which  we  still 
see  in  some  of  the  Spanish  cities  and  the  splendid  architecture  of  the  Mogul 
emperors  of  India  ?  It  is  to  be  seen  here  in  Chicago,  and  wherever  there  is 
a  manifestation  of  materialistic  progress  and  enlightemnent. 

So  long  as  the  pure  teaciiings  of  the  Prophet  were  followed  the  Moslem 
development  was  pure  .and  healthy,  and  much  Tnore  stable  and  admirable 
than  the  gaudy  materialism  that  finally  developed  and  brought  with  it  utter 
ruin.  True  civilization,  a  civilization  based  upon  purity,  virtue  and  fraternal 
love,  is  the  kind  of  civilization  that  exists  to-day  among  the  better  classes  of 
Mussulmans,  and  brings  with  it  a  degree  of  contentment  and  happiness 
unknown  amid  the  tumult  of  the  Western  social  system. 

The  devout  Mussulman,  one  who  has  arrived  at  an  intelligent  compre- 
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hension  of  the  pure  teaching's  of  tlie  l'ro|ilie(,  lives  in  his  religion  and  makes 
it  tlie  paramount  principle  of  his  existence.  It  is  with  him  in  all  his  k*>>«S'>^ 
and  comings  during  the  day.  and  he  is  never  so  completely  occupied  with 
his  business  or  worldly  affairs  that  he  cannot  turn  his  hack  upon  them  when 
the  stated  hour  of  |)rayer  arrives  and  prestMit  his  sold  to  (iod.  His  loves, 
his  sorrows,  his  ho|>os,  his  fears  are  all  immersed  in  it ;  it  is  his  last  thought 
when  he  lies  down  to  sleep  at  night  and  the  Krst  to  enter  his  mind  at  dawn, 
when  the  voice  of  the  Mue/.zin  rings  out  loudly  and  clearly  from  the  minaret 
of  the  mosque,  waking  the  soft  echoes  of  the  morn  with  its  thrilling,  solemn, 
majestic  monotones,  "Come  to  prayer;  prayer  is  better  than  slee[)." 


WHAT  HAS  JUDAISM  DONE  FOR  WOMAN? 


Hy  Miss  llioNKiivrrA  Szoi.d. 
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The  whole  education  conferred  i)y  Judaism  lies  in  the  princi|)le  that  it 
did  not  assign  to  woman  an  exceptional  position  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
taking  cognizance  of  the  exceptional  position  assigned  to  woman  by  brute 
force,  and  occupied  by  her  on  account  of  her  physical  constitution  and 
natural  duties,  Judaism  made  that  education  effectual,  and  uninterrupted  in 
its  effects. 

In  the  tangled  maze  of  history,  let  us  single  out  the  thread  that  marks 
the  development  of  Jewish  wonuin.  In  Jewisli  history,  as  in  that  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  leaders  are  only  iiiiiestDnes. 

Our  (|uestion  calls  for  the  spiritual  data  about  the  typical  woman  whom 
Judaism  has  prepared  for  nineteenth  century  work.  'I'o  discover  them,  we 
must  go  back  to  twice  nineteen  hundred,  years  ago,  to  the  woman  that  pre- 
sided over  the  tent  of  Abraham. 

In  that  tent,  whatever  incii)ient  Judaism  did  for  man,  that  precisely  it 
did  for  woman  :  it  made  man,  created  male  and  female,  aware  of  his  human 
dignity,  and  laid  it  upon  him  as  a  duty  to  maintain  that  dignity.  With  the 
defining  of  man's  relations  to  his  family,  begins  the  letinement,  the  human- 
ity of  civilizati<m. 

Abraham  stands  out  in  a  historic  picture  of  mankind  as  the  typical 
father.  He  it  was  of  whom  it  was  known  that  he  would  "command  his 
children  and  his  household  after  him,  that  they  shall  kecj)  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  righteousness  and  justice." 

What  was  Sarah's  share  in  this  paramount  work  of  educatiim  ?  Ishmael 
was  to  be  removed  in  order  that  Isaac,  the  disciple  of  righteousness  and 
justice,  might  not,  by  bad  example,  be  lured  away  from  "  the  way  of  the 
Lord."  In  connection  with  this  plan,  wholly  educational  in  its  aims,  it  is 
enjoined  upon  Abraham  :  "  In  all  that  Sarah  may  say  unto  thee,  hearken 
unto  her  voice." 
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The  next  {Lrenernliini  a^'ain  illustrates,  not  tliu  saiiii'iicss  in  function,  hut 
tlie  e(|uality  in  position,  of  man  and  woman.  Isaac  and  I<i'l)ck4ili  differ  in 
their  conce|)tion  of  educational  ili.sci|)line  ami  factors. 

N'et  whatever  may  have  lieen  the  ddlerence  of  (i|iiiiion  helween  them 
with  reifard  to  interfeience  in  tlu-ir  children's  affairs,  before  their  children, 
father  and  mother  arc  completelv  at  one,  loi  when  the  lirst  suKpicion  of  (lis- 
|ileaMue  comes  to  i''.>aii,  il  reac:he>  lilni  in  ls,uic's  name  alone.  We  are  told 
that  "then  saw  Msaii  that  the  dau,i{liters  of  Canaan  Were  evil  in  the  eves  of 
Isaac,  his  father."  I>:iac,  the  executive,  had  completely  ado|>teil  the  tactics 
of  KelioUah,  the  advisoiA  l>raiii'h  of  the  government. 

In  l\eliek;th  we  are  shown  the  lirst  social  innovator,  the  first  heini,'  to 
ait  coiilrarv  lo  Iraditioii,  and  the  iron-liound  customs  of  societv.  She, 
refuses  to  yield  to  iiirlii  its  ri>{hls,  in  a  case  in  which  were  involved  the 
higher  considerations  of  the  >{uarilianship  of  truth.  .\nd  this  reformer  was 
the  traditionally  con.servative  woman,  Keheknh. 

Such  are  the  ideals  of  ecjuality  het  ween  man  anil  woman  that  have  come 
down  to  as  from  the  days  of  the  I'atiiarchs.  .Such,  furthermore,  was  the 
hasis  iipuii  which  the  position  »f  woman  in  Judaism  was  lixed,  and  !>iich  in 
turn,  the  ideal  towards  which  the  Jewisii  woman  was  to  aspire. 

Women  contimieil  to  lie  held  in  hii{h  esteem.  We  hear  of  the  mothers 
of  the  greatest  men,  of  Jochelied,  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  of  Hannah,  the 
mother  of  Samuel  and  the  sole  director  of  his  career.  We  still  hear  of 
lathers  and  mothers  acting  in  eijual  conjunction,  as  in  the  disastrous  voiith 
of  Samson.  The  law  raiiyes  them  toijether:  "If  a  man  hii\e  a  sluMiorn 
and  reliellious  son,  wlio  hearkeneth  not  to  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  to  the 
voice  of  his  mother,  and  they  chastise  him,  and  he  will  not  hcuken  unto 
them,  then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him."  We  have  evi- 
dence of  Woman's  dii^nitv  in  Ihe  parallel  ilrawn  by  the  prophets  lielween  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  Ciod  and  that  of  a  wife  to  her  hu.-.l)and,  most  lieautifidly 
ill  this  passaite  which  distin),'uishe<l  hetweeii  the  hiishand  of  a  Jewish 
wiimaii  and  the  lord  of  a  medi;eval  tJriseldis  :  "  .\nd  it  shall  happen  at  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thou  shall  cill  me  hlii  Imv  husband  I,  and  shall  not 
call  me  any  more  li,t  uii  (iiiv  lonji.  And  I  will  betroth  thee  unio  me  for- 
ever: Vea,  I  will  betroth  llice  iiiilo  me  in  righteousness  and  justice,  and  in 
lovini(kindness,  and  in  mercy.  .And  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faith- 
fulness." 

Hut  Israel  was  a  backslidint;  nation.  I'lven  its  purity  of  family  life  was 
sullied,  as  for  instance  at  (libeah.  and  by  l)avid.  \'et  it  remains  true  that 
through  good  and  evil  times  the  ideals  were  maintained,  and  in  the  end 
practice  was  influenced  into  conformity  with  them.  .Subtler  .signs  than 
gross  historic  events  show  both  truths  -show  that  practice  degenerated, 
and  show  that  it  was  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  never-abandoned  ideals. 
Emphatic  assertions  of  the  exalted  position  of  women  are  dangerous.  They 
involve  the  concession   that  man  has  the  authority  to  establish  or  refuse, 
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iilHtfad  iif  lcaviiii{  llu'  I'ciiiiDiiiy  nf  (lit.'  iiiniiil  wmlil  as  (iod  hits  unlaiiiud  it. 
Any  tfiiiifiu'y  tn- iicaU'  an  ini'inialily,  lie  il  lo  tin-  di'triinunt  or  tn  llic 
ai{gi'andi/L'nu-nt  of  wnnian,  is  fatal  to  her  titii.'  ilii^nily. 

The  prctphfl  Malaidii  sets  fuith  the  wlmiu  misery  of  those  later  davs, 
eulniinalini;  in  disreisinl  of  wmnan,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish 
|>rinei|)le  and  ideal  of  \voni;in's  i<p-e(|ualily  with  man,  as  widl  as  the  eause  of 
her  dethroueineni  Imni  ids  side.  Me  says:  "The  Lord  lialli  heen  witness 
lielween  thee  and  the  wife  of  ihy  voutli  ai^ainsl  whom  llion  hast  indeed 
dealt  treaeheronsly  ;  vet  is  sin-  thy  i(ii///'ii)//t>i/  and  the  wife  of  Ihy  tot'c'umi/." 

The  last  of  the  |<ro^)hets,  the  contemporary  of  tiie  Serilies,  ushers  us  intii 
the  halls  of  the  Talmud.  Here  the  prophet's  utterances  still  reverlierate  : 
'  He  who  forsakes  the  love  of  his  youth,  (iod's  altar  wee|)s  for  him;"  "A 
ninn  should  he  careful  lest  he  alflict  his  wife,  for  (iod  counts  her  tears." 
Less  sUL'Kestive  of  disordered  affairs  is  :  "lie  who  sees  his  wife  die  before 
him  has,  as  it  were,  heen  present  at  the  destruction  of  llie  sanctuary  itself, 
around  him  the  world  >{rnws  <iarl<."  "Love  your  wife  like  yourself,  honor 
her  more  than  vourseif,"  sini'cks  of  liie  ti|uivocal  dislinclion  of  medix'val 
limes,  and  ol  a  ccuivulsive  <iesire  to  hiiU'  liie  existini;  condition  of  affairs, 
"If  thy  wife  is  small,  lieiid  down  to  hei  to  l.ike  counsel  fr(un  her."  indi- 
cates a  return  lo  natural,  unslraincd  lelalioiis.  '•  lie  who  marries  for  money, 
his  children  shall  lie  a  i  urse  to  him,"  is  a  practical  maxim  applicalile  not  onlv 
in  ancient  times,  ami  hnallv,  the  cailv  ideal  is  rcali/eil,  in  "  .\  man's  hoine 
means  his  wife." 

'i'he  i|Ucstion  arises,  I  low  ciiiie  il  iiioul  tli.it  early  realities  turneil  inin 
(it  suhjeets  for  poetry,  aphoiisni  and  cliivali<ais  sayink(s,  Iml  were  aliscnl  from 
everv-day  life  siiiliciently  often  to  jiislilv  the  |)rophet's  wrath  ?  It  all  lies  in 
this:   Israel's  sons  married  the  daiiulileis  not  ol  a  stranger,  liul  of  a  .slranife 

VfOll. 

Il  was  the  Israelite's  cniwiiuf  dislinction  that  Ins  wife  was  his  coni/^itnitin, 
whose  equality  was  so  acknowledged  that  lie  made  with  her  a  t07'ciiii>it.  lint 
this  crown  was  diayned  ill  the  mire  when  lie  married  tin-  daughter  of  a  slr;im,'e 

Hire.st  misfortune  taui,dil  Israel  the  folly  of  worshiping;  strange  gods, 
but  the  blandishmcnls  of  the  daughters  of  a  slrjiiiife  god  produced  the  enact- 
ment of  many  a  law  by  the  rabbis  of  the  'Talmud.  Here  was  the  problem 
that  confronted  them:  Israel's  ideals  of  wcimanliood  were  high,  but  the  nations 
around  acted  according  to  a  brutal  standard,  and  Israel  was  not  likely  to 
remain  untainted.  'They  solved  it  in  a  truly  Jewish  way,  both  in  the  Jewish 
spirit  and  on  a  Jewish  basis  As  always  in  Judaism,  they  dealt  with  a  con- 
dition, and  strove,  by  modifying  it,  to  reali/e  the  ideals  of  their  theory. 

Judaism  had  taken  cogni/ance  of  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  the 
nations  about,  with  regard  to  woman,  varied  widely  from  Jewish  ideals. 
Clear  of  vision,  the  Lawgiver-Prophet  could  not  fail  to  see  that  Israel,  stiff- 
necked,  unmindful  of  its  mission,  participating  in  the  human  fault  of  assert- 
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iit><  lirule  HtrctiKlli  over  (lit  plivhi 'ally  wtiik,  wmilil  mxui  adopt  the  lower 
standards  uidcss  restrainoil  l)y  ironhaiulcd  law  Tlius  Mosai,  lt.'Ki>lalioii 
rec()>{iii/es  thf  cxcfpliniiiil  position  occupied  liy  wonrin,  and  prolits  liv  its 
knowledge  thereof  to  lav  down  s(riiiL(ent  rexidalions  orilerltii{  the  relation  of 
the  sexes.  We  have  the  rights  nl  Ionian  guarded  with  respect  lo  inherit- 
ance, to  KiviiiK'  in  inarriaKe,  to  the  niarriaxu  relation,  and  with  rek^ard  to 
divorce,  lint  Woman's  greatest  saleijuard  lay  in  the  lact  that  Imlh  marriage 
and  divorce  ainonk{  the  Jews  were  civil  transactions,  connected  with  a  cef- 
tain  amount  of  fornialilv. 

.\n  authority  descrilies  the  Jewish  view  of  niarria^'e  asstandini,'  between 
that  of  the  connnon  law,  which,  aciMidiiig  to  llhukstone,  "considers  inar- 
riuKe  in  no  other  li,i{ht  than  as  a  ('i\il  contract,"  and  that  nl  the  Koiiiaii 
Catholic  Church,  which  "  holds  marriage  to  be  a  sairaiiunt  and  as  such 
indissoluble."  lie  says:  "lletweeii  these  two  extreme  views  stands  that  of 
the  Jewish  law,"  'I"he  act  of  concluding  marriage  is  there  certainly  also 
considered  as  a  contract,  which  reijuires  the  consent  of  both  parties  ami  the 
performance  of  certain  formalities  similar  to  other  contracts,  and  which 
under  certain  circumstances  can  be  dissolveil.  Ihit,  inasmuch  as  marriage 
concerns  a  relation  which  is  basecl  on  moralitv  and  iinplit's  the  most  sacred 
duties,  it  is  more  than  a  mere  civil  contract.  In  such  a  contract  the  imitu.il 
duties  and  rights  emanate  from  the  option.il  agreement  of  the  contracting 
parties,  while  those  who  enter  upon  the  slate  of  married  life  must  submit  to 
the  reciprocal  duties  which  have  been  imi)oscd  by  religion  and  uKirality. 
Adultery  is  not  nie  ely  intidelitv  toward  the  conjugal  partner,  but  a  violation 
of  a  ilivine  order,  a  crime  which  cannot  be  condoned  by  the  offended  partv; 
it  invalidates  the  very  foundation  of  that  marriage,  so  as  to  make  its  con- 
tinuation absolutely  impossible.  '  L'nder  Jewish  jurisdiction  the  husband 
was  compelled  to  divorce  his  wife  who  had  been  found  giiiltv  of  adulterv. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  divorce  are  full  and  detailed.  .\  passage 
often  ijuoted,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Jewish  divorce  law,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "  The  school  of  Shammai"  inclining  to  Hiblical  ordinances  - 
"says  that  a  wife  can  be  divorced  only  on  account  of  iiilidelity.  The 
school  of  Ilillel  says  that  the  husband  is  not  obliged  to  give  a  jjlausible 
motive  for  divorce — he  may  say  that  she  s|)oile(l  his  meal.  R.  Akiba 
expresses  the  same  idea  in  another  wav  :  he  mav  sav  that  he  has  found  a 
more  beautiful  woman."  ,\nd  those  that  wish  to  throw  contempt  upon 
the  Jewish  law  add  that  the  school  of  lldlel,  the  milder  school,  is  followed 
in  practical  decisions.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  not  the  whole 
truth  IS  told.  In  the  first  place,  a  woman  has  the  same  right  to  a|)ply  for  a 
divorce,  without  assigning  any  reason  which  motives  of  delicacy  may 
prompt  her  to  withhold.  The  itiea  underlying  this  seeming  laxity  is  that 
when  a  man  (jr  a  woman  is  willing  to  apply  for  a  divorce  on  so  trivial  a 
ground,  then,  regard  and  love  having  vanisherl,  in  the  interest  of  morality 
;i  divorce  had  better  be  granted,  after  due  eff<jrt.s  have  been  made  to  effect 
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a  reconciliation.  In  reality,  however,  (livDice  liiws  were  far  from  being  lax. 
'I'he  facts  tiiat  a  woman  wlio  applied  for  a  divorce  lost  lier  dowry,  and  in 
almost  all  eases  a  man  who  apiJJied  for  it  had  to  pay  it,  would  sufifice  to 
restrain  the  tendenc.  Ralihini'wicz  remarks  about  a  certain  law,  that  it 
shows  that  the  rabbis  sought  to  diminish  divorces  as  much  as  possil)Je. 
Moreover,  and  this  is  the  clinchinm'  fact,  divorces  were  very  rare. 

'Ihe  important  puints  cliaiacteri/iiii;  the  Jewish  liv(jice  law,  and  dis- 
tinguishing it  far  bevond  that  of  other  nations  of  .'uiUi|uilv,  are  these  :  A 
man,  as  a  rul:.-,  could  not  divorce  ilisv^ife  witlmut  providiuL'  for  her;  he 
..'ould  not  summarily  send  iter  from  him,  as  was  and  is  the  custom  in  East- 
ern countries,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  a  duly  drawn  up  l.'ill  of  divorce- 
ment ;  and  women  as  well  as  men  could  sue  for  a  divorce. 

Besides  tiiese  important  provisions  regidaliug  woman's  estate,  there 
are  various  intimations  in  the  Talmud  of  ilelu  ;iU-  regard  paid  to  the  liner 
sensibilities  of  women. 

The.se  and  such  are  the  provisions  which,  originating  in  the  hoary  pa^t, 
have  intrenched  the  Jewess"  position  even  unto  this  day.  Whatever  she  may 
be,  she  is  through  them.  Ihit  what  is  she  ?  Vou  have  heard  ui  the  Jewish 
custom  which  bids  Mie  Jewish  mother,  after  her  preparations  for  the  Sabbath 
have  been  complete  I  on  Eriday  evening,  kindle  the  Sabbath  lamp  ?  That 
is  symbolic  of  the  Je.vish  woman's  inthience  on  her  own  home,  and  through 
it  upon  larger  circles.  She  is  the  inspirer  of  a  pure,  chr  te  family  life,  whose 
hallowing  intluences  are  incalculable  ;  she  is  the  center  of  all  spiritual 
endeavors,  the  confidante  and  foslurer  of  eveiv  undertaking.  To  her  the 
Talnuidie  sentence  applies  :  "  It  is  woman  ahjue  through  whom  God's  liless- 
ings  are  vouclisafed  to  a  house.  She  teaches  the  children,  speeds  the  hus- 
band to  the  place  of  worship  and  instruction,  welcomes  him  when  In.-  retyns., 
keeps  the  house  godly  and  pure,  and  Uod's  blessings  rest  upon  all  these 
things." 


CHRISTIANITY  AS   A  SOCIAI.   FORCE. 

Bv  Proi-kssiik  RiciiAUi)   '1'.  Ei.v,  di'  nil-.  L'M\i;Ksirv  oi.'  Wisconsin. 

Chrisiianity  is  a  social  force  ab(jve  everything  else.  Its  social  charac- 
ter is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Christianity.  ( )tlier  religious  are  also 
.social  forces,  but  it  strikes  me  that  in  tl'e  degree  to  which  Christianity  car- 
ries its  social  nature  we  have  one  of  its  essential  jjeculiarit    s. 

He  who  would  understanil  Christianity  nuist  begin  with  a  considera- 
tion of  Judaism.  While,  as  a  general  principle,  this  is  admittetl  by  all,  it 
is  overlooked  by  many  in  their  treatment  of  the  social  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Judaism  was  a  social  force  which  worked  chieflv-  witliin  national 
boundaries,  and  its  aim  within  the  nation  was  to  esta'jiisli  an  Ideal  cummon- 
wealth  in  which  neither  pauperism  nor  p'hitocrac     should   be   !:•  own.      liut 
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we  may  go  even  further  and  say  tlial  it  was  tlu:  avowed  aim  tiiat  Israel 
should  be  kept  free  from  botli  poverty  and  riclius.  I'iiis  prayer  uf  Agur  is 
simply  an  expression  of  a  national  ideal  never  fully  attained,  l)ut  never  for- 
gotten by  noble  souis  in  Israel.  Kvery  revival  of  pure  religion  meant  an 
effort  to  reach  this  ideal  of  national  life.  The  |)ro|)hets  were  great  social 
reformers  who  voiced  the  yearning  cry  of  the  nation  for  righteous  social 
relations.  The  Jewish  law  was  to  the  weak  a  bulwark,  and  to  the  oppressed 
a  stronghold  ;  to  assaulted  feebleness  a  fortress  ;  for  ail,  in  time  of  distress, 
a  refuge.  It  was  thus  that  Israel  found  the  law  a  delight.  It  is  the  social 
law  of  which  \*'e  speak,  and  not  the  ceremonial  law.  The  true  Jewish  priest 
and  prophet  regarded  righteousness  which  did  not  include  a  brotherlv 
aim  as  but  fdthy  rags.  Ail  the  legislation  of  Moses  had  in  view  the  develop- 
ment of  a  )iational  i)rotherhood,  and  as  a  mens  for  the  aeeijmplishnient  of 
this  end,  it  aimed  to  ])revent  the  separation  of  Israel  into  widely  sejjarated 
social  classes.  Kconoiiic  extremes  in  conditions  were  dreaded  and  to  pro- 
iluce  eijuaiity  of  opportunity  was  the  desire  of  every  true  Hebrew  leader. 
Facilities  for  the  development  of  the  laculties  of  all  naturally  followed  from 
the  faithful  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  never  designed  to 
to  be  a  pure  tiemocracy.  An  aristocratic  element  was  favored,  because  it 
was  endeavored  to  secure  the  leadership  of  the  wise  and  gifted,  and  obedi- 
ence to  this  leadership  was  enjoined  on  all.  .Sedition  and  rebellion  were 
regarded  as  crimes.  Ki|ualitv  of  all  in  faculties  and  in  litness  for  govern- 
ment were  absurdities  not  entertained. 

The  provisions  relating  to  land  and  interest  were  periiaps  the  most 
important  features  of  the  social  legislation  of  Moses.  The  lanil  belonged 
to  the  Almighty,  and  it  was  held  by  the  children  of  Israel  under  strictly 
lindted  tenure.  It  was  a  trust  designed  to  afford  provision  for  each  famiiv. 
It  could  by  no  means  i)e  monopolized  without  an  infraction  of  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  such  a  thing  as  modern  speculation  in  land  violated  the 
conditions  of  the  land  temire.  The  jiurpose  of  the  land  was  to  furnish  a 
subsistence  and  to  promote  the  aci|uisiti('n  of  a  competence  -but  bv  no 
means  of  a  great  fortune. 

The  laws  regulating  interest  were  even  more  radical.  Interest  was 
forbidden  by  Moses  because  the  receijjt  of  interest  would  iiave  militated 
against  the  fundamental  social  |)urposes  wliich  .Moses  desired  to  accomplish. 
Loans  were  to  be  made  to  assist  a  brother,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
"Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  to  tl'\'  i)rotiier,  to  tliv  ])oor  and  thv 
needy  in  thy  land."  At  least  Iwo  tilings  were  evidently  dreaded  in  the 
taking  of  interest  -  tiie  growth  of  inei|uality  among  them  and  the  op|)()r- 
tunitv  it  afforded  for  economic  gain  without  direct  personal  exertion. 

The  regulations  concerning  slavery  were  also  aimed  at  these  dangers, 
and  in  them  we  (iiid  the  enunciation  of  the  liutli  that  private  pro])ertv 
exists  for  social  purposes.     The  institution  of  slavery  was  relatively  mild 
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among  the  Hebrews,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  release  of  the 
Hebrew  bondman  and  bondwoman  after  a  brief  period  of  service.  The 
foreigner  was  excluded  from  this  brotherhood,  and  even  when  kind  treat- 
ment of  the  stranger  is  enjoined,  he,  after  all,  is  regarded  as  one  separated 
from  the  range  of  complete  ethical  obligation. 

Jesus  came  with  an  avowed  determination  to  do  two  things — to  break 
down  the  ceremonial  law,  which  confined  within  narrow  limits  the  circle  of 
brotherhood  rendering  it  merely  national,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  extend 
to  universalitv  the  benefits  of  the  social  law  of  Moses.  And  it  was  of  tiiis 
law  that  he  said  not  one  jot  or  tittle  should  pass  away  until  all  should  lie 
fulfilled.  Jesus  did  not  proclaim  himself  the  Son  of  Abraham,  which  would 
have  implied  national  brotherhood,  but  the  Son  of  Man,  which  implied 
brotherhood  as  wide  as  humanity. 

Christianity,  then,  as  a  social  force,  seeks  to  universalize  tiie  socio-eco- 
nomic institutions  of  the  Jews.  But  it  must  Ije  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  it  is  the  letter  that  killeth,  but  the  spirit  which  giveth  life.  The 
exact  law  of  Moses  respecting  land  and  interest,  for  example,  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  modern  socit'y.  But  all  who  profess  allegiance  to  Christ 
.must  endeavor  to  universalize  their  spirit.  The  church  is  a  universal  anti- 
poverty  society,  or  she  is  false  to  her  founder.  It  is  hoped  that  I  will  not 
be  misunderstood  in  saying  that  she  also  stands  for  anti-millionairism, 
because  extremes  are  subversive  of  brotherhood. 

Christianitv,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  the  development  of  the  most 
diverse  social  institutions  and  the  development  of  a  grand  public  life,  because 
these  mean  fraternity.  What  is  private  separates ;  what  is  public  draws 
together.  .\rt  galleries,  for  example,  when  private,  mean  withdrawal  and 
withholding  the  proilucts  of  the  mind  of  man,  while  public  art  galleries  sig- 
nify public  u.ses  of  that  which  is  essentially  public  in  its  nature.  As  a  .social 
force,  Christianitv  favors  private  frugality  and  generous  public  expenditures. 
We  may  express  all  this  and  something  more  in  the  statement  that  Chris- 
tianity means  social  solidarity,  or  it  means  n<jthing.  Social  solidarity  means 
the  recognition  of  the  identity  of  all  human  interests,  and,  truly  understood, 
it  promotes  the  identification  of  oneself  with  humanity.  Fullness  of  life  in 
every  department  must  be  sought  in  human  society. 

Individualism,  as  ordinarily  understood,' is  anti  Christian,  because  it 
means  social  isolation  and  disintegration.  Individual  liberty,  as  freipiently 
proclaimed,  means  the  right  of  one  man  to  injure  others  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  capacity  and  resources.  The  claim  to  this  liberty  (which  is  not  liberty 
at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  is  anti-Christian.  Individual  salvation, 
in  the  strictest  sen>e  of  the  woiil,  is  an  imiiossibility,  because  it  implies  a 
denial  of  that  which  is  fundamental  in  Christianity.  It  is  false  Christianity 
which  fails  to  recognize  the  neeils  of  others  and  centers  ilself  on  individual 
salvation,  neglecting  what  the  .\postle  James  calle<l  '"  pure  and  undefiled 
religion,"  namelv.  ministration  to  one's  fellows, 
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'I'lic  social  life  (if  tliis  luiid  of  ours  would  |)r(>cliiiiii  the  value  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  il  could  in  its  true  sense  he  called  a  ('liristian  land.  Hut  we  cannot 
lie  called  such  a  land.  We  do  not  attempt  to  car/y  out  the  principles  of 
fraternity,  and  any  claim  that  we  do  is  mere  i),'norance  or  pretense  — hypoc- 
risy of  the  kind  condemned  by  Christ  in  the  strongest  language.  It  does 
not  avail  us  to  make  long  j)rayers  while  we  neglect  widows  and  orphans  in 
need.  He  who  did  this  in  the  time  of  Christ  violated  the  principles  of 
national  brotherhood.  He  who  does  so  now,  violates  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

Shall  a  land  be  c  died  ('liristian  which  slaughters  human  beings  need- 
lessly by  the  thousand  rather  than  introduce  improvements  in  railway  trans- 
])ortation  simply  because  they  cost  money  ?  That  is  exalting  material  things 
above  human  beings.  Shall  a  citv  like  Chicago  be  called  Christian,  main- 
taining its  grade  crossings  and  killing  innocent  jjersons  by  the  hundred 
yearly,  simply  because  it  would  cost  money  to  elevate  its  railway  tracks? 
To  make  the  claim  for  our  country  that  it  is  a  ("liristian  land  is  a  cruel 
wrong  to  Christianity.  If  we  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  we 
would  do  away  at  the  earliest  monieiit  with  such  abuses  as  these  and  others 
which  daily  in  factory  and  worksho])  maim  and  mutilate  men,  women  and 
children. 

Christianity  as  a  social  force  stands  for  progress.  Christ  gave  the  spirit 
to  which  the  legislation  of  every  country  and  every  time  should  seek  to  con- 
form, and  he  established  a  goal  far  in  advance  of  the  men  of  the  time,  and 
ins]>iring  all  true  followers  with  a  desire  to  reach  this  goal  and  .strengthen- 
ing them  in  their  efforts  to  attain  it.  He  gave  an  impulse  which  can  never 
fail  to  make  for  progress  so  long  as  society  exists. 

Christianity  as  a  social  force  makes  not  onlv  for  progress,  but  for  peace- 
ful progress,  which  in  the  end  is  the  most  ra|)id  an<l  secure  progress.  Christ 
encouraged  patience  and  long  suffering  along  with  tireless  effort  and  daunt- 
less courage.  Christianity  carries  with  it  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  an 
aristocracy  Rulership  was  recognized  and  obedience  to  constituted  author- 
ity taught  as  a  Christian  duty.  lUit,  on  the  other  hand,  all  kings  and  rulers 
of  men  were  taught  that  they  held  their  offices  from  God  as  a  sacred  trust. 
We  all  know  the  parable  of  the  talents  and  its  interpretation  is  clear.  All 
mental  and  physical  strength  and  all  material  resources  are  to  be  used  not 
for  oneself,  but  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all  humanity.  Inequali- 
ties in  attainment  were  implicitly  recognized,  but  ineiiuality  was  thus  to  be 
made  an  instrument  of  progress.  Ign<)  r.'  ce  finds  support  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise  ;  strength  is  debtor  to  weakness. 

We  may  thus  say  that  Clirilianitv  as  a  soci.il  force  stands  for  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  It  seeks  the  utilization  of  all  human  power  for  the 
advancement  of  the  welfare  of  man,  aTid  it  tends  to  preserve  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  because  it  means  jjcaceful  jirogress.  It  may  be  thus  said 
that  Christianity  stands  for  progress  emphatically,  but  for  conservative 
progress. 
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Christianitv  means  a  mighty  transformation  and  turning  of  tilings 
upside  down,  and  while  it  seeks  lo  bring  about  the  most  railical  changes  in 
peace,  it  has  forces  within  it  which  nothing  can  withstand  and  resistance  to 
which  is  sure  to  result  in  revolutionary  violence.  Vet  in  the  end  the  peace 
of  Christ  must  triumph. 


INDIVinUAI. 


KFFORr    AT    REFORM     NOT 
SUFFICIENT. 


By  Prok.  C.  R.  Hknukrson,  D.I).,  of  ihk  University  ok  CmrAcjo. 

Hv  reform  is  meant  a  change  of  ourselves  or  of  others  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  moral  level ;  and  the  propositiot;  1  would  ijlustrate  is  this  :  We  can- 
iiot  ignore  socialized  effort  embodied  in  /'/lysical  form  with  on  I  great  loss  of 
power  and  efficiency. 

Many  of  those  who  are  zealous  for  social  and  communal  enterprises  do 
not  always  make  it  clear  that  they  see  the  necessity  for  individual  and  spirit- 
ual regeneration  of  character.  There  is  no  real  ground  for  difference 
between  those  who  advocate /c/'.fii;/!// action  and  those  who  |)lca(l  for  social 
action. 

Individual  and  spiritual  effort  are  indis|)ensable.  The  correlated  and 
complementarv  truth  is  tiiat  individual  effort  at  reform  must  be  a  |)art  of 
a  social  plan,  nnd  spiiitual  forces  must  become  emhodied  \{  tliev  arc  to  be 
redemptive. 

The  materials  for  a  man's  life  arc  on  the  held  when  he  arrives  ;  are  not 
created  by  him,  but  given  to  him.  Xalurc  gives  thr  physical  envnotimeiit 
of  our  lives,  colors  our  skin,  siiapes  our  fiaiiic,  (letermines  our  temperament, 
limits  our  strength.  N.iture  may  lie  modilied  by  human  action,  but  within 
strict  limits.  Language  is  a  social  product.  \o  oingleCadmus  invented  ihe 
alphabet,  f.anguage  is  nvrr  th.in  an  instrument  fif  individual  thought;  it 
is  a  social  agent  for  determining  in  advance  what  each  man  shall  tiiink.  an<i 
feel  and  do.  In  literature  we  discover  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  meditatimis, 
reflections,  observations,  sufferings,  as])irations  of  ail  ])ast  races.  Ceremon- 
ies, conventionalities,  etiquette,  customs,  moral  ici|uircments,  rites,  maxims, 
jiroverbs  arise  bv  slow  accretions  out  of  tiie  shadowy  ])ast.  J'iiere  have  been 
no  known  authors;  the  race  is  tiic  author.  Law  exists,  with  government, 
before  the  man  is  born.  It  is  a  social  growtii,  not  a  legislative  creation  out 
of  nothing.  It  dominates  the  individual  and  his  hand  is  lifted  against  it 
only  to  be  palsied. 

To  change  the  individual  all  this  social  environment  must  be  consid- 
ered. So  far  as  the  social  fact  is  helpful  we  may  use  it ;  we  ought  to  use  it. 
Copyright,  1B93,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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When  tliat  cnviionnu'iit  is  saturated  witli  evil,  we  must   have  much  charilv 
for  llie  individual  lics|)asser,  and  attack  tiie  system  wiiich  enslaves  him. 

Let  us  l)rin,i,'  tliese  rather  abstract  statements  into  the  liifht  of  concrete 
proliiems. 

I.  How  can  we  reform  the  "abnormal  man  ?''  'i'he  dependent  pauper, 
the  defective  in  mind,  the  delin(|uenl  criminal  diow  shall  we  save  these  and 
lielj)  them  to  live  a  Ljenuineiv  liimian  life?  .'^chitfle  savs :  "  Social,  and  not 
merelv  individual  evil,  immorality  and  l.iwlessness  urow  to  be  a  wi(les|)read 
jjower,  and,  temporarily,  a  collecti\e  jiower  superior  to  law  and  nioralitv. 
This  power  appears  in  the  debasement  and  corruption  of  society.  It  (jri,'an 
i/.es  itself  into  a  formidable  army  to  lit;ht  at^ainst  morals  and  law,  as  in  the 
'ilangerous  classes.' "  riiese  orL,Mni/.ed  bandits  have  their  halls,  clubs  and 
assftciations  in  all  our  1,'real  cities.  I'hey  crack  their  whips  over  political 
conventions  and  dictate  measures  awX  nominations  to  maxors  and  jjoveriuus 
and  councils.  These  facts  are  enough  to  show  that  to  save  one  abnormal 
man  out  of  this  ruin  we  must  go  systematically  and  unitedly  to  work,  (luer- 
illa  lighting  has  its  place,  but  organization  of  armies  alone  will  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  entrenched  forces  led  by  the  prince  of  darkness. 

Z.  We  may  take  the  labor  movement  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  unit<'il  and  geneial  action.  Hack  of  all  foul  abuses  of  coiiperation  abuses 
which  are  the  legitimate  fruit  of  centuries  of  oppression,  misrule  and  enforced 
ignorance  is  the  sublime  motive  of  this  labor  reform.  There  is  a  struggle 
of  h\nnanity  to  live  a  geimine  hiininn  life. 

'This  movement  has  a  |)rofouud  religious  signilicnnci',  for  its  inmost 
ini|)etus  comes  froni  ( >od  and  its  ideals  lead  (o  (iod.  If  for  lift v  years  the 
labor  agitators  have  been  obliged  to  make  their  wa\'  with  rude  weapons  along 
an  obstructed  path,  the  fault  is  not  all  their  own.  .An  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating sympathy  of  religious  people  with  what  is  good  in  the  trades 
union  movenieni  woidil  diminish  the  tendency  to  use  the  language  and  arms 
of  militancy. 

3.  'Turn  now  to  the  lominin  ia/  \\\x\u.     I'or  him  also,  love.  jo\,  right 
eousness  and  peace  are  elements  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.     'The  bank  and 
the  factory  are  his  sanctuary  wdiere  (Jod  is  praised  or  blas])hcmed. 

It  is  on  this  path  of  universal  /iT<v  and  general  labor  unions  that  we 
must  travel  if  our  religious  merchant  can  dare  to  be  honest  and  humane. 
Wealth  does  not  render  the  richest  traflicker  independent  of  social  help  in 
the  formation  of  his  own  character.  'To  his  aui  must  come  the  masses  if  he 
can  wash  the  blood  of  guilt  from  his  own  garments.  'The  sheltered  preacher 
of  individual  morality  declares  that  /le  does  not  need  state  law  to  make  him 
honest,  chaste,  just,  loving  and  benevolent.  'I'his  is  only  in  part  true.  Law 
has  done  more  for  his  moral  education  than  he  thinks.  Christian  people 
generally  are  greatly  influenced  in  their  moral  standards  by  statutes  of  com- 
mercial law.  Religious  manufacturers  were  not  aware  that  they  were 
murdering  their  employes  with  Just  until  told  by  the  inspector  I     Drastic 
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legislation  and  trades  union  pressure  alone  brought  such  men  to  their  moral 
sense.     Is  there  no  need  of  social  \\el[)  for  personal  perfection? 

If  any  Christian  man  is  ready  to  defend  the  tiiesis  that  these  (juestions 
are  struliir  and  not  irliniom:,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  that  man  is  worse  than 
an  nifidel. 

4.  [titeniationitl  Morality  is  made  possible  by  social  cooperation,  and 
by  that  alone.  France  alone  cannot  disarm;  nor  can  victorious  (Jermany. 
Tile  great,  p  )\verful  and  rich  nation  must  ask  the  consent  of  its  neighbors 
to  be  able  to  obey  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest  duties  of  ordinary  moral- 
ity, "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 

In  missions  the  church  meets  the  slave  trade  in  the  heart  of  Africa  and 
the  cursed  drink  traffic  on  all  continents.  Does  any  man  imagine  that  mere 
individual  effort  would  be  adequate  here,  or  even  sermons  without  legisla- 
tion ? 

The  usefulness  of  Christian  missions  in  India  depends  greatly  on  the 
discipline  of  the  British  army  and  on  the  haliits  of  European  sailors  and 
merchants.  "  .\fter  thirty -one  years  spent  in  Inilia,  Archbishop  Jeffries  makes 
this  terrible  charge  :  '  For  one  really  converted  Christian,  as  the  proof  of 
missionary  labor,  the  drinking  practices  of  England  have  made  a  thousand 
drunkards.'  "  British  rum  has  not  only  reduced,  but  actually  obliterated  the 
Hottentot.  In  Fast  Africa  German  merchants  import  liquor  in  face  of 
Mohammedan  protest.  It  is  said  the  Congo  land  was  bought  with  alcohol, 
and  even  savages  |)rotested  against  this  factor  of  "  Christian  "  commerce. 
To  endure  this  crime  without  protest  is  not  meekness,  but  stupidity  and 
cowardice. 

In  every  city  and  in  every  commonwealth  immense  resources  of  money 
and  energy  are  sijuandered  and  lost  from  want  of  understanding  and  fellow- 
ship between  the  churches.  In  many  cities  the  teachers  of  vice  and  crime 
are  permitted  l)y  the  authorities  to  undo  the  work  of  the  missionaries.  The 
preacher  begs  for  a  hearing  and  the  local  political  tyrant  laughs  and  insults, 
bribes  and  domineers. 

Hut  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era.  Cooperation  is  the  watchword  of 
the  hour.  "  Union  in  essentials  "  carries  with  it  the  promise  of  moral  tri- 
umphs. The  good  citi/cn  will  use  his  political  power  to  overthrow  politi- 
cal obstacles  to  reform  ;  as  heatl  of  a  family  he  will  make  the  domestic  cir- 
cle the  nursery  of  all  virtue  and  chanty  and  worship  ;  as  a  member  of  the 
church  he  will  seek  to  associate  his  labors  in  harmony  with  his  brethren  for 
the  common  welfare  ;  the  puiilic  schools  will  enlist  his  interest  as  the  found- 
ation of  universal  intelligence  ;  and  through  all  his  individual  efforts  he  will 
sink  his  egoism,  his  conceit,  his  pride,  his  vanity,  his  ambition,  his  partisan- 
ship, his  sectarianism.  Above  all  will  be  the  banner  of  love,  whose  symbol 
is  the  cross;  the  cross  itself  not  a  badge  of  a  party  but  God's  own  sign  of 
universal  self-sacrificing  Fatherhood  and  Brotherhood. 


RKLKHON  AND  LAHOR. 

By  Tin:  Ki:v.  Jamks  M.  Ci.kary,  ok  Minni  ai'di  is. 

"  No  man  can  outiai^e  with  impunity  tliat  human  (li>,'nilv  which  (mkI 
himself  treats  with  reverence,  nor  stand  in  the  way  of  that  higher  life  which 
is  the  preparation  for  tlie  eternal  life  of  heaven."  This  is  the  teaching  of 
Fope  I.eo  in  our  age  of  Christian  civilization,  and  the  same  was  the  teach- 
ing of  Peter  at  Rome  and  Paul  at  Corinth. 

The  task  of  asserting  the  dignity  of  man  was  but  one  of  the  solemn 
duties  that  confronted  the  new  religion  at  its  birth.  It  found  the  children 
of  tod,  who  forme<l  the  majority  in  |)agan  society,  slaves  in  bondage  to  a 
harsh,  disdainful,  ciuel  and  heartless  minority.  The  church  could  not  advo- 
cate the  total  abolition  of  slavery  without  completely  overturning  the  state 
of  society  and  creating  social  anarchy.  Wiser  than  pagan  philosophv.  she 
knew  how  to  confer  a  blessing  on  humanity  and  a  benefit  on  labor  without 
injustice  or  social  revolution.  "The  first  things  that  Christianitv  did  for 
slaves  was  to  destroy  the  errors  which  opposed,  not  only  their  universal 
emancipation,  but  even  the  improvement  of  their  condition ;  that  i.s,  the 
first  force  which  she  enijiloyed  in  the  attack  was,  according  to  her  custom, 
the  force  of  ideas." 

The  constant  and  uniform  teaching  of  human  equality  could  not  fail  to 
improve  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  slave.  The  laws  f)f  the  church  reg- 
ulating the  marriage  bond  and  inspiring  reverence  for  the  home  and  familv 
ties,  further  protected  the  children  of  the  slave  and  saved  from  hopeless 
servitude  countless  victims  of  "man's  inluimanitv  to  man." 

This  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tiiis  sublime  task  entrusted  to  the 
church  to  perform  was  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  man.  The  church, 
faithful  to  its  duty,  could  not  hazard  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  bv 
a  rash  attem|)t  at  tcniijorary  advantage.  This  oliservation  is,  perhaps,  nec- 
essary as  a  rcjily  to  those  wlio,  unmindful  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  cus- 
toms and  ideas  of  men.  when  the  church  began  its  marvelous  work,  are 
prone  to  censure  religion  for  nut  having  more  promptly  acconiplisiied  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery.  Liberty,  priceless  boon  that  it  is,  would  cease  to 
benefit  men  if  the  means  of  subsistence  were  wanting.  Man  above  all  other 
blessings  requires  first  wherewith  to  live,  and  it  was  imiierative  that  uni- 
versal emancijjation  be  the  result  of  gradual  progress  upward  to  be  a  lasting 
benefit  to  men  and  nations  long  accustomed  to  the  degradation  and  wretched 
dependence  of  vile  servitude.  The  man  who  tills  the  soil  must  learn  to 
know  how  to  care  for  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  if  he  will  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  his  personal  independence  and  freedom.     To  the  church  and  to  it  alone 
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I)uliii)^'.s  the  iin<lyin>{  wlnrv  <>f  t'mnlly  wipinK  mil   the  riirso  of  slnvcrv  uinonf^ 
Christi.ii)  nations. 

'I'lif  cliurcli  having  taiigiil  every  child  of  Adam  wiio  earnud  liis  hread 
1)V  laborious  toil  to  assert  his  own  dignity  and  to  understand  his  own  wortii, 
and  having  led  a  iiitiierto  hopeless  nuiltitude  from  the  dismal  gloom  of 
slavery  to  the  cheering  brightness  of  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God, 
liravely  defended  the  rights  and  the  |)rivilegcs  of  her  emancipated  children. 
"The  church  has  guarded  with  religious  care  the  inheritance  of  the  jHior." 
N'one  need  the  Divine  Comforter  more  than  the  weary  children  of  toil,  and 
none  need  and  have  received  the  sympathy  of  the  church  as  thej'  do. 

In  his  exhaustive  encyclical  on  the  condition  of  labor  Leo  XIIL  lays 
down  the  principle  that  the  workman's  wages  is  not  a  |)robleni  to  be  solved 
by  the  pitiless  arithmetic  of  avaricious  greed.  'I'he  wage-earner  has  rights 
which  he  cannot  surrender,  and  which  no  man  can  take  from  him,  for  he  is 
an  intelligent,  responsible  being,  owing  homage  to  God  and  duties  to  human 
society.  His  recompense,  then,  for  his  daily  toil  cannot  be  measured  bv  a 
heartless  standard  of  supply  and  demand,  or  a  cruel  code  of  inhuman  eco- 
nomics, for  man  is  not  a  money-making  machine,  but  a  citizen  of  earth  and 
an  heir  to  the  Kingflom  of  Heaven. 

'I'hc  delmition  of  a  minimum  wage,  given  by  Leo  XIIL,  as  "sufilicien' 
to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife  and  his  children"  indecent 
frugality,  shows  how  clearly  he  understands  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
l)est  interests  of  human  society.  "  Homeless  men  are  reckless."  The  homes 
of  the  people  are  the  safeguards  of  national  stability.  Religion  sanctities 
domestic  life  by  sustaining  the  inviolability  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  by 
constantly  reminding  fathers  and  mothers  of  their  lirst  and  holiest  duty  to 
their  offspring,  the  duty  of  leading  them  to  learn  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  the  neighbor.  Hence  the  duties  of  the  wife  and  mother  should 
retain  her  at  her  own  hearthstone.  Modern  society  can  never  justly  boast 
of  its  enlightenment  and  progress  while  because  of  insufficient  wages  paid 
to  labor,  mothers  and  children  are  chained  to  the  wheels  of  industrialism. 

While  the  church  shows  such  ceaseless  concern  for  the  welfare  of  labor, 
and  has  so  bravely  contended  for  the  rights  of  the  poor,  she  has  not  failed 
to  remind  them  of  the  duties  that  they  owe  to  capital  and  vested  rights. 
Throughout  all  her  contests  with  barbarism,  feudalism  and  imjierial  tyranny, 
the  church  suffered  her  greatest  persecutions  in  battling  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  despotism.  Hut  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods,"  are  divine  injunc- 
tions which  the  church  has  faithfully  taught  to  all  classes  of  men.  She  has 
guarded  the  rights  of  ownership,  saved  from  destruction  and  caused  to  be 
restored  to  the  rightful  proprietors  much  of  the  goods  of  this  world. 

Labor  has  a  right  to  freedom  ;  labor  has  also  a  right  to  protect  its  own 
independence  and  liberty.  Hence  labor  unions  are  lawful  and  have  enjoyed 
the  sanction  and  protection  of  the  church  in  all  ages.     But  labor  must  use 
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its  power 


for  its 


|ii()li'tlinii,  ii<il  for  invadini,'  tlic  riglitsnf  (iIIhts.     'I'liiil 


form  of  strike  l)v  wliicli  lali 


lis  use  unlawful   moans  to  inuvciit  willing 


men,  who  arc  anxious  to  (.•am  a  livi'liliood  for  tlicir  faniiliL's,  from  cngagini,' 
in  honest  work,  tan  in  no  w.iy  l)e  ilefenileil  aiul  iniisl  surely  fall  under  the 
un(|ualitied  ii'iisiire  of  religion. 

Ki'ligion's  duty   is  to  teach  the  rich  the  responsiliililies  of  wealth  and 


llie  poor  res|)ect  lor  order  and    law 


lit 


ers   IS    the   oiilv   iiillnelicc   that   has 


been   able   to   sulidue   the   piide  and  the  |)assiinisof  men.  to  reline  the  man 
ners  and  gui<le  the  conduct  ol  human  soiietv,  so  that    rich   and   poor  alike, 
mindful  of  their  common  destiny,  respei-t   each  other's  rights,   tlit'ir  mutual 
dependence  and  the  rights  of  their  common  l-'alhi'i  in  Heaven. 


RKV.  1'.  A.  NOHI.K,  D  P. 


•/•///•.    TW'llLFTll  DAY. 


RKM(;i()N  AND  WKAI/PH. 

HV    UkV.    WASlllNliroN    (il.ADDKN,    D.I). 

Rclixioi)  anil  wcaltli  arc  two  wrcat  interest.s  of  hiiiiiaii  life.  In  a  perfect 
social  .slate  what  would  l>c  tliuir  relations  / 

What  is  religion  ?  Kssentiaily  it  is  the  devout  recognitioti  of  a  Sn|jreme 
Power.  It  is  belief  in  a  Creator,  a  Sovereign,  a  I''atlier  of  men,  with  some 
sense  of  dependence  upon  him  and  ohligation  to  him.  In  its  most  perfect 
expression  religion  conceives  of  the  Supreme  Ueing  as  infinite  in  jxiwer  and 
wisdom  and  i)erfect  in  goodness,  and  represents  him  as  holding  coniniunica- 
tion  with  his  children,  and  seeking  to  make  them  partakers  of  his  perfection 
and  his  blessedness. 

The  religious  life  is  the  life  according  to  (lod,  the  life  who.se  key-note  is 
harmony  with  the  divine  nature  and  conformity  to  the  divine  will.  If  all  men 
were,  in  this  highest  sense  of  the  word,  religious,  should  we  have  wealth 
among  us  ? 

'I'o  answer  this  question  intelligently  we  must  first  define  wealth.  The 
economists  define  wealth  as  consisting  in  exchangeable  goods.  Hut  the  popu- 
lar use  of  the  word  is  hardly  covered  by  the  economic  definition ;  some  meas- 
ure of  abundance  is  generally  connoted.  There  is  vastly  more  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  I'Jirope  and  America  to-day  than  suffices  to  supplv  their 
immediate  physical  necessities.  Our  (|uestion  is  whether,  if  all  men  lived 
according  to  God,  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  thought,  in  jierfect  con- 
formity to  his  will,  the  worlil  would  contain  such  an  abundance  of  exchange- 
able goods  as  that  which  we  now  tonleni|)late. 

Through  long  periods  and  over  wide  areas  the  prevalent  conception  of 
religion  has  involved  the  renunciation  of  riches.  Such  asceticism  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  precept,  binding  upon  all,  but  must  ratiier  be  held 
as  a  "  counsel  of  perfetlion,"  api)li(:able  to  the  elect  only.  For  .some  must 
dig  else  none  can  i)cg ;  and  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  medicant  is  won 
through  the  worldliness  of  his  neighl)ors. 

The  monastic  ride  has  had  wide  vogue,  however,  in  Christian  commun- 
ions;  and  great  numbers  of  saintly  men  have  adopted  the  rule  of  poverty. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  ages  the  ideal  of  saintliness  involved  the 
renunciation  of  wealth.  There  are  many  good  Protestants,  even  in  these 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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(lays,  who  fvel  that  there  is  an  CMiteiitiiil  iiicmnpatihihly  between  the  poHKes- 
.sii'ii  of  weahli  anil  the  attainment  of  n  lii^h  ilexiec  of  spirituality. 

Doubtless  the  aM(.'ti('  <loctrine  respecting  wealth  scenic  to  timl  support 
in  certain  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  hut  these  n)u>t  he  lnter|>rete(l  in  the 
light  of  Jesus'  method,  in  wliiih  "  complenieLtarv  hut  idutrasled  elements  of 
truth  are  set  side  l>y  side,  each  of  them  lieing  stated  so  positively  as  to  lead 
to  a  verbal  contradiction  with  the  others," 

It  is  in  the  abuses  of  wealth,  iloubtless,  that  devout  men  have  fountl  the 
chief  reason  lor  their  skepticism  concerning  it  and  their  renunciation  of  it, 
A  little  elementary  thinking  upon  these  <|uestions  may  be  helpful  to  some 
minds.  Let  us  resolve  this  abstraction,  wealth,  into  it>  concrete  elements. 
What  is  the  valth  of  America  to-day?  It  consists  in  the  development  of 
the  earth's  resources.  'I'hese  material  resources  of  the  earth  readily  submit 
tiiem.selves  to  this  piocess  of  development  under  the  hand  of  man,  which 
processes  have  foliowe<i,  for  the  most  part,  natural  laws;  lliese  grains  and 
fruits  anil  roots  and  living  creatures  have  simply  been  aided  by  men  in  ful 
hlling  the  law  of  their  own  life, 

'I'hose  who  are  working'  for  the  improvement  of  natural  proilucts,  and 
for  the  development  of  the  earth's  resources,  and  for  the  utilization  of  nat- 
ural forces,  are  workers  together  with  Clod.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  not  only 
that  there  can  he  nothing  iidiercnlly  wrong  in  the  |)roduction  of  wealth,  but 
that  it  may  be,  and  indeed  ought  lobe,  essentially  a  religious  service.  Fur- 
ther, for  the  attainment  of  tile  perfection  to  which  man  is  called,  wealth  is 
the  indispensable  condition.  In  order  that  men  may  reali/,e  their  own  man- 
hood, may  fulfdl,  in  any  adeijuate  degree,  the  law  of  their  own  being,  they 
must  live  beyond  tlie  reacii  of  immediate  want.  In  addition,  onlv  an  abund- 
ance can  give  tiiat  leisure  which  will  |)ermii  the  higher  interests  of  man  to 
be  cultivated.  There  must  be  opportunity  for  study,  for  meditation,  for 
communion  with  nature  ;  there  iiuist  be  time  and  facilities  for  travel,  that  the 
products  and  thoughts  of  all  climes  may  be  studied  and  compared;  that 
human  experience  may  be  enlarged,  and  human  sympathies  broadened  and 
deepened.  The  wealth  which  is  represented  in  the  vast  aggregate  of 
machinery  -the  machinery  of  production  and  transportation  —for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  for  the  movement  of 
men  and  things  to  the  places  where  they  are  most  needed  ;  the  wealth  which 
is  represented  in  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  cabinets,  galleries  f)f  art,  i)laces 
of  public  assembly,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  charitable,  educational,  and 
missionary  funds,  is  part  of  the  necessary  provision  for  the  elevation  of  the 
human  race  to  its  best  estate. 

So  much  has  religion  to  say  concerning  the  jjroduction  of  wealth.  I 
am  sure  that  the  verdict  of  the  religious  consciousness  on  this  part  of  the 
question  must  be  clear  and  unfaltering. 

But  there  is  another  important  inipiiry.  What  has  religion  to  say  about 
tlie  distribution  of  wealth?    Can  we  discover  God's  jdan  for  this  distribu- 
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tioii  ?  I'lic  L'xistint!  piacticc  i.s  l;ii  fr<iiii  bciiit,'  iik'ul.  'I'u  (jvcrvone  accord- 
ing to  Ills  |)i>wer,  is  the  undcilviiii,'  prim  iplc  of  llic  |)ic.sciit  .system  of  dis- 
tribution. Witness  the  recent  (jci  ui)alioii  (if  llie  (,lier<)l;ee  lands.  .Sucli  a 
system  cannot  l>e  in  accDidance  willi  llie  will  of  a  Katlier  to  whom  the  jjoo; 
and  needy  are  tiie  especial  oiijects  of  care. 

What  otiier  rule  of  distrihution  can  relii,'ion  suggest  .•■  According,'  to 
tlic  divine  plan  the  function  of  wealth,  as  we  nave  seen,  is  tlie  [jcrfection  of 
character  and  the  promotion  of  social  welf;irc.  Wealth  is  the  material  for 
character-huildinu  ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  Kin,i,'doni  of  Heaven.  1  Iw 
divine  plan  must,  tiierefore,  lie  that  wealth  shall  he  so  distriliuled  as  In 
secure  these  great  results.  .\nd  ivliuion,  which  seeks  to  discern  and  fol- 
low the  divine  jilan,  must  teach  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  will  he  rightly 
distributed  only  when  every  man  shall  have  as  niuch  as  iie  can  wisely  use 
to  make  himself  i  belter  man  and  the  coniniunily  in  which  lu  lives  a  heller 
conimunitv     so  much  and  no  more. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  divine  plan  is  vt  I  far  (mni  reali/ation.  (Mini 
and  lar  less  ideal  methods  of  dislribution  au  recogni/ed  b\'  our  laws,  and 
It  would  be  folly  greatly  to  change  the  laws  until  radical  changes  sl.all  have 
taken  place  in  human  nature.  lUit  the  incjairv  of  this  paper  is  not  \vhai 
|)olitics  or  economics  have  lo  sav  about  the  pioduclion  and  dislribution  ol 
wealth,  bul  what  religion  lias  to  sav  about  il.  And  the  counsels  of  religion 
will  furnish  lo  us,  as  individuals,  far  higher  ,ind  safer  |i.iuci[)les  for  the 
guidance  of  our  coiidiicl  than  those  which  are  curri'iil  in  ihe  polilic.il  or  the 
industrial  world. 


THE    JIAW.MT.W  I.SLAXDS. 
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r.'i  nii;  ki-\ .  l-.ii\\.\Kii  r.  I'lAKi.k.  ol-  Hawaii. 

I.illle  Hawaii,  the  smallest  of  Ihe  nations,  has  al  Ihe  same  tii.ie  more 
religion,  considering  its  size,  than  any  other  1  know  of.  In  one  Hawaiian 
town  alone  are  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  four  i'rotestant  cluirches,  speak- 
ing as  many  languages,  a  Chinese  Confucian  temple,  and  ajajianese  Uudd- 
liistic  temple.  There  was  in  thai  place  some  month.-,  ago  a  jiolvglot  religious 
meeting,  111  which  there  were  discourses  and  piaver  in  live  iaiu.uages 
Hawaiian,  I'ortuguese,  Japanese.  Chinese  and  English.  The  iliffereiil  nalioiis 
of  wliiiii  that  ineeliiig  was  composed,  heard,  as  at  I'enlecosI,  exerv  nuui 
s]:eak  in  tiis  own  tongue. 

I  have  had  pailiam.'iit.n  \  cdiifiieiices  with  the  priests  of  liuddhism  to 
le.irn  troni  ineiii  their  imihods  nl  -.olvini;  the  problems  o.  e.xisteiice,  ami 
have  lisleiu.l  lo  ihei'i  pvr  i>  hiiiu  in  llu  ii  own  temples,  liiu'dhisiii  is  a  n;is- 
sionar\  n  liyioii,  a?  is  leslilied  lis-  Ihe  ereitioli  of  the  liuddhisi  leiirple  in  the 
place  '/I  mv  ie>idence  bv  fuiid>  in  part  contributed  bv  Jap.iiicse  biuld'iisls. 
ll"waii  is  an  iinpcjrlanl  s.opping  jilace  in  the  journey  from  America  lo  Asia, 
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and  it  is  impurtunl  tlial  (lie  United  Stutes  asMiinc  llic  Loiidol  of  that  nation, 
which  is  too  small  tu  govern  itself.  We  desire  civili/ed  ,i,'(ivernnient,  and 
90,000  people  are  not  enough  to  constitute  a  sovereign  independent  nation. 
If  the  United  States  does  not  ai.t  the  jnirt  of  the  Good  .Samaritan  to  Hawaii, 
John  Bull  will.  The  Atlantic  (Jcean  is  the  present  Mediterranean  of  the 
world,  but  the  future  Mediterranean  of  the  world  will  be  the  F'acific  Ocean. 
The  possessor  <jf  the  Hawaiian  l.slands  will  hereafter  dominate  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Hawaii,  the  land  where  the  hurricane  is  a  gentle  zephyr,  the  land 
of  fire  which  contains  the  two  greatest  volcanoes  on  the  face  <if  the  earth, 
the  land  which  God  has  not  yet  finished  creating  (new  land  was  acfuallv 
formed  there  as  late  as  1877),  the  land  of  the  bread-fruit,  magnolia  and 
palm — this  land,  though  small,  sends  greeting  to  the  whole  world  assembled 
in  this  Parliament. 


THE  WORTH  OF  THE  BIBLE,  OR  COLUMNAR 
TRUTHS  IN  SCRHTURE. 


By  Kkv.  Joseph  Cook. 

The  worth  of  the  Bible  results,  in  the  first  jilace,  from  its  entiic  faith- 
fulness to  the  strictly  self-evident  truths  of  reason  and  conscience.  These 
truths  are  the  supreme  tests  of  certainty.  They  are  the  same  in  life  and 
beyond  death,  yesterday,  to  day  and  ft)rever. 

"The  sum  of  the  self-evident  eternal  truth,"  says  l.otze,  "is  the  model 
of  action  of  Omnipotence,  but  not  its  product." 

The  worth  of  the  Bible  results  from  the  fact  that  it  and  it  alone  con- 
tains the  record  of  the  li*'.'  and  teachings  and  death  of  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  and  whose  sinlessness  forbids  His  possible  classification 
with  men. 

The  worth  of  the  Bible  results  in  the  next  place  from  its  containing,  as 
a  whole,  the  highest  religious  and  ethical  ideals  known  to  man.  There  is  in 
the  Bible,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  without  a  forced  interpretation,  a  coherent 
system  of  ethics  and  iheology  and  an  implied  philosophy  dazzling  any  other 
system  known  to  any  age  of  the  world.  Max  Miiller  himself  asserts  that 
all  other  so-called  sacred  books  taken  together  cannot  for  an  instant  compete 
with  the  Holy  .Scriptures. 

The  worth  of  the  Bible  results  also  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  reve- 
lation of  religious  truth  not  elsewhere  communicated  to  man. 

The  worth  of  the  Bible  results  also  from  its  being  the  chief  source  of 
the  highest  civilization  of  the  foremost  nations. 

The  worth  of  the  Bible  results  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  |>owerful 
agency  Icnown  to  history  in  promoting  the  social,  industrial  and  political 
reformation  of  the  world  by  securing  the  religious  regeneration  of  individual 
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lives.     It  is  certain  that  men  and  nations  are  sick,  and  tiiat  the  Biljle,  open 
and  <ii)eyeil,  iicals  them. 

The  trustwortiiincss  of  the  llolv  Scriptures  in  rcvealinjr  tiic  way  of 
deliverance  from  tiie  love  of  sin  and  the  guilt  of  it,  has  well  been  called 
religious  infaliihiiity.  I  provisionallv  detine  inspiration  as  the  gift  of  infal- 
lihility  in  teaching  tiie  way  of  life.  In  tiiis  sense  and  within  this  sco[)e,  the 
scriptures  as  a  whole,  I  do  most  solemnly  believe,  are  inerrant  and  infalli- 
ble. This  theory  defmes  inspiration  as  that  influence  which  preserves  the 
sacred  writers  fnmi  all  errors  in  regard  to  doctrine  necessarv  to  salva- 
tion. I  make  a  distinction  l)etween  inspiraliun  and  didalioii,  but  this  delin- 
ition  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  very  words  in  many  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture,  like  the  Lord's  I'raycr  or  the  'I'en  Commandments, 
seem  to  have  beengivenby  processes  equivalent  to  dictation.  The  defmi- 
lioii  (hies  not,  in  form,  assert  verbal  inspiration,  but  secures  it  in  effect  in 
ogard  to  whatever  in  Scrijiture  touches  the  way  of  life. 

In  asserting  the  religious  infallibility  of  the  scriptures,  I  assume  only 
two  things 

1.  The  literal  infallibility  of  the  strictly  self-evident  truths  of  Scripture. 

2.  The  veracity  of  Christ. 

The  iiisiiiiation  of  the  scriptures  is  to  be  proved  from  their  truth,  and 
not  their  truth  :roni  their  ins|>irati(in.  There  can  be  no  inspiration  of 
inveracity.  The  self-evident  truths  in  scripture,  as  everywhere  else,  are  not 
onlv  unchangeable,  una-- ailable  ami  trustworthy;  they  are  actuallv  infalli- 
ble, and  they  are  the  s])iritiial  summits  on  which  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Word,  with  all  its  columns,  aniiitraves  and  pinnacles,  have  been  built. 

The  columnar  truths  of  Scripture  form  a  cathedral  and  God  inhabits  it. 
The  ( )ld  Testament  is  the  nave  with  its  transepts  of  psalm  and  prophecy, 
the  New  Testament  is  the  choir  with  the  I'ourth  Gospel  as  its  holy  of 
holies.  As  we  open  the  llible  and  enter  the  great  jjortal  of  the  remote  nave 
of  the  cathedral  of  scripture,  the  unshaken  columnar  truths  we  meet  are  : 

I.  Moiiolluisni.  -It  is  a  fad  that  the  scriptures  teach  monotheism,  not 
])olytheisin,  not  pantheism,  not  atheism,  not  agnosticism.  It  has  loisted  all 
attack  and  dominates  the  eiilighteneil  |)arl  of  the  world  to-day. 

J.  J/(7«'r  Creation  .n  Ihv  I  mas.'  of  (Jod.  -This  means  God's  fatherhood 
and  man's  sonship.  Ii  means  (lod's  sovereignty  and  man's  debt  of  loyalty. 
It  means  the  unitv  of  the  race,  ll  means  sasciplibilily  to  leligious  inspira- 
liiiii.      It  means  fiee  will  with  its  responsibilities. 

^  ///('  Family.  The  ideal  of  the  familv  set  up  in  scripture  is  mono- 
gamy. 

.\.  77ir  Sa/i/iat/i.  A  icilumn  set  up  eailv  and  .--ecu  far  and  wide  across 
the  landscapes  of  time,  and  dominaang  yet  their  nio'-i  fruilful  liehls. 

S.  ,'/.v<'7r;v  r'/cTi' ()/.«///.— Thi'-  severe  view  of  sin  is  found  nowhere  oui- 
side  the  .scripluies.  This  lall  tiom  Ihe  Hivine  Order  is  a  fact  of  man'.s 
experience  to  ihc  present  !iout. 
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6.  Hope  of  Redemption  tlirouxli  iiiideservecl  mercy,  or  the  I)ivinc  ),'race. 
" 'I'he  .seed  of  the  W(jinan  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  'i'licse  words 
are  the  germ  of  the  gospel  itself. 

7.  Tke  Deailo^ite,  the  central  portion  of  the  earliest  scriptures.  All 
the  laws  in  the  hooks  in  which  the  Decalogue  is  found  cluster  around  it. 
Even  if  it  were  not  known  where  and  when  and  how  the  Decalogue  origi 
nated.the  pnadigious  fact  would  yet  remain  that  it  works  well.  It  came  inio 
existence  in  the  midst  of  polytheistic  religions.  It  is  nionotheislic.  It  is 
the  fountain  of  the  right  worshi])  of  the  one  true  God. 

8.  'J'/ie  Psalms  arc  a  whole  transept  of  pillars.  Nothing  hkc  them  as  a 
collection  can  he  found  in  all  antiquity.  Greece  has  spoken,  Rome  has  had 
the  ear  of  the  ages,  modern  time  has  uttered  all  its  voices,  hut  the  I'saims 
remain  wholly  unsurpassed. 

().  'J7ie  Crea/  I'rop/itriis,  like  the  I'suhus,  a  whole  transept  of  pillars. 
A  cliosen  man  called  out  of  I'r  of  the  ('haldces  was  to  hecouie  a  chosen 
familv,  and  that  family  was  to  become  a  chosen  nation,  and  that  nation  gave 
birth  to  a  chosen  religious  leader,  who  was  to  found  a  chosen  church  to  lill 
the  earth.  'I'his  was  to  be  the  course  of  religious  history,  and  it  has  been. 
The  Jews  were  to  be  scattere('  anKMig  all  nations  and  vet  |)rcservcd  as  a 
separate  people,  and  thev  have  been.  .\  .Messianic  ho|)c  tills  the  souls  of 
Old  Testament  prophets,  lie  who  was  to  appear  has  a|)peared.  Jerusalem 
w.is  to  have  been  deslroved  and  it  has  b'  en.  The  (ios|)el  was  to  be  preached 
to  all  nations,  and  it  is  lilliut;  the  whole  earth. 

10.  7'/ie  St'niioii  on  the  Mount  stands  where  nave  and  transept  of  the 
Hiblical  cathedral  open  into  the  choir.  There  stands  the  ilustcred  column, 
there  it  has  stood  for  ages,  and  there  it  will  stand  h)re\er. 

1 1.  'I'lie  /.orifs  J'ntyer.  -  It  has  its  foundations  in  the  profoundest  wants 
of  man  ;  its  capital  in  the  boundless  canopv  of  the  I'atherhood  of  God. 

12.  77u'  C/uinnter  0/  C/irist.  'V\\\f.  is  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  cathe- 
dral <jf  the  Scriptures.  The  gospels,  and  especially  the  Fourth  Gospel,  are 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  whole  temple. 


Soul  whom  dazzleil  ajjes  scan, 
Man  in  God  and  God  in  man, 

Who  sees  him  the  Kather  sees, 
Who  loves  him  witli  God  agrees. 

IJIiss  were  it  to  see  afar 

Wliat  Time's  cominj;  wonders  are; 

But  One  HiKliest  hath  tiecn  here  ; 

Higher  never  shall  appear. 


.Sinless  soul  with  CJod  made  one, 
Seen  l)iit  once  l)eiie,ith  the  snn, 
Willi  that  Vision  we  content. 
Futures  veiled  do  not  lament. 

K\ery  st.ir  ahont  him  wheels; 
Kverv  penitent  he  heals  ; 

(tiyher  than  the  highest,  he; 

Sou  anil  Suul  of  Deity. 


We  are  sinful  aiit!  undone  ; 

('••  1  and  mail  the  Christ  makes  oiie  ; 

Rehels,  perjiireil,  lawless,  we; 

Kaiisom,  Kiiiei.  Healer,  He. 

I?.  The  identification  of  Cliiist  -,oith  the  Lo^os,  or  the  Eternal  Wistlont 
.illd  Reason,  and  of  Christ's  spirit  with  the  llolv  .Spirit.  1  his  is  the 
supreme  columnar  Irutli  risiiis;  from  the  side  ot  the  saiu  liiarv  111  the  hol\  of 
holies  of  the  Biblical  c.ithcdral. 
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14.  The  -wrijiahh  f^roi/iiM:  of  the  ^i/t  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  cvciy  ^oul 
SL*lf-.siinx'iuk'r(.'(l  to  (jod  in  con.scicncc. 

15.  7'ho  f(>uu(tini^  0/ the  Christian  Churchy  which  is  willi  us  to  this  (hiv. 
U).    'Ilic  fruits  of  Christianity.     'Hil'Sc   iuo   the   (inal  cluster  of  pilhiis 

ri.>iii^  to  the  Maslern  wiiuhiw  that  lonks   011   hclter  a^es  to  couic  and  ih  pei- 
pctuallv  flooded  with  a  f)ivine  ilhiniinatimi. 

The  foundation  stones  l)encalh  all  the  pilhirs  and  Iteneath  llie  ahar  in 
the  .cathedral  of  I\c\elation  are  the  stiictlv  self-evident  truths  of  llie  eternal 
reason  of  the  divine  Loi^os,  who  is  the  essential  Christ,  (lod  is  one,  and  so 
the  svstenis  of  Nature  and  of  Kevelation  niust  he  one.  And  all  iheslren^'th 
of  the  foundation  stones  helonL,'s  to  the  pillars  and  the  pinnacles  of  the 
cathedral  of  the  Holy  Word.  And  the  fi>rni  of  the  whole  cathedral  is  that 
of  the  cross.      And  the  cathedral  itseli  i>  full  of  a  cloud  of  souls. 

And  to  these  hvnins  of  the  ai;es  K*t  us  add,  in  this  ^alherinu  of  re|)rescnt- 
atives  of  manv  reIii,dons,  an  anthem  of  our  own.  expres^iuL^^  the  desire  of 
every  kintlred   and  tongue  and  people  and  .lalion. 


(  III  tlu*  i^lnssy  sc.'i  nt  i^rccii. 
l'!o(i(irii  with  (Jnil\  nootuiiif   kt'Cii, 
(nil  there  In*  tor  sin  a  sc  rrcii  ? 
Oniniprt'^fiuc  TKiiif  i-;iii  iUm-  ; 
Klit'iit  from  (lod  to  (Imi  mii'-t  he. 

K\*'rniorc  with  ( lini  iiuisi  I 
|)wfil  in  ^lrit\■  (ii  liannDiiy  : 
l'",\  t-nnnrr  my  ilKiityrK'^s  past 
<  i.)/f  nn  mr  from  otit  ihc  vast  ; 
Thou  art  lirsi,  atid  thou  ai  i  la^t. 


(  Mi  '   if  now  hffou'  thy  lacf. 
Ill  thy  lirii:hiiu'ss  I  hadpiarc. 
With  the  pa>t  hum  rccnrd  from  mr, 
'Ihou  from  whom  I  raiiiioi  llcr. 
How  1  mihi  pcarr  uhitlc  with  mr? 

Sim  r  from  thrr  ni  hratt  rstraMj^'tcI, 
If  this  instant,  I,  iinrhaiii^rd. 
W'rrr  In    hravrli,  llion,  ( iod,  dost  know, 
Hii^h<-si  hravrii  wrrr  drrptst  wor, 
1  and  It  air  \  aririit  so. 


<  Iod,  ( )  ( lod  !  tiiy  liktnrss  i,'tvr  ; 

In  and  of  ihcr  hi  me  Ii\r  ; 

{ lod.  (  )  ( lod  !  for  sin  atoiir, 

\\\  thy  !o\  r  aw  akr  my  ow  n  ; 

I  must  fate  tliv  {^iral  Wliitr    rhioiir 


And  to  this  calhe(lral  hymn,  in  which  we  can  all  unite,  expressinij  the 
proloundest  spiritual  necessities  ol  men,  let  us  add  ;i  supreme  rc>[)on.si\e 
anthem,  known  oi}l\-  to  C.'hrisli-iuitv. 


I  loiy,  holy,  holy  Cross, 
All  rise  wot!  I  rouiii  lint  loss 
Sapphirr  suns  arr  diist  and  dross 
In  thr  r.idiancr  0!  tin-  Kacr 
W'hii'li  i('\r.iis  ilod's  way  of  ^race 
(  >l)rii  10  a  rtlirl  lat  f. 

K^nsoni  Iir  and  raiisomrd  wr, 
Ij  ivr  and  J  ii>tir<'  hcrr  a^rrr  ; 
l.'-t  thr  anyri.s  hriid  and  sec 
iMullrss  U  tliis  mystriy  : 
He,  thr  liidj^r,  oiir  panlon  wins  ; 
In  \\\>  wounds  tuir  pcacr  ln'yiiis. 


Looking  on  the  accnrscd  trrc, 
Whrn  wr  (Iod  as  .Saviour  scr, 
Ilim  as  Lord  wr  tjladly  rIifM)sr, 
Hint  as  Kiny  •  annot  rrfiise. 
!,o\r  of  sin  with  i,'ndt  wr  lose, 
So  the  Cross  thr  soul  rrnrws. 

in  His  riyhtroiisnrss  wl-  hidr 
I-ast  \o\\ii  wor  of  ^;nilt  and  piidr  , 
In  his  Spirit  wr  ahidr. 
Nau^dlt  arr  wr.  our  all  is  lir  : 
Chti--t's  pirirrtl  hands  havr  set  ns  iicr; 
(IraLc  is  h'-  liryond  dr^jrcc. 


(liory  hisahovr  .d!  Iiri^^hr, 
Mriry,  Majrsty  ,ind  Miyht; 
(Iod  in  man  is  lovr's  thdii^dii  ; 
Man  in  <  loil  of  <  IimI  hath  sj^'ht ; 
l>:iy  it)  (lod  hatli  tir\rr  ni^ht : 

Lo\r  i^,  (lod"-  thionr  j,'rrat  and  wlute. 
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The  caiiso  UMiallv  yiviii  Im'  irinn.'  iuc  niaiiv,  suti  is  |)()veitv.  evil  as.^o- 
cialiuiis,  iiitcin|>t'iaiuf,  otr.  Hut  tlicse  aie  ratlK-r  lliu  intasiuns  lliaii  tin- 
causes  of  criminal  coiidurl..  T  ic  true  pliilDsuplier  lnoks  liehinil  all  these 
and  linds,  in  inheriled  lendeiic'es.  one  of  the  most  fruitful  i  auses  of  eiinie. 
It  is  not  the  inloxii'ati:>  '  i:u]>  hul  the  weak  will  whieli  eauses  iliunkeiines>; 
not  the  ,L;(]|d  within  ea>v  leaeli  l>ut  the  avaricious  mind  which  |)idm])ts  to 
nihherv  ;  il  is  not  llie  weakness  of  the  \ictiin  liul  the  anyrv  passions  of  the 
nnnderei' which  makes  the  Mood  Mow.  A  carelid  .--tiMK  of  the  subject  l)V 
means  of  statistics  has  shown  that  evil  deeds,  in  a  verv  laiLTe  |)ropoition 
of  cases,  can  he  tiaced  back  to  the  evil  ])assions  cherished  l)V  the  immediate 
ancestors  ol  the  w  lony-doer,  and  our  means  of  IraciuLf  such  connections  are 
so  limited  that  we  really  know  l)Ut  a  small  pari  of  the  whole  truth.  In  the 
majoritx-  of  cases  the  crindnal  is  a  man  badiv  born.  So  true  is  it  that  in  all 
the  relations  ot  life  men  are  dependent  upoi\  other  nu'n  and  each  one  is 
inteicsled  to  have  evervbodv  else  do  ritjht,  especiallv  Il.<  own  ancestors. 
I)ipsomaiua  is  now  almost  universallv  recoyni/ed  as  an  inheiitance  from  the 
diinkiiiL;  habits  ol  the  |iast,  and  all  the  evil  passions  ol  men  bear  fruilas^'e  in 
after  yeneralions  in  various  forms  of  crime. 

\\  hat  can  we  do  to  check  this  i,'reat  tide   of  criminalitv  whic:h  |)er|)e!i; 
ates  it.^ell   thus  Irom  u;eneralioM  to  yeneration,  ,i,'alherini;  ever   new  slreiit;lh 
and  force  with  lime  ?      Ilow  sloji  this  siippiv  of  criminals  ? 

'I'here  is  but  one  answer:  men  must  be  betler  born.  <  )iir  remedial 
measures  are  feeble  and  ineffectual  unless  we  can  beyin  at  the  fountain  head; 
for  while  we  aie  lelorniini,'  one  ciiminal  one  huiulred  inoie  are  born.  We 
must  ha\e  betler  niolheis.  We  aie  learidiiL;  that  not  onlv  the  sins  ol  the 
fatheis.  but  the  mistakes  and  uidortunate  coiidilioiis  of  the  mothers,  bear 
teirible  fruitaue,  even  to  the  third  and  lointli  generation,  (iod  has  entiusted 
the  mother  wilh  the  awful  responsibility  of  i,'ivinif  the  lirst  direction  to 
lium.ui   char.icter. 

( )ld  and  New  Testiiinent  Scriptures  alike  announce  the  I)ivine  lial  that 
man  is  to  leave  </// //////,i,'.v,  his  father  and  hi.>  mother  if  need  be,  and  cleave 
unto  his  wile.  ills  |)ei>onal  pielerences,  his  ambitions,  his  busines.-  of  the 
woihl.his  earlv  affections,  all  must  be  subordinate  to  this  one  Lfreat  object  of 
the  UMrriau'e  relation,  ihc  formation  of  noble  human  characters;  and  in  this 
creative  realm  woman  is  to  rule  supreme;  she  iuu.-.l  be  the  .nbiter  of  ihe 
home,  lh.it  in  her  livine  woik  of  m  luldini;  character  she  mav  suiiouud  her 
sell  with  such  conditions  ami  win  to  herself  sueli  heavenlv  coniniunions  that 
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licr  cliildri'ii  .shall  lie  iiulccil  licii:^  of  (!ik1  lioarini,'  u|)iiii  tiicir  forcliciuls  the 
.stixiii|)  i)f  tlic  diviiR'.  liiil  liiiw  lar  have  we  come  short  of  this  uiaiul  ideal  1 
'I'he  race  is  slampeil  hv  its  mothers,  the  foiiiitaiii  will  not  rise  hiulier 
than  its  source,  men  will  he  no  hetler  than  the  mothers  that  t)ear  llieni,  and 
as  woman  is  elevated,  her  mental  vision  enlarijed  and  her  true  diunity  estah 
lished,  will  her  sons  go  forth,  armed  with  a  native  power  to  uphold  the 
right,  trample  out  iniijuitv,  and  overcome  the  world. 


THE  REUr.ION  OF  THE  NORTH   AMERICAN 

INDIANS. 

Hv  Miss  Ai.ick  C.  ri.F.TCUER. 

The  aboriginal  American's  feeling  concerning  (lod  seems  to  indicate  a 
power,  mysterious,  unknowable,  unnamable,  that  animates  all  nature.  I'rom 
this  power,  in  .some  unexplained  way,  proceeded  in  the  past  ages  certain 
generic  types,  pnjiotypes  of  everything  in  the  world,  and  these  still  exist,  but 
they  are  invisible  to  man  in  his  natural  state,  being  spirit  types,  allhougli  lie 
can  behold  them  and  hear  them  speak  in  his  supernatural  visions.  'I'hrough 
these  generic  ty])es,  as  through  so  many  conduits.  Hows  the  life  coming  from 
the  great  mysterious  source  of  all  life  into  the  concrete  forms  which  male  up 
this  world,  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  wind,  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  thun- 
der, the  birds,  the  animals,  and  the  fruits  of  ll^e  earth. 

Among  these  proloty|)es  there  seems  to  have  been  none  of  man  himself, 
but  in  some  vaguely  imagined  way  he  has  been  generated  by  them,  and  his 
physical  as  well  as  his  spiritual  nature  is  nourished  and  augmented  through 
them.  His  physical  dependence  upon  these  sources  of  power  is  illustrated 
in  his  ceremonies.  'I'luis  he  hunted,  fished  and  planted,  having  first  appealed 
to  the  prototype  for  physical  strength  through  a  ceremony  which  always 
includetl  the  partaking  of  focd. 

When  his  spirit  demanded  strengthening  he  went  apart  and  remained  in 
solitu<le  upon  the  mountain  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest;  he  fasted  and 
mortified  his  body,  sought  to  ignore  it,  denied  its  cravings,  th ut  some  s|)irit 
prototype  might  approach  him  and  reenforce  his  spirit  with  life  drawn  from 
the  great  unnameable  power.  Whatever  was  the  prototviie  which  appeared 
to  him,  wiicther  of  bird  or  beast,  or  of  one  of  the  elements,  it  breathed  upon 
him  and  left  a  song  with  him  which  should  become  the  viewless  messenger 
sjieeding  from  the  heart  and  lips  of  the  man,  to  the  pr()toty])e  of  his  vision, 
to  bring  him  help  in  I  he  hour  of  his  need. 

When  the  man  had  received  his  vision,  before  it  could  avail  him,  he  hiid 
to  procure  something  from  the  creature  whose  type  he  had  seen,  a  tuft  of 
hair,  or  a  feather,  or  he  had  to  fashion  its  semblance  or  emblem.     This  he 
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carried  ever  after  near  liim  us  a  token  ol  remembrance,  but  he  did  not  wor- 
ship it. 

The  belief  tiiat  evervtiiing  was  alive  and  active,  to  help  or  hinder  man 
prevented  development  of  indivichial  responsibility.  Success  or  failure  was 
nut  caused  solely  by  a  man's  own  actions  or  sliortcominj^s,  l)Ut  because  he 
was  helped  or  hindered  by  some  one  of  these  occult  powers. 

I'ersonal  immortality  was  universally  reco^jnized.  The  next  world 
resembled  this  with  the  element  of  sufferini;  eliminated.  There  was  no  place 
of  future  punishment;  all  alike  started  at  death  upon  the  journey  to  the  other 
world,  but  the  iiuarrelsome  and  unjust  never  reached  it ;  they  endlessly  wan- 
dered. 

Keli>,'i<)us  ceremonials  had  both  oiien  and  esoteric  forms  and  teachin>{s. 
They  were  c-niptihed  in  the  observances  of  secret  societies  and  the  elaborate 
dramatization  ol  nivths,  with  its  masks,  costumes,  rituals  of  song,  rhvth- 
mic  movement.^  ol  the  body  and  the  |)reparation  and  use  of  symbols.  The 
ethics  of  the  race  were  simple.  With  liie  Indian  truth  was  literal  rather 
than  com])rehensive.  Justice  was  also  literal  and  inexorable.  To  be  valor- 
ous, to  meet  hanlshi|)s  and  suffering,'  uncomplainingly,  to  tlinch  from  no 
pain  or  danger  when  action  was  demanded,  was  the  ideal  set  before  every 
Indian.  Hospitality  was  a  marked  virtue  in  the  race.  The  lodge  was 
never  closeil,  or  the  last  morsel  of  focwl  ever  refused  to  the  needy.  'J'he 
richest  man  was  not  he  who  posses.sed  the  most,  but  he  who  luid  given  away 
the  most.  This  dee[)ly  rooted  principle  of  giving  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  civilizing  the  Indians,  as  civilization  depends  so  largely  upon  the 
accumulation  of  jjroperty.  In  every  home  the  importance  of  peace  was 
taught,  and  it  was  the  special  theme  and  sole  object  of  a  peculiar  ceremony 
which  once  widely  obtained  over  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi — the  Calumet 
or  Sacred  Pipe  ceremony. 

In  the  beautiful  symbolism  and  ritual  of  these  Fellowship  Pipes  the 
initiated  were  told  in  the  [)resence  of  a  little  child  who  typified  teachableness 
that  happiness  came  to  him  who  lived  in  peace  and  walked  in  the  straight 
path  which  was  symbolized  on  the  Pipes  as  glowing  with  sunlight.  In 
these  teachings,  which  transcended  all  others,  we  discern  the  dawn  of  the 
nobler  and  gentler  virtues,  of  mercy  and  its  kindred  graces. 


THE    CHURCHES   AND   CITY    PROBLEMS. 

Uy  Pruf.  a.  \V.  Smai.i.,  I'li.D.,  ok  tiik  Univkrsity  ni-  Ciiicaco. 

1.  The  standpoint  of  this  paper  is  not  that  of  theology,  but  of  positive 
sociology. 

2.  The  positive  evidence  thus  far  available  is  sufficient  to  justify 
sociologists,  whether  in  synipatliy  with  any  thbology  or  not,  in  adopting  the 
working  hypothesis  that  the  principles  of  ultimate  social  scienc.  will  be 
reiterations  of  essential  Christianity. 

3.  Christianity  and  the  churches  are  as  distinct  as  gravitation  and 
water-wheels,  or  steam  and  cylinders.  The  present  discussion  deals  not 
with  the  force,  b'lt  with  the  machinery. 

4.  Whatever  its  formal  theology,  any  church,  named  after  Jesus  Christ, 
has  hidden  between  the  lines  of  its  creeds  enough  of  the  secret  life  to 
transform  itself  and  the  circle  of  its  influence  into  a  section  of  ideal 
liumanity. 

What  then  distinguishes  the  religious  problems  of  cities  ?     We  answer : 

5.  Life  in  modern  cities  presents  human  wants  in  their  most  importu- 
nate and  complex  forms.  In  cities,  motives  to  concrete  good  and  evil  are 
intensified  to  their  maximum. 

6.  In  city  life  the  highest  premiums  are  placed  on  selfishness  of  every 
sort,  from  the  grossest  to  the  most  refined. 

7.  In  cities,  the  relative  importance  of  economic  advantage  is  put  at 
the  highest  appraisal. 

8.  The  relations  which  occasion  the  greatest  number  of  social  contacts 
in  cities  are  those  which  involve  collision  of  economic  interests. 

9.  In  cities  the  importance  of  personality  tends  toward  the  minimum. 

10.  Essential  values  thus  tend  most  strongly  to  reversal  in  cities. 
Instead  of  appraising  goods  by  their  service  to  manhood,  men  in  cities  are 
under  the  severest  temptation  to  value  manhood  according  to  its  produc- 
tivity of  goods.  Men  are  measured  by  the  same  standard  as  draught  horses 
and  steam  engines. 

11.  The  social  isolation  of  the  majority  in  great  cities  increases  with 
the  growth  of  population. 

12.  Under  these  circumstances  personal  irresponsibility  develops. 

13.  The  foregoing  conditions  contain  the  principles  of  difference 
between  the  relations  of  men  in  cities  and  in  smaller  communities.  To 
these  conditions  we  may  trace  most  of  the  evils  or  degrees  of  evil  peculiar  to 
cities. 

14.  Chief  among  the  symptoms  of  these  conditions,  by  no  means  wholly 
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due  to  tlic  uii'ciiiiist:iiu:t.'.s  of  ('itii.>s,  ami  l)V  no    iiilmiis  coiiHiit'<l    In   ('ilit'^,  luit 
nKV^raviited  ami  ncciinuilaliMl  in  iirbaii  |)i>|>iil»ti<>iis,  arc  : 

(r)  I'ovLMly  ami  iriiiic.  (j)  liisccurilv  of  labor.  {.?)  Miiniini/iiii!  of 
waxes.  (4)  Inliiiinau  surroumlliixs  of  lalmr  in  ctTtaiii  iiKJustries.  (5) 
Unsanitary  housing.  {(>)  Under-nutrilioii ;  not  aiouf  fioni  low  wages 
liul  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  domestic  economy,  (7)  Tlie  drink  curse, 
(8)  The  saloon  curse.  (Twin  evils,  hut  distinct  in  many  causes  and  conse- 
([uences ;  thus  constituting  two  separate  social  |irol>lems.)  [')}  The  luck 
superstition  ;  betrayed  in  speculation,  bettini;,  ganiliiing,  lotteries,  |)repos- 
terous  endowment  and  insurance  gift  enteri)rises,  and  the  tliousaiid  and  one 
similar  .something-for-nothing  schemes.  (10)  Showy  and  extravagant 
business  customs,  especially  of  agents  spending  employers' money ;  conse- 
i|uent  extravagance  and  ostentation  in  personal  habits,  an<l  temptation  to 
people  of  lower  incomes,  (it)  Sidistitution  of  boarding  house,  afiartment 
house  or  hotel  for  the  home.  (12)  liread  winning  by  mothers.  (l.^) 
Child  labor.  (14)  Scaling  of  wages  by  sex  instead  of  by  work,  (15)  I)eg- 
radation  (jf  women  ;  by  which  I  refer  to  the  whole  hive  of  curses,  physical, 
economic,  domestic,  politii'al  an<l  mor  il  that  swarm  ni)out  the  institution  of 
prostitution;  a  group  of  phenomena  a  hundred-fold  more  signilicant  than 
public  opinion  has  ever  suspected.  (it)  I'rofiagation  of  "defectives." 
(17)  F'olitical  betrayals  of  the  ignorant  and  weak.  (iS)  Progressive 
widening  of  social  distances  between  classes,  along  with  reci|)rocal  mis- 
understanding and  distrust.  (i())  Organisation  and  destructive  warfare  of 
mutually  dependent  industrial  classes.  (20)  Abnormal  materializing  of 
the  life  of  all  classes ;  or  viewed  from  another  standpoint,  (21)  .Miena- 
tion  of  the  intelligent  and  responsible,  as  well  as  the  less  prominent,  from 
practical  spiritualizing  agencies.  (22)  Oovernmental  control  by  ballots 
instead  of  by  brains. 

15.  The  life  of  the  great  majority  of  residents  in  cities,  is  practically 
bounded  by  some  or  all  of  these  facts.  Within  these  limitations  the  masses 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  'I'o  the  masses,  therefore,  doctrines  of 
humanity  and  duty  and  religion  that  do  not  deal  directly  with  these  realities 
are  simply  mythologies  and  riddles. 

16.  'l"he  conditions  thus  s|)ecilied  are  already  schools  of  broader  broth- 
erhood than  has  been  possible  in  any  previous  century.  They  constitute  an 
unifjue  op[)ortunity  for  the  churches.  Our  (luestion  is  :  Mow  must  the 
churches  improve  the  f)i)|)ortunity? 

We  turn  then  to  the  present  relations  of  the  churches  to  the  conditions 
in  (|uestioii. 

17.  The  churches,  as  such,  do  not  thiidv  the  thoughts  iior  talk  tlie  hiii- 
guage,  nor  share  the  burdens  which,  for  the  masses  in  cities,  contain  the  real 
problems  of  life. 

18.  City  churches  arc  oidy  partially  conscious  of  the  tendencies  which 
threaten  to  reduce  them  to  the  status  of  class  institutions. 
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U).  'I'liL'  iliimlics  liavt!  Ill)  explicit  |>i)lii-y  lowanls  city  problems; 
llicy  lack  iiitL'ilii,'ciil  interest  in  them,  they  are  even  sus|iici(ius  i)f  every 
enileavor  to  cniniuit  the  churches  to  ci)ii|ieralion  in  sohilions. 

20.  The  churches  owe  it  to  themselves  to  settle  the  primary  ijuestion  of 
relitfiotis  ann,  vi^.:  lias  or  has  not  the  church,  besides  its  mission  concern- 
inv,'  man  in  iiis  relations  to  (Joil  and  eternity,  a  coordinate  mission  concern- 
ing' man  in  his  relations  to  his  fellows,  and  the  present  time  ? 

21.  As  already  claimed,  the  ultimate  solution  of  these  problems  will  be 
Christian,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  generally  the  Christian  churches 
will  be  agents  of  solution. 

22.  The  churches  have  two  alternatives,  viz.:  first,  they  may  confine 
themselves  to  the  functions  of  spiritual  edification,  of  indoctrinating  the 
children  of  their  members,  of  defending  their denominatinnal  orthodoxy, and 
of  evangelizing  at  home  aiu!  abroad.  Second,  the  churches  may  accept  the 
fidl  responsil)ililv  of  revealers  and  reali/ersof  right  relations  of  men  to  each 
other  as  well  as  of  men  to  Cioii. 

2_\.  The  choice  of  these  allcrnalives  does  not  turn  upon  denominational 
standards  of  theology. 

Assuming  lli-it  the  churches  acknowledge  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  social  problems  of  cities,  the  remaining  theses  contain  hints  toward 
solution. 

24.  The  conditions  and  .symptomatic  evds  considered  can  be  modified 
only  bv  systematic  application  of  appropriate  means  to  concrete  ends. 

25.  'I'he  means  must  he  employed  in  actual  contact  with  the  evils  to 
be  reme<lied.  The  work  of  the  social  church  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
church  headijuarters. 

26.  The  tasks  im|)osed  by  the  needs  of  city  populations  re(|uire  the 
multiplication  of  church  workers. 

27.  Wise  discijiline  and  disposal  of  social  force  requires  precise 
knowletlge  of  social  facts  and  mature  judgment  of  social  tendencies. 

28.  No  single  church,  not  even  the  largest,  can  effectively  proceed 
alone  against  each  of  the  conditions  or  sym|)tonis  involving  degradation  of 
city  life. 

29.  On  the  other  hand  the  tasks  cannot  be  accomplished  by  distribu- 
tion among  the  churches. 

30.  Cooperation  and  methodical  division  of  labor  among  the  churches 
would  most  effectively  apply  present  resources,  and  would  take  the  largest 
number  of  possible  religious  workers  from  the  retired  list  into  active 
service. 

31.  Social  cooperation  between  churches  does  not  involve  artificial 
denominational  union. 

32.  t)n  the  other  hand,  social  coiiperation  of  churches  is  the  only 
creditable  evidence  of  their  belief  that  effective  fraternity  is  a  religious 
obligation  more  imperative  than  protection  of  denominational  prestige. 
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_vv  I  lit'  l>asis  111  Micial  coDpciiilinii  ^limild  In'  tiiiiiiiiini  u  I'tiyiiilinii  ci| 
tlic  oblixatioll  "f  l>i'<>llK'rliiiii(l. 

I.ft  u.s  iccunl  llic  hope  and  llic  picdiition  that  llii.s  I'ailiamt'iit  of  Uc  liyions 
will  |)r()nu»tt'  municipal  coiipeiation  <>{  all  nu'n  who  lnvc  tlicir  fellows;  eatli 
respectini;  the  olher's  litjht  to  wmsliip  (Jod  acLordini;  to  the  diilation  nf 
his  own  conscience;  each  |)ledL;ini(  to  the  uilier  his  loyal  fellowship 
toward  helpirn;  every  brother  man  to  achieve  life  in  more  aii<l  more 
al)iin<lal  ce  I 


TIIK  WORLD'S  REI,I(1I()US  DKHT  l"( )  ASIA. 


I>V    !'.(■.  Mo/dOMDAK,  <>l-  ■|1IK   !)K  \II.Mi)  SoMAJ. 

I.  liisijihl.  The  (irst  >,'ift  conferred  hy  Asia  on  the  reli,i;ious  world  is 
insight  into  natme.  The  Oriental  discovers,  contemplates  and  communes 
with  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  who,  in  his  view,  fills  all  creation. 

Nature  is  not  a  mere  stimulus  to  milil  |)oetrv  ;  Xatnii  is  iioil'.:  tihode. 
lie  ilid  not  create  it  and  then  leave  it  to  itself,  hut  he  lives  in  everv  particle 
of  its  s'tfat  structure,  .\alure  is  not  for  man's  hoclily  lienelit,  hut  for  his 
s])iritual  emancipation  also.  It  is  not  enouyli  to  sav  the  heavens  are  (iod's 
handiwork,  hut  the  heaven  is  his  throne,  the  earth  i.s  his  footstovil.  ( )ur 
Nanak  said  :  "  Hehold  the  sun  and  moon  are  his  altar  lii^hts,  and  the  skv 
is  the  sacred  vessel  of  sacrifice  to  him."  In  the  vast  temple  of  nature,  .Asia 
heholds  the  Su|)reme  Spirit  reiuninu',  aiul  \vorshi|)s  him  through  the  .i,'real 
objects  his  hand  has  made. 

Nay,  more.  'I'he  Oriental  heholds  in  Nature  llw  image  of  (Iml.  "I 
offer  my  salutations  unto  the  bountiful  Lord,"  says  \'oi;avasisla,  "who,  as 
the  inner  soul  of  all  things,  reveals  himself  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  lir- 
manienl,  in  mv  own  heart,  and  in  all  around  me."  'I'othe  Asiatic  the  Imma- 
nent Spirit  embodies  himself  in  nature's  beauty  and  sweetness,  to  be  immersed 
in  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  ('io<l  himself.  We  receive  from  every  object 
we  see  a  suggestion  of  something  unseen,  something  higher,  inner,  .some- 
thing divine  and  immortal.  "  Whatever  is  on  earth,"  the  Persian  poet, 
Sadi,  says,  "is  the  re.semblance  and  shadow  of  something  that  is  in  the 
s|)heres;  again,  that  light  is  the  shadow  of  something  more  respleiulent,  and 
so  up  to  the  light  of  lights."'  When  no  audible  s|jeech  was  heard,  what 
meant  the  royal  psalmist  b\- saving,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  ot  (jod, 
<lay  uttereth  sj)eech  unto  day  and  night  sluiweth  knowledge  unto  night  ?" 
It  was  the  law  of  the  Lord,  liis  statutes,  his  |)rece|)ls,  that  lilied  I)avi(rs 
heart,  and  he  heard  the  celestial  music  of  his  coniem[ilation  reechoed  in  all 
the  universe.  "When,"  says  the  Hhagavadgila,  "  .Vrjuna,  the  faithful  war- 
rior, looked  up  to  the  divine  form,  he  saw  there  the  glory  of  the  nu)untains, 
the  sweep  of  the  rivers,  the  bloom  of  the   flowers,  rnd  the  animated  beauty 
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of  iiiankiiul."  This  does  not  mean  lliat  nature  and  (lod  are  one,  but 
n.iliire  is  tlie  primary  form  and  intake  of  (Jod's  Spirit.  I'lie  l)ooii  of  crea- 
tion is  in  (iod's  handwriting,  it  is  ins  htnguai;e.  Nature  is  his  revelation. 
The  roar  of  the  hurricane  is  a  feei)le  echo  of  liis  eternal  voice.  The  tliun- 
ders  of  tlie  sea,  l)realcing  in  fury  over  tiie  ininiovai)le  rocks,  are  the  faint 
utterances  of  iiis  niij<ht.  The  niidniglit  firmament,  with  its  nii>;lity  arches 
of  iiwlit,  sliows  iiis  vast  iiosoni  iiendini{  over  tlie  repose  of  tlie  good  and 
l>a<i  alike. 

The  forces  of  nature  strike  the  Asiatic  not  as  blind  or  fantastic,  but  as 
the  manifestations  of  a  personal  will.  Tlie  life  of  untiiir  is  tiiv  life  of  iioil. 
Our  own  personality,  which  origiuates  so  many  activities,  unfolds  a  Person 
who  originates  and  preserves  the  universal  power  of  all  things.  In  .\sia, 
therefore,  nature  is  not  mere  <lesign  or  mere  law  or  uniformity,  hut  the  arena 
u[  VtmV^  /'ersoHal  jc/ivily.  Hut  personal  activity  means  I'rovidence.  When 
the  Spirit  tills  all  things,  is  imaged  in  all  things,  is  revealed  liy  all  llinigs, 
and  as  a  person  presides  over  all  activities,  the  whole  world  is  full  of  his 
I'rovidence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  \'edic  sages  beheld  in  every  force 
and  j)hciiomenon  of  nature  an  inworking  light  of  the  l)ivinity.  There  was 
(lod  in  the  sun,  (iod  in  the  Himalayas,  (iod  in  the  all-investing  sky,  (jod 
in  the  expanse  of  the  round  blue  sea;  but  all  these  gods  merged  into  one 
supreme  Hrahma,  the  meaning  of  which  word  is  "(Jod  is  great,  and  makes 
everything  great."  Thus  the  senses  and  the  soul  form  a  vast  organ,  on 
which  the  contemplation  of  nature  |)lays  her  august  harmony,  and  through 
which  insight  makes  her  supernatural,  yet  most  natural  revelations.  Mow 
then  can  we  tire  of  our  mountains  and  rivers,  or  the  sacred  solitude  of  our 
forests  ?  Mount  Sinai  is  neither  cold  nor  dumb,  but  there  is  no  Moses  to 
hear  the  comnrandments,  or  bare  his  feet  to  the  burning  bush.  'I'he  roses  of 
Shiraz  are  still  in  bloom,  the  nightingale's  s(jng  still  (ills  the  midnight 
sdence,  but  there  is  no  Ilaliz  to  realize  that  the  (jreat  Heloved  dwells  in  the 
garden  and  welcomes  liis  faithful  devotees.  'l"he  fountain  Zemzem  flows  on 
by  the  side  of  Mecca,  but  the  I'rophet  is  forever  gone,  and  the  pilgrim 
hordes  spread  infection  and  uncleamiess.  Nature  is  spiritual  still,  but  man 
has  become  material,  and  Asia  calls  upon  the  world  to  once  more  enthrone 
(jod  in  his  creation.  Reconciled  with  nature,  at  one  with  'l^?  creation, 
inspired  by  the  soul  of  beauty  in  all  things,  .Vsia  is  at  one  with  God. 

2.  fntrospeition. —  The  second  lesson  which  Asia  teaches  is  introspec- 
tion. This  means  beholding  the  Spirit  of  (jod  within  your  own  heart,  it  is 
spirituality.  Nature  inspires  the  Old  Testament,  Job,  David,  Isaiah,  the 
Kig-\'eda,  the  Avesta  ;  the  Spirit  makes  the  New  Testament,  the  Upani- 
shads,  the  religion  of  Sadi  and  Rowland  Rouen.  Is  there  any  light  of 
beauty  or  intelligence  or  harmony  in  outward  things  which  has  not  its 
original  seat  in  the  miiiil  of  the  observer?  From  observation  to  introspec- 
tion, the  step  is  easy  and  natural.  On  the  framework  of  your  own  soul  the 
warp  and  woof  of  all  the  worlds  are  woven,  the  universe  of  light  and  order 
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is  to  Iiu  sc'fii  within.  There  is  no  glory  wilhoul  whicli  tho  soul  did  not  put 
tiierc  from  within  itsulf.  'I'liis  niurvelous  crt-a(ion  it,  di'scrilied  somctinK-s 
as  an  ulijuctivu  dream,  a  mudiiini  of  communion  bftweun  the  human  and 
the  divine,  tlie  self-manifestalion  of  llic  Spirit  wlio  appeals  throujjh  our 
senses  to  the  kindred  spirit  williin. 

Neither  in  scripture  nor  in  nature  nor  in  church  nor  in  prophet,  is  the 
Spirit  of  (Jod  rcali/cti  in  his  fullnc-s,  Imt  in  man's  soul,  and  there  alone,  is 
the  |)Urpose  of  (•>»{  fully  revealed.  Ik-  who  has  found  him  there  has  found 
the  secret  ol  the  sonsliiii  of  man.  "  IJelieve  nie  the  hour  conieth  when  ve 
shall  neither  in  this  nioinitain,  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father. 
Hut  the  hour  eometh  and  r.ow  is  when  the  true  worshiper  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father  seeketli  such  worship,  (iod  is 
a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  inspirit  anci  in  truth." 
I'ntd  therefore  we  helioldtJod  as  the  spirit  in  the  only  spirit  realm  we  have 
access  lo,  namely,  our  own  soul,  how  is  true  worship  possilile?  The  Taitirva 
I'panishad  says,  "  When  the  devotee  is  established  with  the  unseen,  form- 
less, unspeakable  Si)irit  of  (iod  in  himself,  only  then  is  he  perfeclK  fear- 
less." This  sense  of  the  .supreme  fact  of  the  spirit's  MidwelliuL;  yhiws 
into  altitudes  i>(  biessi'diiess  which  intensify  every  other  facultv  of  the  soul. 
All  mental  powers  turn  themselves  into  cliaiiiiels  through  which  the  abund- 
ance oi  divine  manifestation  pours  within. 

.;.  /'/vmn'ss  of  S/<h-i/ii<i/i/y.  i'lie  seiitiiueiils,  the  imaLfiiialioii,  liie  powers 
of  intelliifence,  the  n'sululions  of  the  will,  are  all  kiiidleil  into  that  spirit  of 
prophetic  lire  which  ulows  in  the  inspiration  of  the  (Jrient. 

And  thus  .\siatic  philosophv,  whether  Hindu,  or  (inostic,  i>r  Suli  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  spirit,  the  philosophv  of  the  su|)reine  substance,  not  of 
pheiiomcna  only.  .\il  .\siatic  poetry  breathes  the  aroma  of  the  sacred 
mansions,  ijlows  with  the  liylit  of  the  dawnini;  heavens.  The  dee|)est 
music  is  s|>iritual  music,  the  noblest  architecture  is  raiseil  by  the  hand  of  faith. 
When  the  Spirit  of  God  indwells  the  spirit  of  man,  literature,  science,  the 
arts,  nav,  all  ideals  and  all  achievements  lind  their  natur.d  source,  the  whole 
world  is  spiiituali/.ed  into  a  vision  of  the  eternal,  lias  the  spiritual  nature 
any  end  to  its  possibilities?  The  ()riental  mind  does  not  really  deny  the 
heini;  of  the  outward  world,  but  seeini;  (Iod  within  its  own  being,  the  outer 
becomes  only  a  phase  of  the  inner  spirit.  It  is  not  logic  nor  observation, 
nor  even  scripture  that  reveals  (Iod  to  the  rajjt  ( )rienlal  mind,  it  is  through 
liis  own  instincts  thai  he  has  the  deepest  view  of  the  unity  and  perfection 
of  the  CJodhead.  \o  dialectic  subllelv  or  analytic  skill  is  unknown  in  Ihe 
East,  but  there  the  philoso|)lier  is  tiic  seer  also.  .\sia  has  the  seeing  of 
God  within  her  spirit,  and  what  is  seen  cannot  be  disproved  by  what  is 
said.  The  progress  of  true  religion  is  not  in  the  conversion  of  the  so-called 
iieathen,  but  in  the  conception,  the  inspiialioti  and  reali/ation  of  the  ideal 
of  the  man  or  spirit. 

4.  S/<iril  i'liivfisitl.   -The  Supreme  Spirit  manifests  himself  in  the  soul  as 
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KeasoH,  as  /.iij'i;^^  A'la/i/iv/isHi'ss,  nn  /oy.  'I'hc  product  of  reason  is  wisdom, 
an<l  trill-  wisdom  is  universal.  "  In  the  l)ei{innini{  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  <ii>d,  and  the  Word  was  (iod."  Wliat  is  true  in  Asia  is  true  in 
Kiim|H-,  what  is  true  before  ("hrist  is  true  after  Christ,  because  Christ  is  the 
spirit  of  trutii.  Wiioever  innceives  the  unmixed  truth  in  science  or  in 
faith,  in  art,  or  in  literature,  conceives  the  iniperisliable  and  the  eternal. 

In  the  lii,t,'li  realm  of  that  undying  wi.sdom  the  Hebrew,  the  Hindu,  the 
Moiif^'olian,  the  Christian  are  ever  at  one,  for  that  Wisdom  is  no  part 
of  themselves  but  the  selt-revelalion  ol  (iod.  The  Hindu  books  have  not 
plaK'iari/:vl  the  Mible,  Christianity  has  not  |iliindered  Huddhism,  but  univer- 
sal wisdom  is  like  unto  it.self  everywhere.  Similarlv  love,  wlien  it  is  un.self- 
ish  and  uncariial,  has  its  counteipart  in  all  lands  and  all  times.  The  deepest 
poetrv,  whether  in  Dante,  Shakespeare,  or  Kalidasa,  is  universal.  'I'he  love 
of  (Joil  repeats  itself  century  after  century  in  the  pious  of  every  race,  the 
love  of  man  makes  all  mankind  it.s  kiiulred.  True  holiness  is  (he  universal 
ideal,  however  iiiiicii  personal  prejudices  or  passions  stand  in  the  wav  of 
the  li,i{ht.  .\nd  hence  .\sTa  scekiiit;  the  uiiivei>al  tlod  in  her  own  soul  has 
discovered  (iml  to  all  the  >\.;:ld.  I'liis  process  of  >eekiiii(  and  rnidini;  (iod 
within  is  an  inleii>e  s|)iritual  ciiluire  known  by  various  names  in  various 
coiinlries;  in  India  we  call  it  \'oi,'a.  The  self  coiicenlratcil  devotee  finds 
an  immersion  in  the  ilepllisof  the  iiidwelliiiL,'  l)eit\.  (iod':.  reason  becomes 
man's  reason,  and  (ioil's  love  becomes  man's  luve.  (iod  and  man  become 
one.  liilrorpcclion  liiids  the  universal  sotii,  tjic  over  soul  of  voiir  I'lmer.son 
beating  iii    dl  humaiiily.  and  the  human  aii<l  l)iviiie   are  thus  iccoiiciled. 

5.  [infiiilsLiiiid  ll'iir.i/iif'.  .\sia  has  tauijlil  the  world  to  worshi|>.  .Asia 
is  the  l.iinl  of  impulse.  Religion  there  has  meant  alwavs  sentiment,  jov- 
oiisness,  exaltation,  excilemeiil  in  the  love  of  (iod  and  man.  .Ml  this 
impulse  the  .\sialic  throws  into  lii.s  worship.  With  us  ()rientals  worship  is 
not  a  mere  <lutv,  it  is  an  iiislind,  a  lonnini,',  a  passion.  There  is  a  force 
that  draws  every  drop  of  dew  into  the  sea,  a  sjiark  into  the  ciitflaifration,  a 
planet  to  the  sun.  They  feel  in  the  I'.ast  a  similar  force  ol  impulse  drawing 
them  into  the  depths  of  (iod.  That  is  worship.  ".\s  the  hart  panteth  for 
the  brook  of  livini;  water,  so  iiiv  soul  panteth  lor  (iod."  Uoulines  ami  rit- 
uals are  indeed  known  in  llie  I'.ast,  tliev  are  to  keep  the  undevout  in  the 
practice  of  reliuion;  but  for  the  spiritual  the  impulse  to  adore  (iod  is  irre- 
sistible. The  love  of  (iod  is  a  i,'rowim(  passion,  a  wine  that  inebriates,  a 
madness  of  the  spirit.  I'lic  liolv  festival  of  the  l'',ast,  whether  it  is  .song  or 
ceremonv,  or  piaise  01  pravcr,  is  an  intense  excitement.  The  longing  for 
the  companionship  of  the  Spirit  is  half  human,  half  <liviiie.  It  is  man  call- 
ini?  after  (iod,  and  (iod  seekin><  after  man.  .No  devotional  act  is  complete 
which  is  not  an  act  of  mu'.ual  advance  mi  the  |)art  of  (iod  and  man,  no 
praver  is  true  which  does  iiwt  brini;  with  it  a  blesseil  consciousness  of  accept- 
ance. Itut  worslii|»  is  then  Worthy  of  heaven  when  it  is  uttered  in  tearful 
and  fervid  love.     When  the  devotee  feels  conscious  that  he  is  acce|>ted,an 
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ecstasy  of  trust  tills  liim,  the  rapture  of  his  love  (iver|iii\ver8  him.  lie  cries, 
he  lauKhs.  he  sinKs*.  he  dances,  lie  fails  into  a  trance.  Such  plienomena  are 
not  confineil  to  one  religion  or  one  country.  The  Hebrew  Miriam  danced 
and  the  congregation  played  upon  clamorous  instruments  of  music.  Moham- 
med fell  into  fiis  of  unconsciousness.  Ilatiz  was  reputed  as  a  madman. 
The  V'aishnavas  of  India  <lance  and  violently  sing  in  their  devotional  excite- 
ment. 'I'he  Vagavat  I'urana  thus  describes  the  condition  of  the  devout 
worshiper:  "  He  sing.s  the  name  of  the  Dearest  One,  his  heart  is  melted 
with  holy  love,  he  laughs  loudly,  or  he  cries,  or  ceaselessly  prays,  and  at 
last,  overcome  by  uncommon  impulses,  dances  like  a  man  beside  himself." 

This  kind  of  excitement  cannot  be  agreeable  or  suitable  to  all  men,  but 
it  shows  the  extreme  to  which  devotional  impulses  run  in  Asia.  The 
uttered  worship  of  the  Kast  none  can  limit.  Can  any  one  number  the  songs 
of  praise,  the  invocations,  the  entreaties  which  rise  night  an<l  day  like  a 
ceaseless  noise  of  many  waters  to  the  throne  of  Heaven?  The  universe 
itself  is  to  the  Oriental  like  a  vast  devotee  which  u^tereth  ceaselessly  the 
words  of  adoration,  and  we,  each  one  of  us,  feebly  respond  to  those  utter- 
ances ;  blessed  is  he  who  responds  from  his  deepest  heart.  But  at  last 
speech  becomes  inadequate,  and  devotion  lapses  into  silence.  Our  worship 
is  then  profoundest  when  we  find  no  language  ade<|uale  to  express  our  love 
and  trust.    The  Kast  therefore  cultivates  the  habit  of  ilcvotiomil  sileuie. 

Hut  silence  also  becomes  loo  oppressive,  and  takes  shape  in  t/ic  offerings 
and  ads  of  -luorship.  Flowers,  iiicense.s,  sacrificial  fires,  sacramental  food, 
symbolical  postures,  bathings,  fastings  and  vigils,  are  oftentimes  more  elo- 
quent than  words.  There  is  no  spirit  without  forms.  Ceremonies  without 
spirit  are  indeed  dangerous,  but  when  words  fail  before  God  symbols  become 
iiidispensai)le.  All  true  worship  is  twofold  in  its  direction  ;  it  is  Godward 
and  it  is  manward.  The  honor  and  love  of  (!od  are  sure  to  lead  to  the 
honor  and  love  of  man.  In  .Xsia  we  almi)>t  worship  our  spiritual  guides,  we 
almost  idolize  the  objects  of  our  love.  The  man  of  (jod  standi  next  to  God. 
We  do  not  under.stand  spiritual  democracy;  we  look  out  for  towering  |)er- 
sonalities;  nay.  even  in  loving  our  equals,  we  are  tired  by  a  divine  enthusi- 
asm. ( )pposite  mooils  are  recoiicileil  in  the  character  of  the  spiritual  man. 
Tenderness  and  sternness,  rebuke  and  forgiveness  mingle  into  a  strange  dig- 
nity. Meeknes.s,  penitence,  gentleness,  forgiveness,  affectionateness,  lofty 
indignation,  weeping  compassion,  are  the  strange  attitudes  of  the  love  of  man. 
The  devotee  is  not  (jnly  kind  to  men  but  kind  and  compassionate  also  to  all 
living  things,  'i'he  beatitudes  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  sweet 
humanity  of  lUiddha,  thus  become  realities  of  the  true  instinct  of  worship. 

Adoration  fails,  the  flower  fades,  the  fire  (juenches,  the  incense  becomes 
dust,  but  when  the  spirit  abides  in  the  rapture  of  joy  and  love  within  the 
depths  of  God,  it  forgets  the  world's  distractions,  and  wh'in  similarly  the 
love  of  man  beomies  to  it  a  passion  it  becomes  one  with  mankind.  Oneness 
with  God  and  man,  therefore,  in  perfect  love,  is  the  ideal  of  Kastcrn  worship. 
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6.  RfUHHciatioM. — What  lesson  do  the  hermitages,  the  monasteries,  the 
cave  temples,  the  disciplines  and  austerites  of  the  religious  Kast  teach  the 
world?  Renunciation.  The  Asiatic  apostle  will  ever  remain  an  ascetic,  a 
celibate,  a  homeless  Akinchana,  a  Fakeer.  We  Orientals  are  all  the  descend- 
ants of  John  the  Haptist.  Any  one  who  has  tp.ken  pains  at  spiritual  culture 
must  admit  that  the  great  enemy  to  a  devout  concentration  .>(  mind  is  the 
force  of  bodily  and  worldly  desire.  Communion  with  God  is  impossible  so 
long  as  the  flesh  and  its  lusts  are  not  subdued.  Hence,  renunciation  has  been 
always  recognized  as  a  law  of  spiritual  progress  in  Asia.  It  is  not  mere  tctn- 
perancc,but  positive  asceticism ;  not  mere  self-restraint,  but  self-mortitication; 
not  mere  self-sacrifice,  but  self-extinction ;  not  mere  morality,  but  absolute 
holiness.  The  passion  for  holiness  con(|uers  the  passion  for  self-indulgence, 
and  leads  to  much  voluntary  suffering.  Poverty,  homelessness,  simplicity, 
have  characterized  the  East.  The  Urahmans  do  not  charge  a  fee  for  teaching 
sacred  knowledge,  the  missionaries  of  the  Urahmo-Somaj  never  take  a  .salary. 
The  foxes  had  holes,  the  birds  had  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head.  To  the  gates  of  Kapilavastu,  where  he  was  to  have  been 
lord  and  king,  Huddha  went  as  a  wandering  mendicant  with  his  alms-bowl 
in  his  hand,  begging  from  house  to  house.  The  sight  was  too  painful  for 
the  feelings  of  the  aged  king,  his  father,  so  that  he  entreated  the  illustrious 
medicant  to  go  and  beg  elsewhere,  and  not  bring  shame  to  the  royal  house 
he  had  forsaken.  Buddha  calmly  replied,  "  You,  O  king,  are  faithful  to  your 
ancestors  who  were  kings,  but  I  am  equally  faithful  to  my  ancestors  who 
were  all  mendicants."  Mohammed  lived  in  a  cave  and  found  enough  nour- 
ishment in  a  few  dates.  The  Fakeer  in  Moslem  countries,  and  the  Sadhu  in 
India,  are  regarded  with  universal  awe.  Those  orders  of  Christians  who, 
like  the  Roman  Catholics,  have  adopted  this  principle  of  renunciation,  have 
made  the  greatest  impression  upon  Asiatic  communities.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
times  that  even  Protestant  orders  are  reverting  to  the  monastic  principles  of 
Asia.  This  has  its  danger,  but  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  allow  carnality 
and  worldliness  to  mix  in  a  spiritual  life.  Jesus  presided  at  the  marriage 
feast;  Sakya  Muni  shocked  his  early  disciples  by  eating  hearty  meals; 
Mohammed  married  wives;  Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  kept  a  shop; 
St.  Paul  stood  upon  his  i>olitical  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  all,  not  because 
of  worldly  mindedness,  but  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  holy  duties. 
Their  hearts  were  austere  and  unselfish  as  ever. 

<Jnce  upon  a  time,  so  goes  the  Indian  legend,  the  saintly  a.scctic 
Sukdeva  visited  the  palace  of  the  royal  devotee  Raja  Jannk.  The  man  of 
austerity  was  struck  at  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  his  host.  The  throne 
on  which  he  sat,  his  wives,  his  attendants,  his  robes,  his  chariots,  disgusted 
Sukdeva.  The  Raja  Janak  by  insight  knew  the  thoughts  of  his  simple- 
minded  guest.  To  disabuse  him  Janak  suddenly  set  on  Hre  his  palace  by 
the  power  of  magic.  There  was  a  fearful  uproar,  everybody  hurrying  to 
save  what  was  most  precious  to  himself.     Even  Sukdeva  rushed  to  snatch 
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nway  from  (he-  lire  a  iiurrow  stri|>  of  ra^,  worn  rouiul  his  loins,  his  oniv 
Ixilonging,  wiiich  he  had  huni(  up  to  <iry.  Only  Uaja  Junak  sat  cnlinly  smil- 
ing, free  from  care.  The  lire  was  ps  soon  put  out  as  it  had  lieen  started,  and 
then  the  royal  devotee,  addressing  the  ascetic  saint,  said:  " 'I'hou,  O 
Sukdeva,  lost  thy  peace  when  thy  rag  was  threatened,  hut  1  could  calmly 
look  on  while  all  my  palace  with  its  wealth  was  burning  to  ashes.  Renun- 
ciation is  not  to  abstain  from  much  and  to  heoverfond  of  little,  l)Ut  to  retain 
our  peace  at  the  loss  of  everything  we  have,  be  it  little  or  great." 

Sclf-coii(|uest  or  renunciation  is  but  one  part  of  the  culture  of  the  will 
into  spirituality.  The  other  p-irt  is  obedience,  self-consecration,  merging 
oneself  into  the  supreme  self  of  (Joil,  and  the  supreme  service  of  humanity. 
Renunciation  can  never  be  an  object  in  it.self ;  where  it  has  been  it  has  led 
to  monstrous  extravagances.  Self-discipline  is  only  a  means  to  the  higher 
end  of  reconciliation  and  oneness  with  the  will  of  God.  'I'he  grain  of  wheat 
falls  and  dies  in  the  earth  that  it  may  produce  a  hundred  fold,  and  he  who 
spends  his  life  for  Ciod  keeps  it  unto  immortality.  Death  has  been,  shall 
always  be  the  price  of  the  attainment  of  (jod  and  the  .service  of  man,  death 
of  all  self  and  carnality.  Who  can  say,  who  did  say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thy 
will  be  clone  ?" — he  who  struggled  with  the  last  cup  of  agony,  and  who 
looked  up  to  serve  (lod  and  man  while  the  murderer  was  at  the  gate.  Call 
it  renunciation,  call  it  stoicism,  call  it  death,  the  fact  is  there  that  he  only 
who  dies  to  himself  can  liiid  rest  in  Ood,  or  reconciliation  with  man.  This 
great  law  of  .selfeffacement,  poverty,  suffering,  death,  is  symbolized  in  the 
mystic  cross  .s(»  dear  to  you  and  dear  to  me.  Christians,  will  you  ever 
repudiate  Calvary?  Oneness  of  will  and  character  is  the  sublimest  and 
most  ditVicult  unity  with  (iod.  .\nd  that  les.son  of  unity  Asia  has  re|)eatedly 
taught  the  world. 

7.  Siiiiiniiny. — Thus  by  insight  into  the  immanence  of  CJod's  spirit  in 
nature,  thus  by  introspection  into  the  fullness  of  the  ilivine  presence  in  the 
heart,  thus  by  rapturous  and  loving  worship,  and  thus  by  renunciation  and 
self-surrender,  Asia  has  learned  and  taught  wisdom,  practiced  and  preached 
contemplation,  laid  down  the  rules  of  worship,  and  glorilied  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  Uut  how  can  I,  within  a  brief  half-hour,  describe  the  mystic 
spirituality  of  a  great  continent  from  which  all  religions,  all  prophets,  all 
founders,  all  devotions,  and  all  laws  of  religious  life  have  come  ?  I  have 
utterred  only  one  word,  and  leave  the  rest  to  your  spiritual  discernment.  I 
know  Asia  has  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  West  ;  !  know  that  even  such 
(jualities  of  the  .Asiatic  as  I  have  describeil  recpiire  to  be  assimilated  to  a 
New  Dispensation  of  God,  the  future  religion  of  mankind.  Hut  l-'.urope  has 
gone  t)Ut  to  the  East,  and  the  new  religion  has  dawned  in  the  brahmo- 
Sumaj. 

It  the  West  you  observe,  watch  and  act.  In  the  Kast  we  contemplate, 
commune,  and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse.    In  the  West  yuu  wrest  from  nature  her  secrets,  you  conquer  her,  she 
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ninkcK  you  wealthy  aiul  prosperous,  you  look  upon  licr  as  your  slave,  and 
Hoinetimes  fail  to  reali/ic  her  sacrcdness.  In  the  I'^ast  nature  is  our  eter- 
nal sanctuary,  the  soul  is  our  everlasting  temple,  and  the  sacrediiess  of  (jod's 
creation  is  jnly  next  to  the  sacredness  of  (jod  himself,  in  t!ic  NS'est  you 
love  eipiality,  you  res|)ect  man,  you  seek  justice.  In  the  KasI,  love  is  ihe 
fulliilment  of  the  law,  wc  have  hero  worship,  we  l>choid  God  in  iiumanity. 
In  the  West  you  establish  the  moral  law,  you  insist  upon  propriety  of  con- 
duct, you  are  K*>^'erned  l>y  puhlic  opinion.  In  the  Kast  we  aspire,  peihaps 
vainly  aspire,  after  alisolule  self-coiu|uesl,  niul  the  holiness  which  makes 
(iod  its  nioilel.  In  the  West  you  work  incessantly,  ami  your  work  is  your 
worship.  In  the  I'last  we  meditate  and  worship  for  l.Mik,'  hours,  and  wor- 
ship is  uur  work.  I'erhaps  one  day,  after  this  Parliament  has  acliieve<l  its 
success,  the  Western  and  the  ICastern  man  will  coinliinc  lo  support  each 
other's  strength  and  supply  each  other's  dcliciencies.  .\nd  (hen  that  l)lesse<l 
synthesis  of  human  nature  shall  be  established  which  all  prophets  have  fore- 
told, and  all  the  devout  souls  liave  sitthed  for.  Some  yjars  ago  when  I  saw 
Professor  'I'yndall  after  his  great  llelfast  address,  he  spoke  to  me  thus  : 
"  The  sympathies  of  such  men  as  you  arc  the  crumbs  of  comfort  left  me  in 
my  unpo|>ularity.  Because  I  will  not  accept  religion  at  the  hands  of  those 
wlio  have  it  not,  they  revile  me.  I  complain  not.  True  religion  once  came 
from  the  Kast,  and  from  (he  Kast  it  shall  come  again."  This,  perhaps,  was 
too  great  a  compliment,  at  least  I  regarded  it  as  such.  Ihit  looking  back 
into  the  past  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  world's  religious  debt  to  Asia  is  vcrv 
great.  In  the  Kast  we  are  the  subject  race,  we  are  talked  of  with  contumely. 
The  Asiatic  is  looked  upcm  as  the  incarnalioii  of  every  meanness  and 
untruth.  I'erhaps  wc  partly  deserve  it.  Perhaps  in  being  allowed  to  associate 
with  you  free  and  nol)le  children  of  the  West  we  shall  learn  what  we  have 
failed  to  learn  hitherto.  Yet  in  '.he  midst  of  the  sadness,  the  loneliness,  the 
prostration  of  the  present,  it  is  .some  consolation  to  think  that  we  still  retain 
some  of  our  spirituality,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel, 
'Behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  cometli  from  the  way  of  the  Kast," 
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'I'lio  <|iicstiiiii  is  lidw  t(i  fViinKi'li/c  the  iiiiii Cliristiaii  iinmlries.  I'ur 
Dini'tcun  ci-nliirics  Villi  liave  had  Cliristiaiiity  in  l'!iir<i|ic.  Onlv  iliiiini;  the 
la.sl  tlirt-t'  centuries  have  attempts  liccn  made  In  |ii<i|>ai;a(i'  it  in  the  I'^ast, 
and  with  iinsiiei'essfid  results.  The  plallurni  vnu  have  I'uilt  u|)  must  lie 
entirely  reionstrueled  il  Christianitv  is  tci  make  |inik,'ress  in  the  Kast.  N'nu 
must  send  men  full  nf  unsellishness.  They  must  have  a  spirit  of  self-saeri 
liee,  a  spirit  (if  charity,  a  spirit  iif  tolerance.  We  want  the  luwly  and  meek 
and  >,'entle  teachings  of  Christ,  nut  liecause  we  di>  imi  have  them  now,  hut 
we  want  iiuire  (if  them.  The  missimiaries  sent  t(i  Ceylon,  China  (ir  Uur- 
mail,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the  tolerance  that  we  need.  'I'he  missionary  is 
intolerant ;  he  is  sellish.  Why  do  not  the  natives  mix  with  him  ?  Hecause 
he  has  not  Ihe  tolerance  and  unsellishness  he  shmild  have.  Who  are  his 
converts  ?  They  arc  nil  men  of  low  type.  Seeiii>{  the  sellishness  and  intol 
erance  of  Ihe  niissionarv  not  an  inlelli^'ent  man  will  acccfit  Chiistianil\'. 
I'liiddhism  iiad  its  missionaries  liefore  Chi  istianily  was  pieaciicd.  It  con 
(|uered  all  Asia  and  made  the  Moni^ojians  iiiilcl.  lint  Ihe  iiilliience  of  west- 
ern civilisation  is  uiidoiiiL;  Ihcir  work. 

It  is  left  for  you,  this  yoMiiucr  family  of  Kuidpeaii  nations,  to  chan,i.;e 
this.  I  warn  vou  that  if  you  want  to  establish  Christianity  in  the  l'!ast  it  can 
only  lie  done  on  the  princijilcs  of  Christ's  love  and  meekness.  Let  the  mis- 
sionary study  all  the  reli,i,'ions  ;  let  them  lie  a  type  of  meekness  and  lowli- 
ness and  they  will  find  a  welcome  in  all  lands. 

ADDRKSS    OK    KKV.  GEO.    T.  CANDL.IX,    OK   TIKNTSIN,  WKST 
CHINA,  KMGI.ISII   MKTIIODISr. 

'I'liis  Parliament  ou,t;lU  to  result  in  the  hrinijin^,'  aliout  hetwecn  Chris- 
tian Church  and  Christian  Church  of  different  denominations  the  same  rela- 
tions of  unity  as  now  exist  lietween  inemiier  and  mcmlier  of  the  same 
church.  Kiirther,  I  sincerely  believe  that  wc  can  j,'et  this  between  thet'hris- 
tian  reli>(ion  and  non-Christian  faiths— we  can  establish  such  r.dations  of 
mutual  respect,  toleiation  and  love  as  now  exist  between  Cliiisiian  Church 
and  Christian  Church.  These  two  thiinfs  must  go  together  the  conversion 
(if  tlie  world  and  the  union  of  Christians.  No  individual  church  of  Christen- 
dom adequately  represents,  nor  the  whole  taken  indiscriminately,  until  they 
shall  l)e   united   in  one,  ever  can   ade()nately  represent  what  Cliristiaiiity 

Cuypright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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means,  We  liiive  mir  fleams  of  li.ulit,  and  cvltv  religions  svslem  exislinif 
on  llie  face  of  the  earth  to-day  exists  to  liear  witness  to  some  part  of  tlie 
trutli  wliieh  the  rest  of  Cinistendoin  lias  i>^nored  or  made  iiglit  of. 

I  am  (|nite  sure  that  this  Ciiicago  Parliament  will  act  in  a  thoroughly 
missionary  spirit.  The  Christian  workers  all  around  the  ghihe  are  looking 
-  some  of  them,  I  am  l)oun<l  to  say,  with  very  serious  mistrust,  others  with 
trembling  hope --to  see  what  this  Parliament  has  to  say  on  the  missionary 
(|uestion.  I  am  sun'  that  vou  will  say  this,  that  all  we  have  heard  from  our 
brethren  of  other  faiths,  while  it  leads  us  to  sincerely,  unstintedly  and  joy- 
fully recognize  the  trutli,  the  good,  wiiich  entities  them  to  take  their  place 
as  a  part  of  the  religious  world,  and  as  cf)ntaining  a  part  of  the  universal 
revolution  of  God  — still  it  will  commit  itself  unreservedly  to  the  prinei]>le 
that  communication  of  the  Christian  ideas  is  of  priceless  value  to  the  world. 

Redeeming  grace  stretches  perpendicularly  as  high  as  heaven  an<l 
reaches  horizontally  all  around  the  equator  and  out  to  both  poles.  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  first  Christian  missionary.  He  came  farther,  traveled  more, 
bore  more  hardship  in  the  cause  of  his  religion  than  all  his  believing  follow- 
ers put  together,  and  therefore  we  shall  never  |)ause  and  never  falter  in  the 
belief  that  our  religion  is  to  be  given  freely,  unreservedly,  with  royal  bounty 
to  all  the  sons  of  men. 

ADDKKSS  OV  MR.  NARASIMA    CIIARVA,  OF   MADRAS, 

I'.RAII.MAX. 

If  success  be  the  criterion  by  wliieli  to  gauge  an  undertaking,  and  if 
missionary  success  means  the  conversion  of  the  Hindu,  tiien  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  missionary  work  in  India  is  a  failure.  Hut  let  none  cast  any 
aspersion  on  the  missionaries.  'I  heir  motive  is  a  noble  one.  Among  an 
unsympathetic  people,  toiling  and  striving,  hoping  for  their  reward,  not 
from  man,  but  from  God,  there  they  are,  devoting  their  lives  to  the  cause 
of  their  religion. 

Why,  then,  does  not  Christianity  in  India  spread  faster?  For  this 
there  are  many  reasons.  Into  the  vexed  (|uestions  as  to  the  beiielits  the 
Hindus  have  derived  from  English  rule  I  shall  not  enter,  but  the  religion 
which  a  concpiering  nation,  with  an  exasperating  consciousness  of  superi- 
ority, condescendingly  offers  to  the  con(|uered  must  ever  be  disgusting  to 
the  recipient,  however  good  it  may  be.  Then,  there  is  the  difference 
between  your  temperament  and  ours.  We  are  brought  up  so  differently 
from  you  that  the  things  that  affect  you  do  not  affect  us.  Those  |)arables 
in  which  you  see  so  many  beauties,  those  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Saviour, 
which  seem  to  be  an  all-sufficient  guide  for  you  through  life,  nay,  your  very 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  vicarious  Saviour,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of 
your  faith,  are  to  us  mere  words.  They  convey  no  impression.  They  carry 
no  conviction. 

The  character  of  the  Hindus  is  a  strange  and  unn.nalyzable  mixture.     I 
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do  not  know  wliy  it  is  S(t,  Imt  ieli),'ion  after  relitfioii  lias  failed  in  India.  At 
present  the  various  new  religions,  such  as  the  liralnnoSoinaj,  and  the  Arya- 
Soinaj,  and  the  various  other  societies,  do  not  have  very  many  followers. 
Thus  vi>u  will  see  that  the  religions  which  rise  up  anioiiif  themselves  are 
not  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  .No  wonder,  then,  that  a  religion  like 
Christianity,  a  religion  ol  foreigners,  containing  i<leas,  some  of  them  new, 
some  of  them  strange,  and  some  of  them  repugnant  to  our  preconceived 
notions,  meets  with  such  scanty  welcome. 

.•\gain,  your  missionaries,  in  their  iconoclastic  eagerness,  attack  some 
of  our  prejudices  which  are  not  necessarily  unchristian.  Thus  our  inter- 
mingling with  other  castes  is  made  a  necessary  article  of  faith  of  the  con- 
verted Hindu,  and,  let  inc  tell  you  from  my  own  experience,  that  it  is  to  us 
a  physical  repugnance.  There  is  another  custom  of  the  Hrahmans,  far  more 
deeply  ingrained  and  far  more  dititiculi  to  uproot.  I  mean  their  prejudice 
against  animal  food.  So  long  as  Christians,  by  tacit  silence,  make  people 
believe  that  the  eating  of  animal  food  is  a  necessary  preparatory  course  to 
be  gone  through  with  before  baptism,  so  long,  then,  will  you  find  you  have 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  evangelization  of  India. 

ADDRF.SS  OF  RE\^  R.  A.  HUME,  OF  INDIA,  AMERICAN 
CONGREGATIONAI.IST. 

Ill  the  city  of  Madras  the  converts  of  the  Christian  faith  lake  a  higher 
standard  than  the  Hrahinans.  In  the  flecade  from  1871  to  iSSi  the  census 
of  the  liritish  governmciil  says  that  when  the  population  increased  6  |)er 
cent,  the  Christian  population  increased  _\2  ])er  cent.  In  the  decade  from 
iSSi  to  1891,  when  the  population  of  the  country  increased  10  per  cent.,  the 
native  Christian  commuiiitv  increa.sed  23  per  cent.,  and  it  is  predicted  th.it 
in  a  generation  all  the  positions  of  influence  and  of  responsibility  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christian  community  of  India. 

Hut  as  to  the  missionaries,  we  do  make  our  mistakes.  We  are  not  as 
Christ-like  as  we  ought  to  be.  We  confess  it  to  you  and  to  our  God.  We 
want  to  be  better.  We  are  willing  to  liavi-  our  Buddhist  and  our  Brahman 
friends  tell  us  how  we  can  be  better.  Anyone  who  will  help  us  to  be  more 
humble  and  more  wise  will  do  us  good  and  we  will  thank  him,  whoever 
he  be. 

First  on  the  relations  of  missionaries  and  non-Christians.  We  might 
some  of  us  know  their  thoughts  better.  We  ought  to  study  their  books  more 
deeply,  more  intelligently,  more  constantly.  We  ought  to  associate  with 
them  in  order  to  know  their  inmost  thoughts  and  their  feelings  and  their 
aspirations  better  than  we  do.  Further,  when  we  see  Truth  anywhere,  we 
ought  cordially  and  gladly  to  recognize  it  as  from  the  Father  of  Light  ;  and 
it  is  jealousy  of  God  if  we  think  that  half-truth  or  some  measure  of  truth  is 
to  be  a  hindrance  to  our  work.  That  it  will  be  a  hindrance  or  a  help 
depends  largely  upon  our  attitude  toward  it. 
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If  \vc  feel  thai  this  is,  perhaps,  .sdine  kinil  of  hindrance  to  the  univer- 
sal spread  of  the  Kin>;d<)ni,  it  will  be  through  our  instrumentality  somewhat 
of  a  hindrance.  We  siiould  not  be  afraid  of  the  half-way  houses  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  sometimes  are. 

Another  point  which  1  desire  our  Christian  brethren  in  this  country  to 
carefully  bear  in  mind,  is  that  there  are  phases  of  Christian  truth  and  doc- 
trine which  are  put  before  Orientals  as  essential  to  Christianity  which  I  do 
not  believe  and  which  some  of  us  do  not  believe  are  essential  to  Christianity. 
There  are  things  taught  in  the  name  of  Christ  which  are  only  western 
theology,  which  are  only  western  comprehensions  of  truth  as  we  see  it. 
There  have  been  things  put  about  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ,  about 
the  character  of  his  atoning  work,  about  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  about 
the  doctrine  of  .scripture,  which  have,  instead  of  attracting,  repejied  the 
minds  of  non-Christian  people. 

What  now  is  to  be  done  by  men  who  believe  these  western  things  ?  It 
is  hard  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  is  to  give  another  message  than  that  which 
seems  to  him  the  truth,  but  I  would  have  my  brethren  and  sisters  remember 
that  even  our  Divine  Master  exercised  a  restraint  in  regard  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  true  when  he  saw  that  men  were  not  in  a  position  to  accept 
it  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  believe  that  it  is  sometimes  better  to  teacli  less  than 
what  you  believe  to  be  the  whole  truth,  when  you  have  reason  to  know  that 
llic  statements,  as  you  would  put  Ihcm,  instead  of  bringing  men  to  the  essen- 
tial Christ,  lo  the  heart  of  Christianity,  drive  them  from  it. 

TllK  ETHICS  OF  ISLAM. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  KORAN  PRESENTED  BY  THE  REV.  PR.  GEORGE 

E.  POST,  heirOt. 

Divorce:  Special  Dispensation  to  the  Prophet. 

[The  following  passage  was  revealed  on  Mohammed's  wives  asking 
for  more  sumptuous  clothes,  and  an  additional  allowance  for  then- expenses  ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  received  it  than  he  gave  them  their  option,  either  to 
continue  with  him,  or  to  Le  divorced.] 

Chapter  xxxiii.  "O  prophet  say  unto  thy  wives,  if  ye  seeli  this  present 
life,  and  the  pomps  thereof,  come,  I  will  make  a  handsome  provision  for 
you,  and  I  will  dismiss  you  with  an  honorable  dismission ;  but  if  ye  seek 
God  and  his  apostles,  and  the  life  to  come,  verily  God  hath  prepared  for 
such  of  you  as  work  righteousness  a  great  reward." 

Another  Dispensation  to  the  Prophet. 

[Zeid  was  a  slave  bought,  when  still  a  child,  by  Mohammed,  or  as 
some  say  by  Khadijeh  before  she  married  the  prophet.  Mohammed  offered 
to  Zeid  his  freedom.  Zeid  refused  it ;  whereupon  Mohammed  adopted 
him  as  his  son,  and  gave  him  a  beautiful  girl,  Zeinab,  to  wife. 

Some  years  after  his  marriage,  Mohammed,  going  to  Zeid's  house  on 
some  affair,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  accidentally  cast  his  eyes  on 
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ZeilKil)  anil  fi'll  in  luvi'  with  Ikt.  /.('iii;il>  iiifiiiiiuil  liti  liii>liaii(l,  wlm  afk-i 
mature  ifrtectimi  ufft-rcil  In  ili\niif  Irt  llial  MnliainiiR'd  minlil  inair\  Irt. 
To  avert  the  unlieard-of  scandal  of  a  man  iiiarryiiii;  the  wife  of  his  adopted 
son,  tlie  following  verse  of  the  Koran  was  sent  from  heaven.  | 

Cha])ter  xxxiii.  "  Hut  when  Zeid  had  deiermiiR-d  the  matter  concern- 
ing her,  and  had  resolved  t(j  divorce  her,  we  joined  her  in  marriage  unto 
thee;  lest  a  crime  should  he  charged  on  the  true  believers  in  marrying  the 
wives  of  their  adopted  sons,  when  they  liave  determined  the  matter  concern- 
ing them;  and  the  command  of  dod  is  to  be  performed.  \o  crime  is  to  be 
charged  on  the  prophet,  as  to  what  (iod  hath  allowe<l  him." 

'Polyaaniy  of  the  Prophet. 

Chapter  xxxiii.  "<)  prophet,  we  have  allowed  thee  thv  wives  unto 
whom  thou  hast  given  their  dower,  and  also  the  slaves  which  thv  right 
hand  possessetli  of  the  booty  whicii  <iod  hath  granted  lliee ;  and  the 
daughters  of  thy  uncle  and  the  daughters  of  thy  aunts  both  on  thv  father's 
side  and  thy  mother's  side,  who  have  Hed  with  thee  from  Mecca,  and 
any  other  believing  woman,  if  she  give  herself  unto  the  pro|)het ;  in  case  the 
prophet  desireth  to  take  her  to  wife.  This  is  a  peculiar  privilege  granted 
unto  thee  above  the  rest  of  the  true  believers.  We  know  what  we  have 
ordained  them  concerning  their  wives  and  their  slaves  whicli  their  right  hands 
pos.sess  ;  lest  it  should  be  deemed  a  crime  in  thee  to  make  use  of  the  privilege 
granted  thee;  for  Cod  is  merciful  and  gracious,  li  shall  not  lie  lawful  for  thee 
to  take  other  women  to  wife  hereafter,  nor  lo  exchange  an\  of  thv  wives  for 
them,  although  their  beauty  plea.ses  liee,  exce|)l  the  slaves  whom  thy  right 
hand  shall  possess." 

Polygnmy  (ttni  Co»cu/>in<iiii\ 

Chapter  iv.  "And  if  ye  fear  that  ye  shall  not  act  with  equity  towards 
orphans  of  the  female  sex,  take  in  marriage  of  such  other  women  as  j;'"ise 
you,  two,  or  three,  or  four,  and  not  more."  ..."  Ve  may  with  your  sub- 
stance provide  wives  for  yourselves." 

Divorce. 

Chapter  ii.  "Ye  mav  divorce  your  wives  twice.  But  if  the  husband 
divoice  her  a  third  tinr.,  she  shall  not  be  lawful  for  him  again  until  she  marry 
another  husband.  Hut  if  he  also  divorces  her,  it  shall  be  no  crime  in  them 
if  they  return  to  each  other." 

Chapter  iv.  "If  ye  be  desirous  of  exchanging  a  wife  for  another  wife, 
and  ye  have  already  given  one  of  them  a  talent,  take  not  anything  awav 
therefrom."  .  .  "  Ve  are  also  forbidilen  to  take  to  wife  free  women  who  are 
married,  except  those  women  whom  your  right  hands  shall  possess  as  slaves." 

Instruction  as  lo  Kcligiotts  H  ars. 

Chapter  Ixvi.     "O  pro])het  attack  the  infidels  with  arms." 

Chapter  ii.  "  And  fight  for  the  religion  of  God  against  those  who  light 
against  you.  And  kill  them  wherever  ye  find  them,  and  turn  them  out  of  that 
whereof  they  have  dispossessed  you  ;  for  temptation  lo  idolatry  is  more  grievous 
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tlijui  slai'glitcr.  l-'iglit  llicicfoii'  a>,'aiiist  tlii'in  iiiilil  there  is  no  temptation 
to  idolali  \',  and  tlie  leliniuii  l)e  (Iixl's.  '  .  .  .  "  War  is  enjoineil  Vfm  against 
the  inlidels,  Imt  this  is  hateful  unto  you  ;  yet  perchance  ye  hate  a  thing  which 
is  lielter  for  you,  and  pereiiance  ye  love  a  thing  wliich  is  worse  for  you." 

Clia|)ter  xiviii.  "  Say  unto  the  Aral)s  of  the  desert  wlio  were  left  behind, 
ye  shall  he  called  forth  against  a  niighiy  and  a  warlike  nation  ;  ye  shall  light 
against  Iheni  or  they  shall  profess  Islam.  l''ight  against  them  who  believe 
not  in  (iod  nor  the  Last  Day,  and  forbid  not  that  which  Ood  and  his  Apostle 
have  forbidden,  and  profess  iKtt  the  true  religion  of  those  unto  wIkjui  the 
Scriptures  have  been  delivered  ;  until  they  pay  tribute  by  right  of  subjection, 
and  they  be  reduced  low." 

ADIJKKSS  OK   REV.  DR.  HAVVORTH,  OF'  JAPAN,   AMERICAN 
CONG  REG  A  riON  ALIST. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  methods  of  missionaries  can  be 
improved.  There  are  plenty  of  missionaries  who  recognize  this ;  but  his  is 
not  a  grateful  task  who  essays  to  find  fault  with  a  foreign  missionary. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  failing  to  make  myself  understood  in  so  short  a 
time,  and,  therefore,  offending  some,  I  venture  to  add  my  word  in  the  direc- 
tion of  emphasizing  the  need  of  improvement  in  missionary  methods. 

Heing  from  Japan  you  will  naturally  expect  me  to  speak  of  the  partic- 
ular |)hases  of  the  missionary  problem  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
that  field.  Some  may  think  liiat  in  Japan,  at  least,  it  is  high  time  for  mission- 
aries to  mend  their  ways,  or  get  out  and  let  lirother  I'^osaki  and  his  Christian 
countrymen  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

If,  in  the  great  problems  before  the  church  in  Ja|>an,  the  problem  of  recon- 
ciling Christianity  with  the  "National  Spirit,"  the  problem  of  adjusting  the 
relations  between  the  missionaries  and  the  Japanese  Christians,  the  problems 
of  denominalionalism  and  church  government,  the  problem  of  determining 
what  are  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  of  written  creeds,  the 
problems  which  affect  the  very  life  and  continuity  of  Christ's  Church  in 
Japan  ;  if  in  these  vital  and  perplexing  questions  the  missionaries  can  be  of 
no  .service,  as  Mr.  Kosaki  says:  If  the  Japanese  must  work  out  these  diffi- 
cult problems  alone  and  are  able  to  do  it,  the  explanation  of  this  strange 
situation  must  be  either  that  the  missionary  has  done  his  work  so  well  that 
the  ])upil  is  now  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  teacher,  who  might  as  well  with- 
draw, or  else  the  missionary  has  spent  thirty-five  years  in  grappling  with  the 
great  problem  of  Christianizing  Japan  only  to  prove  himself  in  the  end  a 
colossal  and  preposterous  failure. 

And  further,  if  the  Congregationalists  of  Japan  are  substantially  on  the 
side  of  the  very  theology  which  the  American  board  emphatically  discount- 
enances; if  the  Japanese  Presbyterians  almost  to  a  man  are  on  the  side  of 
Professors  Priggs  and  Smith,  while  the  General  Association  in  America  per- 
sistently declares  that  those  learned  men  are  dangerous  leaders !-— if  these 
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two  great  chnrdies  in  Jiipan,  wliii.li  iiulinli,'  Ihc  hirijc  !iiaic)ri(y  of  tlio  Cliris- 
lian  |>(i|>iilati(iii  of  tlic  I'lUinlry,  arc  so  wide  of  llif  mark  of  Aiiu'ricaii  ortho- 
doxy, the  inference  will  l)e  that  the  missionaries  are  either  untrue  to  the 
churclics  that  sent  tliem  out  or  tliat  they  are  unai)h^  to  inlhiciice  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  the  converts  they  liave  made. 

And  if  the  missionaries'  intluence  in  Ja|)an  is  so  startlinijly  small,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  little  time  when  the  church  of  America  will  withdraw 
its  support  and  leave  the  church  in  Japan  to  do  its  own  teaching  and 
preaching,  and  pay  its  own  bills.  The  Christians  of  America  will  not  give 
money  to  maintain  missionaries  in  a  land  where  they  can  Ije  only  subordi- 
nate helpers,  utterly  impotent  in  solving  the  vital  questions  of  the  church, 
while  so  many  other  fields  are  drawing  us  with  Macedonian  cries  which 
must  be  answered. 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  take  exceptions  to  Prof.  Kosaki's  excellent  jiaper, 
1  know  his  sympathetic  heart  and  kindly  feeling  toward  the  missionaries, 
I  am  only  pointing  out,  from  the  view  point  of  the  audience  which  heard 
him,  the  inferences  which  must  come  from  his  statements.  With  other 
important  modifications,  which  I  have  not  time  to  make,  but  which  I  am 
sure  Prof.  Kosaki  hiniself  would  accept,  the  paper  gives  a  true  picture  of 
the  situation  in  Japan. 

It  IS  true,  the  missionary  has  not  the  influence  he  once  had  in  Japan 
and  still  has  in  most  other  lie.ds.  And  this  c.  iinot  be  ex|)laiiie<l  wholly  on 
the  ground  of  our  success  there.  Jai)an  is  !>  .  evangeli/.ed  to-day.  With 
40,000  baptized  Christians  out  of  40,000,000  people,  with  tlie  rate  of  annual 
increase  in  the  church  diminishing  rather  than  increasing;  with  all  these 
unsolved  problems  pressing  upon  the  infant  chtircli,  let  not  Christian  Amer- 
ica listen  for  one  moment  to  one  who  would  say  that  our  work  for  Japan  is 
done. 

And  to  those  who  may  feel  like  advising  us  to  leave  the  work  to  the  Jap- 
anese workers,  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  answer  in  Brother  Kosaki's  frank 
portrayal  of  the  unsteady  gait  of  the  national  advance,  and  in  the  |)athetic 
confession  that  in  all  the  troublous  questions  before  the  church  no  light 
appears — no  prophet  has  yet  arisen  in  Ja])an  who  is  able  to  lead  the  church 
through  the  wilderness.  In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  conflict  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  spiritual  stability  which  must 
underlie  all  real  progress.  At  one  time  welcoming  all  things  foreign  with 
unthinking  zeal,  at  another  raising  the  war  cry  there  is  no  room  in  such  a 
condition  for  the  calm  vision  which  knows  how  to  build  for  eternity.  Kvery 
one  knows  that  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  not  progress.  It 
only  marks  the  progress  of  other  things  that  do  move.  I  am  here  to  say 
that  in  my  judgment  Japan  does  need  the  missionary  as  much  and  more 
than  ever  before. 
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ADDRESSES    OF    HISIIOP    R  W.  ARNEir  AND    11  IE 
HON.  J.   M.  ASIIEEV. 

ON  TllK  KVI'.NIM;  ol'  SKITKMItKK   12. 

[Tin;  cvciiini,'  i)f  tin'  Iwi'lfth  day  of  the  i'arliaiDcnt  was  j,'ivt'ii  li>  a  tcl- 
cliratioii  of  the  tliirly  rii>t  anniversary  of  I'lcsident  Lincoln's  rroclanuition 
of  Minantipation.  'I'lic  vt  iicrablf  l>islio|j  I'aync,  of  lliu  African  Mctlitnlist 
K|iisco|ial  cliuicli,  pri'sidL'd  duiini,'  a  pari  of  llic  session.  After  the  paper 
by  Kev.  J.  K.  Slattery,  liisliop  .\rnett  presented  to  lion.  J.  M.  Ashley,  of 
Ohio,  in  behcilf  of  the  .\fni-.\nieriean  l-ea,i,'iie  of  Tennessee,  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Ashley's  speeches.  A  copy  of  this  souvenir  volume  was  also  presented  to 
Dr.  Harrows.  'I'he  nieetin.i;  was  one  of  great  interest  ami  enthusiasm,  in 
which  Catholic  and  I'rotestant  seemed  to  have  equal  delight.  Hishop  .Vrnett 
said :] 

In  the  name  of  my  countrymen  and  fellow-sufferers  of  the  past,  I  come 
with  greetings  and  rejoicing  this  night,  that  our  night  has  turned  to  day,  our 
former  prison  has  become  a  mansion,  and  we  are  now  the  legitimate  heirs  of 
the  heritage  of  American  freemen. 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  review  the  work  of  the  race  for  the  past  thirty 
vears,  and  to  follow  some  of  the  steps  that  have  led  to  the  marvelous  tri- 
umphs of  thirty  years  of  labor  in  field,  study  and  school-house.  We  are  also 
to  honor  one  to  whom  honor  is  ilue,  and  let  liim  and  his  friends  know  that 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  workmen  of  the  past. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  the  proclamation  went  forth,  and  millions  of  the 
slaves  were  made  freemen  in  one  day.  The  hut  of  the  bondman  was 
deserted,  and  the  freedman,  with  liis  wife  and  with  his  children,  was  ban- 
ished from  the  old  homestead,  and  they  started  to  a  land  they  knew  not  of; 
but  with  faith  in  God,  and  a  trust  in  his  word,  and  with  a  lively  hope  in  the 
(inal  triumph  of  right,  truth  and  justice,  they  began  their  march  to  the  laml 
of  libertv.  They  started  out  not  as  the  Israelites  from  Kgypt,  with  the 
clothes  and  jewels  of  the  Kgyptians,  but  they  had  only  the  garments  that 
they  wore  in  bondage,  and  their  only  jewel  was  the  jewel  of  freedom. 

The  scene  was  sad  and  jovful  ;  millions  of  jieople  without  a  foot  of  land 
to  stand  upon,  without  a  house  or  home  to  protect  them  from  the  storm  of 
winter  or  the  heat  of  the  summer.  They  were  landless,  houseless  and  name- 
less, because  hitherto  they  had  borne  the  names  of  their  masters  ;  now  having 
no  masters,  they  had  no  names,  anil  each  family  had  to  choose  a  new  name 
of  freedom,  and  they  named  their  children  after  the  generals,  the  majors,  the 
colonels  and  captains  of  the  Union  army,  so  that  the  roster  of  the  army  of 
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the  Union  is  the  key  to  the  xeneulo.is'ical  lecoiil  of  tlie  new  sons  and  dau^h- 
tcrs  of  freedom. 

Now,  what  has  the  neifnt  done  with  his  tliirty  years  of  freedom  ?  The 
foMowing  are  some  of  iiis  aciiievenients  in  liie  lield  of  politics  and  govern- 
nient  : 

In  thirty  years  the  iieifro  has  been  elected,  and  served  witli  honor  to 
himself  and  to  liis  race  on  the  city  council,  on  hoards  of  aldermen,  in  state 
legislature,  in  state  senate,  in  national  congress  and  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  in  eacii  of  the  deliberate  l)ci(lics  has  lie  presided  with  dignity. 

I'hat  idiiCiilion  is  i  ssenlial  to  the  success  of  an  individual,  family,  race 
or  country,  is  a  (.-ommon  axiom.  'I'lie  following  figures  from  the  Hon.  \V.  '1". 
Harris,  I'nited  States  Connnissioner  of  I'Mucation,  tell  the  story  of  thirty 
years  of  freedom  and  education:  'I'otal  enrollment,  in  l>S8o,  in  institutions 
of  all  grades,  teachers,  24,038;  students,  1,327,822;  grand  total,  1,353,352. 

The  students  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries  have  acijuitted  themselves 
nobly.  They  have  made  excellent  records  in  the  studv  of  the  classics,  in 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics.  In  the  contests  for  class  honors  they 
have  won  victories  aj.%iinst  great  odds. 

Before  the  war  and  before  freedom,  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  hear  of  a 
negro  upon  the  platform.  Whether  in  religious  or  political  conventions,  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  platform  orators  of  the  negroes  have  been  heard  and 
felt  within  thirty  years. 

The  negro  has  appeared  upon  the  slase,  and  the  dramatic  power  of  the 
race  has  been  tested,  weighed  and  has  not  been  found  wanting. 

The  u<omcii  of  the  race,  in  the  past  thirty  years,  have  had  heavy  burdens 
to  bear,  diflicult  tasks  to  perform,  intricate  subjects  to  consider  and  difficult 
<|uestions  to  decide.  They  were  moved  from  the  hut  of  slavery  to  Ihe  house 
of  freedom  without  furniture,  without  any  preparation.  They  had  to  leave 
many  things  behind  that  they  desired  to  bring  with  them  ;  they  brought  with 
them  many  things  that  Ihey  ought  to  have  left  behind.  Thirty  years  have 
made  a  wonderful  change.  To-day  the  model  home  of  Ihe  negro  is  a  place 
of  refinement,  culture,  a  home  of  song,  a  temple  of  industry,  a  sanctuary  of 
religion,  the  cit.idel  of  virtue  and  the  altar  of  patriotism,  where  obedience  to 
human  and  divine  law  is  taught  in  theory  and  by  practice. 

During  the  civil  war  in  America  from  1861  to  1805,  there  were  1/8,075 
negro  soldiers  who  enrolled  in  the  I'nited  States  volunteer  army,  and  in  the 
449  engagements  in  which  they  participated  they  ])roved  themselves  worthy 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  nation's  Hag  and  honor.  In  the  last  Indian  war 
one  of  the  colored  companies  distinguished  itself  for  bravery  and  saved 
the  army  from  ilefeat  and  destruction.  They  were  commended  by  the  com- 
manding general,  thanked  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  transferred  from  the 
field  in  the  West  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  mark  of  honor  and  distinction 
for  their  bravery,  and  to-day  they  are  guarding  the  nation's  capital. 

The  iHccliauir  is  an  important  factor  in  every  community.     We  must 
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cncouraf^e  the  iiuluslrial  sclmols  l)y  sendinK  our  children  to  them,  by  contrib- 
uting i)(  our  nu'iins,  i>\  nuikin^'  friends  for  tiieni. 

We  must  111-  alilc  to  ixiild  our  own  iiouscs,  malvc  our  own  furniture, 
weave  our  own  oari)ets.  We  must  teacii  our  boys  to  make  brick;  to  be 
i)lacksmiliis ;  lobe  tiniier*;  to  be  waj,'on  ami  carriage  makers.  ( >ur  bovs 
throughout  the  country  hiu  awakened  to  tlic  situation  and  are  prcparini; 
tlieniselves  for  the  fulurc. 

The  1,'rowth  of  I  lie  i/iitn/it's  since  tiie  war  lias  lieen  mnrvuhius.  'I'lie 
statistics  of  the  Methodist  C'iiurciics  show  the  following  totals:  Ministers  and 
members,  1,326,950;  houses  of  worship,  13,047;  church  and  school  prop- 
erty, 5l(),4!s(),5i4. 

When  the  negro  race  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  freemen,  we  had  no 
/i/iysiiiiitis  of  our  own  ;  we  had  to  depentl  on  others  to  care  for  our  sick  and  to 
relieve  our  ills.  Hut  since  that  day  our  young  men  have  entered  college, 
have  graduated  with  honor,  and  now  are  practicing  with  eminent  success. 

Our  fathers  in  their  bondage  crystallized  their  sorrows  and  their  woes 
inlo  songs  and  /ixmpis,  and  when  freedom  came,  and  they  marched  out  of 
their  prison  into  the  sunlight  of  liberty,  the  songs  of  the  night  were  Mended 
with  the  songs  of  the  day,  and  the  music  of  the  freednien  became  the  hymns 
of  liberty. 

The  "  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers"  sang  in  the  East,. West,  North  and  South; 
finally  they  went  to  luiiope  and  collecteil  means  and  built  a  temple  to 
Christian  education.  (.)ther  companies  have  been  organized,  the  Wilber- 
force  Concert  Company;  the  Hampton  Singers,  who  sang  in  the  interest  of 
the  Hampton  College;  the  'I'ennesseeans,  who  .sang  in  the  interest  of  'i'en- 
nessee  College. 

The  /iirss  is  a  power.  It  was  formerly  used  against  the  interest  of  the 
negro,  but  now  the  negro  has  his  own  papers  and  can  speak  for  the  race, 
demand  his  rights  and  present  his  wrongs  to  the  world.  We  have  now 
about  150  newspapers,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  race  every  week,  all  since 
the  emancipation. 

Alter  having  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  race  for  thirty  years,  and 
witnessed  the  advancements  they  have  made,  it  is  with  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  that  I  appear  in  the  presence  of  this  audience  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  not  a  race  of  ingrates,  nor  forgetful  of  the  blessings  received, 
when  recording  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered  in  this  land  of  freedom. 

Now,  Hon.  James  M.  Ashley,  when  in  1865  I  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  witnessed  the  great  battle,  the  last  Congress- 
ional battle.  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  be  called  to  perform  so  pleasant  a 
duty  as  iliis.  1  was  there  when  the  Speaker  announced  that  the  amend- 
ment had  passed.  I  joined  in  the  song  of  "  My  Country,  ''lis  of  Thee."  I 
heard  the  cannons  in  the  city  carrying  the  glad  tidings  in  the  air.  The  bells 
of  the  city  shouted  .the  joy,  the  paper  we  published  was  happy  as  1  am 
to-night. 
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We  tli<)Ui;lit  llial  U>  cdlluci  vciiir  s|>i'i'ilu's,  wliirli  in  tlicli'  duv  were  oiir 
nrms  iiiid  hattlc  axcN,  ami  Ihm  aiiu'  nur  nIiIuiv  ami  lilictty,  ami  to  put  Iheiii 
iiilii  a  viilunu',  wmilil  lir  lii'llcr  than  a  >liafl  nl  inarlili'  en  a  ^laliU'  nf  lirass, 
fid  tlu'  111  irlili'  wuilil  cniiiililu  lieiUMth  llic  ui'iijhl  nf  years  ami  the  brass 
wiiiilil  lariiisli  ill  llie  Incatli  cif  time,  l>iit  this  volume  will  he  sent  In  the  jxiltlie 
liltraries  i>(  this  ami  niji'i  laiuls,  and  be  reail  l>v  the  comiiii,'  general  Ions. 

Accept  this  token  (roiii  the  present  iteneration,  ami  on  behalf  of  the 
ooiiiinu  t^eneration  I  than!;  vou  for  what  voii  have  done  for  them,  and  with 
you  I  rejoi.e  that  the  iloor  of  our  prison  is  closed  forever  and  the  1,'ateway 
to  freedom  is  open. 

I  In  accepting;  the  u'ifl  lluis  presented  to  him,  Mr.  .\shle\-  replied  :| 

Monuments  are  usiiallv  elected  bv  friends  or  bv  the  public  loni,'  after 
men  are  dead.  In  compilini,'  and  publishiiiv;  this  volume  the  .\inerican 
iicLiro  has  builded  me  a  moniiiiieiit  more  eiidurini;  than  aiiv  which  iiiv  faiiiilv 
or  mv  friends  can  erect  after  1  shall  have  c|uit  this  mortal  life.  It  is  to  nie  a 
more  desirable  nionuineiil  than  anv  other  which  iiiy  colored  friends  could 
have  designed  nr  i)resente<l  to  me,  for  I  recoi;ni/e  that  it  was  conceived  bv 
generous  and  i;rateful  hearts,  and  built  with  honest  hands.  1  accept  it  as 
the  black  man's  tribute  and  testimony.  It  is  a  monument  which  the  mali,L,'iier 
cannot  misinterpret,  nor  vandals  deface,  nor  the  hired  assassin  destroy. 
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liv   Ki:\.  J.  K.  Sim  I'l.KY,  ni.-  Sf.  Josij'ii's  Si;Mi\\kv,  l!Ai,riM(iKi.,  Md. 

Ill  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  nei,'ro  is  a  man.  Her  teaching,' 
is  that  throULth  Christ  there  is  established  a  brotherly  bond  between  man 
and  man,  people  and  people. 

( >ur  Christian  advantages  flow  from  our  s|)iritual  birth  and  adoption 
into  the  family  of  (Jod.  It  is  from  truth  that  comes  our  dignity,  not  from 
color  or  blood. 

Alter  the  rise  of  negro  slavery  in  the  lifteeiith  and  sixteenth  centuries 
the  Catholic  Church  apjilied  her  great  priiici|)les  of  the  natural  unity  of  the 
human  race  and  the  same  supernatural  destiny  to  that  infamous  tral'tic. 
I'rban  \'III.,  licnedict  .\1\'.  and  Ciiegorv  WI.  colideniiied  it. 

Wherever  the  Catholic  Church  has  intluence  there  is  no  negro  (|uestion. 
lira/.il  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  eiuaiicipated  her  slaves,  while  the  I'nited 
Slates  waded  through  oceans  of  blood  to  emancipate  them.  Whatever 
misery  alflicts  .Spanish  .\iiierica,  the  Catholic  instinct  of  human  e<|uality  has 
delivered  it  from  race  antagonisms,  'i'liere  is  no  negro  problem  in  Catholic 
South  America. 

The  Catholic  Church  forever  restricts  bondage  to  bodily  service,  the 
bondman  being   in   her  eyes  a  man,  a  moral  being  with  a  conscience  of  his 
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nwii,  wliich  no  inattter  under  any  iiloak  may  invadv.  For  hho  has  tlic  one 
law  fill  niaHti-r  and  Hiave,  unv  ccxlv  of  morality  hinds  Imtli ;  each  is  aicuunt- 
able  for  hJH  own  dec<l»  before  the  Just  Jud>{e.  "(jod,"  sayn  St.  AuKustine, 
"  gave  man  dominion  over  the  irrational  creatures,  but  not  ove-r  fhe  ralional." 
The  church,  moreover,  always  insisted  on  (he  Christian  niarriaxc  of  the 
itlave,  thereby  holding  that  he  is  a  person  and  not  a  clialtcl. 

It  may  l>e  well,  however,  to  cniphasi/e  the  position  of  llu-  ('atholic 
Church  still  more.  She  asserts  llii'  unity  of  the  race.  The  nei<io,  then,  is 
of  the  race  of  Adam,  created  by  the  «ame  (iod,  redeenieil  by  the  same 
Saviour  and  destined  to  the  same  heaven  as  the  while  man. 

If,  then,  the  ne^ro  may  be  called  a  man  amon^  nicn  and  an  heir  to  all 
(he  glorious  privile^es  of  humanity  and  also  of  Christianity,  what,  we  may 
ask,  are  the  means  to  be  employed  to  place  him  in  possession  of  this  divine 
heritage  ?  There  is,  I  believe,  one  true  means  for  his  advancement  and 
that  is  the  negro  himself,  guided  and  led  by  I'hri.stianity. 

llis  future  demands  the  building  of  his  character,  and  this  is  be.st 
done  by  the  mingled  efforts  of  brotherly  white  men  and  worthy  black  men, 
I  lis  temperament,  his  pa.ssions  and  other  inherent  ((ualitics,  in  great  measure, 
also  his  industrial  and  social  environments,  are  bcvond  his  control,  and -he 
needs  the  aid  of  the  best  men  of  his  own  race,  but  associated  with  and  not 
divorced  from  the  cooperation  of  the  best  of  the  white  race 

In  the  formation  of  his  character,  which  is  his  weiik  spot,  cliief  stress 
should  be  laid  on  moral  truininv;  and  education.  Kxternal  intluenco,  con- 
trolled by  noble  men  and  women  of  both  races,  will  count  for  more  witli  iiiin 
than  with  us.  We  can  hardly  appreciate  how  nuicii  the  iieitro  has  to  con- 
tend with  while  making  his  moral  growth,  for  ncilher  the  antecedents  nor 
surroundings  of  our  black  countrymen  are  calculated  to  draw  out  the  noblest 
side  of  human  nature. 

They  must  be  given  the  ample  charity  of  Christ  in  their  development, 
just  as  they  have  been  given  the  full  e(juality  of  citizenshij). 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  among  whites  of  every  kind  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  partly  Christian  and  jjartly  natural  tradition,  which  is 
weak  among  the  blacks  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  There  is  the  home,  the 
domestic  fireside,  the  respect  for  Sunday,  the  sense  of  respectability,  the 
weight  of  the  responsibilities  of  life,  the  consciousness  of  duty  the  love  of 
honesty,  which  is  regarded  as  true  policy,  the  honor  of  the  family  name,  the 
fear  of  disgrace,  together  with  the  aspirations  for  a  share  in  the  blessings 
and  privileges  which  our  own  country  and  civilization  afford.  And  while  very 
many  of  our  white  countrymen  are  not  Catholics,  are  even  but  nominal 
Christians,  still  these  weighty  influences  wield  a  potent  charm  for  good  over 
their  lives. 

In  regard  to  the  negro  race,  however,  these  hardly  exist ;  at  best  they 
may  lie  found  in  isolated  cases,  though  it  is  true  that  very  encouraging 
signs  of  them  are  seen  occasionally. 
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THE   rillRTllEMH  DAY. 


ki:m(;i()N  and  riiH  i.ovk  ok  mankind. 


Hv  John  \V.  IIovi. 

f  lii'fiirf  the  address  of  Mr.  Ilcivt,  ;i  k'ttcr  \v:is  read  fimii  llie  Mctropi)!- 
itan  Hislidp  of  Athens,  Greece.     It  is  lierc  wiven.  | 

ATHK.NS,  ORKIH  T,,  Jl'I.Y  28,  iSf)'^. 

Mdst  IIonorahi.K  I'RKSIDKNT,  —  We  Imve  l)een  very  kIhI  i"  "Hf 
hearts  for  that  happy  idea  of  asseiiil)linK  siicli  a  Keli),'i<>us  (.'oii^^ress,  in 
which  with  such  scientific  exactness  and  entirety,  all  the  existing  differ- 
ences of  all  the  reliKions  cif  earth  will  l)e  examined  and  discussed,  and 
that  which  surpasses  will  l)e  hroUKht  to  liKht,  and  that  those  who  are  far 
from  the  trulii,  if  they  do  not  come  immediately  into  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  text  of  scripture  which  holds  the  promise  that  we  will  he  one  faith, 
one  shepherd  under  our  Jesus  ('lni>t,  tliev  will  at  lea>l  a|)proach  to  it,  and 


1>< 


le  graduallv  illuminated 


the  light  of  the  true  faith.     .\   great   sorrow 


holds  me  because  I  could  not  fullill  this  mv  urei.t  doire  cither  liv  mv  pre- 


cnce  or  hy  representative. 


Meanwhile,  beini'   ai)>enl  and  far  awav  liodiK 


hut  lieing  pre.-ent  bv  mv  spirit,  I  never  cease  Id  send  up  mv  pravers  to  the 
Highest  and  to  re(|uirc  a  licam  of  light  from  the  Divinity  which  sh;dl  illumine 
your  great  Congress  and  serve  as  a  reward  of  your  labors  in  bringing  it 
together.     With  great  respect  I  am  yours  trulv, 

Mktkoi'oi.i n.  oi'  .\riii:Ns,  (Iiiickmanhs. 

[Mr.  Ho\t  then  spoke.]      Keligion  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  very  constitu- 


tion of  man  with  his  nundierless  wants  of  bodv,  intellect,  will  an 


(I  undving 

soul.  Hecause  of  this  human  constitution  there  will  ever  be  need  of  a  body 
of  truth  embracing  such  l.iws  and  sanctions  as  should  entitle  it  to  the  accept- 
ance and  respect  of  mankind. 

How  far  have  the  several  religions  of  the  world  actually  met  these  high 
demands  of  the  race,  and  how  far  has  the  vital  religious  truth,  foun<l  in  all 
of  them,  been  so  obscured  bv  the  drapery  of  useless  theories  and  forms  as 
to  have  been  made  of  none  effect  ?  What  religious  system  does  not  ipiake 
at  this  (juestion  ? 

.■\nd  there  is  yet  another  cpiestion  of  even  greater  practical  moment, 
namelv  :  Whether  religious  faiths,  contlicting  creeds,  may  not  be  so  harmon- 
ized upon  the  great  essential  truths  recognized  by  all  as  to  make  their 
adherents  e<irdial  allies  and  earnest  co-workers  for  man's  redemption  from 
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thu  bonciaije  of  sin,  and  forliis  advancement  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  tlie 
iileal  man  ?  I'lu'  religion  tlic  world  needs,  and  will  at  last  iiave,  is  one  that 
shall  make  for  the  rescue  anil  elevation  of  mankind  in  every  realm  and 
to  the  highest  (lossihle  degree. 

There  had  heen  suhstantial  and  valuable  ex[)ressif)ns  of  il  by  great  and 
good  men  long  lenturies  before  the  Christian  I'lra  as  by  Moses,  Confucius, 
Huddha,  Socrates  and  Mohammed  ;  i)Ut,  in  my  judgment,  it  had  its  llrst  ftdl 
and  comi)lete  ex|>ression  in  Jesus  of  Na/areth,  who,  by  his  supreme  teach- 
ings, sounded  the  deptliti  and  swe|)t  thu  heavens  of  both  ethical  and  religious 
truth. 


(".KOINDS    OF    .SYMPATHY    AND     KRAIHRNI'IY 

AMoNd  ri:li(;i()U.s  mkn  and  women. 


tie; 


IJv  Aakon  M.  I'owii.i.,  oi-  riiK  .S()(ii:rv  oi'  Fkii-.nds. 

Kvery   people    on  the   face  of  the  earth  has  some   concei)tion    of   the 

mon  to  all  clas.ses,  all  races,  all  nationali- 
ing  to  my  own  cone-'ption,  is  the  highest 


Supreme  and  the  Infinite  ;  it  is  com 

accor 


)Ut  the  Christian  ideal. 


and  most  complete  ideal  of  all.     It  eml)races  most  fully  the  l'"atherhood  of 
(iod  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.     The  potent  religious  life  is  not  it 


•(/  hut , 


'iiini(/i  r.     Il  is  for  this  messaie  that  the  waiting  multitude  -lis 


tens 


We  I 


lave  many  evidences  o 


f  th 


Among  the  recent  deaths  on  ti 


ide  of  the  .\llanlii 


,hicl 


1   awaken   world-wide  echoes  ol   hiineiilalioii  and 


regret,  there    has  leeii   no  one   so   nii>seil    and   so  mourned. 


1  religious 


teacher,  in  thi 


s  couniry,  as  riiiuii)s  i>roo 


It 


<  )iie  thing,  above  all  else,  that 


characteri/ed  the  ministrv  <if  I'hillips  15rooks.  was  his  interpretation  of  spir- 
itual i)ower  in  the  life  of  one  individual  send.  The  <ine  poet  who  has  voiced 
this  thought  most  widelv  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries,  whose  words  are 
to  be  found  in  the  afterparl  of  the  general  program  of  this  I'arliainenI,  is  the 
(Juaker  poet.  Whillier.  His  words  are  adapte<l  to  world-wide  use,  bv  all 
who  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  its  iilmost  simplicitv.     In  seeking 


the  grounds  of  fraternil\ 


coi)|ie;alion  we  musi  not  look 


n  tile  region  o 


forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  rituals,  wherein  we  may  all  very  pvoperlv  differ, 
and  agree  to  differ,  as  we  are  doing  iieie,  but  we  must  seek  lliem  especially 
in  the  direction  of  unity  and  of  action  for  the  removal  of  the  workl's  meat 


lir: ! 


.\inong  the  exhibits  at  the  While  City  is  the  great  Krupp  gun.  It  is  a 
marvelous  ))iece  of  inventive  ingenuity.  Il  is  absolutely  ap|)alling  in  its  possi- 
bilities for  the  desliiiilioii  of  humanity.  Now,  if  the  religious  jieople  of  the 
world,  w  hatevei  their  ii.ime  ol  form,  will  unite  in  a  general  league  against 
war  and  resolve  to  arbitrate  all   dilticulties,  I    believe  that  that  great  Kru|>p 

ime  niuseuu),  be  Iheiallv  melted  and  recast 


ill.  if 


'I  1 


It  not  iireseiveil 


lor 


into  |)low-shares  and  pruning 
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Tliis  rarlianient  lias  laid  very  l)niail  fiiim<lalitiiis.  It  is  |iii'>onlini,'  an 
(iliji'cl  IfSMiii  of  inunciiM'  valiit'.  In  juni'  1  liaij  tiu'  |)ii\  ik'i;c  of  assi^iini;  luic 
in  aniilJKT  woilil's  cunyri's.s  wln-rcin  wcii;  rt'pn'.scnlalivi's  nf  v;niciii>  naliun- 
alitii's  an<l  luiinlrics.  All  llicst:  wcif  Irt'iminlciuslv  in  caincsl  In  strike  a  lijiiw 
at  (Uic  i>f  the  >,'irat  ulistack-s  to  tliu  |)roi,'R'>.s  of  (liiistian  life  in  Miiropc  - 
slatc-R'j,'iilati'(l  vioc.  I  rannot  deal  in  detail  with  that  suhji'cl  now, but  I  mav 
say  that  it  is  the  most  infamous  svstciu  of  slavery  of  wonianli.)od  and  girlhood 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  exists  in  most  lOuropean  countries  ami  has  its 
ihani|)ions  in  Anieriea,  who  have  heen  seeking  hy  their  |)nipagandism  to 
fasten  it  upon  our  large  cities. 

Now,  what  has  .America  to  do  on  this  line?  America  has  a  fearful 
respoiisibilitv,  though  it  may  not  have  the  actual  system  of  stat  .•-regulation. 
We  call  ourselves  a  Christian  lountry,  and  vet  in  this  lieloved  .\nierica  of 
ours,  in  more  than  one  slate,  under  the  n|)eration  of  the  law  called  "age  of 
consent,"  a  young  gnl  of  ten  years  is  held  capable  of  consenting  to  her  own 
ruin.  Shame,  indeed;  it  is  a  shame;  a  ten  fold  shame.  I  appeal,  in  pass- 
ing, for  league  and  unitv  among  religious  peo|)le  for  the  overthrow  of  this 
system  in  European  countries,  anil  the  rescue  and  redemption  of  our  own 
land  from  this  giganti,  evil  which  threatens  us  here. 

I  now  |)ass  to  another  overshadowing  evil,  the  ever  ])ressing  drink  evil. 
'I'liere  was  another  congress  held  here  in  June  ;  it  was  to  deal  with  the  vice 
of  intemperance.  It  had  the  privilege  of  looking  over  forty  consular  re[)orts 
prepared  at  the  reipiest  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  HIaine.  In  every 
one  of  these  reports  intemperance  was  shown  to  lie  a  (jroducing  cause  of  a 
large  part  of  the  vice,  immoralitv  and  crime  in  those  countries.  I'here  is 
need  of  an  allianc:  on  the  part  of  religious  people  for  the  removal  of  this 
great  evil  which  stands  in  the  pathway  of  practical  Christian  progress. 

.\ow.  another  thought  in  a  different  direction.  What  the  world  greatly 
needs  to-day  in  all  countries  is  greater  simplicitv  in  connection  with  the 
religious  life  and  propaganilism.  The  Societv  of  I-'riends,  in  whose  behalf  I 
appear  before  you,  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been  teachers  by  example  in 
that  direction.  We  want  to  banish  the  s))irit  of  worhlliness  from  every  land, 
which  has  taken  possession  of  many  churches,  and  inaugurate  an  era  of 
greater  simplicity. 
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THE  ESSENCE  OF  RELIGION  IN  RIGHT  CONDUCT. 

Hv  Kkv.  AmrkI)  W.  Momerie,  D.D. 

Tliere  is  ii  unity  of  reli>;fion  underlying  tlie  diversity  of  religions,  and  the 
iin[)()rtant  work  Ijcforc  us  is  not  so  much  to  make  men  accept  one  or  tiie 
other  ot  the  various  religions  of  liie  world,  as  to  induce  them  to  accept  relig- 
ion in  a  broad  and  universal  sense.  'I'hi;-  lc.^s()n  which  we  have  learned 
here,  we  siiall,  1  h<i|)e,  teach  elsewhere,  so  that,  from  the  Hall  of  Columbus 
as  a  center,  it  will  spread  and  spread  and  spread,  until  it  at  last  readies  the 
furtherest  limits  of  tlie  habitable  ghjbe. 

The  clergymen  are  responsible  mainly  for  the  bigotry  of  the  laitv.  I 
am  glad  you  agree  with  me.  Vou  have  got  it  from  us.  We  have  been 
bigots  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  our  supercilious  priestly  pride.  We 
have  transferred  our  i)igotry  to  the  laity.  We  have  kindled  their  bigotry 
into  a  flame.  Hut  there  have  been  one  or  two  glorious  exceptions.  1  should 
like  to  quote  you  two  or  three  verses  from  one  of  your  own  bishops  : 

The  parisii  priest, 

Of  austerity. 

Climbed  up  in  a  high  church  steeple. 

To  be  nearer  God, 

So  that  he  might  hand 

His  word  down  to  the  people. 

And  in  .sermon  script, 

He  daily  wrote 

What  he  thought  was  sent  from  heaven; 

And  he  droppetl  it  down 

On  the  people's  heads 

Two  times  one  day  in  seven. 

In  his  age  (iod  said 
"Come  down  and  die  ;" 

And  he  cried  out  from  the  steeple, 
"Where  art  thou,  Lord  ?" 

And  tlie  Lord  replied, 
"  Down  here  amf)ng  my  people." 

Now,  who  arc  God's  people  ?  What  is  religion  ?  Perhaps  we  may  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  definite  answer  to  this  question  if  we  try  to  di.scover 
whether  there  are  any  subjects  in  regard  to  which  the  great  religious  lead- 
ers of  the  world  differ.  Let  me  read  you  two  or  three  extracts.  The  first 
words  are  taken  from  the  old  Hebrew  Prophets  : 

To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the 
Lord.  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  he-goats.  Hring  no 
more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me ;  your  new  moons 
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and  saliliaths  I  camiot  away  with.  Ci-asc  to  do  evil  ;  learn  to  do  well.  Seek 
ju(lL;niciit  :  relieve  the  oppre.-iseil  ;  jiulL;e  the  fatherie.><.s  ;  plead  for  the  widow. 

Zoroaster  |)rea<hcd  the  doctrine  that  the  one  thing  needful  wa.s  to  do 
right.  .Ml  good  liioiights,  words  and  works  lead  to  I'aradise.  All  evil 
thoughts,  words  anil  work.-<  to  hell.  Confueiiis  was  so  anxious  to  fix  men's 
attenticjii  on  their  duty  that  he  would  enter  into  no  metaphvsical  s|)eeulatioi) 
regarding  the  |)rol)leni  of  iniinortalily.  When  (juestioued  about  it  he  replied  : 
"  I  do  not  as  yet  know  what  life  is.  1  low  can  I  understand  death  ?  "  The 
whole  duty  of  man,  he  said,  might  he  summed  up  in  the  word  recii)rocity. 
We  must  refrain  from  injining  others,  as  we  woidd  that  they  should  refrain 
from  injuring  us.  (iaiitama  taught  that  every  man  has  to  work  out  his  sal- 
vation for  hnnself,  without  the  mediation  of  a  priest.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  met  a  saerilieial  procession,  he  explained  to  his  followers  that  it 
was  idle  to  shed  the  hlood  of  hulls  and  goats,  that  all  they  needed  was 
change  of  heart.  So,  too,  he  insisted  on  the  uselessness  of  fasts  and  pen- 
ances and  other  forms  of  ritual. 

■'Neither  going  naked,  nor  shaving  the  head,  nor  wearing  matted  hair, 
nor  dirt,  nor  rough  garments,  nor  reading  the  Vedas  will  cleanse  a  man.  . 
.  .  Anger,  drunkenness,  envy,  disparaging  others,  these  constitute  unclean- 
ness,  and  not  the  eating  of  flesh." 

He  summed  up  his  teaching  in  the  celehrated  verse  : 
To  cease  from  sin, 
'i"o  get  virtue. 
To  cleanse  the  heart, 
Tliat  is  the  religion  of  the  Huddhas. 

And  in  the  farewell  address  which  he  delivered  to  his  disciples  he 
called  his  religion  by  the  name  of  I'urity.  "I. earn,"  he  exhorted,  "and 
spread  abroad  the  law  thought  out  and  revealed  by  me,  that  this  I'urity  of 
mine  may  last  long  and  be  perpetuated  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  nnil- 
titudes."  To  the  same  effect  spoke  Christ:  "Not  everyone  that  sayetli 
unto  me,  Lord,  Lortl,  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  ot  my  Father."  Mohammed  again  taught  the  .self-same  doc- 
trine of  justihcation  by  works  : 

It  is  not  the  flesh  and  blood   ve  sacrificed  ;  it  is  vour  pietv.  which  is 

aceeiJtable  to  (Joil Woe  to  them   that   make  a  show  of   piety    and 

refuse  to  help  the  needv.  It  is  not  righteousness  that  ye  turn  your  faces  in 
prayer  toward  the  east  or  toward  the  west,  but  rigliteousness  is  of  those 
who  perform  the  covenants  which  they  have  covenanted. 

This  was  the  teaching  of  the  great  religious  teachers  of  the  world.  Hut 
these  old  forms  of  religion  are  hardl\-  now  recogni/able.  \'ou  have  only  to 
read  Davies'  Hook  on  Buddhism  and  the  great  poem  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  vou  will  see  how  in  modern  times  there  is  a  wide  departure 
from  the  original  lUuldhisni  and  Mohammedanism  how  far  they  have 
diverged  from  the  original  plan  of  their  fathers.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
Christianity.     Christ  taught  no  dogmas,  Christ  laid  down  no  system  of  cere- 
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iiiiiMiMli.sin.  AikI  vil,  wli;il  do  wc  liiid  in  (  lirislciKloiii.''  I'm  iriiliincs  liis 
clisi  iplis  cnmigi'il  in  llic  luriti-l  i'iiiili(ivi'r>\'  omt  llic  iniolioii,  "  WIicIIrt 
his  siilpstancc  "-( \vli:ilc\(i  that  may  \tv  you  may  kiKiw,  I  iliin't)  -"  \va> 
the  same  siihstanci'  of  llic  I'atlicr  (ir  iiiilv'siinihii."  'I'hay  fouiflit  like  tigers 
over  the  (ieliiiitioii  of  the  very  I'riiiee  of  I'eace.  Later  on  C'liristendoni  was 
literallv  rent  asunder  over  the  (jiiestion  of  "  Whetlier  tlie  Holy  Oliost  pio- 
eeeded  from  the  l''ather  and  tlie  Son"  (whatever  that  mav  mean).  And  mv 
own  ehurcli,  tlie  ('lunch  of  Knijland,  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  <lant,'er  of  dis- 
ruption from  the  i|ueslion  of  elothes. 

Now  these  metaphysical  snhlleties  these  (|iiestions  of  millinery— were 
started  hv  iheolotjians.  I'liev-  mav  he  nsefid  or  not  thai  is  a  mailer  of 
o]iinion  but  ihev  had  milhinu  whatever  lo  do  with  reliL;ion  as  religion  was 
undeislood  bv  the  grealest  leathers  the  true  religion  which  the  world  has 
had.  That  is  a  fad  which  all  the  great  religious  teachers  of  the  world  have 
agreed  upon,  that  conduct  was  the  (udv  thing  needful. 

Hut  it  i.Kiy  be  objected  that  a  religion  of  conduct  is  nothing  but  inor 
ality.  Some  people  liavc  a  great  contempt  for  moralitv,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
[)rise<l  at  it.  'I'liev  arc  accustomed  to  call  men  moral  who  restrain  them- 
selves from  murder  aTid  manage  just  to  steer  clear  of  the  divorce  court. 
That  kind  of  moralitv  is  a  contemptible  thing.  That  is  not  real  morality. 
We  should  understand  by  morality  ?.U  around  good  conduct,  conduct  that  is 
governed  only  by  love,  and  in  tlir.t  true  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mere 
moralitv;  in  that  true  sense  morality  involves  religion.  Don't  misunder- 
stand me  ;  I  am  far  from  denving  the  importance  of  an  ex|)licit  recognition 
of  (lod.  It  is  of  very  great  importance.  It  affords  us  an  ex])lanation,  a 
hopeful  e\|)lanation  of  the   mysteries  of  existence  which   nothing  el.se  can 

SU])pl\'. 

Hut  exidicil  recognition  of  Ood  is  not  the  beginning  of  religion.  That 
is  not  the  lirst  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward 
that  which  is  s'piritual.  "  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  (!od  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? '"  Nor  is  an  explicit  recogni- 
tion of  ( iod  the  essence  of  religion.  Who  shall  deline  theessence  of  religion? 
If  a  man  sav  that  he  loves  (lod  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar.  It  is  by 
love  of  man  alone  that  religion  can  be  manifested.  The  love  of  man  is  the 
essence  of  religion.  Religion  may  be  lacking  in  metaphysical  comiilete- 
ness;  it  may  be  lacking  in  original  consistency;  it  may  be  lacking  in  esthet- 
ical  development ;  it  may  be  lacking  in  almost  everything,  yet  if  lacking  in 
brotherly  love  it  would  be  mockery  and  a  sham. 

The  essential  thing  is  in  right  conduct,  therefore  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  implicit  recognition  of  (iod.  I  tell  vou  there  is  a  strange  surprise 
awaiting  some  of  us  in  the  great  hereafter.  We  shall  discover  that  nianv 
so-called  atheists  are,  after  all,  more  religious  than  ourselves.  Ilewdio 
worships,  though  he  know  it  not,  peace  be  on  the  intention  of  his  thought, 
devout  beyond  the  meaning  f)f  his  will.  The  wdiole  thing  has  been  summed 
up  once  and  forever  in  l.eigh  Hunt's  beautiful  story  of  "  Abou  lien  Adhem." 
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AARON'  M.  roWKI.L. 

"  I  BKLIKVK  Wl-  SI  AND  lO-DAY  A  I  TIIK  DIVIllINIi  itv  I  III-;  WAYS,  AND  1  HOIK  I  HAT  ONK  OUTCOME 
OF  THIS  CKKAT  I  AKI.IAMKNT  Will.  IlKSUMK  SOKT  ol-  ACI  ION  IIKTWKKN  THK  I'EOl'I.ES  OF  THK 
DIIKKRF.NT  KKI.IC.IONS  I.OflKINli  TO    IIIK    KKMOVAl.  Ol-     I  III-!   UKKAI   KVM.S    WHICH    SI  AND    IN  THK 

rATiiwAV  or-'  TIIK  ih(x-.rf:ss  oi-  am.  tkif-  helioions." 
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WHAT  CAN  RELIGION  FURTHER  DO  TO  ADVANCE 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO? 

By  Fannie  Harrier  Wim.iams. 

Believing,  as  we  all  do,  tliat  the  saving  power  of  religion  pure  and  sim- 
ple transcends  all  other  forces  that  make  for  righteousness  in  human  life,  it 
is  not  loo  much  to  believe  that  when  such  a  religion  becomes  a  part  of  the 
breath  and  life,  not  only  of  the  colored  peopl*;,  but  of  all  the  people  in  the 
country,  there  will  be  no  place  or  time  for  the  reign  of  prejudice  and 
injustice.  More  of  religion  and  less  church  may  be  accepted  as  a  general 
answer  to  this  (|ucstion.  In  the  first  place,  the  churches  have  sent  amongst 
us  too  many  ministers  who  have  had  no  sort  of  ])rcparation  and  fitness  for 
the  work  assigned  them.  With  a  due  regard  for  the  highly  capable  colored 
ministers  of  the  country,  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  advancement 
of  our  condition  is  more  hindered  l)y  a  large  part  of  the  ministry  entrusted 
with  the  leadership  than  by  any  other  single  cause.  No  class  of  American 
citizens  has  had  so  little  religion  and  so  much  vitiating  nonsense  preached 
to  them  as  the  colored  people  of  this  country.  Only  men  of  moral  and 
mental  force,  of  a  patriotic  regard  for  the  relationship  of  the  two  races,  can 
be  of  real  service  as  ministers  in  the  South.  A  man  should  have  the  quali- 
fications of  a  teacher,  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  a  true  missionary,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  reformer  to  do  much  good  as  a  preacher  among  the  negroes. 
'I'here  is  needed  less  theology  and  more  of  human  lirotherhood,  less  decla- 
mation and  more  common  sense  anil  love  for  the  truth. 

The  home  and  social  life  of  these  peojile  are  in  urgent  need  of  the  puri- 
fying power  ot  religion.  In  nothing  was  slavery  so  savage  and  so  relent- 
ness  as  in  its  attempted  destruction  of  the  family  instinct  of  the  negro  race 
in  America.  Individuals  not  families,  shelters  not  homes,  herding  not  mar- 
riage, were  the  cardinal  sins  in  that  svstem  of  horrors.  Religion  should  not 
utter  itself  only  once  or  twice  a  week  through  a  minister  from  a  pulpit,  but 
should  open  every  cabin  door  and  get  immediate  contact  with  those  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  translate  into  terms  of  conduct  the  promptings  of 
religion.  There  is  needed  in  these  new  and  budding  homes  of  the  race  a 
constructive  morality.  The  colored  people  are  eager  to  learn  and  know  the 
lessons  that  make  men  and  women  morally  strong  and  responsible.  In 
pleading  for  some  organized  effort  to  improve  the  home  life  of  these  people, 
we  are  asking  for  nothing  but  what  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  neces- 
sary protection  to  the  homes  of  all  civilized  people. 

There  is  still  another  and  important  need  of  religion  in  behalf  of  our 
advancement.     In  nothing  do  the  American  people  so  contradict  the  spirit 
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of  their  institutiiins,  tlic  liiitli  scnliiiii'iils  <>(  their  civiii/ntioii.aiKl  the  luaxiiiis 
of  tiicir  reh^'iiin,  ;is  Ihcy  do  in  practically  (Iciiyinis'  to  our  loloroil  men  and 
women  the  fid!  riijhts  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  lia|>pint'^s.  'I'lie 
colored  people  have  appealed  to  every  .source  of  power  aiul  aulhorilv  for 
relief,  hut  in  vain.  I'or  the  last  twenty-live  years  we  have  ^one  lo  legisla- 
tures, to  political  |)arties,  and  even  to  churches,  for  some  cure  for  prejiulice  ; 
but  we  have  at  last  learned  that  help  from  these  sources  is  merely  palliative. 
It  is  a  monstrous  thini;  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  so-called  l-'.vangelical 
churches  of  this  country,  those  situated  in  the  South,  repudiate  fellowship  to 
every  Christian  man  and  woman  who  ha|)pens  to  he  of  African  descent. 
The  jiolden  rule  of  fellowship  tau,i,dit  in  the  Christian  Bible  becomes  in 
jirnctice  the  iron  rule  of  race  hatred.  Can  reliijion  help  the  .Xnieriean 
peo|)le  to  be  consistent  an<l  to  live  up  lo  all  they  profess  and  believe  in 
their  j,'ovcrnment  and  religion  ?  What  we  nee<l  is  such  a  reinforcement  of 
the  gentle  j)ower  of  religion  that  all  souls  of  whatever  color  shall  be  included 
within  the  blessed  circle  of  its  influence.  It  should  be  the  province  of  relig- 
ion to  unite,  and  not  to  separate,  men  and  women  according  to  the  super- 
ficial differences  of  race  lines.  The  American  negro  in  his  environment  needs 
the  moral  helpfulness  of  contact  with  men  and  women  whose  lives  are 
larger,  sweeter  and  stronger  than  his.  The  colore<l  man  has  the  right 
according  to  his  worth  to  earn  an  honest  living  in  every  calling  and  branch 
of  industry  that  makes  ours  the  busiest  of  nations,  but  there  is  needed  a  more 
religious  sense  of  justice  that  will  permit  him  to  exercise  this  right  as  freely 
as  any  other  worthv  citi/en  can  do. 

I  believe  that  I  correctly  speak  the  feeling  of  the  colored  people  in 
declaring  our  unyielding  faith  in  the  corrective  influence  of  true  religion. 
We  believe  that  there  is  too  much  potencv  in  the  sentiment  of  human  broth- 
erhood, and  in  the  still  higher  sentiment  of  the  Fatherhood  ot  God,  to  allow 
a  whole  race  of  hopeful  men  and  women  to  remain  long  outside  of  the  pale 
of  that  ever  growing  sympathetic  interest  of  man  in  man. 
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INTERNATIONAL    ARBITRATION. 

Hv  Thomas   J.  Skmmf.s. 

In  the  beginning  of  Roman  doniinntion,  internntional  law  had 
really  no  existence  ;  tlie  Roman  world  was  in  fact  a  federation  of  iieojiles 
under  the  same  ruler  as  sovereign  arbitrator  ;  for  the  allies  and  confederates 
of  Rome  were  subjects  who  preserved  the  ai)[)earance  of  liberty.  This 
union  of  states  did  not  resemble  the  society  of  free  and  e<|uai  slates,  like 
that  of  modern  times ;  it  was  a  society  of  states  ei|uallv  subject  to  Roman 
power,  though  the  forms  of  subjection  were  different.  At  a  later  |)eriod 
appearances  were  abandoned  ;  the  territories  of  allies,  confederates  and 
kings  were  divided  into  Roir.an  provinces,  subject  to  the  imperial  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  tioths,  the  Kianks,  the  Saxons  and 
the  Vandals  luul  divided  the  western  provinces  of  the  Romm  iMiipire  into 
different  kingdoms,  and  to  the  sulijection  of  the  Cxsars  succeedetl  the  lib- 
erty of  the  peoples  become  independent  sovereigns  on   their  own   territory. 

The  church  alone,  in  the  midst  of  this  world  of  dissolution,  was  com- 
[)letely  and  |)owerfullv  organized.  The  various  states,  conscious  of  their 
weakness,  voluntarily  sought  pontifical  intervention,  until  the  ])nntilical 
tribunal  became  the  resort  of  peojiles  and  princes  for  the  settlement  of  their 
controversies  on  principles  of  equity  and  justice.  Again,  during  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  the  papal  authority  was  the  only  moral  force 
exerted  in  Europe  to  check  the  disorders  and  violence  of  the  age  ;  to  it  was 
due  "  the  peace  and  the  truce  of  God."  From  that  time  until  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Pope  was  the  acknowledged  arbitrator,  not  only  of  controver- 
sies between  nations,  but  of  controversies  between  peoples  and  their  rulers. 

The  international  regime  of  Christendom  piesu])posed  unity  of  faith 
among  all  the  peoples  composing  it,  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and,  as 
a  C(mse(iuence,  general  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  I'ope.  Hut  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  denied  the  authority  of  the  church.  This  rendered 
papal  arbitration  no  longer  possible,  and  no  other  tribunal  for  the  determin- 
ation of  controversies  between  nations  has  been  substituted  in  its  place. 
Many  schemes  have  since  been  proposed,  many  attempts  have  been  sincerely 
made,  to  establish  complete  international  arbitration.  Hut  the  movement 
has  not  yet  advanced  beyond  earnest  agitation,  although  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  arbitration  between  a  few  nations,  which  indicate  what 
a  glorious  thing  a  perfect  system  of  international  arbitration  would  be. 

Modern  society  demands  of  states  that  they  accept  for  themselves  the 
law  which  thev  impose  on  their  own  citizens,  that  no  person  shall  lie  a  judge 
in  his  own  case.     In  this  society  there  are  many  patriots  of  humanity  wlio 
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l)flievi'  lliiit  Itivc  of  country  may  l»e  reconciled  witli  llie  love  of  liuinanilv, 
and  that  the  <lay  is  not  far  distant  when  for  the  happiness  of  nations  and 
the  tran<|iiillity  of  governments,  the  policy  of  life  will  take  a  delinitive  step 
towards  the  sii|)pression  of  the  |)olicy  of  death.  I'enelon  said  :  "As  the  peo- 
ple of  each  state  oiii;ht  tr>  he  suhject  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  although 
those  laws  may  .sometimes  conllict  with  their  particular  interest,  so  each  sep 
urate  nation  ouijht  to  respect  the  laws  of  tile  civilized  world,  which  are  llio.se 
of  nature  and  of  nations,  to  the  prejudice  even  of  its  own  interest  and 
agKranoi/eincnl.  It  is  not  lawful  for  one  to  save  himself  l)V  the  ruin  of  his 
fainil\-,  nor  to  atfgraiidize  his  family  to  the  injury  iif  his  countrv,  nor 
to  seek  the  ijlory  of  his  country  by  violatinj<  the  rights  of  huinanily."  With 
treaties  of  arbitration  commence  the  juridical  status  of  nations,  and  states- 
men think  tiiat  international  wars  will  disap[>ear  before  the  arbitration  tri- 
bunals of  a  more  advanced  civilization. 

''resident  (Jiant  in  his  messatfe  to  Conji^ress  in  187^  inysticaily  said, 
"  I  am  disposed  to  i)elieve  that  the  Author  of  the  universe  is  preparim,'  the 
world  to  become  a  single  nation,  s|)eaking  the  same  language,  which  will 
hereafter  render  armies  and  navies  sui)ertluous."  In  1874  Congress,  l>v  a 
joint  resolution,  ileclared  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  recommend 
that  an  arbitration  tribunal  be  sui)stituted  in  place  of  war,  and  the  President 
was  autliorizeil  to  open  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a  svstein  uf 
international  rules  for  the  settlement  of  controversies  without  resort  In  \N;ir. 
In  December,  1882,  President  (iarlield  announced  in  his  message  lo  (On 
gress  thai  he  was  leadv  to  particii)ate  in  any  measure  tending  "to  guaiaiilee 
peace  on  (.arlii." 

The  Iniled  .Slates  in  many  instances  has  added  example  to  |)re(e|)l. 
.Since  the  year  1S18  the  L'niteil  Slates  has  settled  liy  ariiitration  all  of  its 
controversies  with  foreign  nations.  The  differences  with  Kngiand  as  to 
the  iiiter[)retati(ni  of  tiie  treaty  of  (Jlient  were  suiiinitted  to  arbitration  in 
181S,  and  again  111  1S22,  and  the  tliinl  time  in  1827.  Arbitration  disposed 
of  the  controversies  with  I'ortugal  in  1851,  with  Great  Hritain  in  regard  to 
slaves  landed  at  Napan  from  the  ship  "Creole"  in  185^,  with  Chili  in  1858, 
airuav  in  181;'),  with   Peru  in  lS()^  and    1S68,  with  Creat    Britain  as 
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to  Puget  Sound  in  l80.^,  with  Mexico  in  i8i)8,  with  (ireat  IJritain  as  to 
losses  caused  by  Confederate  cruisers  during  the  civil  war  in  1871,  with 
Columbia  in  1S74,  with  France  in  1880,  with  Denmark  in  1 888,  with 
N'enezuela  in  l8()0,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  liehring  Sea  controversy 
with  England  was  settleil  by  arbitration  in  Paris. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  during  the  century  from  179^  to  1S93 
there  liave  been  liftv-eight  international  arbitrations,  and  the  advance  of 
public  i'|)inioii  toward  that  mode  of  settling  national  controversies  mav  be 
measured  i)\  the  grailual  increase  of  arbitration  during  the  course  of  the 
centurv.  I'ldui  170^  to  184S,  a  period  of  liftylive  years,  there  were  nine 
arbitrations;    there  were  fifteen  from  1S48  to  1870,  a  period  of  twenty-two 
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years;  then-  were  foiirluen  from  1S70  to  1S80,  and  twenty  from  iSSo  to 
lS(),?.  'I'lie  L'liitcd  States  and  otlicr  Aini-ricaii  States  were  iiitcrcsliMl  in 
tliirtuen  of  tlicso  arbitrations;  tlie  United  States,  other  Amerieaii  Stales  and 
Kiiropean  nations,  were  interesteil  in  twenty  tliree  ;  Asiatic  and  Afriean 
States  were  interested  in  three;  and  European  nations  only  were  interested 
in  ei>{hleen. 

I'l'aee  ieaynes,  and  international  lonfereiiees,  and  associalion.-.  for  ihe 
ailvanceinent  of  social  si  ience,  have  for  over  thirty  years  eiideavoii'd  to 
ehdxirate  an  international  code,  with  ori{ani/ec|  ailiiiralion  ;  thai  is  lo  sa\', 
a  |)ernianenl  juridical  Irilmnal,  as  dislinunlsiied  (nun  a  polilical  conuress. 
'I'hese  associations  see  that  economical  solidarilv  doniinales  our  aye,  thai 
liie  mutual  dependence  of  nations  is  manifested.  Italy  and  !•  ranee  unite  to 
pierce  Mont  Cenis;  (Jerinany,  .Swit/erland  and  lialv  are  iniited  liv  the 
tunnel  of  St.CJothard;  l'!ni;land  and  .Vnicrica  liv  the  transatlaniic  caMe. 
The  Krench  ojien  to  the  worM  the  Sue/  canal,  iiy  an  analo>,'ous  phenome- 
non, laborers  yroup  themselves  into  unions, and  hold  their  international  con- 
grcs.ses,  and  substitute  the  |)atriotism  of  class  for  the  |)atriotism  of  peoi)les, 
and  form,  as  it  were,  a  slate  in  the  nddst  of  nations. 

This  econonucal  solidarity  suuKcsIs  success  in  formulatini,' some  plan 
for  organizing;  a  permanent  juridical  international  tribunal  of  arbitration. 
No  one  wishes  to  coiisolidale  all  nations  into  one,  ami  establish  an  uni- 
versal empire,  the  iileal  state  (d  the  humanitarians;  for  nations  are  moral 
persons,  and  are  jiail  of  humanity  as  such;  they  assume  reciprocal  ol]|Ji,'a- 
lions,  which  constitute  inicrnatinnal  rii,'lit.  A  naiicm  is  an  oru'ani>m  created 
by  lan,v,'uas,'e,  by  irailition,  by  history,  and  the  \\ill  of  those  who  comjiose  it  ; 
lience  all  countries  are  eipuil.  and  have  an  ecpial  right  to  in\  iolabilitv. 
'I'here  may  be  some  countries  of  larne  and  some  of  small  territories,  but 
these  are  not  larL,'e  or  small  coinitries,  because,  as  nations,  they  are  ei|ual. 
and  each  one  is  the  work  of  man.  which  man  should  respect. 

The  obstacles  to  an  international  code  an;  not  insurmountable,  but  the 
assent  of  nations  to  the  establishment  ol  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion de|)ends  upon  the  practicability  (d  so  ori,'ani/int,'  it  as  to  secure  im])ar- 
tiality.  .Many  sux>,'estions  have  been  made  by  the  wL-^e  and  the  learned,  by 
philosoidiers,  statesmen  aiul  philanthropists,  but  no  one  of  them  seems  to  be 
free  from  (jbjections. 

Why  should  not  the  exceptional  ])osition  of  the  I'ope  be  utilized  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  ?  lie  is  the  liiiihest  representative  of  moral  force  on 
earth  ;   over  two  hundred   millions  of  (Christians,  scattered  throuLjhout  ail 


nations,  stand  at  his  back,  with 
can  connuand  ;  no  longer  a  tempi 


I  moral  power  which  no  other  human  being 
sovereign,  the  ambition  of  hegemony 


cannot  affect  his  judgment,  religion  and  state  are  practically  disas.sociated 
throughuul  Christendom,  so  that  in  matters  of  religion  all  are  free  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  conscience  without  fear  of  the  civil  power,  and  therefore 
political  motives  cannot  disturb  his  enuilibrium  ;  provision  could  be  made  for 
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the  i-xcepdonni  conlntvcrhii's  to  wiiiili  his  nntivi-  cimiilrv  iniwlit  In-  ii  iiartv. 
Tilt'  I'opc,  if  sfli'iti'd  liv  all,  wnulij  fxcrl  llic  iuillKirilv  lliiis  vi'sU'd  in  lilm  liv 
virliK'  of  till'  iissfiit  of  niilidiis,  and  tin-  iialiirf  ul  llic  aiillimilv  wunld  In" 
civil,  the  cxt-rcisf  of  winch  wniiid  cuMiniit  no  one  lo  rapal  siiprcinui  v,  or  to 
the  ecclesiastical  iloctrines  liased  U|j<iii  it. 
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CllV. 

If  one  were  to  attein|)l  In  analyze  the  chaiactei  of  the  Jew  on  llie  lia>is 
of  what  has  l>een  said  alioiil  him  in  hisloiv,  in  lu'tinn,  or  other  forms  of  liter- 
ature, hoth  |)rose  and  poetry,  he  would  llnd  himself  confused  and  liallleii 
before  the  Lfreatesl  paradoxes.  In  this  wav  so  ijreal  an  injustice  has  Keen 
done  to  the  Jew  that  it  will  lie  ini|iossilile  for  nuiiikiiid  ever  to  rectify  it  or 
atone  therefor.  To  cite  hut  one  example  out  of  an  infinite  number,  Shake- 
speare's portrayal  of  the  Jew  in  liis  character  of  Shylock  is  untrue  in  every 
hcinniis  detail. 

A  dense  ii,'norance  exists  abotit   the  Jews   rejiardiiiL,'  their  social    and 
domestic  life,  their  historv  and  literature,  Ihcir  ai  hievenunis  and  disappoint 
menis,  their  relii,'ioli,  ideals  and    hopes.     .\iid  liiis  ii^'norancc  is  not  contined 
merely  to  ordinary  men,  but  prevails  also  anionu  scholar.-. 

I'urlhcr,  niuch  of  the  prejudice  against  the  Jews  arises  fioiii  the  error  of 
regardini,'  them  as  l)eloni,'inL;  to  a  (lisliiu:t  race  and  nation,  and  partakes  of 
that  form  of  prejudice  which  is  usually,  thou>,di  unjustly,  eiitertaincil  aLiaiiisl 
aliens.  Hut  Jews  ilo  not  form  a  distinct  nationality  or  race.  Hebrew  is  the 
name   of  an   ancient  race  from  which   the  Jew  is  descended,  but  there  have 


leen  so  many  admixtures  to  the  orij,'inal   race   that   scarcelv  a   trace 


if   it 


exists  in  the  modem  Jews.  Nor  is  there  any  general  desire  to  return  to 
I'alestine  and  resurrect  the  ancient  nationalilv.  We  form  nierelv  an  inde- 
pendent relij^ious  conimunitv,  aiul  feel  keenly  the  injustice  that  is  done  us 
when  the  reli.tfion  of  the  Jew  is  singled  out  for  aspersion,  whenever  such   a 

Jew  is  not  to  be  used  jiarallel  with  tier- 
iit    with    Christian,    Catholic,     rrotestant. 


citi/.eii  is  ifui 


III 


an,    V 


Ity  of  i 
nglislinian, 


I  misdemeanor. 


American, 


Buddhist,  Molmmmedan  or  .\tl 


leist. 


Though  Jews  claim  to  be  merely  an  independent  religious  community, 
even  in  this  aspect  lliev  must  continuallv  face  either  ignorance   as  to  their 


re 


ligioii. 


)r  iiiisiepreseiitatioii. 


It 


IS    w 


ell   establisheil   that   the  essence  of 


Judaism  was  not  undeistuod  by  the  ancient  heathen  world.  Those  worship 
ing  many  gods  could  never  rise  to  a  coiiiprehension  of  the  unity  wliich  the 
idea  of  God  in  Judaism  represented.     The  invisible  God  of  the   lleluews 
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wns  ton  viKionary  fur  the  liuathtMi.s  wlm  Ixiwed  iluwii  heforc  lui  iilnl.  And 
this  suliUmu  idiu  of  a  unity,  indivisiijlu  and  invisililc,  lias  not  found  lis 
worthy  appreciation  cvfii  in  niodiirn  tiiiu's.  judaisin  is  icprfsfnti'd  as  tlic 
rani<est  hcifsy,  as  a  tiiiiai  ri'linion.  It  is  straiiiji',  vft  tnu',  tliat  many  Itelicvc 
the  Judaisin  of  to-dny  to  have  retained  liie  old  form  of  the  ancient  I.evilical 
ctilt  and  priestly  practices.  The  evolution  which  judaisin  has  iimkr^'oiu'  in 
the  past  two  thousand  years,  .seems  to  l)e  an  unknown  <piaiitity  in  the 
minds  of  many. 

So  little  is  Judaism  understood  liv  even  educated  men  outside  of  our 
ranks  that  it  is  commonly  helieved  that  all  Jews  hold  the  same  torin  of  faith 
and  practice.  Here  we  have  a  common  ermr  ol  reasoning;.  Heeaus*'  some 
Jews  still  lielieve  in  the  comini.;  of  a  personal  Messiah,  or  in  hodily  resurrec- 
tion, or  in  the  estalilishmeiit  of  the  Palestinian  kiiitjdoin,  ihe  iiifeieiice  is  at 
once  drawn  hy  inanv.  that  all  Jews  iiold  the  same  lielicf.  \erv  little  is 
knf)wn  hy  the  puMic  of  the  several  si  hisms  in  modern  Judaism  denominated 
as  orthoilox,  ccmservative,  reform  and  radical.  It  is  iifil  my  |)roviiice  to 
speak  exhaustively  of  liiese  sects  and  it  must  sufhce  to  meiely  remark  here 
that  orthodox  Judaism  lielieves  in  carrvinvf  out  the  letter  of  the  ancient 
Mosaic  code  as  expounded  hvthe  Talumudic  Kahhins  ;  that  reform  Judaism 
seeks  to  retain  the  s|)irit  oiilv  of  the  ancient  hiw,  discarding'  the  alisolule 
authority  of  hoth  Hihle  and  'Talmud,  makini,'  reason  and  modern  demands 
paramount;  that  conservatism  is  merely  a  moderate  reform,  while  radicalism 
declares  itself  independent  of  estahlished  forms,  cliiiKint,'  mainly  to  the 
ethical  basis  of  Judaism.  Reform  Judaism  has  lieen  the  specially  favored 
subject  of  misunderstandiiii,'.  Far  from  breakini,'  up  Judaism,  reform  has 
strengthened  it  in  many  ways  and  retaiii'd  in  the  fold  those  who  would 
have  gone  over,  not  to  Christianity,  but  to  .Atheism. 

'l"o  prevent  the  iiifetelice  that  Judaism  is  no  positive  iiuantily  and  (hat 
there  are  irreconcilable  differences  ilividing  the  various  sects,  I  will  sav 
that  all  Jews  agree  mi  essentials  and  declare  their  belief  in  the  uiiitv  and 
spirituality  of  (lod,  in  the  eflicacv  of  religion  for  !>|>iritual  regeneration  and 
for  ethical  improvement,  in  the  universal  law  of  compensation,  aci^ording  to 
which  there  are  reward  and  |)uiiishniciit,  either  here  or  hereafter,  in  the  final 
triumph  of  truth  and  fraternity  of  all  men.  It  may  be  brietly  stated  that  the 
Decalogue  forms  the  con.stitution  of  Judai.sm. 

We  are  often  charged  with  exclusiveness  and  clannishness,  with  having 
only  narrow  tribal  aspirations  and  with  being  averse  to  breaking  down  social 
barriers.  Few  outside  of  that  inner  close  circle  that  is  to  be  met  in  the  Jewisli 
home  or  social  group  know  aught  of  the  Jew's  domestic  happiness  and  social 
virtues.  If  there  is  any  clannishness  in  the  Jew  it  is  due  not  to  any  con- 
tempt for  the  outside  world,  but  to  an  utter  abandon  to  the  charm  of  I'  -me 
and  the  fascination  of  confreres  in  thought  an<l  sentiment.  However,  if 
there  is  a  remnant  of  exclusiveness  in  the  Jew  of  to-day,  is  he  to  blame  "for 
it  ?     Did  he  create  the  social  barriers  ?    The  fact  that  Jews  are,  as  a  rule, 
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averse  to  inlerinarri;i,i;e  with  non-jews  has  l)ccn  <|U()to(l  in  evidence  of  Jewish 
exclusiveness.  'I'wu  errnrs  seem  t(j  underlie  this  false  reasoning :  tlienne, 
that  Judaism  interdicts  marriage  witii  non-Jews,  and  the  otiier  tiiat  the  Jewish 
Church  disci])lines  those  who  are  guiltv  of  sucii  an  act.  Tiie  Mosaic  law,  at 
best,  only  forbade  intermarriage  with  the  seven  Canaanitish  nations,  and 
though  the  only  justifiable  inference  would  be  that  this  interdiction  applies 
only  to  heathen,  still  by  rabbinical  forms  of  inter|)retation  it  has  been  made 
to  a])ply  also  to  all  non-Jews.  The  historical  fact  is  that  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic council  lield  at  Orleans  in  S.V^  A.  C.  K.,  first  prohibited  its  follr)wers  from 
intermarrying  with  Jews.  This  decree  was  later  enforced  by  meting  out  the 
penalty  of  death  to  .xith  parties  to  such  a  uni*)n.  Jewish  rabbis  then,  as  a 
matter  of  self-prot  ction,  interdicted  the  practice  of  intermarriage,  and 
though  to-day  men  are  free  to  act  according  to  their  tastes,  there  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  Jew  no  more  repugnance  to  intermarriage  than  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian.  Such  ties  are,  as  a  rule,  not  encouraged  by  the  families  of 
either  side,  and  for  very  good  cause. 
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THE  RKMCIIOUS  MISSION  OF  THK   ENOLISH 
SI'K.VKINC   NATIONS. 

15v  Ki:v.  "1.NKV  II.  Ji;ssi  I'  '  M).,  oi.  liKiKt'r,  Syria. 

The  four  elements  which  make  U;  e  power  for  good  in  the  English- 
speaking  race  and  lit  it  t(.  be  the  Divine  instrument  for  blessing  the  world 
are:  I.  Its  iiistoric  planting  and  training.  2.  Its  geogra|)hic  |K)siti()n. 
3.  Its  physical  and  political  traits.  4.  Its  moral  and  religious  character; 
which  combined  constitute  its  Divine  call  and  ojiportunitv,  and  result  in 
its  religious  mission,  its  dutv  and  responsibilitv. 

I.  '///(■  llislori,  l'liinliii!i  iiiul  '/'idiiiiiin.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  the  Saxon  race  in  liritain  embraced  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Krom  liiat  time  through  nine  centuries  the  hand  of  Cod  was  training,  lead- 
ing, disciplining  and  developing  that  sturdv  northern  race,  until  the  lii<lden 
torch  of  truth  was  wrested  from  its  hiding  place  by  I.utlier,  and  helil  aloit  for 
the  enlightemnent  of  mankind,  just  at  the  time  when  Columbus  discovered 
the  continent  of  .\inerica,  and  o])eiu'd  the  new  and  final  arena  for  the 
activity  and  highest  development  of  man. 

Was  it  an  accident  that  North  America  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  .\nglo- 
Saxon  race,  that  vigorous  Nf  rthern  people  of  brain  ;ind  brawn,  of  faith  and 
courage,  of  order  an<l  lihertv  ?  Was  it  not  the  Divine  preparation  of  a  field 
for  the  planting  and  training  of  the  freest,  highest  Clirislian  civili/ation,  the 
union  of  personal  freeiloni  and  reverence  for  law  ?  Ihis  ciim|)osite  race  of 
Copyrijjlit,  184^,  l>y  J.  H.  1!. 
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Norman  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  blood,  planted  on  the  hills  and  vallevs, 
by  the  rivers  and  plains,  and  among  the  inexhaustible  treasurrs  of  coal  and 
iron,  of  silver  and  gold,  of  this  marvelous  continent,  were  sent  here  as  a  part 
of  a  far-reaching  plan  whose  consummation  will  extend  down  tiirough  the 
ages. 

II.  Tlif  (ji'ogmp/iini/  Posi/ioii. — A  map  of  the  world  with  .N'orlli  Amer- 
ica in  the  center  shows  at  a  glance  the  strategic  position  of  (Jreat  Hritain  and 
the  United  States.  Their  vast  littoral,  the  innumerable  harbors  facing  the 
Atlantic  and  I'acilic  oceans,  tiie  maritime  instincts  of  the  two  nations,  their 
invigorating  climate,  matchless  resources,  worldwide  commerce,  facilities 
for  exploration  and  travel,  and  [leculiar  adaptation  to  [jcrmanent  coloniza- 
tion in  remote  countric  ,  give  these  |)eople-  the  control  of  the  world's  fulun; 
and  the  key  to  its  I'^ir.i!  and  ethnical  jjroblems. 

III.  7'//<'  P/iysiiii/,  .Sarin/  iiiiil  PoUtifdl  'J'rai/s  of  llw  /■'.u^lis/iS/'i<ii:iiif^ 
/Vy//c.(  aie  a  potent  factor  in  their  influence  among  the  nations.  Restless 
and  migrating,  they  are  still  home-loving  and  stalde.  They  are  diffusive, 
vet  constructive;  free  and  liberty-loving  yet  reverent  to  law ;  intolerant  of 
tvrannv,  vet  considerate  of  the  lowlv  and  the  poor.  Their  strong  individu- 
ality, their  spirit  of  enteri)rise,  their  (|uiet  self-control,  their  courage,  tenacitv 
and  perseverance,  their  gravitv  and  calmness,  are  elements  of  ])rodigious 
strength.  In  dealing  with  ( )rientals,  their  generosilv,  tlu-ir  innate  sense  of 
liberty  and  fair  i)lay  have  given  them  a  firm  ard  enduiing  hold  upon  liie 
confidence  of  the  |)eoi)le.  Tliev  bear  those  traits  and  principles  with  Ihem 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  If  we  add  to  this  the  phenomenal  growth  of  sci- 
entific discoverv  and  invention,  we  are  |)re|)are(l  to  expect  from  such  a  race 
the  final  and  complete  subjugation  of  the  powers  and  forces  of  Nature  for 
the  benelit  and  uplifting  of  mankind. 

I\'.  The  Moral  tt  lid  Rilii^ioiis  Clianultr  aiiti  7'raiiiiii^  of  llicse  Xalioiis.  — 
A  Divine  voice  sunnnoned  the  .\nglo-Saxon  race  out  of  [)aganism  into  a 
positive  faith  and  the  cheering  hopes  of  the  (iospel;  but  centuries  of  disci- 
pline and  gradual  growth  were  needed  to  lit  them  as  a  nation  to  be  the 
mes.sengers  of  light  and  life  to  the  world. 

The  native  love  of  truth  of  these  |)eo])les  has  been  confirmed  and 
intensified  bv  the  I']nglish  I'-iblc.  Integritv,  veracity  and  impartial  justice 
are  to  great  extent  national  trails.  Tlu  e  great  nations  are  permeated  with 
the  principles  of  the  ISible  ;  their  poelrv,  hislorv,  siience  and  philosoplu  are 
moral,  pure  and  religious;  they  are  founded  on  a  belief  in  the  Divine  exist- 
ence and  I'rovidence,  and  in  tinal  retribution;  in  the  saiutions  of  law  and 
the  supremacvof  conscience  ;  in  mans  responsibilil\  to  (iod.aixl  the  ruler's 
responsibility  to  the  |)eople;  in  the  |>urilv  of  the  family,  the  honor  of 
woman,  and  the  saiulit\  ol  home  ;  in  the  obligation  to  (real  all  nuii.  while, 
black  and  lawnv,  as  brothels  made  in  the  image  ol  ( iod.  Such  principles 
as  these  are  di'stine<l  to  mold  ami  control  all  iiiaiikind.  I  Iw  llavelcjcks 
and    I'arraguts  and  (icudons,  the  men  of  stiirdv  faith  and  sterling  sense,  of 
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pure  morals  and  serene  trust  in  (Jod,  are  the  men  who  are  respected,  trusted 
and  loved,  even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  >?lol)e. 

With  such  a  uni(iue  combination  of  historic,  geographical,  political, 
and  religious  elements,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  constitutes  the  Divine  Call 
and  ( )pportunity,  the  religious  mission  and  responsibility  of  these  great 
nations. 

The  true  ideal  of  the  religious  mission  of  a  nation  embraces  its  entire 
intellectual,  moral  and  social  relations  and  duties  to  its  own  people  and  to 
all  other  peoples.     It  is  thus  a  home  and  a  foreign  mission. 

(a)  To  its  own  citizens  this  mission  is  one  of  religious  liberty,  the  pro- 
motion of  Sai)batli  rest,  teni])erance,  social  purity,  and  reverence  for  the 
laws  of  God.  The  fear  of  (lod  cannot  lie  enforced  by  legal  enactment,  but 
nations  who  owe  their  lii)erties  utuI  laws,  their  hai)])iness  in  the  present  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future  to  the  Word  of  (iod,  sliould  see  to  it  that  everv 
citizen,  native  or  ado])ted,  shall  be  at)le  to  read,  and  |)e  taught  to  reverence, 
this  Divine  M<t,ii/ia  C/i<ii(a  of  human  rights  and  human  hap|)iness. 

It  is  treason  to  liberty,  disloyalty  to  religion,  and  a  betraval  of  the 
sacred  trust  we  hold  fnnn  (Iod  for  our  children  and  our  country,  to  surren- 
der the  control  of  our  educational  system,  our  moral  code,  and  our  holy  Sab- 
bath rest  from  toil,  to  our  brethren  from  other  lands,  who  have  come  at  our 
disinterested  invitation  to  share  in  these  blessings,  but  who,  as  yet  hardiv 
free  from  the  shell  and  the  shackles  of  OKI  World  absolutism,  or  the 
despair-begotten  dreams  of  unbridled  license,  are  not  yet  assimilated  to  our 
essential  and  vital  principles  of  liberty  and  law,  of  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
science, tempered  by  the  ai)SoIute  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  ])ublic 
good.  Let  each  rear  his  own  temple  for  the  worship  of  his  God  according 
to  his  own  conscience,  but  let  the  school-house  be  reared  by  all  in  common, 
oi)en  and  free  to  all,  and  jjatronizcd  by  all. 

{/')  To  the  civilized  nations  this  mission  is  one  which  can  only  be 
effective  through  a  consistent,  moral  example.  They  are  set  for  an  exam- 
ple, to  exhibit  moral  reform  in  act,  to  shun  all  occasion  of  war  and  denounce 
its  horrors,  to  show  the  blessings  of  arbitration  by  adopting  it  as  their  own 
settled  international  practice,  and  to  treat  all  social  <|uestions  from  the 
standpoint  of  conscience  and  e(|uity.  The  Alabama  and  15ehring  Sea  arbi- 
trations have  been  an  object  lesson  to  the  world  more  potent  in  exhibiting 
the  true  s|)irit  of  Christianity  than  millions  of  printed  pages  or  the  persua- 
sive voices  of  a  hundred  messengers  of  the  Cross.  It  is  only  ninety-nine 
years  since  the  eminent  I'Almuiul  lUirke  used  language  respecting  the 
French  people  which  wouhl  now  be  denounced  as  unworlhv  of  .1  civilized 
man.  It  is  the  religious  mission  ol  the  I'".nglish-speaking  nations  to  form  a 
juster  estimate  oi  other  nations,  to  treat  all  men  as  entitled  to  respect,  to 
allow  ecuiscieiice  its  full  sway  in  all  our  dealings  with  them. 

((■)  To  the  semi-civilized  and  heathen  nations  our  religious  mission  is 
one  of  helplulness,  uplifting  and  enlightenment.     The  sympathies   of  our 
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( 'liiistMii    faill)    all    all    willi    tla'    |i(hii,    the    miITci mml;,    iIu-    ii^noianl,     llii' 
()|ij)rL's>uil. 

I  liu  liiijlilv  faviPU'd  niirllu'iii  laic^  arc  lalli-il  li\  (.•\(i\  |iiuin|iliiiL;  uf  lln.' 
law  1)1  liivu  1(1  gi(  to  the  lifl|i  of  tlif  lis>  lavdivi!  cniiiimiils  cif  ihc  Soiilli. 
Christ  hills  the  stnmg  to  hei|)  the  weak,  the  blessed  to  >iieeor  the  iiiililessed. 
the  free  to  deliver  the  enslaved,  the  saved  to  evaiii,'eli/e  the   unsaved. 

Hilt  we  lind  ourselves  conlroiited  and  thwarted  at  the  verv  ijalewav  of 
the  Asiatic  and  African,  as  well  as  the  I'olvnesian  races,  hv  that  monster  of 
hideous  mien,  the  snini  miri fiiiins,  the  accursed  l'',iiro|>can  greed  for  gold  ; 
gold  earned  at  anv  |)rice,  gold  in  exchange  for  o|)iuui,  gold  for  |)oisonous, 
maddening  liiiuors,  degrading  ami  cra/.ing  with  their  Hood  of  foulness  and 
death  men,  women  and  chddren,  made  in  the  image  of  (<od.  We  who  are 
strong,  are  hidden  l>y  our  Master  to  hear  the  inlirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
instead  of  this,  men  hearing  the  name  of  Christians,  are  shamelcsslv  taking 
advantage  of  their  weakness  for  the  lowest  and  most  groveling  motives  to 
betray  anddestrov  them.  While  we  thank  Cod  hir  the  great  itisurreetion  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  sixteenth  centurv  against  spiritual  ab.solutisrn  ;  for 
our  legacy  of  liberty,  its  j)rincii)les,  its  maxims  and  its  glorious  results  ;  for 
our  ])iire  and  peaceful  homes  ;  h)r  our  sacred  day  of  rest,  instituted  by  Cod 
himself,  honored  and  kept  i)ure  by  our  forefathers,  reverenced  and  enforceil 
by  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  the  critical  emergeiicv  of  war;  h)r  the  dig- 
nity and  hfinor  with  which  our  wdineii  are  crowned  ;  for  the  growing  abhor- 
rence of  war;  for  the  spirit  of  moral  and  social  reform,  and  for  the  Divine 
call  and  opporlmiity  to  go  forth  and  bless  the  nations;  let  us  all  resolve 
that  our  nation  and  people  shall  no  longer  be  compromised  bycomplicity  in 
these  accursed  forms  of  sordid  tratlic. 

Our  mission  is  one  of  peace.  We  are  to  guarantee  to  our  sons  anil 
daughters  of  toil  one  full  day's  rest  in  seven  ;  an  eijuitable  adjustment  of 
all  social  and  labor  questions  that  arise  ;  the  protection  of  our  children  from 
the  gilded  temi)ting  cup  which  at  last  "  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth 
like  an  adder."  W'e  are  not  to  be  ashamed  of  that  Divine  Hook  which  has 
made  the  difference  between  North  and  South  America,  between  Great 
Hritain  and  the  S(>anish  peninsula. 

This  then  is  our  mission  :  that  we  who  are  made  in  the  image  (jf  (Jod, 
should  remember  that  all  men  are  made  in  (Joil's  image.  To  this  divine 
knowledge  we  owe  all  we  are,  all  we  hope  for.  We  are  rising  gradually 
towards  that  image,  and  we  owe  to  our  fellow  men  to  aid  them  in  returning 
to  it  in  the  glorv  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  h(diness.  It  is  a  celestial  privi 
lege  and  with  it  comes  a  high  responsibility,  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 

In  the  palace  of  Behjeh,  or  Deliglit,  just  outside  the  fortress  of  Acre, 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  there  died  a  few  months  since  a  famous  I'ersian  sage, 
the  Babi  saint,  named  Helia  Allah  the  "Glory of  God  "  -the  head  of  tnat 
vast  reform  party  of  I'ersian  Moslems,  who  accept  the  New  Testament  as 
the  Word  of  God  and  Christ  as  the  deliverer  of  men,  who  regard  all  nations 
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:i>  one,  and  all  mcii  a>  lnnlln'is.      I  jini'  vi'ar.s  aijii  ln'  ua^xi^iu-il  nv  a  ('am 
lir  iilyc  M-liiilar,  and    L;a\i-  iill<Taii(c.'-  Id  m'IiI  iiiR'iil.-~  ^n  iiuMi.',    mj   ( 'liri>l  liUt', 
III, it  \\i'  icpial  iIkiii  a>  uiii  ilusini,'  udiiI^  ; 

"  Thai  all  iialioMs  >liiiul(|  Ijuiniiu'  one  in  failli  ami  all  imn  a^  lirotliuis  ; 
llial  tlic  IxiikIs  III  alk'L'lion  ami  iniilv  liulwcoii  llic  huii.s  of  men  .slmuld  la- 
slicnutlii'iR'd  ;  lliat  (livt-rsily  of  rcliuiim  slmiild  cease  and  dirferenees  nf  race 
lie  anniille<l  ;  what  liann  is  llierc  in  lliis  .■'  \'el  so  it  shall  lie.  These  fiiiit- 
less  strifes,  ihese  ruimius  wars  shall  |iass  away,  and  Ihe'  Mdsl  (Ireat  I'eace' 
shall  come.  I  to  not  yon  in  Mtirope  need  this  also?  Let  not  a  man  ylorv- 
in  this,  that  he  loves  his  country  ;  let  him  rather  gloiy  in  this,  that  he  loves 
his  kind." 
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IIll';   SIMRII"  .WD   .MISSION   Ol-     IMIK   .\  I'OS  TOMC 
ClirRlll   OK  ARMKM.X. 

I'lV    l)ll.\NNi:s    Cll.VlsCHlMV.AN. 

The  Armenian  C'hurch  is  the  oldest  Chri  .tian  church  in  the  world. 

I'lccause  ol  its  past  it  has  a  peculiar  |)lace  amoni,' other  churches.  While 
the  church  is  only  one  element  in  the  lives  of  other  nations,  in  .Vrmenia  it 
embraces  the  whole  life  of  the  nation.  I'he  .Vrmeiiians  love  their  countrv, 
because  tliev  love  t'hristianit . . 

The  construction  of  the  .\rmeniaii  Chinch  is  simple  and  apostolic.  It 
is  independent  and  national.  The  ordinarx'  clergy  are  elected  bv  each  par- 
ish. I'.ach  chinch  beiiit;  free  in  its  home  work,  thev  are  all  bound  with  one 
another,  and  so  form  a  unitv.  The  people  share  largely  in  the  work  of  the 
church.      The  clergv  exists  for  the  pciple,  and  not  the  iieojile  for  the  clergv. 

The  -Xrmenian  clergy  have  always  been  |)ioneers  in  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  nation.  Thty  have  been  the  bringers-in  of  Kur(i[)ean 
civilization  to  their  ])eople.  I'hey  have  been  tirst  in  danger  and  first  in  civ- 
ilization. 

The  s|)irit  of  the  Armenian  Church  is  tolerant.  lAerv  dav,  in  our 
churches,  |>rayers  are  offered  for  all  those  who  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Most  High  in  sincerity. 

'l"he  .Armenian  Church  does  not  like  religious  disputes.  .She  has 
defended  the  ideals  of  Christianity  more  with  the  led  blood  of  her  children 
than  with  big  volumes  of  controversies.  She  has  alwavs  insisted  on  the 
bidtherhooil  of  all  Christians. 

'I'he  Armenian  Church  has  a  great  literature,  which  has  had  a  vast 
influence  over  the  people.  Itut  Ihe  purifying  intluence  of  our  church  appears 
chiefly  in  the  familv.  For  an  .\rmenian  the  family  is  sacred.  I'lthiudogists 
ask  with  reason:  "How  can  we  explain  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  through  the  tire  and  sword  of  four  tlmusand  years  ?  "•  'Ihe 
solution  of  this  riddle  is  in  the  |)ure  family  life. 
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(;c'i,t,'i;i|iliiLMlly,  Aiincnia  is  llic  IniilKc  l)tlw(iMi  Asi:i  ami  Ijimiic.  All 
llic  iialiciiis  <if  Asia  liavu  tia\Llcii  uvci  liiis  liri(i,L;i'.  <  >iii'  lanmit  show  a 
siiiglu  year  in  llic  Icuil;  pasl,  tlnoiii'li  which  .she  has  ciijuvcd  peace.  Kvcry 
one  of  hei-  stones  has  Keen  hapti/ed  many  limes  with  the  saeieil  blood  of 
marlvrs.  Her  rivers  have  (lowed  with  the  i)lood  and  tears  of  the  Armenian 
iiatinn.  Surrounded  hy  non-Christian  and  anti-Christian  peoples,  she  has 
kept  her  t'hristianity  and  her  independent  national  ehureh.  Throunh  the 
darkness  of  the  atjes  siic  has  been  a  bright  torch  in  the  Orient  of  ("hrislianity 
and  civilization. 

.Ml  her  neighbors  have  passetl  away  the  .\s.syrians,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Partisans,  and  tiie  I'ersian  lire-worshii)ers.  Armenia  lierself  has  lost 
■;  "vi' ;■,•  ■  ciiiwn  and  scepter  are  gone;  peace  and  happiness  have 
iiT  ,  (  r  remains  oidv  the  cross,  tiie  sign  of  niartvrdom.  Vet  the 
ArnuMi  ,1  (1  ^tiil  lives.     Wiiy  ?      To  falliil  the  work  she   was  calletl   to 

do;  to  spread  livili/atioii  among  the  ]ieoples  of  this  part  of  .Asia,  and  she 
lias  :  'II  vitality  enough  to  fullill  this  mission.  I'or  this  struggling  and 
aspir.   ,r  '  h  wc  ■  vour  sympathy.       To  help  the  .Armenian  Churcii 

is  to  liel[i  h'.iiiianilv. 


THE  (IRKKK  CHURCH. 

]5v  Rkv.  I'.  I'ui.wiiiDi.is,  <>i'   line   (i.<i:KK  CinKtii,  of  Chicmki. 

I  come  into  your  presence  as  a  representative  of  the  truths  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  tu  greet  you  with  our  love.  A  man  of  Judea  preached, 
saying  :  "  I  am  the  Truth,  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World,  1  will  send  to  the 
world  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  the  Truth,  and  he  will  say  every 
truth."     Has  that  man  spoken  the  truth  ? 

I  read  the  scriptures  and  1  see  that  our  Jesus  Christ  sent  his  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  the  Truth,  to  all  the  disciples  without  exception.  The 
Apostles  were  the  first  Christian  Church  with  th:  Spirit  of  the  Truth.  But 
the  Apostles  sometimes  disjnited  among  themselves  upon  religious  f)uestions. 
'I'hey  decided  it,  however,  by  leaving  it  to  the.\p)stles  and  elders  of  the 
church.  Has  the  Orthodox  Church  kept  this  example  of  the  Apostles  ; 
namely,  the  discussion  and  the  union  after  the  decision  ?  Let  us  look  at 
the  history  of  the  church.  The  Jews  of  Judea,  according  to  the  prophets, 
were  waiting  for  a  Messiah.  When  in  the  fullness  of  time  a  child  was  born 
in  Bethlehem,  and  when  he  was  old  enough  to  preach  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he  met  great  opposition  until  he 
was  crucified.  After  his  resurrection  his  disciples  continued  the  work  of 
their  teacher,  and  the  subject  of  their  teaching  was  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  crucilied.  St.  Paul,  a  learned  Jew,  at  tirst  a  persecutor  of  Chris- 
tianity, finally  became  the  chosen  vessel  of  Jesus  Christ.     Jesus  Christ  was 
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In  llu'  Jews  ;i  mmiiiImI  .iliil  111  llic  (iiciks  :i  |(iii|i.s1iiks>  I  lii'  ii|Hi>lk:,  ln'^ail 
;it  lir>l  tlicii  incacliiiiL;  aiiiniii;  llioii  npin|i.ili  iiil>,  llu'  .|i'\v>.  hut  llioii  lullKWL'r.s 
WL'ic  lew.  I'liiii  lliL'v.  ;ui(l  i'>|ic(iMll\  Si.  I'luil,  M|i|ilii(l  In  llic  iimIiuiis.  and 
opL'iialK' 111  111,'  ( lucks  of  .\sia  Miiiur;  allciwards  In  llic  I  lu'ssalnniaiis 
ami  l'liiliii|)iaiis,  111  Macfdmiia,  In  .\llu'iiiaiis,  ('miiilliiaiis  and,  al  last,  to 
Knnians,  m  In  ilu'  lows  and  (iri'cks  nf  Knnic. 

Sonic  Ciicck  (Jiristian  cliinilics  had  been  cstalilishcd,  and  for  that 
reason  the  evanL,'ciists  wrolc  tncii  i,'iis|)ci  in  llictlicck  lani,'uai,'c,  as  other 
disciples  did  tiicir  epistles.  1  said  aliovc  thai  Chrislianity  met  a  great  oppo 
sition.  It  was  to  liiflit  a^ainsl  all  llic  icliLjions  of  that  epoch.  The  uniperois 
of  koine  armed  themselves  at,'ainsl  it,  and  llie  weapon  cut  off  tender  and 
fcehlc  cre;\tiires.  Ihit  Chrislianily  heeamc  the  reli,i,'iiin  of  Ihc  Roman  states. 
.Meainvhile  the  opposilioii  lonliniicd  under  other  shapes  of  false  Christian 
philosophv,  that  js,  Ihe  heresii^s,  and  it  liegan  lo  enter  the  enelosiirc  ol  the 
church  miller  the  shape  of  Irnlh  and  anilaled  the  peaie  of  the  church. 
Clouds  of  heresies  troiililcd  Ihe  ceremony  of  Ihe  church,  which  cut  them  off 
liv  the  weapon  of  the  true  doclrine.hy  the  weapon  of  the  llolvdhost  accord- 
ing to  the  examples  of  Ihe  apostles,  and  thev  guarded  the  Christian  iloctrine 
far  from  any  error.  .Ml  Ihcsc  synods  agreed  ahoul  the  Christian  and  evan- 
gelical truths  and  ciim|)nseil  the  CHiristian  creed  as  it  is  to-day  except  the 
filioiiiir,  which  cnlered  into  the  church  without  the  ecumenical  decision,  at 
the  ninth  century.  .\nd  the  opinion  of  the  whole  church  was  one,  and  thev 
had  true  love  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Chost.  In  that  time 
have  been  seen  most  eminent  theologians.  Christian  philosophers  and 
writers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  most  of  them  took  part  in  these 
synod  .s. 

Unfortunately  human  interest  and  human  pride  united,  entered  at  the 
ninth  century  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  church,  and  a  great  schism  and 
division  followed  between  the  V.\\>i  .md  the  West.  This  division  resulted  in 
retarding  Christianity  and  in  the  progress  of  Mohammedanism,  whose  motto  is 
"  Kill  the  Intulels,"  because  every  one  who  is  not  a  Mohammedan,  according 
to  the  Koran  of  the  I'ro[)het,  is  an  inlulcl,  is  a  dog. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  sj)eak  about  Turkish  tvranny,  but  I  will  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  Christian  kings  of  Kiirope.  The  people  of  the  Orient 
suffered  and  still  suffer;  Christian  virgins  are  dishonored  by  the  followers  of 
the  Moslem  I'rophet,  and  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  not  considered  as  precious 
as  that  of  a  dog.  Hut  the  kings  of  Kurope  'he  Christian  kings,  thinking 
onlv  of  themselves  and  their  interests,  see  from  afar  this  barbarous  state  of 
affairs,  but  without  sym|)athy,  :ind  for  that  reason  I  stated  that  politics  had 
entered  the  church. 

Regarding  the  Orthodox  Church,  we  are  true  to  the  examples  of  the 
apostles;  we  follow  ihe  same  road  in  religious  i|uestions  and  after  discussion 
do  not  accept  new  dogma  without  the  agreement  of  the  whole  ecumenical 
church  ;  neither  ilo  we  adopt  any  dogma  other  than  that  of  the  one  united 
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mill  iindivich'd  iliiiicli  wlm^if  (loclriiic  liiis  licfii  fulluvviMl  iinlil  lu  diiv.  Tlii' 
(  Ii'IIiikIiix  A|iiisli)lii'  ('Mllmlic  (luiicli  iMnitaiiis  niniu'  (lilfi-iL'iil  naliniis,  aixl 
I'vi'ivoiiu  of  iIk'iii  um'.s  il>  own  l:iiii,'iiiit,'f  in  llic  mass  and  lilany  and  tfDveins 
its  L'luitcli  independent Iv ;  imt  all  llicse  nations  have  the  sanif  faith,  'riif 
palriaiclis,  ini-tropdlilaiis,  aiilihisliops  and  liisliops  are  all  ei|ual.  'Ihere  is 
n(i  difference  in  their  rank  ;  freedom,  fraternity  and  ceremony  ranije  hetween 
them.  This  is,  in  short,  the  chiir<'li  which  I  represent,  the  church  whicii 
does  not  re'inest  the  authorilv  over  cither  churclies  or  mix  itself  in  politics 
—  the  church  of  the  .\pi)stles  who  had  the  spirit  of  truth.  And  can  we 
say  that  the  truth,  far  from  auv  error,  is  not  found  in  such  a  church  ? 

In  (inishinj,'  this  short  accouni  of  my  church  I  raise  my  eyes  on  high  and 
])ray  : 

(),  thou  Holy  (Ihost,  the  Spirit  of  the  'I'rulh,  thou  who  illuminated  the 
Holy  Apostles,  thou  who  illuminated  tin  saints  apostolic,  thy  united  and  uiuli- 
vided  church  and  svnods;  (  )  thou  I  lolv  (ihost  who  illuminates  every  man 
coining  into  the  world;  thou  who  didst  illuminate  Columlius  the  hero  to  give  the 
whole  continent  to  humanity;  thou  who  <liilst  illuminate  this  glorious  people 
of  America  to  light  against  slavery  and  for  freerlom ;  thou  who  didst  illumin- 
ate the  eminent  ]>residents  of  this  Religious  Congress,  from  which  an  immense 
light  will  he  Sjjread  over  all  the  world  ;  (>  thou  Holy  (Jhost,  hear  my  hundile 
prayer  and  grant  us  that  all  men  of  the  earth  may  become  one  llock  under 
one  Shepherd — and  that  our  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  Head  of  the  Church. 


INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE  AND  AMITY. 

By  Ki:v.  S.  1..  Baldwin,  1)1).,  oi"  Nicw  York. 

It  is  only  by  justice  that  real  amity  between  nations  can  be  secured. 
The  true  Ijasis  for  international  conduct,  as  for  that  of  the  individual,  is  the 
golden  rule.  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  shouhl  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Or  the  rule  laid  down  by  Confucius,  which 
maybe  calleil  a  negative  form  of  the  golden  rule,  "  What  you  do  not  like 
when  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others."  Between  the  old  brute  law  of 
"  n\ight  makes  right "  and  the  Christian  teaching  of  justice,  ba.sed  on  a  love 
for  our  fellow-men,  there  is  no  middle  ground. 

In  order  'hat  there  may  be  pleasant  relations  between  nations,  treaties 
are  formed.  Of  course,  the  object  of  surli  treaties  should  be  to  secure  and 
preserve  peace  and  good-fellowshij),  and  to  do  tins  by  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  justice  and  righteousness  in  all  dealings  with  each 
other.  Justice  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  on  the  Geary  law,  well  said: 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.B,  * 
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"Aliens  (lipiniiilcil  \sillilii  llir  iniiiih  \  Uv  ils  i''':i.->ciil  iiic  ciilillcd  lo  .ill 
tile  i,'iiiiiaiilii>  III!  Ilic  iiKilii  liiiii  ipf  iliiii  luiMiii  Mini  |iiii|icrh  wliiili  arc 
j^i't'iiri'il  t(i  iiiitivi'lioiii  lili/.ciis.  riif  iiiuiiiciil  :iii\  liiiiii.iii  ln'iim  iDiiu'swilliin 
till.' jurisdiction  iif  llic  rnilcd  Stiitfs,  with  the  ((Piisonl  nf  llii' ijovci  iiiiiunt 
and  such  oonsi'iil  will  alw;ivs  iif  iinpiifd  wlicii  imt  i'X|ni'ssl\  witliludd,  and 
ill  the  case  of  the  Chinese  lalxireis  hefure  us  was  in  lei  ins  niveii  iiv  treaty 
lie  becomes  sulijeet  to  all  their  laws  and  aineiiahle  to  tiieir  punishment  and 
entitled  to  their  proteclioii.  Arliitrary  and  despotic  aiithoritv  can  no  more 
he  exercised  over  tiiein  with  reference  to  their  jjcrsoiis  and  pid|)ertv  Ihaii 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  native  Imrii  citi/.ens.  Thev  differ  oiilv 
from  liti/eiis  in  the  respect  that  thev  cannot  vole  or  liold  aiiv  puhlic  ollice. 
As  men  haviiii,'  our  common  humanity  they  are  prtilectcd  hy  all  tiic  ijuaraii 
tees  of  the  constitution.  To  hohl  thai  they  are  sui)ject  to  any  differeiil  law, 
or  are  less  protected  in  aiiv  particular  is,  in  my  judtinieiit,  attaiiist  the  teacli- 
int;s  of  our  history,  the  practice  of  our  ,L(overiimcnt  and  the  ian,i,'uat,'e  of  our 
constitution. 

Certainlv,  the  object  of  all  treaties  between  nations  must  include  and 
keep  foremost  the  idea  of  securing,'  exact  justice  to  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  nations  re|)resented.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  no  less  true  that  treaties  (iiice 
made  should  be  faithfully  kept  by  both  parties  to  the  agreement.  This  has 
always  been  the  accepted  jirinciple  of  civili/ed  nations.  N'othini,'  is  con- 
sidered more  sacred  than  a  treat\,  and  by  llie  constitution  of  the  I'nited 
States,  the  treaties  made  by  the  i;o\friiment  were  |)laced  with  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  enacted  under  it  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

If  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  may  be  set  aside  at  the  caprice  of  one  partv 
without  aiiv  consultation  with  the  other,  by  mere  lei,'islative  enactment,  thev 
become  of  little  value.  A  Christian  nation  shoulil  repudiate  any  deflection 
from  the  original  principles  of  lidelity  to  treaty  obliijations. 

In  further  pur.suance  of  justice,  it  is  evident  that  in  case  of  disagreement 
between  nations  they  should  come  to  good  understanding  without  resorting 
to  the  barbarous  practice  of  war.  Christian  princii)le  suggests  in  such  cases 
that  other  nations  be  called  in  to  arbitrate. 

In  the  light  of  justice  the  duty  of  strong  nations  towards  weak  ones  is 
clear.  It  is  to  treat  thein  as  weak  children  in  a  loving  family  are  treated,  the 
Stronger  ones  emulating  each  other  in  a  strife  for  preeminence  in  kindness 
of  treatment  toward  tho.se  who  need  it  most.  Thus  among  nations  just 
rights  will  b-e  secured  to  all  and  injustice  be  preventeil.  The  weak  will  be 
as  well  off  as  the  strongest,  because  the  strcuigest  will  combine  to  secure 
every  just  right  to  the  weakest. 

One  most  important  matter  to  be  considered  at  this  time  is  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  question  of  immigration.  No  just  objection 
can  be  made  to  laws  intended  to  secure  the  welfare  of  a  country,  to  protect 
it  against  anarchists,  law  breakers  and  harmful  immigrants  of  every  kind. 
But  any  discrimination  against  any  race  or  people,  as  such,  is  of  the  nature 
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•  if  nil  cssi'iilial  iiiiii!>lii'('  and  cmiiiihI  Ih'  dcrL'ink'cl  mi  iinv  |)i'iii<  ipli'  of  I)iviiii: 
HI  liiiiiiaii  law.  If,  as  an  illiislriniiN  insiaiicc  nf  liciw  ikiI  Ici  iln  ii,  u(  i'\aniiiR' 
I  lie  ( III  M I  ml  ipf  till-  I  nihil  Stall's  ynv  fniiiii-iil  in  i(i;aiil  to  I  lie  <  Iiiikm-  in  the 
IIliIiI  III  iIr'  |ii  ini'i|il('s  laiil  iluwn,  uc  lan  mily  lie  lilkil  witli  Iniinilialiun. 
Many  iiislainus  niiylil  lie  i,'ivtn  slmwinv;  lliu  liai(lslii|i.s  wliiili  wiic  i'\|ifii 
elUfil  iinilii  fiiiinur  laws,  Inil  in  iSi).!  anulliLT  law,  still  nmit'  iinjiisl  ami 
iipprcssivi,  \  iiilaliiii;  imiix'  liiinl.iiiK'nlally  mii  snkinn  tuMtits  with  (liiiia, 
was  I'liai'tcil,  wliiili  is  kimwii  as  tlio  (iuaiy  law.  <  Mi  this  Jiistiio  {'iflil  Wfll 
said  : 

Tlu'  iMinislinu'iil  is  lu'vunil  all  R'asim  in  ils  scvciilv.  Il  is  mil  uf  all 
|)iii|)iiitimi  111  till'  alk'ijid  nllfiisi'.  It  is  ciiii'l  and  niiiisiial.  .\s  In  ils  cni- 
cdty,  niithinu  can  (.'xciud  a  fmcilik'  (k|imtaliiiii  Irmn  a  cmmliv  nl  mic's  irsi- 
ik'iiii'  and  llu'  hrfalsiin,'  up  uf  all  lolalimis  uf  frimidsliip,  familv  and  Inisi 
iR'ss  iIr'iv  i'miliai.ti.'il.  I  w  ill  |)nisiiL'  lliis  siilijiit  im  fiiitliti.  TIr- ik'cisimi 
of  the  cmirl  and  llic  saiRlmn  it  would  uivo  to  k'yislalion  ikpii\ini,'  lusnk'Ht 
aliens  ol  IIr'  unaraiiti'is  of  the  lonslilnlimi  till  iiu'  uilli  appnlicnsimi. 
riii.su  giiaiantfcs  yro  of  pi  ictdi'ss  value  lo  e\ei\  icsident  in  lln'  loiintrv, 
wliutlicr  iili/eii  or  alien.  I  eannot  Iml  iei,'aid  the  ileeisimi  as  a  blow  auaiiisl 
cmistiliitimial  lilu'ity  when  it  deilau's  that  Cmiynss  has  the  riuht  to  disre- 
gard the  unaiantees  of  the  eonslitiitioii  intended  fm  all  men  dmniciled  in 
the  countrv,  with  the  consent  ol  the  i,'i)veininent,  in  llii'ir  rights  of  ])ei'son 
and  properly. 

'I'hcsc  words  are  none  too  stroiiu.  <  *iir  treaty  had  inomised  lo  these 
men  the  same  tieatnieiit  aeeorded  to  the  liti/eiis  or  siilijects  of  the  must 
favored  nation,  but  this  solemn  promise  seems  lo  ha\e  been  utierlv  ii,'nored 
wiien  thi.s  unbliishinj,'  violation  of  mir  treaty  was  enacted  into  so-called  law. 
What  a|)iilm,'v  is  there  for  such  action  ?  None  whatever.  'i"he  reasons 
urjjed  aijainst  the  Chinese  have  been  frequently  shown  lo  be  williont  weiijht. 

The  true  course  for  us  to  take  in  this  mailer  is  to  recover  frmii  the 
fright  into  wiiich  we  iiave  allowed  political  demagogues  to  throw  us,  and 
in  a  manly  and  Christian  way  to  proceed  at  once  to  conform  our  govern- 
mental action  to  the  earliest  and  best  traditions  of  the  republic.  Only  in 
this  way  may  we  expect  the  lilessing  of  (Jod  and  ultimate  honor  and  .uicces.s 
as  a  nation,  for  it  still  remains  true  that  "  Kighteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  .sin  is  a  reproach  to  anv  people,"  and  the  law  of  Cod  still  remains. 
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UKV.   I".   I'lII  AMliOl.lS,   UKSIUKNT  I'KIKST  OK    IHK  CKKIK.  ClUKCII, 

IN  CIIICAOO. 

"  I  oo  NOT  COMK  lo  I  [^Acjr  YOU  A  NKW  cfisiia.  iiixArsii:  (iiu  (iosiici.  is  always  nuu.     you 

KNOW  VKKY  \YKI,1.  TFIAT  IIS  IKUIllS  AliK  INt  IIAN(.i:Alll.K  AND  ETKKNAl,  llllv  KUDDKK  Ol-  1  HE 
ACTION  Ol'  KYKKY  IIIKISTIAN,  IHK  CflHI!  OK  SAI.\AIION,  Fill'  1  COM  K  INTO  YOIK  rRKSKNCK  AS 
A   KKl'RKSKMA'lIYK  ol-    TIM-:    IM'IMS    oh    Till-     OKIllo|lo\  (IMKCll  AND   I  o  ( ,UI' K I    \oi'  UIIM  OIK 


Sir 


MKN  ARK  ALRF:AI)Y   HROTIIKRS. 

HV    I'KINCK    SKKCK    Wiil.KoNSKV,    i>F    KiSSIA. 


CiiicAdo,  Si'pt.  15,  i8q.v 

PKINt'K  SKRCK  VVoi.KoNSKV.  -  Dkar  Sir:  'Ihcrc  Will  be  il  imililljf 
next  Miiiulny,  Sept.  18.  at  4  i'.  M.,  in  Kooni  23  f)f  the  Art  i'aliux-,  to  deeiclo, 
if  possililc,  u|)(tn  a  formula  which  may  -serve  as  a  ImukI  for  univer.sal  iirolhcr- 
luxid. 

One  representative  of  each  faith  and  order  will  he  invited.  'I'lie  invita- 
tion is  hereby  extended  to  yourself.     Voiirs,  respectfidly, 

TlllDliORI.  F.  .Skw^rI). 

When  T  received  the  above  invitation  I  did  not  know  whether  this  would 
be  a  private  ^atherinf^,'  for  a  friendly  exclian>,'e  of  ideas  or  a  public  session 
with  regular  speeches  and  addresses,  but  the  appeal  touched  me  too  pro- 
foundly not  to  try  to  |)repare  mvself  for  both.  In  the  followinj,'  lines  I  lake 
the  liberty  of  .setting  forth  the  ideas  which  have  been  suggested  to  nie  by  Mr. 
Seward's  invitation. 

Much  has  been  spoken  of  universal  brotherhood  during  these  last  weeks, 
and  still  a  kind  of  doubt  prevents  us  from  trusting  in  any  pal|>alile  result. 
l'"(»r  a  long  time  I  have  been  searching  for  the  reason  of  that  doubt,  which 
never  ceased  trailing  clouds  upon  the  pure  sky  '.hat  shined  over  those  broth- 
erly gatherings;  and  I  think  I  linally  have  found  the  reason. 

We  speak  of  brotherhood  as  of  a  thing  to  be  foundeil.  I'eople  seem 
to  sav :  "We  are  not  brothers,  but  let  us  try  to  become  so.  N'es,  let  us  try 
to  become  brothers,  though  difficult  it  may  be;  let  us  strive,  for  \vc  are  civil- 
ized people,  and  there  is  no  real  civilization  without  brotherhood.  Jirother- 
hood  is  the  crowning  of  all  civilization." 

Alas,  l)rotherhood  is  not  the  crowning — it  is  the  basis,  and  if  a  civiliza- 
tion is  not  l)uilt  on  that  basis,  no  posterior  efforts  can  remedy  the  evil.  It  is 
not  to  become  brothers.  We  must  try  not  to  forget  that  we  are  brothers.  It 
is  not  because  we  are  civilized  that  we  speak  of  instituting  a  universal  broth- 
erhood on  earth.  It  is  because  we  are  not — or,  far  more,  because  we  are 
wrongly  civilized  that  we  strain  <jur  brains  to  institute  a  C(m(!iti(^n  that  never 
ceased  to  exist.  Not  by  instituting  .societies  or  associations  shall  we  insj)ire 
feelings  of  i)rotherhood,  but  in  breaking  the  exclusiveness  of  those  which  exist. 

We  must  not  forget  that  associations  are  not  tiie  aim,  but  only  the 
instrument.  If  we  regard  those  "religious  clubs"  as  an  aim  in  them- 
selves, our  membership  becomes  a  seclusion  from  the  resi  of  humanity;  an 
end  instead  of  a  beginning;  it  generates  death  instead  of  generating  life. 
It  is  not  what  we  do  when  we  go  to  the  meeting,  nor  the  fact   of  our  going 
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tliiit  is  ini|)(iitiiiit,  l)iit  wlial  wc  dn  when  \w  \vi\\v  llic  incftiiii;.  Wlirii  we 
l)C'lii-vu  that,  wi-  will  sro  thai  assncialudis  and  cIiiIin  arc  iint  tin- |iiiii(i|)iil 
IhiiiK.  We  will  lint  hrealhe  willicmt  full  him,'s  until  the  <lay  we  iinilerslain' 
llint  lunnan  lirntherhoud  is  iidt  a  ijuestinn  of  l)a(lt{e,  itnd  that,  if  we  really 
wish  to  liriiiK  hrntherhoiKl  in  life,  we  have  to  turn  nur  e\e^  olher  ways. 
Where  ?    'I'his  is  the  Ki't-'ul  i|iiestiiiii. 

OurnKKlern  civili/atimi  -or,  rather,  let  us  not  u.'-e  tiiis  word,  fur  it  mi|i 
prises  a  perfectiiMi,  and  heme  eaiinut  lie  .i|i|ilied  to  anythini,!  that  exists  c>u 
earth— nit,  we  will  say  nur  wavs  of  leaehiiii,' and  learn inv'.  there  is  the  evil 
we  must  li>{ht  against  if  we  want  to  <leliver  the  idea  of  human  hrotherhnnd 
friiiii  the  dust  and  smoke  and  mud  which  enver  it,  sn  that  we  are  aide  to 
fdi'Xet  that  it  exists  and  speak  of  it  as  a  new  thiiii;  to  he  instituted.  Our 
ways  of  teaehinis'  are  the  evil,  so  I  said  and  so  I  repeat.  l''or  our  ways  of 
teaching  are  shameful.  l-'roni  chihlhood  on  we  are  taii,i{lit  that  human 
lieinj,'s  are  divided  as  civili/eil,  eiilinhleneil,  uncivilized,  liarliarians,  ete.  -I 
do  not  know  the  exaet  delinitinns  used  in  .\inerican  sehool-hooks,  nor  dn  I 
know  the  e.xact  ^roup  to  whieli  I  iiave  !■  l-elmii,',  as  lieiiii;  a  Kussian  hut 
the  fact  is  that  from  our  ehildiiood  on  we  are  trained  to  divide  those  whom 
we  call  our  lirothers  into  different  categories,  accnrdinj,'  to  their  more  or  less 
proxiniitv  to  those  summits  of  livili/.atioii,  the  lieiielits  of  which  we  eiijov, 
and  the  more  iearninj,'  we  want  to  show  the  more  we  accentuate  and  under- 
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lese  divisions  ol  liumanitv 


And  when  a  few  of  us  ,i(et  rid  of  that  hahii  of  classifying'  our  similars; 


when  we  at  last   liecome  aware  that  all  nations  are  coniposei 


dof 
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ourselves,  then  we  consider  this  cnnvictinii  as  our  highest  personal  merit 
and  the  greatest  proof  of  our  enlightenment  and  culture.  Is  it  realiv  to  our 
culture  we  owe  these  feelings  of  hrotherhood  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  to  the 
fact  of  having  succeeded   in  sliaking   off  from  our  so 
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lucati 


Now,  I  ask  vou  all  ;  Is  that  tiie  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  all  educa- 
tion? Just  allow  me  to  tell  you  what  liapjiened  to  a  Russian  i»easanl,  of 
course  uncivili>;ed.  Me  one  day  undertook  a  journey.  With  a  li.ig  on  his 
shoulders  he  started  off  and  walked  through  (lerniain-,  I'raiice,  a  part  of  Italv 
and  Austria  without  knowing  a  wnrd  of  any  other  language  hut  his  own. 
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When  he  came  back  his  land  owner,  the  civilized  man,  askeil  iiiii 

was  possible  he  could  make  himself  understood  in  foreign  countries  anmiig 


And    the    peasant    replied    in    the   most  ge 


nuuie   wav 


foreign    peo]ile  ' 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  they  understand  me,  are  they  not  human  lieings  like 

myself?" 

1  leave  you  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  rivili/ed  one,  and 
whether  I  am  wrong  in  affirming  that  our  modern  edmalioii  does  just  the 


contrary  of  what  it  shouli 


1  d< 


We  think   that   the   (luestion  of  universal  ludtlierhond  is  an  e<iiiL'atioiial 
rjuestion— that  it  ought  to  he  put  at  the  very  bottom  of  tiie  primary  school  ami 
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not  at  the  very  top  of  the  university.  And,  by  tiie  way,  do  )'ou  know  wliat  miiflit 
Ijecome  a  school  for  teaching  liuman  brotherhood  ?  The  Midway  I'hii.sance 
at  the  World's  Fair.  You  hardly  believe  that,  and  still  it  is  so,  and  if  I  tell 
you  why  you  will  agree  with  me. 

The  Midway  Plaisance  is  generally  considered  as  a  resort  of  pleasure. 
For  me  it  is  the  most  sad  thing  I  know,  because  it  is  human  life  exposed  as 
a  show,  human  beings  deprived  of  their  feelings  and  reduced  to  the  state  of 
a  catalogued  exhibit,  a  moving  panorama  of  human  empty  forms.  And  we 
civilized  people  who  go  rind  buy  our  entrance  to  the  Cairo  street  or  the  Ara- 
bian circus,  we  even  do  not  inquire  whetlier  these  Ininian  brothers  of  ours 
have  a  human  soul  under  their  intercs'ing  and  pictures(|ue  costifmes.  We 
look  at  those  Arabian  riders,  at  their  equestrian  exerci.ses,  the  showy  colors 
of  their  dresse.s,  their  movings,  their  wavings,  then'  cheering,  and  we  stare  at 
them  like  animals.  Hut  their  langur  ge  is  a  beautiful  one.  It  is  a  Jewel  set 
in  (llagree.  Their  poetry  is  the  finest  dream  humanity  has  dreamed.  No, 
don't  say  they  are  barbarians ;  don't  be  afraid  of  them;  step  closer.  You 
will  see  they  are  men  just  as  we. 

Remember,  you  cannot  become  a  brother  of  a  man  if  you  do  not  feel 
that  you  are  his  brother. 

So,  if  you  really  wish  that  humanity  should  be  united  in  feelings  of 
universal  brotherhood,  do  not  go  to  the  meeting,  do  not  become  a  member  of 
the  association,  but  going  home,  gather  your  children  and  tell  them  :  "Chil- 
dren, let  us  learn,  for  we  must  know  what  other  jieople  are,  becau.se  other 
people  are  our  brothers,  and  we  must  know  our  brothers,  because  if  we  do 
not  know  them  we  may  not  recognize  them,  and  it  is  a  crime  not  to  recog- 
nize one's  brother." 

These  are  my  ideas  on  human  brotherhood.  I  am  glad  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  ])roclaiming  them  publicly;  for,  after  having  written  this 
paper,  I  did  not  go  to  that  meeting,  but  I  want  those  who  asked  me  and 
exj)ected  me  to  go,  I  want  them  U)  know  why  I  did  not  go  and  why  I  never 
will. 


AMERICA'S  DUI'V    I'O  CHINA. 


Hv  Dk.  W.  a.  1'.  Makhn.  I'kksidkn  r  i>|.  i  m;  Imi'kkiai.  Tr.NciWKN 
C'oi.i.i.di:,  I'kkinc. 

It  is  iiol  cliiiniiiii,'  U»)  imicli  for  ('liristianily  In  a^scil  lliiit  licyoiid  all 
other  svsti-iiis  it  has  inadc  its  iiitluence  Icit  in  the  iimrality  (it  iiulividuals 
and  of  nations.  It  is  like  the  sun  which  not  only  floods  the  oaith  with  liL;ht, 
l)Ut  iinijaits  the  Ion  c  that  enables  her  to  ])ursue  herijathway.  Says  Sir  J, 
Mackintosh:  " 'I'he  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion  is  that 
spirit  of  universal  charity  which  is  the  living  principle  of  all  our  social 
duties."  -ind  l-ord  Bacon  says:  "There  never  was  an\'  philosophv,  relii,'- 
ion  or  other  discipline  which  did  so  jdainly  and  highly  exalt  that  good,  which 
is  conununicative  and  depress  that  good  which  is  private  and  particular  as 
the  Christian  Faith." 

It  has  been  well  said  "that  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Clnistii-nitv  that 
it  has  caused  the  sentiment  of  repentance  to  tinil  a  placi;  in  the  heart  cif 
nations."     This  is  the  sentiment  that  I  desire  to  evoke. 

l.el  it  not  be  fcjrgotten  that  to  China  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  of 
our  domestic  beverages  ;  for  the  elegant  ware  that  ailorns  our  table  ;  and  for 
those  splendid  dress  materials  that  set  off  the  beauty  of  our  women. 

To  China,  moreover,  we  are  indebted  for  at  lea>t  one  of  our  sciences  — 
one  which  is  doing  more  than  anv  other  to  transform  and  subjugate  the  ele- 
ments. Alchemy,  the  mother  of  our  modern  clieniistrv,  hatl  its  original  loot 
in  the  Chinese  philosophv  of  Tao  -<ine  of  the  religions  represented  here 
to-day. 

To  Chini\  beyond  a  doubt,  we  ;ue  indebted  for  the  motive  that  stimu- 
lated the  tienoese  navigator  to  undertake  his  adventurous  voyage  ;  and  to 
her  he  was  indebted  for  the  needle  that  guided  him  on  his  way.  Without 
China  fur  motive,  and  without  the  magic  finger  for  guide,  it  is  certain  thai 
Columbus  would  not.  have  made  his  \ovage;  and  it  is  highlv  probable  that 
we  should  not  have  been  holding  a  World's  I'air  at  this  lime  and  place. 
With  such  claims  on  our  grateful  recognition,  is  it  not  a  uial  i  of  surprise 
that  China  is  not  found  occupying  a  conspicuijus  i)lace  in  this  Columbian 
Exposition  ?  Could  anvtliing  have  been  more  fitting  than  to  have  had  the 
dragon  flag  floating  (jver  a  pavilion  draped  with  shining  silks — with  a 
pyramid  of  tea-chests  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  house  of  p(jrcelain 
surmounted  by  a  gigantic  compass  and  a  statue  cjf  China  beckoning  Colum- 
bus to  cross  the  seas  ? 

As  a  matter  of  form,  our  government  did  send  an  invitation  to  China 
Coypriylit,  iSgj,  by  J.  H.  H. 
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;is  to  otiier  countries,  to  participate  in  a  national  capacity.  Tf)  Chinese  eyes 
it  read  lii<e  tiiis  :  "  We  iiave  excluded  your  lal)orers  and  skilled  workmen 
liecause  our  people  dread  their  competition.  We  have  even  enacted  a  law 
that  not  one  of  them  who  turns  his  hack  on  our  shores  shall  he  permitted  to 
re-enter  our  ports.  Still  we  would  like  to  have  you  help  us  with  our  hit,' 
show  and  for  this  occasion  we  are  willing  to  relax  the  rigor  of.  our  rules  so 
far  as  to  admit  a  few  of  your  workingmen  to  aid  in  arranging  your  exhibit — • 
under  bond,  he  it  understood,  that  theyshall  clear  out  as  soon  as  the  display 
is  over.  What  wonder  that  a  proud  and  sensitive  government  declined  the 
lemi)ting  offer,  leaving  its  industries  to  he  represented  (if  at  all)  by  the  [jri- 
vate  enterprise  of  its  people  resident  in  the  United  .States  ? 

Here  is  China's  official  reply  as  communicated  by  Minister  Denby  in  a 
dispatch  li)  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Ke|)orting  an  interview  with  the  Chinese  premier,  I,i  Hung  Chong,  he 
says: 

"1  then  took  up  the  subject  of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  advised 
him  to  send  a  fleet  to  Hampton  Roads  to  show  the  world  the  great  progress 
China  has  lately  made  in  the  creation  of  a  modern  navy.  I  found,  however, 
that  it  was  useless  to  argue  the  subject  with  him.  He  said  he  would  not 
send  a  tieet ;  and  that  China  would  have  no  exhibition  at  Chicago.  I 
expressed  my  regret  at  this  //vrt/ww^?/ conclusion,  and  used  some  arguments 
to  make  him  recede  from  it— but  xin/hout  arail." 

"Who  is  my  neighbor?"  is  a  question  which  every  human  soul  is  bound 
to  ask,  in  a  world  in  which  mutual  aid  is  the  first  of  moral  laws.  The 
answer  given  by  Him,  who  better  than  any  other  expounded  and  exemplified 
the  laws  of  God,  is  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  It  is  an 
answer  that  sweeps  away  the  harriers  of  race  and  religion,  and  shows  us  the 
Samaritan  forgetful  of  hereditary  feuds  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
necily  Jew. 

Thus  China  is  our  neighbor,  notwithstanding  the  sea  that  rolls  between 
us,  -a  sea  which,  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  Roman  poet,  unites  rather  than 
divides.     Ves — China  which  faces  us  on  the  op])osite  shore  of  the  I'acilic    - 
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k'hich  occupies  a  domain  as  vast  anil  as 


)|)ulent  in  resources   as 


our 


own  -China,  teeming  with  a  po|)ulalion  live  times asgreat  as  ours  and  more 
accessible  to  us  than  to  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Christendom —China,  I 
sav,  is  preeminentlv  our  neighlxn-.  What,  then,  is  the  first  of  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  her?  It  is  un(|uestionably  to  make  her  ])eoplc  par- 
takers with  ourselves  in  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Here  in  this  Parliament  of  Religions  it  is  imnecessary  to  stoj)  to  prove- 
that  religion  is  our  chief  good,  and  that  every  man  who  feels  himself  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  clew  to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  earthly  evils  is 
bound  to  offer  it  to  his  brother  man. 

Who  that  believes  that  (in  Huddhistic  phrase)  "he  has  found  the  way 
out  of  the  bitter  sea,"  can  refuse  to  indicate  the  path  to  his  brother  man  ? 
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The  Utter  may  decline  to  follow  it,  hul  liiat  is  his  lookout;  he  iiuiv  even 
feel  oft>;nded  by  an  implied  assumption  of  supeiioritv ;  l)ut  oui<ht  a  legard 
for  susceptibilities  of  that  sort  to  dissuade  us  from  the  dutv  of  inipartiiii,'  nur 
knowledge?  "Why  should  we  not  send  religions  to  your  country.'''' 
once  said  to  me  a  distinguished  Chinese  prolessor  in  the  Imperial  University 
of  Peking.  Careful  not  to  say  that  it  was  "  because  water  does  noi  flow  up 
hill,"  I  replied — "Hyall  means;  send  them  and  make  the  experiment." 
"Hut  would  your  people  receive  them  with  favor?"  he  asked  again. 
"Certainly,"  said  1,  "instead  of  being  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
they  would  be  welcomed  to  our  city  halls,  and  their  message  would  be  heard 
and  weighed."  Do  \(>u  suppose  that  my  esteemed  colleague  at  mice  set 
about  forming  a  missionary  society  ?  He  was  priuid  of  his  position  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  and  proud  to  be  the  expositor  of  what  he  called 
"western  learning;"  but  his  faith  was  too  feeble  to  |)roinpt  to  effort  for  the 
propagation  of  his  religion.  He  was  a  Confucianist  and  believed  in  an 
over-ruling  power,  which  he  called  "Shangti"or  "Tien;"  and  had  some 
shallow  of  notion  of  a  life  to  come,  as  evidenced  by  his  worshi|)  of 
ancestors;  but  his  religion,  such  as  it  was,  was  wofuUy  wanting  in  vitality, 
and  marked  by  that  Sadduceean  indifference  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
leading  characteristic  of  his  school  despite  the  excellence  of  its  ethical 
system. 

Another  religi(jn  indigenous  to  China  is  Taoism  ;  but,  as  tlie  Chinese 
say  of  their  famous  Book  of  Changes,  that  "it  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the 
seas" — we  may  say  the  same  of  Taoism — it  has  nothing  that  will  bear 
transportation.  Its  founder  Laotsze  did  indeed  express  some  sublime  truths 
in  beautiful  language  ;  but  he  enjoined  retirement  from  the  world  rallier 
than  persistent  effort  to  improve  mankind.  His  followers  have  becoiiie 
sadly  degenerate;  and  not  to  speak  of  alchemy,  which  they  continue  to 
pursue,  their  religion  has  dwindled  into  a  compound  of  necromancy  and 
exorcism.     It  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  dead. 

Huddhism  has  a  nobler  record.  It  imported  into  China  tiie  elements  of 
a  spiritual  conception  of  the  universe.  It  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  a  hrin  belief  in  rewards  and  punishments.  It  lias  cherished 
a  spirit  of  charity  ;  and  in  a  word,  exercised  an  influence  so  similar  to  that 
of  Christianity  that  it  may  be  considered  as  iiaving  done  much  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  the  dissemination  of  a  higher  faith.  Hut  its  force  is  spent  and 
its  work  done.  Its  priesthood  have  lapsed  into  such  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  corruption  that  in  Chinese  Huddhism  there  np|)ears  to  be  no  possibility 
of  revival.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  exist  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  those  frogs  that  are  said  to  have  been  excavated  from  the 
stones  of  a  Buddhist  monument  in  India ;  which,  inhaling  a  breath  of  air, 
took  a  leap  or  two  and  then  expired.  Of  the  Buddhism  of  Japan,  which 
appears  to  be  more  wide-awake,  it  is  not  my  province  to  speak  ;  but  as  to 
that  of  China  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  no  power  can  galvanize  it  into  even 
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a  semblance  of  vitality.  One  mure  .service  it  has  rendered  111  addition  to 
those  enumerated — it  has  proven  the  possihility  of  a  religion  of  foreign 
origin  ac(|uiring  an  ascendency  over  the  Chinese  mind. 

'l"he  religion  of  the  state  is  a  heterogeneous  cult,  made  up  of  ceremonies 
borrowed  from  each  of  the.se  three  systems.  .And  oi  the  religion  of  the  pno- 
pie,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  consists  of  parls  of  ail  tiiiee  commingled  in 
each  individual  mind,  much  as  gases  are  mingled  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
without  any  definite  proportion. 

I^acli  of  these  systems  has,  in  its  measure,  served  liiein  as  a  useful  dis- 
cipline, tiiough  in  jarring  and  irreconcilable  discord  with  each  oilier,  liut 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Chinese  to  be  introduced  to  a  more  complete 
religion-  one  which  combines  the  merits  of  all  three,  while  it  heigiitens  them 
in  degree. 

To  the  august  character  of  .Shangti,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  known  but  neg- 
lected, feared  but  not  loved.  Ciiristianity  will  add  the  attraction  of  a  tender 
Father,  i)ringing  him  into  each  heart  and  house  in  lieu  of  the  fetiches  now 
enshrined  there.  Instead  of  liuddha,  the  Light  of  Asia,  it  will  give  them 
Christ,  tile  "  Light  of  the  World  ;  "  for  the  faint  hopes  of  iminort;ilitv  derived 
from  Taoist  discipline  or  IJiiddhist  transmigration,  it  will  confer  '.\  faith  that 
triumphs  over  death  an<l  the  grave  ;  and  to  crown  all,  bestow  on  them  the 
energy  of  the  Iloly(ihost  <|uicl;ening  the  conscience  and  sauctifving  the 
affections,  as  nothing  else  has  ever  clone. 

The  native  systems  bound  up  with  the  ab>urdilies  of  geonianey  and  the 
aiiominntions  of  animal  worshi|)  are  an  anaciironisni  in  the  age  of  steam- 
boats and  telegrajjlis.  When  electricity  has  come  forth  fifuii  its  hiding- 
place  to  link  the  remotest  (|u:ulers  of  their  land  in  instantaneous  syni])athy, 
ministering  light,  force  un<l  healing,  does  it  not  suggest  to  llieni  the  coming 
of  a  s])iritual  energy  In  do  the  same  for  the  human  sinii  ;* 

This  spiritual  power  1  li<ild  it  is  pieeminentiv  the  dut\  ^if  .\iiiericans 
to  seek  to  impart  to  the  ])eoplc  <if  (Jhina.  When  Christianity  comes  to 
them  from  Russia,  lOnglantl,  or  France,  all  of  which  have  pushed  their  ter- 
ritories up  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  the  Chinese  are  prone  to  sus|)ect  that 
evangelization  under  such  auspices  is  only  ;i  cloak  for  future  aggres- 
sion. It  is  not  Christianity  in  itself  that  they  object  to  so  much  as  its  con- 
nection with  foreign  power  and  foreign  politics. 

Now  these  imi)ediments  are  minimized  in  the  case  of  the  L'niled  Stales 
-a  country,  which,  until  the  outbreak  of  this  unhajipy  persecution  of  their 
countrymen,  was  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  their  best  friend,  because  an 
impossible  enemv.  Our  treaty  of  1.S5S  gives  ex|jression  to  this  feeling  bv  a 
clause  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the  Chinese  negotiators  to  the  effect  that 
whenever  China  finds  herself  in  a  difficulty  with  another  foreign  power  she 
shall  have  the  right  to  call  on  America  to  make  use  of  her  good  offices  to 
id'fect  a  settlement.  America  holds  that  proud  position  no  longer.  To 
such  a  pass  Wave  tilings  cunie  that  u  viceroy  who  has  always  been  friendly, 
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PRESIUKNT  W.  A.  I'.  MAKTIN,  V.U.,  I'KKINc;,  CHINA. 

"WHO  IS  MY  NF.IGHBOR  ?   IS    A  QUESTION  WHICH    KVERY   Hl'MAN    SOLX   IS   BOUND  TO  ASK    IN    A 
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CHRIST  SWEEPS  AWAY  THE  HARRIERS  OF  RACE    AND    RELIGION,  AND    SHOWS    IS  THE  SAMARITAN 
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and  at  times  has  been  regarded  as  a  patron  of  missionaries,  not  long  ago 
said  to  an  American  missionary  :  "  Do  not  come  back  to  Cliina,  stay  in 
your  own  country  and  teach  your  people  the  practice  of  justice  and  charity." 

This  brinj>s  us  to  the  duties  especially  incumbent  on  our  government, 
and  the  first  that  suggests  itself  is  that  of  protecting  American  interests. 
That,  you  may  say,  is  not  a  duty  to  China,  but  one  that  it  owes  to  its  own 
people.  True,  but  .\mericans  have  no  interest  that  does  not  imply  a  cor- 
resjjonding  good  to  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Take,  for  example,  our  commerce.  Do  we  impoverish  China  by  taking 
her  teas  and  silks  ?  Do  we  not  on  the  contrary  add  to  her  wealth  by  giv- 
ing in  exchange  the  materials  for  food  and  clothing  at  a  less  cost  than 
would  be  recjuired  fi)r  their  production  in  China  ?  The  value  of  our  com- 
mercial interests  in  that  empire  may  be  inferred,  better  than  from  any  minute 
statistics  from  the  fact  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  they  have  been  a 
leading  factor  in  the  construction  of  four  lines  of  railway  spanning  this  con- 
tinent and  of  three  lines  of  steainshi|)s  bridging  the  Pacific.  What  dimen- 
sions will  they  n(jt  attain  when  our  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  come  to  be 
filled  up  with  an  opulent  population  ;  and  when  the  resources  of  China  are 
developed  by  the  a|)plication  of  Occidental  methods? 

Had  Columbus  realized  the  grandness  of  his  discovery — and  had  he, 
like  IJalboa,  bathed  in  the  water  of  the  Pacific,  what  a  picture  would  have 
risen  before  the  eye  of  his  feivid  imagination,  -a  new  land  as  rich  as 
Cathay  -and  new  and  old  clasping  hands  across  a  l)road  expanse  of  ocean 
whitened  by  the  sails  of  a  prosperous  commerce,  .\lready  has  such  a  dream 
begun  to  he  fulfilled  ;  and  to  the  prospective  expansion  i)f  our  commerce 
fancy  can  hardly  assign  a  limit.  In  that  bright  reversion  every  son  of  our 
sfiil  and  every  adopted  citizen  has  a  direct  fir  indirect  interest. 

15ut  what  has  the  government  to  do  with  all  that,  beyond  giving  free 
scope  to  jirivate  enterpri.se?  Much,  in  many  ways  ;  but  not  to  descend  into 
particulars,  its  responsibility  consists  mainly  in  two  things,  both  negative  ; 
viz.,  not  by  an  injudicious  tariff  to  exclude  the  products  of  China  from  our 
markets,  and  not  to  divert  the  trade  of  China  into  European  channels  by 
]>lanting  a  bitter  root  of  hostility  in  the  Chinese  mind. 

Our  other  great  interest  is  the  commerce  of  ideas -the  propagation  of 
Christian  faith.  That,  you  will  say,  is  an  order  of  things  with  which  our 
government,  from  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  is  incapable  of  interfering. 

True,  it  may  not  resolve  itself  into  a  missionary  society,  any  more  than 
it  can  turn  it.self  into  a  commercial  company.  N'et  it  may  have  as  much  to 
do  with  religion  as  with  trade,  and  almost  in  the  same  way. 

It  cannot  refuse  to  be  interested  in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  bulk  of  our  people  (some  twenty 
million  church  members)  are  interested  in  it.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
for  favoring  and  encouraging  the  missionary  enterprise. 

Does  it  make  no  difference  to  us,  whether  we  have  for  our  vis-i-vis  on  the 
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other  shore  of  the  ocean  a  Christian  or  a  pagan  power?  I  low  different 
would  be  our  relations  with  Europe  were  the  reiigiouh  of  Asia  substituted 
for  her  Christian  institutions  !  It  was  the  possession  of  a  common  religious 
faith  that  molded  the  independent  states  into  one  family,  subject  to  a  c<jm- 
mon  code,  which  I'hillemore  calls  the  "Jus  commiiiK:  of  Christendom." 
"  (jreat  and  inestimable,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  on  the  jurisprudence  of  nations."  It  was  precisely 
the  want  of  these  doctrines  for  the  basis  of  a  common  code,  which,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Cushing,  led  the  negotiators 'of  our  earlier  treaties  with 
China  to  refuse  to  allow  our  peo|jle  to  be  subject  to  her  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. And  though,  as  I'hillemore  remarks, "  Events  which  are  now  happen- 
ing are  evidently  preparing  the  way  for  a  general  diffusion  of  international 
justice  amf)ng  nations  of  different  religious  creeds,"  is  it  not  obvious  that 
the  brotherhood  (jf  man  can  only  be  expected  to  follow  on  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Fatherhood  of  (jod  ? 

If  to  any  of  the  Euroi)ean  powers  it  be  an  object  to  prevent  China  from 
becoming  rich  and  |)<)werful,  let  them  discourage  her  from  the  adoption  of 
our  Christian  faith  ;  but  such  can  never  be  the  policy  of  the  I'nited  ."States, 
as  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her  power  and  much  to  gain  from  her  wealth. 
She  her.self  is  beginning  to  be  dimly  conscious  of  what  she  owes  to  the  labors 
of  missionaries;  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  "  renovation  of  the  people," 
which  Confucius  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  emperor  to  promote.  To 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  she  is  indebted  for  the  mathematics  and 
astronomy  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  to  I'rotestant  missionaries,  since  the 
latter  half  of  the  present  century,  she  owns  a  .series  of  text-bo.)ks  including 
the  whole  circle  of  nuKlern  sciences — carrying  her  scanty  stock  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  to  the  highest  branches;  substituting  the  astronomy  of 
Newton  for  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  adding  chemistry,  physics,  political  economy 
and  international  law. 

To  the  importance  of  these  sciences  the  Chinese  are  gradually  waking 
up;  nor  can  the)'  long  continue  to  ignore  the  renovating  power  of  those 
religious  principles  which  form  the  soul  of  our  western  civilization.  The 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  acceptance  would  be  removed  could  the 
Chinese  be  convinced  that  they  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  subserve  the 
ends  of  foreign  political  ambition. 

That  our  countr\  has  no  such  ends  to  serve,  they  are  well  aware;  and 
that  our  missionaries  are  ivA  political  agents,  they  are  fully  assured. 

This  is  an  immense  natural  advantage  of  the  United  .States  in  their 
favor;  but  alas  1  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  prejudices  created  by 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  our  government  in  pursuing  the  Chinese  with  as 
cruel  legislation  as  that  which  is  directed  against  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Let 
the  Christian  people  of  the  United  States  rise  up  in  their  might  and  demand 
that  our  government  shall  retrace  its  steps  by  repealing  that  odious  law  which 
may  not  be  forbidden  by  the  letter  of  our  constitution  ;  but  which  three  emi- 
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milt  nii'inlii'is  of  iMir  Mipri'iuc  loiiit  have  |)iiinntim(,'(l  Id  lie  in  j,'laiinj{  uppo- 
silioii  to  till'  si)iiil  of  Dili'  A/aiiH<i  Cliartn. 

I  am  not  i)rcM'iitinK  a  plea  for  unrest lictcd  ininiii'ialiDM.  It  isiiul  expected 
Ijy  Cliina  tlial  our  j,'ates  sliouNl  lie  thrown  open  to  llie  ISiiarean  arms  of  lier 
lal)()rinK  i)uople,  any  more  than  that  she  .should  be  compelled  to  admit  the 
laborsaviiit;  machines  of  this  country. 

In  September,  iSSS,  the  CMiinese  f,'overiiment  had  under  advisement  a 
treaty  nexotiated  l)y  its  minister  in  \Vnshinj,'ton,  in  which  to  escape  the 
indignity  of  an  arbitrary  exclusion  act,  it  aifrees  to  lake  the  initiative  in 
prohibilinj,'  the  emitjralion  of  laborers.  That  treaty  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  ratified,  if  time  had  been  i;iven  for  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments which  China  desired  to  pro|iosc.  ISut  the  exiijencies  of  a  presiden- 
tial campaign  led  our  t^overiiment  toajipiy  the  "  closure  "  with  an  abruptness 
almost  unheard  of  in  di|)lomatic  history,  demandini,'  throu),'h  our  minister  in 
I'eking  the  ratification  within  forty-eiifht  hours  on  pain  of  being  considered 
as  having  rejected  tlie  treaty.  The  Chinese  government,  not  choosing  to 
sacrifice  its  ilignity  by  complying  with  this  unceremonious  ultimatum,  our 
C'ongress,  as  a  bid  for  the  vote  of  the  I'acific  Coast,  hastily  passed  the  Scott 
law, — a  law  which  our  Su|)reme  (Jourt  has  deciiled  to  be  in  contravention  of 
our  treaty  engagements. 

Another  <  )lynipiad  came  round  a  term  which  we  might  very  well  apply 
to  the  periodical  game  of  electing  a  |iiesident  -  and  on  the  high  tide  of 
another  presidential  contest  a  new  exclusion  law,  surpassing  its  predecessors 
in  the  severity  of  its  enactments,  was  successfully  floated. 

Could  such  a  course  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  exciting  in  the 
mind  of  China  profound  coiiteniiit  for  our  iv|uililican  institutions,  and  an 
abiding  hostility  towards  our  ])eople  ?  ( >iie  of  oiu  leading  journals  has 
charactcri/ed  that  law  as  "a  piece  of  buncombe  and  barbarous  legislation," 
of  which  the  administration  W'ould  appear  to  be  "  heartily  ashamed,"  to  judge 
from  the  excuse  they  find  for  evading  its  execution. 

If  it  were  |)Ul  in  force  and  any  considerable  number  c)f  Chinese  sub- 
jected to  the  penally  of  deportation,  all  the  gunboats  in  our  navy  would  not 
suffice  to  prevent  our  missionaries  and  merchants  being  cha.sed  out  of  every 
|)rovince  in  the  empire.  That  may  not  be  ordered  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, which  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to  observe  its  treaties,  and  which 
always  acts  with  a  dignified  deliberation  (juite  in  contrast  with  the  hasty 
proceedings  of  (uir  Congress  ;  but  there  are  limits  to  its  patience,  and  the 
tide  of  popular  fury  will  be  difficult  to  stem. 

Let  a  wise  iliplomacy  supersede  these  obnoxious  enactments  by  a  new 
convention  which  shall  be  fair  to  both  parties;  then  will  our  ])eopIe  be 
welcomed  as  friends,  and  .\merica  may  yet  recover  her  lost  influence  in 
that  great  Empire  of  the  Kast. 


TOLERATION* 


]\\    I'ROK.    MINAS    'rcill-.RA/. 


I  accept  with  tlic  ilce|)esl  ifratitudc  tlie  honor  to-ilav  conferred  upon  me. 
I  owe  it  to  the  inexliaustil)li;  kindness  of  our  estimiii)ie  president,  Mr.  Honney, 
and  Kev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  who  have  in  tiiis  wav  wi.siied  to  show 
their  sympathy  for  tiie  ohl  Armenian  Ciuirch.  Horn  in  tiie  shacUnv  of  this 
churcli,  I  love  it  lor  its  tolerant  and  democratic  spirit.  It  is  tiiis  spirit  which 
lias  guided  my  steps  toward  this  new  I'antheon.  In  Kiirope  and  America  I 
iiave  met  many  si<eptics,  who  tliinl^  that  the  Parliament  of  Religicms  will  be 
as  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  a  gigantic  and  barren  effort.  This  black  prophecy 
has  not  succeeded  in  breaking  my  faith,  because  the  truly  religious  heart  can- 
not but  be  optimistic.  For  me  this  august  assembly,  the  highest  theological 
school  after  that  of  nature,  will  have  a  result  which  will  suffice  to  immortalize 
the  memory  of  John  Henry  ISarrows  and  his  companions  in  arms.  It  will  have 
laid  the  basis  for  a  universal  tolerance.  I''ifteen  years  ago  I  was  present  in 
the  .\rinenian  Church  of  Manchester,  I'jigland,  at  an  interview  between  the 
(Ireek  Archimandrite  and  the  Supreme  Patriarch  of  the  .Armenian  Church. 
To  the  words  of  union  uttered  bv  the  brilliant  Armenian  the  monk  replied  as 
follows;  "If  llien;  be  no  harmony  between  our  two  churches,  the  fault  is 
not  with  our  |)eoples.  They  are  like  (locks  of  sheep  which  long  for  nothing 
more  than  to  |)aslure  together.  It  is  with  us  the  she|)herds  who  separate 
them  that  the  trouble  lies."  Since  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament  we  see 
on  the  same  |)latfonii  the  pastors  .)f  all  the  nations,  the  representatives  of  the 
most  diverse  religions,  who  Ireal  each  other  with  respect,  and  what  is  more 
with  svni|ialhy  and  affectiim. 

This  scene  of  recoiuiliation.  thai  unfolds  itself  liefore  the  eves  of  a  large 
international  gatiiering,  iiii;te<l  in  (.'hicago  on  the  occasion  of  the  World's 
Fair,  and  the  telegrajjli  and  the  |)ress  transferring  the  scene  before  the  eyes 
of  an  entire  hiiinanity,  is  certainly  wonderful  |)rogress.  What  can  result 
from  this  great  Parliament  but  the  general  conviction  that  religions  are  not 
barriers  of  iron,  which  separate  forever  the  members  of  the  human  families, 
but  are  liarriers  of  ice  which  melt  al  the  first  glance  of  the  sun  of  love. 
These  are  the  words  which  tiie  Armenian  I'alriarch  at  Constantinople 
answered  to  the  words  of  union  from  the  Patriarch  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Armenians:  "The  union  must  be  by  acts  and  not  bywords.  Send  into 
my  churches  your  preachers  and  I  will  send  into  your  churches  mv  preach- 
ers; let  them  preach  freely,  but  do  not  share  their  doctrines,  and  let  the  peo- 
*Ttiis  .iddress  tielongs  ctironologic.iUy  to  tlic  nintfi  d.ay. 
Copyriglit,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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|ilc'  fcillow  frui'ly  llic  ItMc'liiiiKs  thiU  llicy  think  liuf^t."  Tliu  Anivcniau  Catholic 
I'atrian.'h  found  this  sciicine  too  i)ohl  to  lie  accepted,  l)Ut  the  (irelate  of  the 
ohl  Armenian  ( ,'hiiii:li  lias  now  at  the  last  ijiven  example  of  a  t(jlerance  which 
deserves  to  l)e  thoii^dit  of. 

I.adies  and  gentlemen,  tiie  memorable  s{)eakers  to  which  we  have  lis- 
tened in  this  presence,  as  well  as  those  which  we  shall  hear  to-day  and  until 
the  end  of  this  Parliament,  will  serve  to  reinforce,  even  by  the  antagonism 
of  the  religious  systems,  the  desire  for  absolute  tolerance,  ilumanitv  in  our 
l'!ast,  as  well  as  in  your  West,  jjrays  f(»r  peace  and  love.  It  does  not  want  a 
religion  which  teaches  of  a  Creiitor  who  hates  his  creatures.  It  does  not 
want  a  (lod  who  prefers  an  involuntary  worship  lo  one  which  freely  tlows 
from  the  depths  of  the  human  soul.  It  will  bless  some  day  the  Council  of 
Chicago,  even  should  this  council  i)roclaim  for  its  creed  nothing  but  this  one 
wonl  "tolerance." 


rilK   K()R.\N  AND  O'l'IlKR  .SCKI  I>'|'URKS. 


I.KTTIK     ri)    IIIK    I'ARl.IAMINT     IKoM     J.    SaNTA    .VMoT    NaUDAKA,    1'ARIS, 

Vou  desire  me  to  give  you  freely  my  opinion  about  the  Koran. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  its  holiness,  lest  I  profane  it,  and  besides  I  am  not 
an  Imam.  I  shall  only  show  you  that  the  Koran  is  tolerant,  humane  and 
moral.  I  shall  merely  (|uote  lo  you  some  of  its  ver.scs,  and  leave  you  to  judge 
of  its  divine  precepts. 

•' S\irelv  those  who  believe,  and  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  and  the 
Sabians,  whoever  believeth  in  (Jod  and  the  Last  Day,  and  doeth  that  which 
is  right;  Ihev  shall  have  their  reward  with  their  Lord.  There  shall  come  no 
fear  on  them,  neither  shall  they  be  grieved."     Ch.  ii :  59. 

I  am  then  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Koran  is  tolerant.  Now  as  to 
ils  l)eing  moral  : 

"(lood  and  evil  shall  not  be  held  c'lual,  ['urn  away  evil  for  that  which 
is  better,  and  behold,  the  man  between  wdiom  and  thyself  there  was  enmity 
shall  become,  as  it  were,  thy  warmest  friend."     ('h.  Ixi  ;  .^3. 

".\  fair  speech  and  to  forgive  is  better  than  alms  followe<l  bv  nuschief." 
Ch.  ii  :  2(i<,. 

( )bserve  how  humane  Mohannned  ivr..- .  "They  shall  ask  thee  what 
they  shall  bestow  in  alms.  .Answer,  TIk  gii()d  which  ye  bestow,  let  it  be 
given  to  parents  and  kindred  and  orphans  and  the  poor  and  the  strangers. 
Whatever  good  ve  do,  (lod  knowelh  it."     Ch.  ii  :  211. 

Concerning  Uos[<ilnlily.  "If  any  of  the  idolaters  shall  demand  jirotec- 
tion  of  thee,  grant  him  protection,  that  he  may  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 
afterwards  let  him  reach  the  place  of  security."     Ch.  ix  :  6. 

A/rny /iwiin/ S/di'i'i.—"  VnU)  such  of  your  slaves  as  desire  a  written 


|)K.  II.  I'l'.KkiiWn/. 
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Ri;V.  ANTUINEITK  H.  HIACKWELU 
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inslniim'nt  nlli)wiii,i,'  llicni  In  rt'ilci'in  llu'insilvcs  nii  payini;  a  iiTlain  sum, 
wrilf  (iiif,  if  you  know  j,'ii(i(l  in  iIu'Mi,  and  ^iw  llii;in  ul  llic  liclit's  of  (ioil 
which  lie  hath  n'lwu  Ihcu."     (Ii.  xxiv  :  .<<. 

/•'ncoiiraarnii'nt  0/  /.iiirniiii;.  Mi>lianiiiU'(l  >aiil  :  "  I.eaiiu'd  iiiuii  aru 
the  heirs  df  |)i()|)lu'ls,"  "  l.i'amiiiM  is  a  iliviiic  piiii'iil  llial  evciv  Mussui- 
man  must  fultill,"  "Ai'i|uire  kiiowjetiife,  even  if  il  were  iiil'liina,"  "  Mxpecl 
no  K<"'<l  fi'iini  a  man  who  is  neiliier  leaineii  nor  sludenl."  Moslem  writers 
have  said  inucli  on  this  suhjeel. 

7'//('  h'oniii's  Piaisi'  of  H'onifH, — "  iia|)|iy  and  fortunate  is  the  man  who 
has  only  one  wife,  pious  and  virtuous."  "  I  love  three  things  in  vour  worM, 
woman,  perfume  and  prayer."  " 'I'lie  f,'reatest  hliss  of  man  after  that  of  his 
beinj?  u  faithful  believi'r  in  (lod,  is  his  havini;  a  pious  wife  who  delights  him 
when  he  looks  at  her,  oin'ys  him  when  he  conniiands  her,  and  preserves  iiis 
honor  and  his  property  when  he  is  far  from  her."  "  Respect  those  who  have 
borne  you."  "  If  you  feel  that  you  cannot  act  eiiuilal)ly  toward  many  wives, 
marry  one  only." 

y^/'7'()^V('.  -— The  Ajxjstle  says  that  even  if  a  man  has  j,'iven  his  wife  n  tal- 
ent, if  he  divorces  her,  he  has  no  right  to  take  l)ack  anything  from  her. 


WOM.AN  .\NI)    I  I  IK    I'll-IMT. 

Hv  Kkv.  .\n  roiM/i  ri'.   IJkoun   lli.ACKwr.i.i,. 

Feelings  which  come  uniiidden  from  the  influence  of  our  smrounding.s 
tend  to  jiroiluce  in  us  the  willing  acceptance  ol  anything  to  wiiich  we  are 
accustomed.  The  present  bec(jmes  the  instructive  measure  of  the  future. 
This  tendency  is  much  more  inthiential  tlian  may  be  supposed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  many  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  and  it  forms  the  only  justilica- 
tion  for  the  opposition  still  felt  Ijy  very  excellent  persons  to  the  presence 
anil  the  wise,  heli)ful  teaching  of  ca|)able  women  in  the  CMiristian  pulpit. 
Serious  arguments  against  feminine  preaching  were  answered  long  agi,. 
Wherever  any  of  the  fairly  acceptable  women  preachers  arc  heard  and  known 
long  enough  to  make  their  speaking  and  their  g(j(jd  work  familiai  miI 
appreciated,  there  it  is  already  accepted  that  the  sex  of  the  worker  ' 
bar  to  good  work. 

Women  are  taking  an  active,  mcreasing  share  in  the  educa  the 

thought  and  the  investigations  of  the  age,  antl  are  passing  into  ainiost 
every  field  of  work,  certainly  to  no  obvious  disadvantage  to  any  worthy 
interest.  This  great  Parliament  of  Religions  is  in  evidence  that  narrow 
conservatism  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  that  our  conception  of  the  religious 
pulpit  must  widen  until  it  can  take  in  all  faiths,  all  tongues  which  strive  to 
enforce  the  living  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
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If    (   III  l>l  I.Mlitv  llinl    llllh    ilii  lili'il     llu'    IM'mIciii    -l.illls  nf    Mil  IfiN ,  lltcic 

Wdiilil  Ikim'  Ix'cii  iu'iIIk'i  mail'  iinr  liiiialt-  iii  rlniii  li,  <ii  >i,iit',  or  i-iliuatioii, 
(II  |>ici|n.'itv,  1)1  iiithicnci',  III-  wuik,  iir  hiiiuii,  (liciin'  am!  lapaiilv  wmiM 
liavi'  cslahlihlifd  all  i|in>lii)iis  i.l  iisffuliios,  Is^iml,  wlici  i>  im  ic>|)i'it»'r  ul 
IH'isiiiis,  a  it's|a'i  tur  (il  .M'\  .•'  Taiil's  i'X|iii>iliiiii  cil  |iiarlii  al  ('liii>lianilv  is  ; 
"III  liiiiiiii  |iicffriiiii,'  (iiiu  aiiuiliti." 

I'liiloi  liaiJiaiiMii,  \\Ik'II  iim  (IiiM  inuKJ  iiiliciil  oxccpl  Irmii  llii'  iimtliur, 
|)t.'l,-.iiiial  |)iip|irrlv  and  |)u\sfi  wcio  as  wl  Imt  |Mitiall\'  Mjiaialc  fi.piii  the 
tuiiiMiuiiih  iiiti'iVNl>.  riio  Itilit',  <!]■  ilaa.  u,i-  i  --iirial  mill  lor  nffi'iisc, 
ilefcnsi'  and  (i\vii(.'rslii|i.  Tlifii  i,'imIs  w  ii'  iiiiclaiA.  liiiiiM.diip|d,  and  lril)al 
>,'ods.  I.iku  iillii'i-  |p|n|)iils'  sali-.sl  aiipi'.nd  tin.'  liiMillislnncs,  llicv  iir  their 
syinlpols  were  yivcii  iiitip  llie  sale  kfcpii  l;  uI  wiphkii.  in  that  condition  of 
niornls.  wcpiul-ii  cipnld  ipiilv  >ak'lv  lpei|iRMlli  wealth  of  rliirllain>lii|>  to  sons 
of  llieir  own  liueaye.  That  Mnial  "ider  was  an  ateepleil  fail,  and,  inis- 
erahleas  il  was,  il  i^ejil  il.>  wmneii  and  its  men  side  liv  side,  eijiials  in  the 
(piiwaiij  iiiaich  louard  a  Jpelter  future. 

When  prippertv  and  pipwer  were  v;ained  lis-  siPine  (pf  ihe  stronger  males, 
naturally  they  desired  to  |pei|uealh  these  lo  their  own  <  hildreii.  I''r(pm  that 
time  female  cliastilv  liei,'aii  to  lie  eiifoned  as  the  liradiiiu'  \irtue  lor  the 
lei,'al  wives  and  daui,'hlers.  Ihe  leyal  ado|)tion  of  heirs  lo  share  with  or 
supersede  ihildren  liorn  in  wedlock  was  an  a(ie|)ted  eustoni.  The  futile 
schemes  for  securini,'  virtuous  wives  and  IcLtitimate  children  uithout  entirely 
discontinuinu  a  wide  license  for  liusliands,  latller.-^  and  sons,  had  not  arisen 
for  these  simpler  heathen  folk. 

The  later  enforced  ci\il  infei  ioiity  of  wnmeii  sprain,'  from  the  same 
lianefnl  roipt.  .\nd  woin.m  .>  Ioiil;  exclusion  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  most 
consecraleil  place  whiili  (  hristianils'  has  kejil  for  its  suppo.-,e(l  liest  and 
noblest,  1.-,  the  outiiiowth  nl  the  same  liasal  inii|uitv. 

The  highest  coile  of  morals  is  not  elastic,  liul  liotli  men  and  women 
must  look  alolt  litfore  thev  can  cordially  appreciate  its  teachings.  Id  lie 
hedgeil  about  bv  conventions  is  not  to  learn  a  self-reliant  rectitude.  Was 
there  ever  a  reason  whv  capable  women  should  not  li.ive  coniiniied  to  be 
expounders  of  the  highest  truth  to  which  their  era  could  attain  ? 

There  is  no  improprict\  in  proclaimiiiL;  Iruth  from  the  highest  house- 
lop.  'I'lie  most  consecrated  pulpil  is  less  sacred  than  aiiv  livini,'  principle. 
If  reverent  lips  proclaim  holiness  and  truth,  the  ya/e  of  ihe  thousands  who 

listen  can  brush  no  down  from  the  cheek  of  inaideiili I  or  wifehood.       The 

fitness  of  the  |)rimarv  educators  of  the  race  to  be  moral  and  religious 
teachers  has  easily  demonstrated  itself.     It  was  inevitable. 

In  if55.^  an  orthodox  Congregational  (,'linrch  called  a  council  and 
ordained  its  woman  ])astor ;  who  had  been  already  settled  among  them  for 
six  or  eight  months.  In  l8S')  two  were  ordained  by  the  Advenlisls.  In 
i8().^  two  women  were  onlained  by  the  ITiiversalist  Church.  In  that 
second  tlecade,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  three  other  women  received  ordi- 
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ii:ili(in  oiiIn  li\t'  ill  all.  In  llu'  lliinl  ilt'cadc  tliiils'  <>i  fnrlv  wcic  ordained, 
and  in  llii'  luiiilli  dci  adc  Mime  iliaii  Iwn  luiiidivil  liavi'  luct'ivrd  ordination 
li'oni  many  deiioniiiiai Ions. 

Nmniicrs  of  our  nio.sl  larm-'l  n-linioiis  >|)L-aUei.s  have  not  clioscn  to 
.seek  ordination.  Mo.si  ot  lliese  woiiieii  are.  or  have  i)een.  staled  preachers 
or  pastor.s  of  clum  lie.s.  .iiid  arc  lu'lieved  ti'  lia\e  proved  themselves  to  be 
successful  aliove  tlic  avfiai,'f  in  [ironiotinic  the  religious  welfare  of  tiie 
(hiirch  and  community. 

Women  are  needed  in  the  pulpit  as  iinpcraliiciy  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  they  are  needed  in  Ihe  world  hecause  they  are  women.  Women 
have  liecome  or  when  Ihc  inynined  haliil  ol  '.mconscioiis  imitation  has 
been  superseded,  lliev  will  lieionie  indispeusalilc  lo  the  relii.,'ious  evolution 
of  the  human  race. 


rilK   VOICK  Ol'    lllK    MurilKR  OK    Ri:!,I(;iONS  ON 
lIll':  SOCI.VI,  OlIKSllON. 


HV   K.VHUI    II.  liKKKoWn/,   D.I).,   rilll.AUKI.l'illA,   I'A. 

Krom  the  lirst  Judaism  |)roclainied  Ihe  dignity  and  duty  of  iaiior  bv 
postulating  God,  the  Creator,  at  work,  and  setting  forth  the  divine  example 
unto  all  men  for  imitation,  in  the  command,  "Six  days  shaft  thou  labor  and 
do  all  thy  work."  Industry  is  thus  hallowed  by  religion,  and  religion  in 
turn  is  made  to  receive  the  homage  of  industry  in  the  fullillmenl  of  the 
ordinance  of  Sabbath  rest. 

Against  the  ini()uity  of  self-seeking,  Judaism  hr.s  ever  protested  Piost 
loudlv,  and  none  the  less  so  againsi  the  errors  and  evils  of  an  r.njust  self- 
sacrifice.  "  I-ove  thvself,"  she  says.  This  is  ax.;  natic.  Egoism  as  an 
exclusive  m<jtive  is  entirely  false,  but  altruism  I?:  lot  therefore  exclusively 
and  ahvavs  right.  In  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  responsibility  of 
the  indivitlual  for  society  and  of  society  for  the  individual  lies  one  of  Juda- 
ism's prir.\e  characteristics.  She  has  pointed  the  ideal  in  the  conflict  of 
.social  principles  by  her  golden  i)rece|jl  "Ihou  slialt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
myself;  I  am  (iod."  According  to  this  precept  she  has  so  arranged  the 
inner  affairs  of  the  fainilv  that  the  purity,  the  sweetness  and  tlie  tenderness 
of  the  homes  of  her  ehildren  have  liecome  proverbial. 

With  her  sublime  maxim,  "  I.ove  thy  neighb(,.  a:'  thyself  ;  1  am  (Jod," 
Judaism  set  up  the  highest  ideal  of  society,  as  a  human  brotherhood  under 
the  care  of  a  Divine  l-a.iierhootl.  According  to  this  ideal  Judaism  has 
sought,  passing  beyond  the  environments  of  the  family,  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  human  society  at  large.  "This  is  the  book  fif  the  generations  of  men," 
was  the  caption  of  CJenesis  (v.  i),  indicalinf;,  as  the  Rabbins  taught,  that  all 
men  arc  entitled  to  e(jual  rights,  as  being  equally  tiie  children  of  one  Cre- 
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iilur.  Tlie  freedom  of  tlic  imliv  idiiul  was  llie  piiiiie  iieie>>iiiv  coii>.(j(|ueiice 
of  this  pifcejil.  Slavery  >looil  forever  cimdenineil  wlien  Israel  went  forlli 
from  the  Iwiidaije  of  Kuvpl. 

Judaism  ha.--  cahnlv  met    the   wiM   oiilluiists  of  extremi.-.ls  of  the   . Villi 
povertv  and  Nihilistic  types  wilii  tiie  simple  eoirfessioii  of   the  faet :  "I'he 
needy  will  not  he  wanting'  in  the  land."     The  hrotherlv  care  of  the  needy 
is  the  common  solicitude  of  the  Jewish  legislators  in  ever\'  age. 

'l"he  freedom  ol  the  indiviilual  was  recogni/eil  as  involving  the  devel- 
opment of  unlike  capacities,  hrum  this  freedom  all  progress  S|)rings.  I'liil 
all  progress  nmst  he  made,  not  for  the  sellish  advantaL'e  o|  the  individual 
alone,  hut  for  the  common  welfare  '"that  tin  brother  with  thee  mav  live." 
Therefore,  private  propertv  in  land  or  other  possessions  was  regarded  as 
onlv  a  trust,  because  evervtliing  is  (iod's,  the  I'alher's,  to  be  acquiied  by 
industrv  and  perseverance  bv  the  individual,  but  to  be  held  by  him  onlv  to 
the  advantage  of  all.  'I'o  this  end  were  established  all  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  trade,  of  industrv  and  of  the  system  of  inheritance  ;  the  code  of  ren- 
tals; the  Jubilee  vear  that  every  fiftieth  year  brought  back  the  land  which 
had  been  sold,  into  the  original  patrimony;  the  seventh  or  -Sabbatical  year 
in  which  the  lands  were  fallow,  all  produce  free  to  the  consumer;  the  tith- 
ings  of  field  and  flock;  the  loans  to  the  brother  in  need  without  usury,  and 
the  magnificent  system  of  obligatory  ciiarities  which  still  holds  the  germ  of 
the  wisdom  of  all  modern  scientific  charity:  "  Let  the  poor  glean  in  the 
lields,"  and  gather  through  his  own  efforts  what  he  needs  ;  /.  t:,  give  to  each 
one,  nt)t  su])port,  but  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  own  support. 

A  careful  studv  of  these  .Mf)saic-Talmudic  institutions  and  law.-<  is  of 
untold  worth  to  the  [iresent  in  the  soluti(;n  of  the  social  question.  True,  these 
codes  were  adapted  to  the  neeils  of  a  peculiar  peo|)le,  living  under  conditions 
which  ilo  not  now  exist  in  e.xactly  the  same  order  anywhere.  We  can  not 
use  the  statutes,  but  their  aim  and  spirit,  tlieir  motive  and  method  we  must 
adopt  in  the  solution  of  the  social  ])roblem  even  to-dav. 

Th'.'  cry  of  woe  which  is  ringing  in  our  ears  now  was  never  heard  in 
Judea.  In  all  the  annalx  of  Jewish  hislorv  there  are  no  reconis  of  the  re\olts 
of  slaves  such  as  those  which  alllictcd  the  world's  greatest  empire  ;  no  upris- 
ing like  those  of  the  Plebeians  of  Koiiu',  the  Ihiimj  <if  Alliens,  or  tin-  Helots 
of  ;'oarta;  no  wild  scenes  like  those  of  the  Paris  ('oiumiiiie  ;  no  processions 
of  hiiiu'rv  men,  women  and  children  crving  for  livead.  like  those  of  London, 
Chicago  am'.  Denver.  Pauperism  never  h aiiiiteil  the  ancient  land  of  Judoa. 
'l'ram])s  were  not  known  there.  We  have  here  Ihe  pattern  of  what  was  the 
most  successful  social  svstem  that  the  world  has  ever  kr'own. 

The  hotly  contested  social  questions  of  our  civilization  are  to  be  settled 
according  to  the  ideas  neither  of  the  ca|)italist,  the  comnuiiiist,  tin;  anarch- 
ist, nor  the  nihilist,  but  simjjly  and  only  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of 
rnoralitv,  of  which  Sinai  is  the  loftiest  symbol. 
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THE    RELATION  OE  CHRIS'lIANrrV     TO  AMERICA. 


\\\   I'Ciil'.    ()'(;c)KM\N,    ol'    WASIIlNcriPN. 

I>y  right  of  discovery  iiiul  |>i)SM-.ssi<)ii,  (latiiii,'  li;uk  almd.st  iiiiu:  liiiii(lr(j(i 
veais,  America  is  Clirisliaii. 

The  hiiolis,  paniplilets,  Icclures  ami  aiticlfs,  wriUeii  mi  {\n>  ('ulunibiaii 
anniversary,  prove  IicvdikI  a  canilitl  (Ujiiht  that  tiie  disccjverv  of  America 
was  eminently  a  religious  enterprise  ;  and  tiiat  the  desire  to  spieail  Chris- 
tianity was,  I  will  not  say  the  only,  Init  the  principal  motive  tiiat  prompted 
the  leaders  engaged  in  that  memorable  ventnre.  JJefore  voii  can  strip  the 
discovery  of  its  religious  character,  voii  must  unchristen  the  admiral's  flag- 
ship, and  tear  from  her  Imlwarks  the  painting  of  the  j)atroness  uiuler  whose 
auspices  the  gallant  ciaft  plowed  her  w  av  through  the  terrors  of  the  unknown 
ocean. 

The  inspiration  that  gave  the  old  world  a  new  continent  was  also 
the  cause  of  its  colonization  and  civilization.  When  I  sav  llial  religion 
was  the  primary  motive  in  the  making  of  the  .Vnierican  nations,  1  make 
all  line  allowance  for  subsidiary  and  lower  motives,  lor  greed  and  cru- 
elty, and  all  the  baser  passions  which  in  all  things  human,  alas,  accom|)anv 
and  follow  the  nol)ler  virtues  and  higher  intentions,  and  seem,  when  they 
alone  are  looked  at,  to  overshadow  and  damn  Christian  civilization. 
Vet,  granting  all  this,  it  is  true  to  say  that  religion  often  originated, 
always  upheld  and  blessed  the  colonization  of  this  continent  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  great  commonwealths  that  to-day  make  America  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  to-morrow  may  make  it  the  world's  master. 

In  the  North  our  missionaries  softened  the  nature  and  manners  of  the 
aborigines  and  prepared  them  for  the  civilization,  into  the  possession  of 
which  the  United  States  is  leading  them  slowly  hut  surely.  I  do  not  deny 
the  evils  which  (Christians,  untrue  to  their  religions  creed,  ha\e  inllicted  on 
the  native  races,  but  I  do  say  that  on  the  whole  those  races  have  been  bene- 
fited by  Christianity,  and  that  the  government  of  this  country  intends,  and 
steadily  seeks,  their  greater  good  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  that  contending 
churches,  and  still  more  contending  politicians,  raise  against  its  benign 
desires  and  efforts.  The  improvement  of  a  race,  like  the  improvement  of  a 
man,  is  always  at  the  cost  of  cruel  experience;  such  is  the  price  of  evo- 
lution. 

Copyrijjlii,  i8q3,  by  J.  H.  H. 
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In  Soulli  America  Cliiistiar.ity  lius  swept  away  |)a,i,'an  civilizalidiis  fair 
in  appearance,  but  reekiiii;  with  slavery  and  luiinan  >acrilices.  and  lias  fash- 
ioned to  Ciiristian  life  the  millions  of  natives  who  compose  in  vciv  ijieat  part 
tiie  republics  of  that  half  of  our  continenl.  There  are  ilisorders  there,  I 
confess,  in  state  and  church,  which  we  in  the  North  ha\e  happily  es(a|)e(l  ; 
disorders  in  the  state  which  are  the  slrivint,'s  after  that  purer  aiul  soiider 
democracy  which  was  our  dower  from  the  cradle,  and  was  sealed  to  us  as  an 
heirloom  once  for  all  by  the  blood  shed  in  the  lirsi  successful  assertion  of 
our  indepenilence ;  disorders  in  the  church  which  are  the  fatal  outcome  of  a 
civilization  not  yet  perfected,  and  above  all  of  a  union  with  the  state  which 
hampers  the  free  and  natural  working  of  the  church.  \'et,  despite  all  this, 
we  may  safely  predict  that  there,  as  here,  as  in  our  mother  land,  Kurope,  in 
past  ages,  Christianity,  if  you  but  give  her  time,  will  beget  a  perfect  civil-, 
ization,  and  that  the  republics  of  the  South  will  move  up  to  ihe  (irst  rank 
in  the  grand  march  of  humanity  to  the  goal  of  Christian  progress.  Thus, 
by  her  action  on  the  native  races  of  the  new  world,  an  action  which  mavbe 
said  to  begin  only  and  cannot  be  jmlged  fairly  at  this  stage  of  its  working, 
Christianity  has  made  large  additions  to  the  family  of  civilized  man,  and 
has  given  birth  to  communities  that  may  vet  play  an  imp(jitant  part  in  the 
future  history  of  the  world. 

Hut  the  field  of  my  study  is  nut  so  much  all  this  c(ji\tineiil  as  thai  pnr- 
tion  of  it  which  we  inhabit,  and  which  is  allowed  by  loninion  consent  on 
account  of  its  superiority  in  all  that  makes  civilization  to  be  called  par 
excellence  America.  In  what  relation  dues  this  republic  sland  to  (Jhrisliaii- 
itv?     That  is  the  question  before  us. 

It  was  religion  that  wafted  the  tirst  colonists  to  our  shores.  They  came 
to  seek  liberty  of  worship,  and  some  of  them,  while  lindiiig  that  boon  for 
themselves,  refused  it  to  others.  Hut  tlie;e  came  to  Maryland  a  band  of 
emigrants  who,  bv  the  original  design  of  their  founder,  I.ortl  Baltimore,  and 
later  by  their  own  legislative  enactment  in  colonial  assembly,  erected  into 
law  within  their  province  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  all  Christians.  The 
first  Marylanders  were  Catholics,  and  to  them  belongs  the  glory  of  enact- 
ing the  freedom  of  religion,  When  the  Colonies  entered  into  federation 
and  formed  the  I'nited  States,  the  Marvland  enactment  beiainc  part  of  our 
constitution.  Thus  Religious  equality  came  to  us  as  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary result  of  political  development.  This  i>  secured  by  two  pi'o\  isions  in 
the  Constitution.  "\o  religious  test  shall  ever  be  rei|uired  as  a  (jualilicalioii 
to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  I  nilcd  States."  This  excludes  the 
establishment  of  any  particular  church  by  doing  awa\'  with  the  religions 
te.sts  which  had  been  required  in  the  colonies  for  Ihe  holding  <ii  office. 
"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishnieni  of  religion,  or 
|)rohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.''  This  enactineiil  constitutes  a  bill  of 
rights,  guarantees  to  all  churches  full  liberty,  and  forbids  Congress  ever  to 
abridge  that   liljerty.     It    is  a  denial  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government 
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of  CDiilnjI  uvcr  religion,  an  aciiuowleiigiinjiit  tiiat  it  is  incompeteiit  in  the 
matter.  Tiie  line  marked  out  by  liiDSe  t'vo  provisions  was  tlie  only  one  left 
open  to  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  'I'iie  necessities  of  the  situation  imposed 
this  relation,  and  empiiasi/.ed  to  the  world  the  jjrovitlential  destinv  of  llie 
United  States,  which  is  to  be  a  liome  to  emigrants  of  all  nations  and  all 
creeds. 

American  Christianity,  therefore,  is  a  self-siip|)orling,  self-guv crniiig 
religion  in  independent  but  friendly  relation  to  tlie  civil  power.  I'.oih  are 
equallv  necessary  to  constitute  an  organic  nation  as  soul  and  liodv  to  con- 
slilnte  man;  both  meet  on  tiuestions  of  j)ublic  morality  without  which  there 
is  no  society.  The  church  gives  stability  and  strength  to  the  foundations  of 
the  state,  the  state  i)njtects  the  church  in  her  property,  legislation  and 
liberty. 

We  may  truly  say  that  with  us  separation  of  church  and  slate  is  not 
separation  of  the  nation  from  religion.  The  .Vmerican  conce|)tion  is  that 
the  religious  character  of  the  nation  consists  mainly  in  the  religious  belief 
of  the  individual  citizen  and  the  conformity  of  conduct  to  that  belief.  Let 
nie  emmierate  some  evidences  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  individ- 
uals and  domestic  society,  and  through  them  on  the  organic  nation,  or  the 
state.  Respect  for  the  clergy  and  voluntary  support  generously  given 
them;  multiplication  and  maintenance  of  churches,  private  schools,  .Sunday 
schools,  V.  M.  C.  \.  Associations,  benevolent  and  charitable  societies,  relig- 
ious associations  for  the  relief  of  every  misery,  physical  and  spiritual,  to 
which  luimanity  is  liable;  coo|)eration  of  men,  irrespective  of  creeds,  in 
issues  of  public  moralit)',  reform  or  charity,  and  the  conseijuent  softening  of 
sectarian  prejudices;  observance  of  Sunday,  not  only  by  rest  from  ordinary 
work,  but  by  attendance  at  public  worship  ;  labors  and  contributions  for 
missions,  especially  for  the  Christianizing  of  our  African  and  Indian  neigh- 
bors ;  zeal  and  practical  woik  for  temperance  and  social  purity;  respect  for 
woman  and  the  opening  to  her  of  new  avenues  and  fields  of  occupation,  the 
giving  to  her  a  vote  in  (piestions  that  come  close  to  her  as  wjfe  and  mother, 
such  as  temperance  and  education  ;  the  movement  to  make  the  punishment 
of  crime  reformatory  ;  finally  the  general  interest  taken  in  the  develitpment 
of  religion,  the  evolution  of  its  teaching,  the  interior  life  of  its  churches,  and 
the  connection  of  all  social  and  philanthropic  progress  with  religion. 

Such  a  wide  and  deep  Christian  life  in  the  component  parts  of  the 
state  cannot  but  influence  the  ii'te  itself;  and  of  what  1  should  call  the 
state's  Christianity,  I  give  the  f  il'iwing  evidences  : 

1.  Not  only  does  the  federal  government  make  Sunday  a  legal  day  of 
rest  for  all  its  oflicials,  but  the  states  have  Sunday  laws,  which  do  not 
enforce  any  specific  worship,  but  do  guard  the  day's  restfulness.  Moreover, 
certain  religious  holidays  are  made;  legal  holidaj-s. 

2.  I'residentsand  governors  in  official  documents  recognize  the  depend- 
ence of  the  nation  on  God  and  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  him.     As  notable 
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GHKKMANUS,  MKIKOFOLITAN  OK  ATHENS.  ( )K  TIIK  OKTIIODOX 
CREKK  CHURCH. 

"  BKING  AUSENT  ANO  lAK  AWAV  IIOUII.V,  HUT  nEr.N<;  I'KESENr  IN  SI'IKI  T,  I  NEVER  CKASB 
TO  SEND  fl  MV  I'RAYEKS  TO  THE  HIGHEST.  AND  TO  I'EIITION  THAI  A  KAV  01-  DIVINE  LIGHT  MAY 
II.I.I:MINE  VOUKGREAT  parliament,  and  serve  as  a  reward  KOK  yolk  I.AIIURS  IN  BKINGINO 
IT  TOCETHER." 
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examples  I  will  cite  Washington's  first  and  last  addresses,  Lincoln's  second 
inaugural  and  Gettysburg  speech,  and  Cleveland's  second  inaugural. 

3.  Our  courts  decide  questions  of  church  discipline  and  property  that 
come  before  them  according  to  the  charter  and  the  constitution  of  the  church 
in  litigation. 

4.  The  action  of  Congress  in  regard  to  Monnonism  is  an  upholding  of 
Christian  marriage,  and  in  all  the  states  bigamy  is  a  crime.  Immorality  is 
not  allowed  by  the  civil  power  to  flaunt  itself  in  pul)lic,  but  is  driven  to  con- 
cealment, and  the  decalogue,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  social  relations 
of  man,  is  enforced. 

5.  Celebrations  of  a  public  and  official  character,  sessions  of  state  legis- 
latures and  Congress  are  opened  with  prayer.  Chaplains  are  appointed  at 
public  expense  for  Congress,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  military  and  naval 
academies,  the  state  legislatuies  and  institutions. 

6.  More  th^n  once  it  has  been  decided  by  courts  that  we  are  a  Christian 
people,  and  that  Christianity  is  part  of  our  unwritten  law,  as  it  is  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England. 

Such  briefly  is  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  American  republic, 
when  we  consider  only  its  internal  life. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  religious  character  of  the  external  life  of 
the  republic,  by  which  I  mean  the  relations  of  this  nation  with  other  nations. 

As  early  as  1832  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  adopted  resolutions 
expressing  "  that  some  mode  should  be  established  for  the  amicable  and 
final  adjustment  of  all  international  disputes  instead  of  a  resort  to  war." 
Various  other  legislatures  gave  expression  to  the  same  sentiment,  and  the 
sentiment  grew  apace  on  the  nation.  In  1874  a  resolution  in  favor  of  gen- 
eral arbitration  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  move- 
ment spread  to  other  countries.  In  1888  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  mem- 
liers  of  the  British  Parliament  sent  a  communication  to  the  President  anfl 
Congress  urging  a  treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States  which 
should  stipulate  "that  any  differences  or  disputes  arising  between  the  two 
governments,  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  agency,  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitration."  In  the  same  year  the  government  of  Switzerland 
proposed  to  the  United  States  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  for  thirty 
years,  binding  the  contracting  parties  to  submit  their  mutual  differences  to 
arbitration.  The  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  showed  that  the  magni- 
tude of  a  controversy  and  the  heat  of  public  feeling  were  not  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  a  peaceful  settlement  by  arbitration.  The  best  known,  as  it  is  the 
latest,  arbitration  treaty,  is  the  one  formulated  by  the  International  American 
Conference  under  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Blaine,  whereby  the  republics  of 
•North,  Central  and  South  America  adopt  arbitration  as  a  principle  of  Amer- 
ican international  law  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  that  may  arise  between 
two  or  more  of  them.  They  characterize  this  in  the  preamble  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  as  the  only  Christian  and  rational  procedure  as  between  indi- 
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viduuls  so  iilso  between  tiatiunti.  Since  the  estal)lisliitien(  of  oin-,is'i)viTimii'iit 
the  United  Stales  has  entered  into  forty-eiifht  a.i;reemcnts  for  iiiternalional 
arbitration,  has  acted  seven  times  as  arbitrator  between  oilier  governments, 
has'erccted  thirteen  tribunals  under  its  own  laws  to  determine  the  validity 
of  international  claims.  Most  of  the  (juestions  thus  arbitrated  involved 
national  rights  and  honor  and  niiyht  have  been  considere<l  as  just  and 
necessary  causes  of  war. 

From  our  review  of  the  relations  between  religion  and  the  republic,  we 
may  conclude  tliat  this  is  not  an  irreligious  nation  ;  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  for  its  steady  progress  in  all  that  is  noble  and  elevating  and  to  predict 
for  it  the  grandest  future  reserved  to  any  race  of  the  present  day. 


WHAT   CHRISTIANITY    HAS   AVROUGHT    FOR 
AMERICA. 

Hy  David  Jas.  Hurrell,  Marblk  Coi-i.i:gi\tk  Church,  Nkw  York  City. 

The  world  will  ultimately  believe  in  the  religion  that  produces  the 
highest  type  of  government  and  the  best  average  man.  Ail  religions  must 
submit  to  that  criterion.     Hv  tlieir  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

Ours  is  distinctly  a  Ciiristian  nation.  'I'he  history  of  America  gives 
proof  on  every  page  that  the  Gospel  of  the  crucilied  Nazarcne  is  interwoven 
with  our  entire  national  fabric. 

We  trace  the  hand  of  I'rovidence  in  the  discovery  of  this  land.  'I'he 
star  of  its  nativity  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  The  light  of  its  earliest 
morning,  glowing  westward  from  bleak  Plymouth,  was  the  luminous  shadow 
of  the  cross.  The  land  thus  opened  up  for  the  development  of  a  new  nation 
lies  within  what  is  familiarly  known  as  "  the  belt  of  power,"  that  is,  between 
the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  parallels  of  north  latitude.  It  is  significant  that 
within  these  limits  have  dwelt  nearly  all  the  great  historic  peoples,  and  there 
are  those  who  fancy  that  America  may  be  added  to  the  imposing  procession 
which  has  passed  through  chronicles  along  this  magic  zone. 

The  hand  of  Providence  is  further  traced  in  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  development  of  our  American  life  and  character.  In  glanc- 
ing at  the  successive  migrations  hitherward,  one  is  reminded  of  that  old- 
time  Pentecost,  when  strangers  came  from  everywhere.  The  place  of  honor 
is  accorded  to  the  Puritans,  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Beggars  of  Holland, 
all  of  whom  were  fugitives  from  civil  and  religious  oppression.  The 
influence  of  their  sturdy  devotion  to  truth  and  righteousness  has  ever  been 
a  potent  influence  among  us. 

The  people  of  America  are  a  distinct  people ;  a  conglomerate,  formed 
of  the  superflux  of  the  older  lands.  If  ever  it  was  proper  to  characterize 
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this  people  as  English  or  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  certainly  no  longer  so.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  element  in  our  population  is  relatively  slight.  The  mingling 
of  many  bloods  has  produced  a  new  ethnic  product  which  can  be  aptly  des- 
ignated only  as  AmeriaiH.  The  process  of  assimilation  still  goes  on.  The 
seas  are  dotted  with  ships  from  every  (piarter  of  the  globe,  bringing  the  poor 
and  weary  and  disappointed,  eager  to  renew  their  hopes,  and  rebuild  their 
fortunes  in  a  land  which  gives  an  ungrudging  welcome  to  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations.  And  surely  this  is  not  without  the  gracious  ken  and  purpose  of 
God. 

It  is  a  fact  of  prime  importance,  furnishing,  perhaps,  a  key  to  the  prob- 
lem, that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  dominant  races  ot  history  have 
been  of  mixed  blood,  such  as  the  Germans,  the  Romans  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Proceeding  from  this  fact,  Herbert  Spencer  has  ventured  to  express 
the  hope  that  out  of  our  conglomerate  population  may  be  evolved,  in  process 
of  time,  the  ultimate,  ideal  man.  If  so,  however,  it  must  be  brought  about 
through  the  assimilating  power  of  that  principle  of  human  equality  which 
has  its  reason  in  our  filial  relation  with  God.  In  other  words,  religion  fur- 
nishes the  only  guaranty  of  our  national  welfare  and  perpetuity. 

The  life-blood  of  popular  government  is  equality.  In  this  lies  the 
rationale  of  individual  and  civil  freedom.  But  equality  is  only  another  name 
for  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  an  empty  phrase 
unless  it  find  its  original  ground  and  premise  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  earliest  formulation  of  this  |)rinciple  is  in  the  preamble  ot  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  which  declares  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
etpial  and  with  certain  inalienable  rights.  Hetween  the  lines  of  that  virile 
pronouncement  one  may  easily  read  Paul's  manifesto  to  the  Athenian  phil- 
osophers, "(jod  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  God,  the  .\11-Father,  revealing  his  impartial  love 
in  the  cross,  becomes  the  great  I.eveler  of  caste. 

Among  the  relics  of  our  early  struggle  for  freedom  is  the  bell  inscribed 
with  the  legend,  "  Proclaim  lilierty  throughout  all  the  earth  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  Our  fathers  deliberated  long  and  anxiously  over  the 
truth  which  that  bell  rang  forth.  The  truth  thus  formulated  was,  however, 
not  made  ojjcrative  for  almost  a  hundred  years.  The  curse  of  human  bond- 
age was  among  us.  Here  was  a  curious  anomaly,  involving  an  irrepressible 
conflict.  A  free  people,  claiming  equality  as  their  birthright,  held  four 
millions  of  their  fellows  in  chains.  But  God  reigneth ;  and  the  hearts  of 
nations  are  in  his  hand  as  the  rivers  ot  water.  In  1862  the  President 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  ;  and  the  people  of  America  were 
"free  and  equal  "  at  last. 

This  truth,  conceived  in  our  Revolutionary  war  and  born  out  of  the 
travail  pains  of  the  great  Rebellion,  finds  its  ultimate  expression  in  the  bal- 
lot. Our  elective  franchise  rests  in  the  fundamental  truth  of  equality.  One 
man  is  as  good  as  another.    One  man,  one  vote ;  by  eternal  right  no  more 
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and  no  less.  There  is  no  primogeniture  in  the  great  family.  We  are  free 
and  e(jual  because  we  are  all  divinely  born.  This  is  distinctly  a  religious 
principle.  Wherever  a  constitutional  government  has  ignored  its  birthright, 
to  wit :  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  expressing  itself  in  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
through  the  Gospel  of  that  Only-begotten  Son  who  is  Brother  of  all,  it  has  had 
but  a  brief  and  troubled  life.  Republicanism  is  anarchy,  with  a  latent  reign 
of  terror  in  it,  unless  this  truth  is  at  its  center,  shining  like  God's  face 
through  the  mists  and  darkness  of  chaos.  A  common  birth  is  the  sure 
ground  of  mutual  respect,     All  adventitious  conditions  go  for  naught. 

If  v.'e  turn  now  to  the  distinctive  institutions  of  our  country,  we  shall 
find  them  with  scarcely  an  exception  bearing  the  sign-manual  of  Christ. 

P'irst,  the  American  home.  Where  all  men  are  sovereigns,  all  houses 
are  palaces.  The  hut  becomes  a  cottage,  where  there  is  no  feudal  man- 
sion. There  are  lands  where  homes  are  merely  dormitories  and  refectories, 
where  social  clubs  and  gardens  supplant  the  higher  functions  of  domestic 
life.  But  the  American  lives  at  his  home.  It  is  his  castle  and  his  paradise. 
The  tiumblest  toiler,  when  his  day's  work  is  over,  makes  this  his  Eldorado. 
The  heart  of  domestic  life  is  the  sanctity  of  wedlock  as  a  divine  ordinance. 
It  may  be  noted,  that  in  lands  where  God  and  the  Bible  are  reverenced, 
"wife''  and  "mother"  and  "  home"  are  sacred  words.  The  influence  of 
religion  may  be  but  an  imperceptible  factor  in  the  peace  and  hajipiness  of 
many  households ;  yet  the  Gospel  is  their  roof-tree,  and  their  purest  happi- 
ness is  but  a  breath  from  the  garden  before  that  home  at  Nazareth  where 
the  mother  of  all  mothers  ministered  to  her  Divine  Child. 

The  next  of  our  American  institutions  which  finds  its  sanction  in  relig- 
ion is  the  public  school.  The  distinctive  feature  of  our  national  system  of 
education  is  civil  control.  This  is  in  the  necessityof  the  case.  As  every 
American  child  is  a  sovereign  in  his  own  right,  born  to  his  apportionate 
share  of  the  government,  it  is  primarily  important  that  he  should  be  edu- 
cated for  his  place.  It  was  in  wise  apprehension  of  this  danger  that  our 
Puritan  forefathers  required  every  fifty  families  to  hire  a  pedagogue  and 
everv  hundred  to  build  a  school-house.  The  teaching  of  religion  was  com- 
pulsory in  these  early  schools,  but  as  a  rule  under  such  conditions  as  obvi- 
ated all  danger  of  denominational  bias.  There  were  no  "godless  schools." 
Indeed,  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether,  at  this  stage  of  ('hristian 
civilization,  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  a  godless  school. 

Still  another  of  our  institutions  having  distinctive  features  and  borrow- 
ing them  from  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  workshop.  We 
have  no  caste,  no  titled  orders,  no  aristocracy  save  that  of  brains  and  intlus- 
try.  The  American  toiler  is  the  peer  of  all  his  fellow  citizens.  The  high- 
est places  of  honor  and  emolument  are  wide  open  before  him.  What  a  man 
is  and  does,  not  what  his  father  was  and  owned  before  him,  is  the  criterion 
of  popular  regard.  Whether  this  could  be  the  case  in  any  other  than  a 
Christian  land  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  It  never  has  been  ;  it  remains  to 
be  proved  that  it  could  be. 
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A  just  ri'i'o^'iiiliiiii  nf  Ihc  dignity  uf  lalmr  is  a  lu'ii'ssaiy  inference  fioni 
the  lili-  ;nnl  ti'afliini,'s  of  tlie  (Jar|ientcr  of  Na/aretli.  That  "licst  of  men 
that  eV'i  wiiie  tli>li  alinut  liiin  "  Inili'd  in  llu-  >i|iip|),  witli  rliips  aiiif  sfiavinjs's 
al)i>ut  ills  fi'el  ami  llic  ini|ileinenls  of  Ins  trade  (in  liis  l)encii  iiefore  him,  sii 
entcrini,'  into  syrniiathy  witli  tlie  caics  and  .strnffKlt-'s  nf  \v()ri<in>{men.  That 
syin|):itliy  is  tile  inosi  piilenl-  -lliiMii,di  oft  nnrei'(pi;ni/t'd  factor  in  tfic  adjiisl- 
miiil  of  llic  indiistiial  |irol)li'nis  of  our  linie,  fie  tan.is'hl  fair  wages  for 
lioni'si  toil,  f  lis  "i,'iilden  rule  "  is  the  cffeilivc  remedy  for  .'<tril<cs  nnd  lock- 
outs. Wlicit.'ver  the  mind  that  was  in  (.'hrist  fesiis  prevails  the  man  and  his 
master  are  bound  to  see  face  to  face  and  eye  to  eye.  .\nd  nowhere,  as  we 
believe,  has  that  consummation  iiccn  more  nearly  reached  than  in  the  indiiN- 
trial  conditions  of  tiie  new  worhl.  Indeed,  "man"  and  "master"  are  liere 
invidious  terms,  llu'  man  is  his  own  master,  'f'liere  is  no  emptoycrin  the 
tand  who  dare  strd<e  or  wanlonlv  affront  iiis  humblest  employe.  A  common 
birthright  of  the  Great  Palhcr  blots  out  all  mastership;  and  a  fellow  feeling 
towanl  the  ICkler  Brother  lias  made  us  wondrous  kind. 

Not  tiiat  all  things  are  as  they  should  be.  The  millennium  is  still  n 
good  wav  off.  'I'here  are  wrongs  to  be  righted  and  middle  walls  of  sejiara- 
tioii  to  i)e  broken  down.  Uut  so  long  as  the  leaven  is  in  tlie  meal  there  is 
ho|)c  lliat  the  lump  may  be  leavened.  .-\nd  however  the  American  work- 
man may  at  times  complain  of  his  lot  toil  being  ever  a  burden  and  the 
want  of  it  a  greater  -he  would  not  for  a  moment  cimsent  to  an  exchange  of 
place  with  any  other  workman  on  the  earth,  lie  owns  himself;  as  a  rule 
he  owns  his  home     and  he  still  owns,  in  fee  simple,  c)ne-seventh  of  his  time. 

It  remains  -in  liius  briefly  canvassing  our  national  indebtedness  to 
religion — to  sjicak  of  the  establishment.  If  other  nations  have  their  way  of 
expressing  the  religious  preference  of  the  people,  we  more.  A  national 
church,  indeeil,  wc  have  not — but  we  have  that  which  is  deenieil  incompar- 
ably better,  religious  freedom.  This  is  the  American  establishment,— 
freedom  of  heart  and  conscience,  freedom  to  believe  what  we  will  respecting 
the  great  problems  of  the  endless  life,  freedom  to  consult  our  personal  con- 
victions as  to  whether  or  where  or  how  we  will  worship  God.  This  involves 
an  absolute  divorcement  of  church  and  state.  At  this  point  the  unanimity 
of  sentiment  within  Ihc  church  is  as  entire  as  without  it.  We  want  no 
national  church — we  want  no  clergy  feeding  at  the  public  crib.  Our  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  for  a  hundred  years  and  is  fully  vindicated. 

t)bserve,  however,  it  is  not  proposed  to  alienate  religion  from  national 
affairs.  On  the  contrary,  by  their  mutual  interdependence  the  wise  and 
effective  influence  of  each  u])on  the  other  must  be  greatly  enlarged.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  True  religion  is  all  pervasive;  it  touches  life  at 
every  point  in  its  circumference,  physically  and  intellectually,  socially  and 
politically,  every  way.  'I'he  just  attitude  of  the  government  toward  all 
religious  bodies  whose  tenets  do  not  contravene  its  welfare,  is  impartial 
sufferance  and  protection.  Church  and  stite  are  coordinate  powers,  each 
supplementing  and  upholding  the  other,  and  both  alike  ordained  of  Godi 
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THfc:  PRESENT  RELKilOUS  CONDITION  OK 
AMERICA. 

IJv  H.  K.  Cakrom,. 

There  nre  8o  many  reli^jinus  Ixxlies  in  America  tlml  it  is  desirable,  if 
we  woiiKi  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  them,  to  arrange  them,  lirst,  in  grand 
divisions  ;  secondly,  in  classes;  and  thirdly,  in  families.  I  would  specify 
three  grand  ilivisions  :  i.  'I'he  Christian.  2.  The  Jewish,  .v  Miscellane- 
ous. Under  the  last  head  come  the  Chinese  liiiddhists,  the  Theosophists, 
the  Kthical  Culturists,  some  communistic  societies  and  Pagan  Indians.  The 
Jewish  division  embraces  simply  the  Orthoilox  and  Refornied  Jews.  The 
Christian  division  contains,  of  course,  the  great  majority  of  denominations 
and  believers.  Catholics,  I'rotestants,  Latter  Day  Saints — all  bodies  not 
Jewish,  Pagan  or  anti-Christian. 

We  commonly  divide  the  Christian  bodies  into  classe.s,  as.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Kvangelical  and  non-Evangelical.  In  the  Catlnjlic  class  there 
are  seven  representatives  in  this  country ;  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  United 
(Ireek  Catholic,  the  Russian  Orthodox,  the  (ireek  Orthodox,  the  Armenian, 
the  Old  Catiiolic  and  the  Reformed  Catholic.  .Ml  the  Catholic  bodies, 
except  the  Roman,  are  small  and  unimportant  as  represented  in  the  United 
Stales,  ranging  in  nundiers  of  communicants  from  too  to  less  than  14,000. 

No  denomination  of  Protestantism  has  thus  far  |)roved  to  be  too  small 
for  division.  Denominations  appear  in  the  census  returns  with  as  few  as 
twenty-live  members.  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  exclude  one  with 
twenty-one  members. 

We  count  in  all  143  denominations  in  the  United  States,  besides  150  or 
more  congregations  which  are  independent,  or  unassociated  with  any  church. 
Of  the  143  separate  denominational  bodies  six  are  Adventist,  thirteen  IJap- 
tist,  three  (River)  Hrethren,  four  (Plvmoulli)  Hrethren,  seven  Catholic,  two 
Christian  Connection,  nine  Communistic,  four  Dunkard,  four  Quaker,  two  Jew- 
ish, two  Mormon,  sixteen  Lutheran,  twelve  Mennonite,  seventeen  Methodist, 
twelve  Presbyterian,  two  Kpiscopalian,  three  Reformed,  and  two  United 
Brethren,  with  twenty-three  single  denominations,  such  as  the  Congregation- 
alists,  Moravians,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Christadelpliians,  Christian  Scientists 
and  Salvation  Army.  Many  of  the  143  separate  bodies  are  very  small  and 
unimportant.  We  can  pick  out  ninety-seven,  of  which  no  one  has  as  many 
as  25,000  communicants ;  seventy-live  have  less  than  10,000  communicants 
each  ;  fifty-four  less  than  2,500,  and  thirty-lwo  less  than  1,000,  ranging 
between  20  and  937.  Of  bodies  having  25,000  and  upwards  there  are  only 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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forty-six,  or  al)out  one-third  of  the  whole  numlier.  The  otiior  two-thirds  is 
tiiiide  up  of  deiioininatiotis  liavinv^  from  jo  to  25,000.  It  is  tliulilllu  Ixidics, 
tliereforc,  tliiit  jfive  religion  in  tlie  Uniti'd  States  siu'li  a  divided  as|)ect.  If 
most  of  tlieni  were  l)lotted  out  we  sliould  lose  little  that  is  very  valuable,  hut 
much  that  is  (|ueer  in  belief  and  practice.  What  is  it  has  caused  these 
numerous  divisions  ?  Ainoni;  the  Methodists  ten  of  the  seventeen  divisions 
were  due  to  the  race  or  the  slavery  (|uestion,  and  six  to  controversies  over 
practical  (juestions.  The  other  was  imported.  Of  the  twelve  I'reshyterian 
bodies  all  are  consistently  C'alvinistic  but  two,  the  ('umberland  and  the  Cum- 
berland colored,  which  hold  to  a  modilied  Calvinism.  All  use  the  I'resby- 
terian  system  of  fjovernment  with  lillle  variation.  What,  then,  is  it  that 
divides  them  ?  Slavery  divided  the  Northern  and  Southern,  the  race  ipiestion 
the  two  Cumberland  bodies.  One  branch  is  Welsh  and  the  rest  are  kept 
apart  larj,»ely  by  Scotch  obstinacy.  They  have  close  points  of  agreement, 
but  they  differ  on  fjuestions  that  seem  to  others  utterly  insignificant.  We 
may,  I  think,  sum  u|)  the  causes  of  division  under  four  heads  :  (i)  Contro- 
versies over  doctrine;  (2)  controversies  over  administration  or  discipline ; 
(3)  controversies  over  moral  questions  ;  (4)  ambitiousand  disputatious  persons. 

The  last  census,  that  of  1800,  embraced  all  reliL;ious  bodies  amonj;  its 
greatly  extended  ini|uiries,  and  we  have,  therefore,  for  the  tirst  time,  com- 
plete returns  for  all  forms  of  reliijion  represented  in 'the  Unit'-d  Stales. 
These  returns  show  how  many  ministers,  organizations  or  congregations, 
church  edifices  and  communicants  each  denomination  has,  together  with  the 
seating  capacity  of  its  editices  and  their  value  ;  also  how  they  are  distributed 
among  the  counties,  states  and  territories. 

The  K(;man  Catholic  is  now  the  largest  of  the  churches  in  number  of 
communicants,  having,  in  round  ntmibers,  (),2,?i.ooo.  A  hundred  years  ago 
it  had  only  about  25,000  ;  lifly  years  ago  it  liad  about  1,200,000.  According 
to  this  it  has  increased,  in  the  last  half  century,  tive-fold.  This  enormous 
growth  is  due  chiefly  to  immigration.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
comes  second,  with  more  than  2,240,000;  the  Regular  Haptists  (colored) 
third  with  i,,V2,ooo;  the  Regular  Haptists  (South)  fourth,  with  i,,^oS,ooo; 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  lifth,  with  1,210,000. 

Taking  value  of  churcli  property  as  our  next  item,  that  is,  the  value  of 
houses  of  worship,  their  furnishings  and  the  lots  on  which  they  stand,  we 
find  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  first  again,  its  projierty  being  valued  at 
J9 1 18,000,000.  The  Methodist  I'-i)iscopal  Church  is  .second,  reporting  S')7," 
000,000;  the  I'rotestant  Episcopal  third,  SSi, 000,000;  the  Northern  I'resby- 
terian  fourth,  574,000,000 ;  and  the  Southern  Haptists  fifth,  $49,000,000. 
Two  of  these  denominations,  the  Episcfipal  and  the  Presbyterian,  are  not 
among  the  five  I  have  just  mentioned  as  having  the  largest  number  of  com- 
municants. They  stand  third  and  fourth,  respectively,  in  the  table  of  church 
property,  showing  that  they  are  much  more  wealthy  in  proportion  to  com- 
municants than  the  other  denominations. 
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coniniiimeanls  and  value  ol  house  property,  anil  liltl;  in  luiinljer  or  oixaniza- 
tions  and  houses  ol  worship;  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal  Church  is  first  in  the 
number  of  oiganizatioius  and  houses  of  worshij),  and  second  in  the  number 
of  communicants  and  value  of  ehurcli  oroperty. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  live  leadii  g  denominational  families,  or  !j;rou|)s, 
stand.  The  Catholics,  embracing  seven  branches,  come  lirst  as  to  coininu 
nicants,  with  6,258,000;  the  Methodists,  embracing  seventeen  branches, 
come  second,  with  4,580,000;  the  IJaptists,  thirteen  branches,  are  third,  with 
.^743,000  ;  the  I'resbyterians,  twelve  branches,  are  fourth,  with  1,278,000; 
and  the  lAitheruns,  sixteen  branches,  are  fifth,  will.  i,2.^r,ooo.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  eonibineii  Methodist  branches  have  n'oout  1,600.000  fewer 
communicants  than  the  cuinbincd  t  atholii:  branches.  As  to  v.ilue  of  church 
property,  the  Methodist  fainilv  is  liiLt,  the  figures  being  ,5l.i2,ooo,ooo.  'I  he 
Catholic  family  is  second,  Si  18,000,000 ;  the  ''resbyterian  third,  S95,ooo,- 
000;  the  Episcopalians  fourth,  $82,8^5,000;  the  Haplists  fifth,  $82,680,000. 
As  to  organizations,  or  congregations,  the  Methodists  are  lirst,  with  51,500; 
tile  Ha|)tisls  second,  with  4,^,000;  the  Fresliyterians  third,  with  i,?,500;  the 
Catholics  fourth,  witli  10,270;  and  tiie  Lutherans  fifth,  wi'.l;  8,505. 

Thus,  among  denominational  families,  the  Catholics  aie  first  in  the 
number  of  communicants,  second  in  value  of  church  |)roi)ert\-.  and  iV.urth  in 
number  of  organi/at ions  and  lioeses  of  worship.  'l"he  Methodists  are  lirst 
in  the  number  of  'irganizations  and  houses  of  worship,  and  value  of  church 
prooerty.  These  figures  are  for  the  live  leading  denominations,  and  the  live 
chief  denominational  families.  'I'he  grand  totals  for  all  denominations, 
Christian  and  non-Christian,  are  .s  follows;  Ministers,  1 1 1,000 ;  organiza- 
tions, 165,250;  houses  of  won  >ip,  142,600;  value  of  .luircli  |)ropertv, 
$080,000,000;  communicants,  20.64^,000.  According  totlie.se  figures,  iiearlv 
one  person  in  everv  three  of  our  entire  p.)|)ulation  is  a  member  or  communi- 
cant of  one  or  another  of  the  14.^  denominations.  This  cannot,  I  should 
say.  I'j  regarded  as  ap  unfavorabl"  showing  for  the  etiarches.  It  indicates 
a  riigious  population  if  57,720,000.  That  is,  thi  communicants,  with  all 
'.dhereiits  added,  constitute  57,720,000,  leaving  about  •-■,000,000  (o  compo.se 
the  non-religious  and  anti-religious  classes,  including  freethinkers  and 
infidels. 
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()(  llic  I()5,J50  (iigiMii/alimis,  iill  arc  tJliiihliiUi  luit  1,855,  or  a  litllo 
mole  tliau  one  per  cent.,  and  all  are  Protestant,  excejil  12,1  ^l,  or  a  little 
over  .seven  jjer  cent.  'I'liat  is,  Christianori;ani/ations  forni  nearly  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  Protestant  oinanizatioiis  ai-uiii  ninety-three  per 
cent.  Of  tiie  20,1)4^,000  menihers  all  are  Ciuislian  except  347, ()23,  and  all 
are  Pnilestant  except  6.605,404.  That  is.  Christian  menihers  form  ninety- 
seven  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  l'rotestat\t  members  sixlv 
eiuht  |)er  cent.  The  Catholic  ptMccntaiire  is  aliout  thirty  aiid  one-half  and 
the  Jewish  and  nuscellatieous  onlv  one  and  a  half. 

1  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  15;,]  22  Protestant  orirani/a- 
tion.s  all  hut  747  are  evangelical,  and  of  the  14,0 57.41  7  Protestant  members 
all  but  128,568  are  evangelical.  I'hat  is,  countini;  the  Inivtrsalists  with 
the  evanj,'elical  class,  where  I  think  thev  really  belonir.  ninelv-live  per  cent. 
of  Protestant  organizations  are  evam^'elical  ;  and  over  niiictviiinc  per  cent, 
of  Protestant  communicants  belong  li<  evangelical  denominations. 

In  tlie  last  ten  years  the  net  increase  in  our  population  was  a  little  less 
than  twcnty-tive  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  the  returns  of  churches  repre- 
.senting  16,500,000  members,  shows  that  in  the  same  period  their  net  increase 
was  about  thirty  live  per  cent,,  or  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  the  increase  of 
the  population.  The  hirgest  percentage  of  g.iiii  was  sixty-eight,  ".vltich 
lielongs  to  the  Lutheran  familv  ;  the  next  was  liflv  seven  per  cent.  b\- the 
Methodist  I'^piscopal  Church,  Soutl'. ;  the  third,  fortv  eight  per  cent.,  bv  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  the  fourth,  !hirt\'  nine  pet  cent.,  bv  the  Pres- 
bvterian  family  ;  the  hfth,  thirtvseven  per  cent.,  bv  the  Reyiilni  Paplists, 
North,  South,  and  (jilored  ;  the  sixth,  thirtv-three  per  cent.,  bv  the  Congre- 
gationalifls,  and  the  seventh,  thirty  per  cent.,  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

We  must,  of  course,  remember  liiat  all  tiie  h<juses  of  worship  have  been 
built  Ityvoluntary  contributions.  Tfieyare  valued  at  $680,000,000,  and  fur- 
nish sitting  accommodations  for  4,^,500,000  persons.  They  have  lieen  pro- 
vided by  private  gifts,  luit  are  offered  to  the  pulilic  for  free  use.  The 
government  has  not  given  a  dollar  to  proviile  them,  nor  docs  it  appropriate 
a  dollar  for  their  support. 
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Cliristianity  is  a  fighting  religion.  Ciirist  came  not  to  send  peace  but 
a  sword— not  the  sword  of  a  Mohammed,  but  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God,  Christianity  recognizes  the  alisolule  freedom  of  tlic 
iuinian  will  and  conscience.  It  condemns  all  violence  in  its  conilict  willi 
other  religions,  appealing  only  to  the  inteligeni-e,  the  conscience  and  the 
heart  of  men,  b}'  the  Word  of  God  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sen  down  irKin 
heaven.  It  is  not  intolerant  of  other  religions,  except  as  light  /-  intolera'ii 
of  darkness,  but  will  in  no  case  compromise  with  error,  or  enter  into  fellow 
ship  with  any  religious  system  or  philosophy  that  is  not  built  on  liie  KoeU 
of  .\ges. 

I'aul  went  forth  into  the  Greek  and  Rc)man  classical  world,  i  it  onlv  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  but  to  challenge  the  claims  of  any  p"d  all  religions  with 
which  the  (iospel  came  in  conflict.  To  the  Romans  he  wrote  :  "  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  (i<ispel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  (iod  with  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth." 

In  respect  of  the  coiKjuest  of  the  world,  or  what  remains  of  it,  we 
ii(eui)v  much  the  same  stand-point  as  did  Paul.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  ('hrist.  and  are  ready  to  preach  it  and  vinilicate  it  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world.  In  this  regard  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  us  Christians  to 
meet  face  to  face  in  this  Parliament  the  representatives  of  many  ancient 
religions  and  erpially  ancient  philosophies;  to  give  to  them  a  reason  for  the 
laith  and  hope  that  is  in  us,  an<l  show  them  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
base  our  contention  that  Christiauity  is  the  only  possible  universal  religion, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  only  complete  and  God-given  revelation. 

The  power  of  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God,  and  so  is  greater  than 
all  possible  opposing  powers.  All  power  has  been  given  into  the  hands  of 
Jesus  Christ  tor  the  propagation  and  defence  of  his  Gospel,  and  to  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  believe  on  him. 

I.  //'(■  arc  not  ashamed  of  it'-  antiquity. — Some  of  the  religions  of  the 
Roman  Fnipire  boasted  great  antiipiity.  Indeed,  they  based  their  religions 
on  myths  whose  fancied  existence  antedated  history.  To  antedate  history 
is  an  easy  way  to  secure  anticpiitv  for  any  faith.  There  are  those  among 
us  to-day  who  will  tell  you  that,  as  compared  with  their  faiths.  Christianity 
is  but  an  infant  of  days. 

We  are  often  charged  by  ( )rientals  with  being  the  propagators  of  a 
modern  faith,  l)ecause  by  our  own  claims  Jesus  Christ  did  not  appear  until  the 
Copyright,  189J,  by  J.  H.  15. 
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cumparatively  recent  time  of  t\v(i  niilleiiniums  ago.  The  Iliiidu  faitli  was 
then  already  hoary  witli  age.  but  Christianity  does  not  date  from  the  hirlh 
of  Christ.  Christ  incarnate,  crucified  and  raised  from  the  dead  two  thousand 
years  ago  was  only  the  culmination  in  time,  an  '  to  our  sense,  of  a  revela- 
tion already  ages  old.  .Vbraham  liclieved  in  Christ  and  rejoiced  to  see  his 
day  approaching.  Christ  was  believed  on  in  the  wilderness  when  Moses 
was  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt;  for  " the  (Jospel  was 
preached  to  them  as  well  as  to  us." 

We  claim  no  revelation  given  before  the  age  of  our  race,  and  put  forth 
no  myth  which  antedates  the  history  of  earth  and  man.  Hut  as  far  back  as 
history  goes  the  records  of  our  faith  are  fountl.  Every  turn  of  the  arch- 
eologist's  spade  confirms  the  truth  of  them.  In  this  respect  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel.  Its  historical  antitjuitv  stands  unrivaled  among  the 
religions  of  the  world. 

2.  //?  (t/r  vol  as/iamrd 0/ i/.<  /•ro/'/it/ic-  r/nvui-hr.  Christ's  appearance  in 
this  world  nineteen  centuries  ago  was  not  an  unexpected  event.  For 
ccnturii.«,  even  from  the  beginning  of  man's  spiritual  need,  lie  has  been 
looked  and  longed  for.  The  heroes  ui  the  world's  religions  have  been 
either  mvths  or  unlooked-for  men  springing  up  from  among  their  fellows, 
for  whom  their  disciples  neither  looked  nor  were  |)repared.  Whf)  |jrophe- 
sied  the  coming  of  Confucius,  or  Zomaster,  fir  Krishna,  or  tlie  IJuddha,  or 
Mohammed  ?  Moreover,  none  of  these  heroes  or  leaders  of  men  were  in  anv 
.sense  saviours.  They  were  at  best  teachers,  throwing  their  followers  back 
upon  themselves  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  as  best  they  might. 

3.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  the  J)iviiie  Author  of  C7//7j//V7«//i'.-  Whether 
we  consi<ler  the  character  of  Jehovah-God  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of 
the  Jesus-God  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  nothing  in  either  that  suffers 
by  the  highest  ethical  criticism  which  may  be  apjilied  to  them.  In  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  beginning  God  proclaims  himself  in  love,  holiness,  right- 
eousness, truth  and  mercy.  Jesus  stands  without  a  peer  among  men  or  gods. 
The  moral  glory  of  his  character  lifts  him  head  and  shoulders  above  that  of 
all  men  or  beings,  ideal  or  real,  with  which  we  are  acfjuainted.  Nineteen 
centuries  of  study  has  only  served  to  increase  his  glory  and  confirm  and  deepen 
his  divine-human  iiiHiience  over  men.  Even  his  worst  enemies  are  among 
the  first  to  lav  at  his  feet  a  tribute  to  Ids  greatness,  goodness  and  glorv.  He 
is,  indeed,  in  tiie  language  of  a  dislinguislu'd  Hindu  ucntlcman  and  scholar, 
uttered  in  my  presence  in  the  old  city  of  I'oona,  anil  before  an  audience  of 
a  thousand  of  his  Hrahmanical  fellows,  "  The  Peerless  Christ."  To  compare 
him  with  any  of  the  gods  w  Mshiped  by  the  Hindus  is  to  mock  them  and 
insult  him.  It  is  the  moral  glory  of  Christ's  character  which  compelled 
Kenan  to  say  :  "  Whatever  mav'  be  the  sur])rises  of  the  future,  Jesus  will  never 
be  surpassed.  His  worshiji  will  grow  young  without  ceasing.  All  agoswill 
proclaim  that  among  the  sons  of  men.  there  is  none  born  greater  than  Jesus." 
Goethe,  the  father  of   tli.'  modern  .-school  of  high  culture,  in  one  of  his  last 
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Utterances,  expresses  the  conviction,  "  lluit  llic  human  niiiid,  no  matter  how 
much  it  mav  advance  in  intellectual  culture  ami  the  extent  ami  (leplli  of  tlic 
knowledgefif  nature,  will  never  transcend  the  high  moral  culture  of  ( 'hri.slianity 
as  it  shines  and  glows  in  the  Canonical  Ouspels."  Napoleon  the  great 
declared  :  "  I  search  in  vain  in  historv  to  lind  one  ei|ual  to  Jesus  Christ,  or 
anything  which  can  ai)pr()ach  the  (ios|)el.  Neither  historv,  nor  hmnaiiilv,  nor 
the  ages,  nor  nature  afford  me  anything  with  which  I  am  able  to  compare  or 
hv  which  to  ex|)lain  it." 

4.  li'f  (irr  not  asliaiiint  of  I  lie  elhiiul  hmis  of  llw  liofpil. — Without  dcnv- 
ing  that  there  is  to  he  found  ethical  teaching  of  great  beauty  in  the  non- 
Christian  religions  of  the  world,  it  is  still  true  that  these  religions  lay  their 
stress  upon  their  cults,  rather  than  upon  moral  culture.  Among  most  of  them 
there  is  a  striking  divorce  between  religion  and  morals  ;  if  indeed  these  are 
ever  found  joined  together.  Hut  in  the  (lospel  we  (Ind  that  the  tinal  test  of 
Christianity  is  in  its  power  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  man.  The  moral  basis 
of  Christianity  may  be  found  throughout  the  Scriptures,  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  v^-e  take  only  two  examples.  The  ("irst  is  that  cr)de  of  righteousness 
revealed  by  (jod  to  Moses  and  which  we  commonly  speak  f)f  as  the  Ten 
Commandments.  It  is  strikinglv  significant  that  this  wonderful  moral  law 
was  communicated  at  a  period  when  ethical  truth  among  the  then  existing 
nations  was  at  its  lowest  point,  and  the  morals  of  the  people  lower  than  the 
teaching.  Where  did  Moses  get  these  words  ?  Not  from  Egypt,  nor  from 
the  desert  where  for  forty  years  he  lived  ;  not  from  the  land  toward  which  he 
was  journeying.  It  would  require  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  beyond  any- 
thing we  know  to  suggest  that  he  himself  was  the  author  of  them.  T/uy 
7i'i'/r  'wfttlcn  by  the  fiuj^cr  of  God,  and  given  to  Jiim.  liut  let  them  come  from 
where  they  may  have  come,  our  point  i.s  that  in  contending  for  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  ancient  ethic  basis  of  our  religion. 

Passing  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  we  have  oidy  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  These  words  of  Jesus,  spoken  to  his  dis- 
ciples, are  but  the  transfiguration  of  the  ten  words  given  by  Ciod  to  Moses. 
Who  ever  assumed  to  revise  the  sermon  on  the  mount  in  (jrder  to  eliminate 
that  which  is  not  good  or  add  to  it  that  which  it  lacked? 

It  has  been  said  that  ihe  Golden  Rule  was  borrowed  by  Jesus  from  his 
religious  predecessors.  Hut  even  a  casual  comparison  of  the  sayings  of 
Christ  with  those  of  other  teachers  will  show  a  vast  difference.  Instance 
that  of  llilliel,  "Do  not  to  thy  neighbor  what  is  hateful  to  thyself";  or  that 
of  Isocrates,  "What  stirs  the  anger  when  done  to  thee  by  others  that  do  not 
to  others";  or  tliat  of  Aristotle,  when  asked  how  we  should  bear  ourselves 
toward  our  friends,  "As  we  would  desire  that  they  should  bear  themselves 
toward  us";  or  that  of  Confucius,  "What  vou  ilo  not  want  dime  to  yourself 
do  not  do  to  others  ";  or  a  maxim  menlioneil  by  Seneca,  "  Hxpect  from  others 
what  you  do  to  other>  "  'I'hese  are  all  fore-gleams  from  the  sun  which 
shines  in  its  fullness  in  the  perfect  law  of  Chri>l,  "  All  things  whatsoevei  •.t 
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would  lliat  men  should  do  uiilo  you,  do  yc  I'vcn  so  to  Ilium."  This  is  posi- 
tive and  exhaustive.  .Ml  the  others  aie  partial  and  ne,t{ative,  if  not  nu'iely 
prudential,  not  to  sav  seltish.  I  low  is  it  that  in  the  Orient  to-dav  it  is  the 
rule  of  Jesus  and  not  those  of  their  own  saj,'es  that  is  (|Uoted  hv  the  Orientals 
themselves  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  one  class  of  maxims  contains  hut  partial . 
or  half  truths,  while  the  .sayings  of  Jesus  tire  the  tnilli,  and  tluit  Jesus  has 
embodied  and  i//ns/>a/id  Ihein  in  his  mc-  lift- .' 

Hut  beyond  tlie  ethical  teachings  of  CMirisI,  which  are  without  (piestion 
far  in  advance  of  idl  statements  which  the  world  had  ever  had,  and  which 
stand  to-dsiy  upon  'he  outermost  coniines  of  po>.>ililc  statement,  Jesus  has 
brought  to  us  a  revelation  of  ( Jod  himself,  not  only  as  to  the  fait  of  his 
being,  but  as  to  his  nature  and  the  love  and  grace  of  his  jnirpose  toward 
man.  Moreover,  he  has  shown  u>  what  we  are  ourselves;  from  whence  we 
are  fallen  and  unto  what  the  |)urpose  of  Ood  designs  to  lift  us. 

5.  ///•  are  iicl  ashamed  of  ili  doetrines  of  sa/raliojt.  Let  me  brietly 
summarize  these  : 

(i)   'Jhe  hii amotion. 

By  the  Incarn.tion,  rougldv  speaking,  we  mean  that  revelation  which 
(lod  niaile  of  himself  in  Jesus  (ilui.t.  In  this  declaration  we  see  (iM  (iod 
wa.s  in  Christ  seeking  after  man,  .Ml  natur.d  religions  and  pliiloso])hie.s 
show  us  man  seeking  after  (lod  ii  haply  he  ma--  llnd  him.  Here  oidv  do  we 
see  God  seehin^^  after  man.  "liod  is  a  spirit,  and  he  seeketh  such  to  wor- 
ship him."  When  preaching  to  the  eilucated  i'lnglish-speaking  gentlemen  of 
India,  I  was  often  confronted  with  the  statement  that:  "The  gods  and 
heroes  of  India  wrought  more  and  greater  ndracles  than  Jesus.  They,  too, 
fed  the  multitudes,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  lilind  and  healed  the  sick."  When 
I  asked  foi  the  |)roof  thev  had  none  t<^  give  except  the  I'liranic  stories. 
When  thev  in  turn  challengeil  me  for  proof,  I  simply  said,  "  ( leiillemen,  look 
around  you,  even  here  in  India.  'I'he  re|)orted  n\iracles  of  yoin'  gods  ami 
heroes  stand  onlv  in  stories,  but  each  miracle  of  Christ  was  a  living  seeil  of 
power  and  love  planted  in  human  nature,  and  has  sprung  up  and  flourished, 
again  bringing  forth  after  its  kind  wherever  the  (Jospel  is  preached.  Who 
cares  for  the  lepers?  who  for  the  ^ick  and  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
maimed?  Till  Christ  came  to  India  these  w '-re  left  to  die  without  care  or 
help,  tint  now  every  miracle  of  C!hrist  is  perpetuated  in  some  lios|)ital 
devoted  to  the  care  and  cure  of  tlK)se  who  are  in  like  case  with  the  sufferers 
whom  Christ  healeil."  This  is  the  difference  between  the  fables  of  the 
ancients  and  the  living  wonders  wrought  by  the  living  Christ,  lie,  himself, 
the  embodiment  of  righteousness,  love,  pity,  tenderness,  gentleness,  patience 
and  all  hea'cnly  helpfulness,  being  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.  Jesus 
among  men  as  we  see  him  in  the  (io>pcl  is  (iod's  image  restored  to  us,  and 
throu,  '■  him  acting  in  grace  toward  man. 

"Sir,"  said  an  old,  grav  haired  IJrahm.in  to  nic  one  day,  "I  am  an 
Hindu  ami  always  shall  be,  but  I  cannot  help  loving  him-,  the  world  never 
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kiKw  tlic  liku  iif  liiiii  liL'fiin.'  -  wlicn  1  think  of  liiin  I  am  ashaniuil  of  (uir 
i,'<i(l;%."  I'mly,  tlic  liR'aiiKitiiiii  of  Christ  is  the  revelation  of  (lod  ;  he  that 
iiath  seen  him  lialii  seen  the  Father. 

(2)  '///(■  Doitiiiic  of  At^nKiiiiiit. 

In  tliis  doctrine  we  see  tiie  s-oiution  of  one  of  the  oUiest  and  most  stress- 
ful (|uestions  of  tiie  human  mind  :  How  (loil  may  still  "he  just  and  yet  the 
justilier  of  the  iinijodly "';  how  in  forgiving  transgression,  inicjuity  and  sin 
he  estal)lishes  and  nla^'nilies  the  law. 

On  the  basis  of  C!lin>fs  i,'reat  sacrilice  <;<>d  can  and  does  declare  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins,  ami  justifies  us  "  from  all  Ihinifs  from  which  \vc 
could  not  he  justilied  hv  the  law  of  Moses" — that  law  slandini,'  alnne. 

(3)  77i,'  Diu/rnie,'/  t/if  .\'i-.i'  lUilli. 

Ill  connection  with  this  riuhleiiusne.'-s  /iv  us  by  jesus  Christ  there  is  a 
riLihleousiiess  ///  us  hv  icueiicralioii.  wrought  by  the  Holy  (Ihost;  so  ihat 
every  saved  man  beconus  a  new  erealiire  in  ('hrisl.  Thii.s,  with  rii,diteous- 
ness  iiiit^iilitl  freelv  bv  urace.  and  riuhtenusiiess  iiiil>iui,il  freelv  Ihroiiuh. 
faith  b\  the  llnlv  Spirit  of  (lud,  man  stands  iree  from  sin  and  its  penalties, 
and  is  panoplied  with  a  new  spiritual  natrre.  lie  is  enabled  not  oiilv  to 
conceive  an  ideal  character  of  hipliiies.-,  but  ■  >  attnin  to  .such  a  character 
tliroUi;h  the  further  saiutilicalioii  of  the  spirit  and  belief  cif  the  truth. 

(4)  'J'/ii-  /hh/iiiii'  ('/  hiniu'iialily. 

'I'he  resurrection  nf  jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  has  soUed  the  |)roblein 
of  immiiilalil\'.  imt  bv  arniniieiit.  but  bv  di  iihuis/iii/ioii,  and  has  guar- 
anteed to  us  a  like  immortalitv,  iioi  of  the  soul  oidv,  but  of  the  whok'  man  - 
spirit,  soul  and  bodv  ;  for  even  these  bodies  of  ours,  now  humiliated  and 
dishonored  b\-  sin,  and  too  often  vieldini;  themselves  iiistriimentsi)t  uiiriyhl- 
eousiiess  unli>  sin,  shall  be  chanifcd  anil  fashioned  like  unto  his  i,donous 
bodv,  accordini,'  to  the  working  of  that  inightv  power  that  worketh  in  us  bv 
Jesus  Christ. 

()  // '(•  <iir  iiol  asliaiiiiJ  <>f'  Ihc  driiis  iif'oii  'i'/iidi  //lis  sah'dfioii  is  ojft'irc/. 
Il  is  unio  all  who  Mir^w  It  is  no  ari.slucratic  privilege  which  is  reserved  lor 
the  rich,  the  learned  and  the  iiiighlv.  It  indeed  makes  |)lace  for  these,  for 
thev  also  are  sinful  men,  but  it  extends  all  its  uiis|)eakable  privileges  to  the 
|)oor,  to  the  ignoranl.  to  the  outcast  and  lo  the  mo.U  degraded.  It  pro- 
claims, "Whosoever  will,  ht  him  come."  jesus  himself  set  the  note  of 
invitaticin  when  he  said.  "Cuiiu'  uiitu  me.  all  ve  that  labur  and  are  lieavv 
huleii  and  I  will  give  \mu  rest.  ' 

■/  //'(  (//•,■  //('/  iisluiiiiii!  i<l  Ike  ',K'uy  ill  -K'hidi  il  i/iii/s  ;.'////  ///(  :;/<(//  />rii/i- 
liins  /yiiiiijtnf  /uyoiid  //ir  liins  011  :^</ii,ii  r.'i'  disiiiss  iiiilividiial salvation. 
The  unity  of  Cmd.  and  of  the  race,  and  the  (.ipnsei|uent  brotherhood  (jf  man, 
as  suggested  in  I'auls  great  speech  on  Mais  lliil,  is  a  statement  that  causes 
us  no  blush  ui  shame.  .\iid  I  niav  sav  Ihat  it  is  a  teaching  uni(|Ue  with 
Chrislianilv.      Il  is  imi  tuiind  in  Ihe  llindii  i>r  Itiiddhislic  IlibKs. 

'!  licse   are    some   of    manv  reasons   \sl'.\  wilh  the  great   apostle,  in  the 
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presence  of  tliis  rarliainent  of  Religions,  we  are  einbolilened  to  say  we  are 
not  uslianieil  of  the  (iospel  of  Clirist. 

Where  are  the  religions  of  (Ireece  and  Rome  witli  their  I'anthcon  full 
of  gods?  'I'hev  are  but  :i  historical  memory.  Like  Dagon  before  the  Ark, 
they  have  fallen  before  the  cross  of  Christ,  Overwhelmed  at  times  by  vast 
hordes  of  barbarians,  the  Christian  Church  has,  through  the  (Jos|)el,  converted 
its  comiuerors,  and  made  Christians  out  of  savages.  Chained  and  fettered 
to  the  state  in  false  and  unholy  alliance,  the  tiospel  has  Inirst  forth  with  new 
power  and  freedom  in  the  free  cliurches  of  Christ,  and  gone  on  its  con(|uer- 
ing  and  saving  way. 

And  now  the  stream  of  life  issuing  forth  in  the  (ios|)el  is  flooding  back 
to  the  Orient  whence  it  took  its  rise  in  this  world,  and  will  ere  long  heal  all 
those  wonderlands  and  bring  salvation  to  the  great  and  gentle  people  of  the 
East  who  have  ever  been  the  most  eager  in  their  search  after  viod. 


THE   I'RKSKM"   RKI.KJIOUS  OUTLOOK  OF  INDIA. 

By   thk    Ri,v.    1..    I'..   .Si.AiKu,   ok  tiik  London  MissH)Nary   Sociinv, 
liANCAi.oRr.,  Soi'Tiir.KN  Inhia. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  transition  throughout  India.  A  struggle  is 
going  on  between  old  customs  and  new  ideas,  such  as  the  world  has  not 
seen  since  the  break  ii|)  of  the  Roman  Lmpirc.  On  the  one  hand  the  old 
Hinduism  -  -the  masses  of  the  pe<i|)le  under  the  ilominion  of  the  priesthood, 
all  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstition.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  "N'oung 
India,"  the  new  thought  and  feeling  of  the  country  reflected  in  the  men 
trained  at  colleges  in  the  highest  western  thought.  Withal  there  are  the 
indigenous  scholais,  ver.sed  in  Sanskrit  lore,  and  still  exerting  a  consider- 
able, though  dwindling  influence.  The  student-class  is  ammally  increased 
by  thousands  graduating  from  the  secular  government  colleges,  and  from  the 
missiunarv  institutions,  and  im|)ressii)le  alike  by  western  truth  anti  western 
skepticism.  .\  danger  incident  to  this  class  is  that  of  general  license  and 
demoralization.  There  is  a  tendency  among  liiein  to  lose  all  religion,  and 
become  absorbed  in  worldliness.  Caste  and  custom  still  bind  Iheni  oul- 
wardlv  to  Hinduism;  but  "Ihev  outwardly  conform  lo  riles  that  Ihev 
inwardiv  despise."  'I'heir  condition  is  that  of  religious  un.settlenieiit.  .As 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  in  his  ".Asiatic  .Studies,"  has  observed,  "Tile  sketch  given 
in  Gibbon's  second  cha[)ter  of  the  stale  of  religion  in  the  Roman  lCni])ire 
during  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  might  be  adopted  to  describe 
in  rapid  outline  the  slate  of  I  linduism  at  the  i)resenl  dav Seven- 
teen centuries  ago  llie  outiduie  was  <  lirislianilv  ;  b\il  liisloi  v  dof^  not  repeat 
(.'Dpyiiijlit,  i8g;?,  liy  J.  II.  I". 
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ilsL'lf  1)11  s()  va.st  a  scale It  is  iiiiilc  possilili-  lliat  iiioic  cliliu'iilt 

and  clantfcroiis  oxpi'iiciiccs  than  wlioli'salo  icliijiniis  coiiviTsioii  are  liefore 
India."  A  leading  Hindu  paper,  reiiii,'iii/iiii{  tiial  errors  and  ^'upe^stililllls 
in  existing;  llindiiisiii  must  j^ive  way  before  advanciiii,'  education,  declares 
that  lliis  liy  no  means  implies  that  Christianity  is  Koin^;  to  lie  sulistituted. 

What,  then,  is  to  take  the  place  of  modern  and  idolatrous  llinduisiu? 
That  this  is  a  Ihiiik,'  of  the  past  for  the  educated  classes,  there  cannot  lie  the 
shadow  of  a  doulit.  It  can  no  more  live  in  the  liijht  that  western  knowl- 
ed^'e  is  shedding'  across  the  land  than  witchcraft  can  live  in  modern  MiiLtland, 
The  temples  of  X'ishnu  and  Siva  will  lie  deserted  as  surely  as  have  lieen  the 
temples  (if  Jupiter  and  Apollo. 

The  iiwakeiiint;  of  India  from  the  sleep  of  aijes  is  due  to  ClirislinH 
inllucncc  ihe  incessant  preaching  of  the  (lospel,  mainly  in  Christian  schools 
and  collrwes.  The  cry  now  is  for  a  iiidicioiis  ir/xiir  lA  llindiiisni,  liv  elim- 
ination and  assimilation.  Men  are  now  iraiiiiii;  C/irislitiiii/y  into  /hii<fiiism, 
explainintt  the  X'cdas  hy  the  Hilile  to  tind  the  same  truths  in  liotli.  These 
reformers  urije  that  there  is  a  faith  older  than  polytheistic  and  I'liranic  Hin- 
duism. N'edic  and  monotheistic  Hinduism  -the  Arya  faith  is  the  true 
religion  of  the  country  ;  and  to  this  they  propose  to  return.  Between  the 
two  extremes  of  a  materialistic  skepticism,  and  an  earnest  approach  to 
Christ,  there  is  observable,  duriiii,'  Ihe  last  decade,  tliis  strong  undercurrent 
flowing  back  in  the  direction  of  N'edic  Hinduism.  The  Indian  Renaissance — 
a  revival  not  so  much  of  religion  as  of  philosophy,  a  part  of  the  wave  of 
revived  Huddhism  that  has  been  sweeping  over  Ceylon — was  set  on  foot  bv 
the  Arya-Somaj  of  North  India,  founded  bv  Dvananda  Sarasvati,  who  (lie<l 
in  i88.^,  and  encouraged  by  the  pride  of  Indian  natiimality  that  is  stirring; 
an<l  stimulated  by  the  zeal  of  the  Theosophical  Society  ;  and,  above  all, 
provoked  by  the  advancing  power  of  Christianity.  It  holds  that  when  puri- 
fied from  error  Hinduism  can  hold  its  own  against  every  other  ionu  of  faith. 
It  stands  for  Indian  theism  as  against  foreign  theism,  and  enlists  on  its  side 
the  patriotic  preference  for  Inilian  literature  and  thought.  It  has,  without 
doubt,  checked  for  a  time  the  extension  of  the  Christian  Church,  coming 
between  Christ  and  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  Hindus.  Hut  there  is 
much  in  the  movement  to  excite  our  sympathy,  'i'hose  of  us  who  gladiv 
recognize  India's  past  contribution  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  world  may 
welcome  the  attemjit  to  discern  between  the  false  and  the  true,  and  to  utilize 
whatever  of  good  the  past  has  be(|ueathed  to  the  present ;  since  it  is  out  of 
the  old  that  the  new  and  the  Ijetter  are  evolved. 

This  movement,  far  more  popular,  because  more  reallv  Indian,  than 
Hrahmoism,  has  been  bitterly  opposed  to  organized  t'hristianitv,  though 
assigning  a  ])lace  of  eminence  to  Christ.  The  Theosophical  .Socictv — from 
the  first  a  distinctively  anti-Christian  force  in  India  -has  been  largely 
responsible  for  this.  The  opposition,  and  to  some  extent,  the  Hindu  revival 
itself,  have  been  a  forced  growth ;  and  now  that  the  theosophical  glamor  is 
(juietlv  fading  away,  the  opposition  is  declining  too. 
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'I'linc  nif  few  siL;ii>  (pf  \iliililv  in  llli^  llindii  icii.iissMiuf.  Tlit'ii'  is  a 
I't'viviil  cil  iiiU'ri'>t  ill  lliiiilii  |iliil(i»i|ili\'  ;iiiil  liii'ialiiic,  Imi  im  umI  nviv.il  ol 
rt'lii{iiiii.  W'IkiI  India  iit'('il>  is  mil  a  loiiscilalcij  iiii'la|ili\>i('s,  lull  a  new 
iiiiiial  lilc,  llic  ii'siill  III  iri'tlini;  iiilo  riv'lil  ii'laliuii  willi  (iinl,  wliiili  is  ii-liL: 
iiili,  Wliilr  mil'  lliiiilii  liit'lliiH'ii  will  (III  well  III  iiiiiifi'slanil  wlial  llu'ir  lailli 
taiiL,'lit  ill  the  |iiii('sl  (lavs,  with  rf^anl  In  liie  liunli'ii  ol  sin  and  llic  |l||>llil'ln.^ 
of  uxisU'iuo,  it  is  liii|iL'ii'ss  111  liark  liac';  In  a  pasl  lliat  laniinl  lie  ici  uvcicd 
III  |iiil  liai'U  lilt'  hands  mi  llic  dial  nl  liiiinaii  |ii'iil;ix'>s.  I'Iii'  llindii 
revival,  lh(iu,t{li  it  has  |iriil<alilv  |>asst'd  its  liii^'hi'sl  [ijinl,  will  im  (imilil  cmi' 
liniic  for  a  time,  as  a  pliax-  nl  cdiicaU'd  llimiuhl.  (hrlNlian  ideas  arc  in  the 
air  and  arc  alisoriicd  even  li\  llmst'  wlni  inlcnd  In  resist  Iheni.  And  seieii- 
tilic  ideas, which  have  dune  nun  li  tn  piiiilv  incdi.eval  Clirislianil v,  are  laUiiiL; 
hold  (if  llic  Indian  mind,  A>  ihere  are  Iwn  I!iiddlusiii~.  now  in  Cevlon,  and 
two  Isliinis  in  India,  so  Ihere  are  Iwo  llindiiiMn>.  Ilie  one  lioldini,'  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  the  other  lisiiiL,'  in  the  present  and  shaped  liv  milj-idc 
inlhieiiccs.  The  advanced  iiiovcnieni  is  likcl\  to  inphidc  the  fiindanicntal 
conceptions  of  luitiira!  theisiii  liclief  in  one  ( iod  and  in  a  future  life,  piirilv  in 
Ihmiuhl  and  aitimi,  and  cliarit\'  in  social  relations.  This  is  the  inii.>l  marked 
Iransformalion  that  has  come  over  the  educated  mind  of  India,  itstriiei  con- 
ception of  ( ioil  and  ol  pra\er.  In  the  midst  of  the  |)aiitlieisni  and  polv- 
theism  ol  at'cs,  has  jienetrated  the  idea  of  a  personal  and  liolv  (iod-  ihe 
foiindalioii  Iriitli  of  real  religion.  In  ail  modern  reliv;ioiis  reforms,  the  \'edic 
idea  has  been  niodilied  I)y  Hihiical  theism,  lluis  drawinu  the  l!asl  and  the 
West  to  a  closer  spiritual   fellowship. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  orijanized  Theistic  Church  oi  India  — 
Ihe  Urahmo-Somaj,  the  highest  and  most  interesliiii,'  development  of  lelii,'- 
ious  thought  in  the  inesent  centurv  outside  of  Ihe  Christian  Church,  l.ike 
its  youniter  lirother,  Ihe  .\rya-Somaj,  it  started  with  the  X'edas,  but  has  grad- 
ually lieen  approachinir  Christianity. 

It  has  certainlv  familiari/ed  India  with  the  name  <if  Christ,  and  the 
voices  that  once  blasphemeil  him  ate  now  silent.  It  has  biouLfbt  ('Inist 
nearer  to  the  people;  and  India  cannot  see  him  without  discoverilii,'  new 
beauties  in  his  character,  and  new  depths  in  his  leacliini,'  and  life.  Chris- 
tians are  thus  indebted  lo  it  as  beini,'  an  interpreter  to  India  of  the  Chris- 
tianitv  of  the  West,  and  an  iiitcrpix'ter  to  the  West  of  Ihe  best  religious 
aspirations  of  the  Mast. 

In  the  south  of  India,  however,  one  receives  the  impression  that  ISrali- 
moi.-iin  is  declinini,',  or,  at  anv  rate,  overshadowed  by  the  inlluence  of  ihe 
Arva-Somaj.  It  has  no  leadershi]).  and  amoiii;  a  caste  and  custom-bound 
people,  leadership  is  essential  to  anv  reforininu  movenient.  It  is  nowhere 
conspicuous  as  a  compact  bod\-,  niarchini,'  with  a  well-delined  and  deter- 
mined purpose  ;  but  .seems  rather  a  tendency  of  a  few  unsettled,  yet  earnest 
minds,  journeying,  let  us  hope,  to  some  better  land.  .May  it  not  be,  that  its 
worthy  elements — prayer,  rc-])entance.  moral  struggle,  self-vffacing  consecra- 
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tioii  to  (>i)(l,  active  |jliihintlii'<)|>y,  niid  fiii-rcacliin^'  social  and  domestic 
reforms,  being  essentially  C'hristian,  can  flourish  only  in  i.'ijt-and-out  Chris- 
tian soil,  and  that,  therefore,  what  is  best  in  Hrahmoisni  will  be  gradually 
absorbed  by  Christianity  ?  Mr.  Mo/.oomdar  once  said  that  "'pure  Theism  " 
could  never  become  a  national  religion,  and  added,  "before  India  could 
have  that,  she  must  listen  to  the  voices  of  God's  prophets,  among  whom 
(!hrist  held  a  solitary  preeminence."  And,  further,  since  the  movement 
has  rjwed  much  of  its  success  and  not  a  little  of  its  vigor  to  its  contrast  with 
a  distorted  Christianity,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  caricatures  of  Christian 
doctrine  that  still  disfigure  some  Hrahmic  organs,  may  we  not  believe,  that, 
as  a  scientific  and  rational  Christianity — that  of  Christ  rather  than  of  churches 
and  theologies — becomes  better  understood,  the  raison  d'  eire  of  Brahmoism 
will  largely  disappear  ? 

If  the  position  occupied  by  Halm  IJ.  C.  Hanerjia,  a  liengali  Brahman, 
and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  "New  Dispensation,"  founded  by 
Chunder  Sen,  fairly  represents  that  of  his  co-religionists,  then  they  are  cer- 
tainly preparing  the  way  for  a  true  Kastern  Church,  and  a  wide  acceptance 
of  Christ  by  the  Hindu  nation.  In  starting  a  new  journal,  called  The  llar- 
moHv,  the  object  of  which  was  to  harmonize  Brahmoism  and  Christianity, 
he  penned  the  remarkable  words  .  "  We  mean  to  preach  the  reconciliation 
of  all  religions  in  C/irist,  whom  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  divine  and  per- 
fectly human." 

Here,  then,  our  Brahmist  brethren  may  almost  join  hands  with  their 
fellow  Christians,  or  with  that  section  of  them  known  as  the  undenomina- 
tional "  C/iris/o-Somaj;  "  '  and,  later  on,  it  may  be,  with  the  best  spirits  of 
the  Arya-Somaj ;  and  we  have  rising  before  us  the  vision  of  an  indigenous 
and  united  Indian  Chinch,  with  form  of  government  and  worship  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  national  thought  and  life  ;  pre.senting  many  a  departure 
from  some  of  the  traditions,  ecclesiastical  and  theological,  of  the  churches  of 
the  West;  and  affording  scope  for  the  varied  and  distinctive  elements— the 
gifts,  talents,  graces — which  the  Indian  mind  and  character  can  so  well 
.supply  :  the  simplicity  of  the  peasant,  the  independence  of  the  aborigines, 
the  learning  of  the  pundit,  the  speculations  of  the  mystic,  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  devotee  :  a  true  Eastern  Church,  which,  while  making  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  thought  and  reunion  of  Christendom,  would  be  the  means 
of  consolidating  a  great  Indian  nation. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Mozoomdar  a  few  years  ago  with  reference  to  such  a 
church,  he  rej)lied  in  words  that  sufficiently  confirm  the  view  just  outlined  : 
"  Vou  do  not  know  what  a  deep  chord  in  my  heart  you  touch  when  you 
speak  of  an  Kastern  Church  of  Christ.  I  behold  it  already  arisen  in  the 
Brahmo-Somaj.  You  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  great  secret  underly- 
ing the  manifold  utterances  of  Keshab  Chunder  Sen  was  to  prepare  his  laud 
and  nation  for  the  reception  of  the  Son  of  God." 

>  Its  home  !s  Calcutta.  All  that  is  required  for  membership  is  the  name  of  Christian,  a 
belief  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  a  consistent  Christian  life. 
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'riic  !,'reat  iiet-il  of  India  is  liidiaii  (liiihtinii  si'holars,  of  I'i.islcrn  fcrvnr 
ami  itulividiiality,  who,  not  content  with  rcspcctini;  tlio  sliihhoJL'tii.s  of  (he 
West,  and  traiispiaiiting  to  the  I'.ast  ail  tlie  iiistoric  and  doi^niatic  tvpes  of 
Christianity,  siiail  lie  uliie,  with  sanctilied  power  and  insij^iit,  to  ^'uide  l.>r- 
ward  sucii  a  movement,  and  foster  thet'rowtii  of  a  natural  (.'hristianitv,  siicii 
as  India,  with  the  pnre  Word  of  ( iod  and  his  Spirit,  may  work  out  U,r  her- 
self. We  want  our  Krishna  .Moiian  lianerjeis,  and  Nehemiah  (iorehs,  and 
Nirayan  Siieshadris,  multiplied  a  hundred  fold. 

l>wt,  it  may  be  said,  this  forecast  embraces  only  the  lii^ln-'r  minds. 
What  of  the  jjreat  masses  of  the  people  ?  .\s  already  described,  these  are 
still  sunk  in  the  ^'rossest  superstition;  but  no  relii;ions  outlook  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the  remarkable  awakcnini,'  tukini;  place  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  amonL;  the  depressed  and  non-caste  classes,  in 
favor  of  Christianity.  Victims  for  aijes  of  sore  op|)iession  and  injustice, 
this  movement  is  larirely  a  social  one  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
a  few  years  there  will  be  such  an  intjatherini,'  from  this  class  of  the  popula- 
tion as  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  shi'phenlini.r  and  trainiiii,'  resources  of  the 
Christian  ('hiirch. 

Another  promising;  held  for  the  extension  of  Christir.nity,  where  a  simi- 
lar harvest  will  probably  be  reaped,  is  among  the  millions  of  animistic  hill 
tribes  and  aborigines  and  '.he  dwellers  in  the  jungles  of  Central  India  ;  though 
here  an  active  Hindu  propaganda,  attracting  little  attention  from  the  outer 
world,  is  being  carried  on  by  the  \'ogi  and  Sannyasi  -the  ascetic  souls  of 
India,  and  the  survivors  of  its  ancient  ISrahmanism. 

It  docs  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  sketch  the  present 
'position — numerical  and  social  -and  the  prospects  of  the  native  Christian 
communitv  proper,  the  facts  relating  to  which  are  pretty  generallv  known. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  though  still  deficient  in  worldly  prestige  and  in 
self-reliance,  it  numbers  now  560,000,  being  an  increase  of  1 42,000  since  the 
census  of  1881  ;  and  that  it  is  advancing  at  an  accelerating  ratio.  What  is 
of  greater  importance,  it  possesses  many  bright  adorners  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice,  and  is  growing  every  year  in  culture,  power,  and  inHuence,  and 
in  a  sense  of  its  spiritual  resi)onsibilities.  lioth  the  Rf)man  Catholic  Church 
(which  claims  over  1,250,000)  and  the  I'rofesrant  "are  strongest  in  the 
south  of  India;  and  the  Director  of  I'libiic  Instruction  in  Madras  has 
recently  stated,  that  "  Tiieie  can  be  no  (juestion,  if  this  communitv  pursues 
with  steadiness  the  j)resent  policy  of  its  teachers,  that,  with  the  immense 
advantages  it  possesses  in  the  way  of  educational  institutions  and  the 
absence  of  castj  restrictions,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  it  will  have 
secured  a  preponderating  position  in  all  the  great  professions,  and  possibly 
loo  in  the  industrial  eiitei prise  of  the  country." 

Thus  in  course  of  time,  a  nominal  Christianity  will  doubtless  be  pro- 
fessed by  the  less  cultured  and  poorer  racesof  the  land,  as  a  multiplied  band 
of  evangelists  from  the  West  bear  forward  "the  Everlasting   f:ospel,"  the 
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great  social  lever  of  the  world.  Probably,  too,  at  a  still  more  distant  day, 
the  conversion  may  be  crowned  by  the  luxlier  and  wealthier  classes,  drawn 
by  the  growing  bands  of  loyalty  and  |tolitical  ciincessit)ns,  if  by  nothing 
higher,  to  accept  the  relixiun  of  their  rulers.  Modern  Ilmduism  for  these 
classes  can  mean  little  more  than  caste  and  custom  ;  and  as  these  fetters 
yield,  sooner  or  later  in  the  Zenanas  which  are  opening.;  to  receive  the  Gos- 
pel, and  through  increasing  intercourse  with  the  West,  the  Hrahmans  and 
other  castes  must  I'lnd  themselves  f:ice  to  face  with  a  Christianitv  that  has 
come  to  stay,  or  with  the  oltl  historic  and  ultimate  foe  of  all  religion  a 
rationalistic  and  materialistic  infidelity.  For  the  final  struggle  in  India  is 
not  likely  to  tie  between  Christianity  and  any  purified  Hinduism  or  Ishim, 
but,  as  in  all  other  lamls,  between  Christ  and  unbelief. 

Even  now  enlightened  Hindus  are  C(miing  more  and  more  to  regard 
the  religion  of  Christ  as  the  commanding  factor  in  whatever  is  best  in  the 
character  and  progress  of  persons  and  of  stall's,  and  lo  roiu-ede,  with  John 
Stuart  Mill,  that ''Whatever  is  exceilcnl  in  either  may  he  brought  within 
the  sayings  of  Christ." 

Then,  far  in  advance  of  these,  there  is  a  glowing  band  of  secret  dis- 
ciples, who  recognize  Christ's  light  to  their  allegiance,  but  who,  because  of 
the  social  disgrace  that  it  would  bring,  shrink  from  an  open  profession.  On 
their  behalf  let  us  plead  for  greater  toleration  -freedum  lo  worship  God 
according  to  their  conscience. 

Happily,  the  religious  nature  of  the  Hindus,  the  national  genius  for  fer- 
vor and  devoti<»n,  the  instinctive  passion  for  transcendental  ideas,  and  the 
ceaseless  searching  after  the  Divine  Essence,  point  to  a  religious  future  for 
the  nation  generally  -not  merely  formal,  but  rich  and  deep.  And  that  the 
heart  of  India  \.'ill  yet  respond  'o  Christ,  though  it  may  ilecline  to  learn  the 
systematic  theology  of  the  schools ;  that,  when  touched  by  his  grace,  it  will 
produce  a  Ivpe  of  saintliness  as  yet  unseen  ;  that  there  are  notes  o{  sweetest 
music,  hitherto  unheard,  waiting  to  be  struck  by  Hindu  Christianity  and  to 
rise  from  a  great  Eastern  Church,  we  cannot  doubt.  The  best  thought  of 
India  is  not  toward  Hinduism,  but  toward  Christ.  He  is  still  the  test  of 
souls,  the  touchstone  of  nations,  and  all  that  is  best  in  Hindu  humanity;  all 
who  are  weary  of  their  sin  and  are  yearning  for  a  something  that  Hinduism 
cannot  give,  will  be  surely  drawn  to  him  as  steel  to  me  magnet,  as  the 
magnet  to  the  |  ole. 
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THE    nKAKlNC,    OF     RKMOIOUS    UNITY    ON    TMK 
WORK  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

liv  l\KV.  Gkoruk  T.  Candi  in,  ok  China. 

Whoever  takes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  tlie  state  of  religious  tbou^^ht 
and  sentiment  during  the  nineteentii  centurv  with  a  view  to  ascertain  tlieir 
prevaiiinj,'  tendency,  cannot  fail  to  jje  impressed  with  certain  portentous 
changes  which,  in  ohedience  to  some  liidden  law,  arc  taking  ))lace.  So  far 
as  Prole,  tant  communities  are  concerned  at  least,  there  has  lieen  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  missionary  activity.  In  fact,  I'roleslant  missions  on  any 
scale,  which  even  in  outlook  was  at  ail  conunensurate  with  the  earth's  area, 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  born  with  the  century.  The  Keformation 
was  a  civil  war  within  the  church,  and  as  in  political  matters  so  in  religion, 
internal  strife  withdrew  men's  tlxjughts  and  energies  from  "JMrcign  affairs." 
It  stood  for  purification  and  for  intensification,  not  for  ex|)ansion.  I'or  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half  this  was  a  prime  characteristic  of  the  reformed 
churches.  Hut,  with  the  dawn  of  the  century  now  near  its  close,  there 
flamed  forth  as  from  an  inner  furnace  of  spiritual  fervor  the  splendid 
enthusiasm  which  has  given  to  the  church  such  hero  names  as  Moffat,  Liv- 
ingstone, Carey,  Martin,  Bowen,  Gordon,  Morrison,  Burns  and  llannington. 
The  movement  has  lost  some  of  its  early  romance,  not  because  the  lire  of  its 
zeal  has  abated,  but  because  it  is  .settling  down  to  steadfast  purpose  aiul 
practical,  wisely  calculated  aim.     It  has  vet  to  reach  its  culminating  point. 

'the  Roman  Catholic  section  of  Christentlom  presented  the  same  phe- 
nomena, but  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Keformation  which  kept  the  reformers 
busy  at  reconstruction  made  the  ancient  church  missionary.  I'lrhaps  it 
would  hardly  be  too  much  to  sav  that  the  magnificent  successes  of  the  |)rop- 
aganda  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  did  much  to  save  the 
Papacy  from  extinction.  Exploits  like  those  of  .Xaxier  and  Kicci  have  lent 
a  luster  to  Catholicism  brighter  and  more  lasting  than  nil  the  august  grand- 
eur of  the  jJopes,  and  which  cannot  be  dimmed  by  comparison  with  Protest- 
ant annals.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said,  though  Protectant  missions  have  been 
to  the  front,  that  during  the  present  century  there  has  been  any  abatement 
of  missionary  ardor  on  the  part  of  the  older  community. 

Side  by  side  'Hith  this  movement  there  has  grown  up  a  strong  and 
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general  nspirution  for  roli^'iiuis  iiiiinn.  So  far  it  can  lianlly  he  ilescril)e(l  as 
ninre  llian  an  aspiialion,  t)iiH.,i;li  in  two  or  three  iiiNtances  it  has  readied, 
and  with  tiie  happiest  result,  liie  p^iint  of  organic  anialgaMialion,  Itut  the 
force  of  the  sentiment  may  lie  partly  measured  by  the  fact  that  all  which  has 
been  accomplished,  either  in  the  fuller  toleration  and  more  friendly  altitude 
of  church  to  church  or  in  such  actual  union  as  lias  been  already  brought 
about,  utterly  fails  to  satisfy  its  keen  deiiiand.  It  is  a  growing  hunger  of 
man's  spiritual  nature  which  will  never  rest,  but  will  become  more  ravenous 
nntil  it  is  fed.  Historic  generalisation  is  always  dangerous  anil  often  uncon- 
vincing, because  it  can  always  be  confronted  with  the  adverse  facts,  the 
value  of  which  has  only  to  be  somewhat  magnilied  to  show  the  conclusion 
wrong.  Still  one  may  venture  the  assertion  that  the  tide  of  tendency  which 
has  been  flowing  since  the  (Ireek  and  Roman  communion  separated  from 
each  other's  fellowship,  and  which  has  issued  in  the  myriad  divisiims  of 
Christendom,  has  already  spent  its  slrength,  that  the  .set  of  the  current  is 
now  towaid  union,  and  that  men  no  longer  care  to  separate  fr(<in  each  other's 
communion  to  witness  for  some  particular  phase  of  truth,  but  are  at  least 
earnestly  longing  to  fiiui  the  "more  exc(dlent  way''  which  reconciles  fellow- 
•ship  of  spirit  with  liberty  of  thought.  This  is  not  a  down-grade,  but  an 
up-grade  movement. 

While  the  tendency  is  one,  it  manifests  itself  in  vatious  ways.  Its 
widest  exhibition  is  in  the  almost  universal  admi.ssion  of  the  political  right 
of  freedom  of  conscience.  It  is  .lol  conlined  to  Protestants,  for  though 
Rome,  boasting  of  her  unchangeableiiess,  maintains  in  theory  the  right  to 
persecute,  and  Protestants,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  affect  to  think  that  her 
will,  where  she  has  the  power,  is  as  good  as  ever,  there  is  no  real  ground  to 
doubt  that  the  public  sentiment  of  Uomanists  themselves  would  be  outraged 
by  the  revival  of  such  horrors  as  those  of  St.  Bartholomew  or  the  Inquisition. 
In  the  various  denominations  of  Protestantism  men  are  already  feeling  that 
their  differences  are  rather  matters  to  be  apologized  for  than  to  be  proud  of. 
There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  sub.stitute  a  spiritual  test  for  the  intellectual 
one,  conversion  for  orthodoxy.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  recog- 
nize the  commonwealth  of  Christian  life.  More  and  more  stress  is  being 
laid  upon  what  the  various  churches  have  in  common,  less  and  less  emphasis 
is  being  given  to  their  distinctive  differences.  Here  and  there  one  marks 
the  signs  of  the  capacity  to  learn  from  one  another.  There  is  a  wide  spread 
unity  of  sentiment  and  of  spiritual  aim.  There  is  an  irrepressible  desire  for 
organic  union.  In  some  few  minds,  still  to  be  considered  extreme  and  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  common  sentiment  to  jiowerfuUy  affect  the  mass,  the 
idea  is  dimly  entertained  of  some  common  bontl  of  union  which  shall  give 
visible  expression  to  the  catholic  .sentiment  of  one  common  Christendom. 

Without  the  ranks  of  professing  Christians  the  same  spirit  is  at  work, 
but  in  an  apparently  hostile  direction.  A  strong  sentiment  of  the  value  of 
those  spiritual  and  ethical  impulses  which  make  the  very  heart  and  life  of 
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Christianity  accompanies  a  percmptDry  rejcctii)n  of  specilic  thcoluijical  doc- 
trines. An  iindis^iiised  contempt  for  and  inii)atien;i'  with  tlit;  divisions  and 
differences  of  Ciiristiaiis  is  coupled  witli  a  wide  and  synipatiietic  study  of 
the  non-Cliristian  religions  of  the  world.  Uy  the  new  |)alhway  of  compar- 
ative roliifion,  men  are  lindini;  their  wav  to  the  l)elief  in  the  common  pos- 
.session  of  a  spiritual  nature  on  the  part  of  all  the  meml)crs  of  the  human 
family. 

Not  less  notahle,  as  a  mark  of  chanije,  is  the  i{rowtli  of  ttie  cosmopoli- 
tan and  humanitarian  spirit,  wliicli  is  l)reaUin,is'  die  harriers  of  national  pre- 
judice ;  the  democratic  spirit,  which  asserts  the  riyht  to  a  share  of  pililical 
power  on  the  part  of  the  humblest  memher  of  the  st:ile  ;  the  socialistic  spirit, 
which  is  fast  aliolishing  the  merciless  distinctions  of  caste  and  of  class,  and 
claiming  for  all  a  place  in  society  and  a  share  of  the  necessaries  and  reason- 
al)le  comforts  of  life. 

Can  we  trace  these  various  movements  to  a  common  cau>e  ?  Different 
and  ilisconnected  as  thev  appear  in  external  aspect,  can  we  ascrilie  Iheni  to 
one  oriijinatinj,'  force  ?  We  helieve  that  we  can.  'I'liev  are  the  results  of 
the  action  of  the  essential  s|)irit  of  Christiaiiitv  in  human  life,  u|ilieavals  of 
the  surface  of  society  suiij^'i't  to  the  permeatini;  iiithieiicc  of  (io^pel  leaven, 
phases  of  the  ai,'e-loni,'  liut  aije-viclorious  |irocess  liy  which  the  kini,'ilom  of 
heaven  is  heini,'  estahlished  on  earth.  Thev  iiulicate  tl;e  (losiiel  in  jiraitice, 
the  fulfillment  of  the  L;real  command,  "(io  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preacli 
the  (iosjiel  to  every  creature  ;  '  the  reali/.ation  of  the  Saviour's  praver  "  that 
thev  all  niav  he  one  as  lliou,  Father,  art  in  me.  and  I  in  ihcc.  that  thev  alx) 
inav  Ijc  one  in  us  ;  "  the  dawninv,'  con>ciou>ness  of  the  Saviour's  care  for  all 
ill',  spiritual  ill  all  climes  and  ai^cs,  "  (  dlicr  sheep  liase  I  which  are  not  of 
'  this  fold,  them  also  must  I  hriiiL;  ;  "'  the  application  of  that  practical  '  "lospel 
apostolicallv  taught,  "  W  loso  hath  this  world's  yoods  ami  seclli  his  lirotlu  r 
have  need,  and  shutteth  Uji  his  hnwels  of  compassion  from  him,  howdwellelh 
the  love  of  (iod  in  him?"  Tliev  mark  and  deliiie  the  epmli  as  one  in 
which  the  liest  iileals  of  our  holv  faith  have  held  |iractical  .--wav,  in  which 
Christians  aie  nohly  striving  to  make  Christ  kint;  everywhere  and  o\er  the 
whole  of  life.  The  Chicago  Parliament  ol  Keliyioiis  will  stand  a  red  letter 
event  in  the  calendar  of  reliniou;<  historv,  the  L;ran(U>t  vi>il)le  eiiil"idiiiieiit 
vet  reached  of  these  niagiiiliceiit  a>piialioiis. 

'Ilie  cause  of  ('hri>tiaii  llli.■^^iclll^  and  that  of  nliuious  uiiitv  are  >o  iiili- 
matelv  related  to  each  other  thai  tlicv  need  to  he  (■uii>idered  lui,ather,  as 
each  promotes  the  other,  and  whatever  temls  to  advance  either  will  heiielit 
both.  ( >iie  of  the  i|iiestions  we  often  a;.k  ourselves  in  the  present  dav  i>: 
Wliv  is  nii>sionaiy  work  on  the  wliolr  attended  with  >o  little  Mkee.->s  ?  .\m\ 
undoiiblediv  a  partial  answer  i..  .--iipplied  in  the  slateineiit  that  it  is  carried 
on  with  divided  and  sometimes  rival  lories.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  ask 
oiirsi-lves  what  has  bei-ii  the  set  ret  of  the  uiihappv  divisions  wliii  h  li,i\e  rent 
t'hristendoin  into  coiiiilless  sects,  the   answer  is  ei|ually   pertinent     bec.iuse 
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tlic  I'ncru'v,  tilt'  ni,'L,'rt'ssivi'iH'ss,  the  l)altlcs|)iiit  wliicli  slumlil  liavi-  uccupi'Ml 
tlicnisclvt's  in  coiiilpaltiiii;  sin  iinil  darkness  an<l  siilxiuinh'  liiu  powers  of 
supctslilion  aiul  evil  without  tiie  cinircli,  have  liecn  |)ent'up  witiiin  lier 
bosom. 

It  was  to  the  united  church  that  the  j,'race  of  Pentecost  was  Hiven; 
it  was  to  fi|ui|)  her  for  the  con'|uest  of  llie  world  that  slie  was  elolhe(l  -.vilh 
its  inspiration,  It  is  idle  to  henioan  llie  past,  hut  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
learn  its  lessons,  and  surely  one  of  the  lessons  (iod  is  loudly  teaching,'  us 
to-day  is  that  to  have  larger  measures  of  missioiiary  success  we  must  have 
increaseil  ( 'lirislian  unity.  In  the  verv  nature  of  thini,'s  these  two  must  ijo 
toifether.  In  the  family,  in  liusiness,  in  the  man  iKement  of  the  state,  we  <lo 
not  hesitate  to  recot,'ni/e  the  princi|)le  that  domestic  harmony  and  outward 
prosperity  are  linked  iiiM'p;iralily  to  each  other.  (';'.n  we  imat'ine  then  that 
in  reliL;iini  aloiic,  whicii  oiiijht  lo  he  its  grandest  expression,  the  law  is 
rehued  ?  Is  a  religion  univer.sai  in  its  empire  hut  disordered  auil  <iisp.ir- 
ate  in  its  fellowship  so  much  as  coiiceivaMe  ?  The  world  couipiered  l>v  a 
divided  church?     Never  1 

It  woidd  lie  an  iniereslint;  subject  of  incjuirv,  thoutfh  far  hevond  our 
ranue.  to  disco\er  how  far  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  Christian  union  has  lieeii 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  inciease  in  missionary  zeal  and  enterprise. 
Reports  of  Ciospel  coni|Ue.-'ts  amoni,'  men  of  various  races  and  of  all  i,'rades 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  ;  the  record  of  how  sava,i,'erv  has  lieen  tanuvl, 
canudialism  diminisheil,  and  nameless  cruelties  .ibaled,  peaceful  industries 
estalilished  and  the  useful  arts  cultivated  amoni,'  tllose  lower  races  of  .\frica, 
Madaijascar,  liji  and  other  islands  of  Polynesia,  whom  (ierman  writers  stvle 
the  nature  peoples,  tov;elhcr  with  suih  partial  suciesses  as  have  lieen 
achieved  aruou>,'st  the  followers  of  the  ,i,'reat  non-Ch.'slian  creeds  on  the 
j,'rcat  continent  of  .\sia  the  Hindu,  the  (  hinaman  and  tlu  Japauoe,  leav- 
ini;  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  Ihahm,  the  Krotesipie  idols  (d  liuddhism, 
and  the  cold  abstractions  of  that  Confucianism  which  is  neither  a  ri  liijion 
nor  a  philosophy,  and  the  believers  in  Mohannucd,  tiniiinj,'  from  the  Proj)het 
of  .\rabia  to  find  in  Chri>l  an  eternal  Saviour,  a  ncAV  liijht  and  a  fresh  hope, 
cannot  have  failed  lo  nnpress  nun's  imaginations  and  set  them  askiiii;  the 
<|Uestiou,  Is  not  this  better  far  than  rivalint;  one  another  at  honu'  and  uivinif 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  minor  issues  which  lie  between  us  i*  .More» 
over,  in  proporlion  as  alleTitioii  is  directed  to  any  ])articular  subject  it  is 
withdrawn  from  other  matters  of  controversy.  Automalicallv,  therefore, 
missions  promote  union. 

Put  whalc\ei  has  been  the  force  of  the  missionarv  sentiment  hitherto 
in  iiromoiinL;  Christian  unity,  there  is  no  (|uestion  that  its  inlluence  miulit 
be  enormously  increase<l.  Christian  union  is  a  j,'i,t;anlic  pro!)'ein  which  the 
\vi.>cst  leaders  of  the  churches  do  not  at  •"  see  their  »\,iv  to  si  Ive  Put  if 
there  is  one  thini;  clear  about  the  subjecl,  it  i.-.  that  wi  must  have  a  common 
firounil   to   unite   upon   aiul   ime   tli.it   we  can  all  accept   with  enthusiasm 
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"as    a     MISSIONAKV     I     ANIICII'AIK     THAT     THIS    I'AKII.' M  liNT    Will.     MAKl-     A     SKW     I  KA     (IK 
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I'nity  is  not  uniformity.  What  \vc  want  i.s  not  so  mucli  an  aiiny  liic  stature 
of  wliosL-  soldiers  agrees  with  t\yj  stan  lard,  and  whose  uniforms  are  accord- 
ini;  to  regulation  patterns,  as  an  army  in  which  every  heart  Inirns  true  with  the 
common  fire  of  purp  >se  and  which  moves  with  unswerviiii{  directness  to  a 
common  end.  So  far  as  we  can  sec,  the  yieat  object  of  the  conversion  of  llu 
world,  and  this  ohjcct  alone,  su|)plies  the  want.  Just  as  all  Protestant 
Christians  hold  to  the  Itihie  and  say:  "'Hiis  is  the  ^reat  soiiiui'  of  our  relig- 
ion, whatever  our  difference,  we  clin^  to  the  inspired  pa^e,  we  meet  in  our 
common  reverence  for  the  Word  of  (Jod,"  ^o  oui{hl  tliev  to  sav,  so  let  us 
hope  they  will  one  day  say:  "The  world  as  the  sulijecl  of  redemption,  this 
is  the  great  ohjed  i\i  our  rc!ii{ion,  njund  this  one  cause  wt-  m:i\-  cluster  our- 
-selves,  sink  our  differences  in  the  one  en<l  in  view  and  link  ourselves  in  a 
new  and  sweeter  hrotherhood  as  we  ^o  unitedly  to  p  »scss  it." 

Consider  only  some  of  the  advantages  ti>  the  work  of  Christian  missions 
which  may  be  expected  to  accrue  as  a  spirit  of  union  prevails  among  the 
different  sections  of  the  church.  'I'lvj  uiiio:>()f  parent  churches  will  mean 
very  substantial  economy  in  church  ex|)enditure  at  home,  and  .set  free  veiv 
considerable  funds  for  the  spread  of  the  (jospel  abro.id.  Kancv  the 
Si 0,000,030  -the  present  cost  of  the  (.'hristian  army  in  the  greater  crusade, 
being  changed  into  $20,000,000  ! 

Union  would  result  in  a  much  more  systematic  mapping  out  of  mission- 
ary lie'ds  and  in  much  more  complete  coiipcration  amongst  indiviilual 
missionaries  than  exist  at  present. 

The  moral  effect  of  a  united  front  is  more  difficult  to  estimate,  but  thiit 
its  inlluences  on  those  to  whom  the  (jospel  message  is  carried  wouhl  be 
immense,  no  one  can  seriously  deny.  It  is  the  more  difticuit  to  speak  on 
this  topic,  as  the  wildest  nonsense  has  passed  current  on  the  subject  among 
the  unsympathetic  critics  of  missions.  The  |)ictiire  of  an  unsophisticated 
pagan  bewiUlercd  by  the  confusion  of  tongues  arising  from  jarring  sects, 
tossed  hopelesslv  to  and  fro  as  he  pursues  his  niixious  ini|uiries,  from  F.pis- 
copalian  to  I'resbyterian,  from  <Jalvinist  to  Armenian,  from  Cluiichman  to 
Methodist,  from  Trinitarian  to  Unitarian,  ami  tinaliy  giving  U|i  in  despair 
the  vain  attempt  to  ascertain  what  Christianity  is,  and  ini|)artially  inviting 
them  all  to  join  his  own  tolerant  and  catholic  communion  "  More  better 
vou  come  joss  pidgin  side"  is  too  delicious  for  ciiliiism.  Nothing  could 
be  more  supremely  absurd.  The  whole  thing  is  woven  out  of  the  cobwebs 
of  the  critic's  imaviination.  it  involves  not  onlv  ihe  deiisesi  ignorance  of 
the  missionary,  but  a  still  more  hopeless  stale  of  tlarkness  as  to  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  iieii|)hyte.  The  simple  reply  to  it  is,  that  amoni,'  I'lulestaiit 
missions  nineteen  members  out  of  tweiitv  could  give  no  account  whatever 
of  the  difference  lietween  one  mission  and  another. 

It  is  when  we  look  to  the  future  that  we  tremble  for  the  moral  influence 
of  sectarian  divisions.  .\s  the  foundations  with  whiili  we  are  now  so  busy 
become  lirmly  laid  ;  as  an  entluisjasm  for  the  study  of  (Jhristianity  s])reads ; 
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aH  larKe  and  influential  native  churches  liecr)inc  fornicil,  then  more  nuniit); 
Ktiuly  and  nxiru  discriminating  discussion  of  the  faith  wdl  slinw  tlie  deep 
lines  of  hate  and  wrath  which  have  cleft  asunder  the  followers  of  Jesus;  then 
attempts  may  be  made  to  perpetuate  ilifferences  amim>{st  those  who  have 
had  no  part  in  producinK  them  ;  then,  in  the  face  of  the  |L;reat  heathen 
faiths  which  the  (iospel  is  destined  t<>  rejilace,  all  the  u,i<ly  features  of  intol- 
erance and  i>ik{otry  will  show  themselves,  and  we  tremble  for  the  issue,  as 
we  think  how  lonjjf  thcv  n»ay  actually  tielay  the  coming  of  the  kinmlom  of 
(Jod  with  power.  In  India  and  in  Japan,  missions  arc  in  a  sta^c  far  in 
advance  oi  „)iat  they  have  reached  in  China,  and  in  theni  the  evd  effects  of 
division  are  already  exlidiitinj.;  the  principle  that  the  advance  of  missionary 
success  makes  the  demand  for  union  more  ur^'ent. 

The  view  here  taken  of  relii(ious  union  does  not  rcijard  it  as  a  mechan- 
ical combination,  but  as  a  ^uidin^  principle  and  an  aninmtin^  spirit.  The 
manner  of  its  embodiment  must  be  left  to  time.  The  problem  is  too  com- 
plex for  men  to  sit  down  anil  draw  up  a  scheme  and  say  :  "Go  to  now,  let 
us  accept  the  constitution  and  forthwith  become  a  Universal  Church.'  It 
must  be  a  growth,  not  a  manufacture  ;  must  be  realized  by  a  process  of  edu- 
cation rather  than  one  of  agitation.  The  ideal  must  mature  in  the  Christian 
consciousness  before  it  can  emerge  as  a  realization  in  practice.  It  must 
result  from  the  catholic  development  of  Christian  thought.  Any  attempt  to 
force  it  would  but  retard  its  advent.  It  can  only  hope  to  include  all  by 
learning  to  give  comprehensive  expression  to  what  is  precious  in  each. 
The  great  thing  is  that  each  and  all  of  us  should  keep  the  itieal  unswerv- 
ingly in  view,  seek  by  all  legitimate  means  to  promote  its  realization,  and 
by  patience,  tolerance,  sympathetic  study  of  one  another,  in  a  larger  love,  a 
more  embracing  wisdom,  a  stronger  faith,  move  toward  the  goal.  Could  we 
but  think  that  half  the  zeal,  the  intensity  of  purpose,  the  genius,  the  learn- 
ing, the  power  of  argument  and  persuasion,  the  loyalty  to  conviction,  the 
sacrifice  for  conscience  sake,  the  heroism  of  effort — in  themselves  such  noble 
things --which  in  the  past  have  been  employed  in  the  cause  of  division, 
would  in  the  future  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  union,  we  should  have  no 
fear  that  the  widest  breach  will  be  healed,  the  strongest  barrier  shattered, 
and  the  followers  of  Christ  made  one. 

Christian  union  is  but  a  part  of  the  wider  question  of  religious  union. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  desire  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  spiritual 
King<lom  of  our  Divine  King  should  stand  to  the  outer  world  on  terms  of 
mutual  recognition  and  fellowship,  there  has  grown  up  an  almost  e(|ually 
imperious  longing  to  approach  the  non-Christian  religiouFin  a  spirit  of  love 
and  not  of  antagonism,  to  understand  and  justly  rate  their  value  as  expres- 
sions of  the  religious  principle  in  man,  to  replace  indiscriminate  condemna- 
tion l)y  reverential  study,  and  to  obtain  conquest,  not  by  crushing  resistance, 
but  by  winning  allegiance.     And  because   this  is  a  subject  on  which  much 
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confusion  of  tlioUKlit  and  niistindurstundin^  prevail  it  i)econii.-!t  uk  to  spunk 
with  all  possible  expiicitness. 

It  appears  to  us  then  that  all  religion  whatever  in  any  age  or  country  is 
in  its  essential  spring  good  and  not  evil.  It  has  i)een  at  the  root  of  ail  moral- 
ity tliat  ever  made  society  possible,  has  heen  the  spring  of  every  philosophy, 
the  incenlive  to  'jvery  science  yet  born,  has  formed  the  nucleus  und  animat- 
ing soul  of  every  civilized  nation  the  sun  ever  shone  on,  has  been  the  uplifting 
force  of  whatever  progress  the  world  or  any  part  of  the  world  has  ever  made. 
Keligion  has  been  spoken  of  as  "  the  great  divider,"  it  is  in  fact,  ihe  great, 
the  only  adequate  and  permanent  uniting  power,  liurdened  with  never  i*o 
nmch  error,  with  never  so  much  superstition,  it  is  yet  better,  innneasurablv 
better,  than  the  error  and  superstition  without  the  religion,  and  they  would  be 
there  in  undisturbed  exercise  if  it  were  not  there.  I)cline  it  in  what  abstract 
terms  you  will,  as  dependence  on  a  higher  power,  :  s  a  consciousness  of  the 
reality  of  the  invisible,  as  the  mysterious  feeling  of  llic  sacredncss  of  con- 
science, as  a  sen.se  of  the  divine  in  human  life,  religion  is  the  one  thing  that 
has  made  union,  heroism,  nobleness,  greatness,  possible  to  men.  Meld  in 
connection  with  what  amount  of  falsehood  you  like,  it  is  the  beginning  of 
all  truth.  Kverything  worth  having  in  life  is  founded  on  belief ;  nothing 
worth  having  is  founded  on  unbelief.  India  may  be  as  bad  as  vou  please 
under  the  reign  of  Hrahmanism  j  China,  Thibet  and  Corea  as  degraded  as  you 
choose  under  that  of  Ituddhism  and  Confucianism  ;  Arabia  and  'Turkey  as 
cruel  and  lustful  as  you  can  imagine  under  Mohannnedanisn) ;  .Africa  as  sav- 
age as  you  care  to  suppose  with  its  dumb,  dark  felichisms ;  all  would  be  worse 
without  these.  Superstition,  lust,  cruelly,  seKishness,  savagery,  wntng,  hate, 
rage,  can  get  on  without  religion  of  any  kind  ;  they  reign  in  uninterrupted 
(levilishne.ss  where  it  has  never  entered,  l.ucifer  and  Heel/ebub  have  no 
cree<l,  hell  has  no  religion.  Dim,  dim  and  cold  as  yellow  changeful  moons,  as 
twinkling,  distant,  cloud-obscured  stars,  as  momentary  falling  meteors  in  the 
dark,  dread  night  of  humanity,  yet  arc  they  farther  renu)ved  from  the  uller 
darkness,  the  gloom  and  terror  and  despair  which  are  ihe  death  of  the  soul 
than  from  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the  dawniixg  sky,  the  splendor  of  the  noon- 
day sun  which  we  behold  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  one  insurmountable  obstacle  which  prevents  many  of  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  from  seeing  this,  is  the  almost  ineradicable  tendency  to  ascribe 
to  the  religious  beliefs  of  those  we  call  heathen,  the  abuses  we  Bud  in  heathen 
society.  No  religion,  Christianity  any  more  than  others,  can  stand  that  test. 
It  is  the  proper  argument  of  infidelity.  Apply  it  fairly  and  you  make  a 
clean  sweep.  All  the  divine  things  which  Jesus  brought  into  the  world  go  by 
the  board.  The  careful,  impartial  student  of  the  working  of  beliefs  on  the 
human  mind  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  gigantic  evils  of  society  which  exist 
in  Christendom  and  heathendom  alike  are  due  to  an  original  corruption  of 
human  nature  against  which  religion  is  always,  in  a  degree  which  is  the  test 
of  its  value,  a  protest.     The  true  root  of  sin  everywhere  and  always  is  irre- 
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li^ion.  Rt'liKion  wherever  wo  find  it  makes  its  nppeni  to  lla-  human  inn- 
M'ience,  nddresscK  itself  tuliie  (acidty  of  wiirship  nnd  makes  a  stand,  effeclivu 
or  ineffective,  nx^iiniit  evil.  However  ineffective,  tr)  make  the  attempt  at  all 
is  better  liian  to  li't  the  flood  roll  irrcsistihly,  China  is  belter  than  Africa 
because  she  has  better  religions,  fhina  without  Confucius,  would  have  been 
immeasurably  worse  than  C^hina  with  Confucius. 

If  we  regard  the  fjuestiou  in  the  liifht  of  the  distinction  between  sub- 
jective and  objective,  we  may  say  that  the  subjective  <|ualilies  in  the  nature 
of  man  which  are  exercised  in  religion,  arc  the  same  in  kind,  IIkuikIi  differ- 
in^'  in  decree  in  all  religious  systems,  and  always,  however  exercised,  are  to 
be  treated  with  reverence;  and  the  proud,  vast  claim  we  make  for  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is,  that  it  alone  furnishes  those  spiritual  objects  which  can  give 
full  development  and  perfect  expression  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  all  man- 
kind. It  alone  has  certitude  slroni;  enough,  life  sjiiritual  enouKh,  hope  liiKh 
enough,  love  wide  enough,  to  make  sunnner  in  the  world's  heart.  Kecause  it 
has  f{one  to  the  center  it  can  reach  to  the  circumference.  Its  mission  to  the 
non-Christian  systems  is  one  not  of  condemnation,  but  of  interpretation. 
On  the  same  darkness  into  which  their  KlintinK  rays  have  feebly  struck,  it 
sheds  its  heaven  kindled,  clcar-burnini;,  all-diffusive  liKht,  It  holds  the 
keys  of  all  spiritual  nustcrics.  To  us  the  non-Christian  reliifions  are  little 
other  than  archaic  forms,  however  valid  and  fresh  they  may  seem  to  their 
followers.  They  arc  crude  attempts  at  Ihcolo^'y  which  have  gathered  round 
the  personality  of  u'.'ii,  who,  in  their  own  s|)heres,  to  their  own  times  and 
races,  were  spiritual  kinis's.  ICach  presents  a  problem  the  (lospel  is  bound 
to  solve.  It  has  to  explain  them  to  themselves.  Itut  in  doin^'  so  it  must 
not  disrej,'ard  the  fundi'.mental  law  of  teachinj,'.  It  must  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  acknowledged  to  the  unacknowlcd^'ed, 
from  the  truth  partially  |)erceived  to  the  truth  full-orbed  and  clear.  Kverv 
ray  of  truth,  every  sjiark  of  holy  feelinj,',  every  feeble  impulse  of  pure  desire, 
every  noble  deed,  every  act  of  sacrifice,  every  sijfn  of  tenderness  and  love, 
which  in  them  have  made  them  dear  to  their  believers,  will  be  an  open  door 
for  its  entrance,  and  its  right  tu  supplant  will  rest  finally  on  its  |)ower  to 
comprehend. 

We  have  a  magnificent  example  of  missionary  polemics  in  thcKpistleto 
the  Hebrews.  Christianity  had  to  replace  Judaism,  but  before  it  could  do 
so  their  true  relation  had  to  be  shown.  That  mightiest  controversialist  of 
the  apostolic  church  took  the  whole  complicated  system  of  sacrifice,  priest- 
hood. Sabbaths,  purification,  traced  their  intricate  lines  till  they  .'an  into  the 
great  redeeming  plan,  tlung  over  them  all  the  crimson  mTiitl'*  of  Christ  and 
struck  their  foreshadowings  through  and  through  with  the  light  that  never 
fades.  From  that  hour  Judaism  wivj  a  lost  cause.  The  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  gulf  by  which  men  miglit  pass  out  of  the  nur'^jw,  exclusive  limits 
of  a  national  religion  to  the  large  liberty  of  that  new  faith,  whose  ain)  was 
to  renew  and  reunite  the  universal  family  of  man.     Henceforth  .Moses  must 
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be  included  in  Christ,  and  instead  of  Christians  becoming  Jews,  Jews  must 
i)ec()ine  Christians.  It  is  true  tliat  Judaism  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  a 
|)re|)arati()n  for  Christianity,  yet  there  is  a  modified  sense  in  wliicli  all  relijj- 
ion  whatever  is  a  preparation  for  Christianity  and  this  earliest  polemic  of 
the  church  is  a  model  for  the  Christian  missionary  in  dealing  with  the  relig- 
ions of  every  country  and  of  every  era. 

To  sum  up  what  has  already  been  advanced  :  Christianity,  in  the  con- 
ception of  her  Divine  Founder,  and  according  to  her  best  traditions  in  every 
century,  is  a  religion  for  the  whole  world.  To  bring  all  mankind  into  fel- 
lowship with  Christ  is  her  chief  mission.  That  was  the  grand  ma.stcr- 
purpose  which  gave  to  the  apostolic  age  its  fervor,  its  inspiration,  its  resist- 
less sway  over  men's  hearts,  liut,  alas,  through  centuries  darkened  by 
selfishness,  by  pride,  by  love  of  power,  by  intolerant  bigotry,  by  intestine 
strife,  she  has  gone  far  to  forget  her  errand  to  the  world.  Yet  again,  in 
our  own  times,  this  great  thought  of  a  love  for  all  men,  wide,  tender,  toler- 
ant as  that  of  Christ  himself,  is  being  born  in  men's  hearts.  For  the  first 
lime  in  the  history  of  modern  Christianity,  shall  we  say  for  the  lirst  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  idea  has  been  conceived  of  bringing 
together,  face  to  face,  not  only  representatives  of  the  many  branches  of 
Christendom,  but  also  lea  lers  of  the  great  historic  faiths  of  the  world. 
Surely  this  in  itself  indicates  that  great  movements  are  preparing  beneath 
the  surface,  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future.  The  splendid  courage 
which  has  undertaken  such  a  task  will  not  be  lost.  Kvervthing  is  calling 
loudly  for  a  radical  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Christian  men.  Our 
denominational  distinctions  have  for  the  most  part  become  anachronisms. 
'I'hey  rest  on  certain  hopeless  arguments  which  can  never  be  settled  one  way 
or  another.  Our  divisions  are  strangling  us.  Much  of  the  world's  best 
literature  and  the  world's  best  science  are  already  without  our  borders.  The 
leaders  of  social  reform  look  upon  us  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Our  atti- 
tude toward  the  non-Christian  world  is  stiff  and  unbending  in  the  extreme. 
Meanwhile  material  changes  and  civilizing  influences  are  flinging  the 
nati<jns  into  each  other's  arms.  The  great  world  which  does  not  unilerstand 
the  mystery  of  its  sin  and  mi.sery  is  left  without  its  Saviour,  ami  he  vet 
waits  to  possess  the  world  he  bought  with  his  blood,  'I'he  federation  of 
Christian  men  and  the  prosecution  in  a  spirit  of  loving  sympathy  of  her 
evangel  throughout  the  world,  are  the  great  iileals  which  in  the  past  have 
made  the  church  illustrious,  which  in  the  future  must  be  her  salvation. 

Is  all  this  distant,  far  out  of  reach  an<l  impracticable?  Doubtless  like 
the  millennium  -and  we  might  almost  say  it  will  be  the  millennium  -it  is  by 
no  means  at  our  doors.  These  are  only  ideals,  and  men  sneer  at  ideals. 
Already  sarcasm  has  been  at  work  on  the  aims  of  this  great  Congress.  It 
has  been  "  weighed  in  the  balances  "  of  a  present-day  jirudence  and  has  been 
"found  wanting."  Now,  in  the  nature  of  things,  what  is  to  be  attempted  by 
this  assembly  must  be  provisional,  tentative,  and  not  immedintely  realizable. 
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It  iiiiisl  (li'al  willi  iiiiiiiatiii'L'd  sclu'iiu's  ami  iiniipt'  issues.  lOlsc  Iidw  is  a 
lH-giiiiiiii>,'  to  lie  mailf  ?  NU'ii  of  hard  ami  iiiiimaj,MiialivL'  iiiintls  arc  sure  to 
stif^iuati/i'  its  liopi's  as  visiuiiaiy.  I5ul  we  are  mil  afraiii  of  i  word,  and  if 
we  were,  this  is  nol  a  word  to  he  afraid  of.  The  worhl  is  ie  I  liy  its  ideals. 
It  is  the  ,1,'oMeii  a,i{e  to  come  that  eheers  us  lliroui,di  llie  dark  and  ;lreury 
winter  of  present  exi)erience.  It  is  Canaan  with  its  "niill<  and  iioney" 
that  makes  the  wihlerness  of  our  wanderings  endural)le.  ICs'cry  great  cause 
for  which  heroes  have  hied  and  hravc  souls  have  toiled  and  sorrowed  has 
heen  once  an  idea,  a  dream,  a  hope,  and,  on  coward  tongues,  an  impossi- 
hilitv.  It  has  heen  the  peculiar  husiness  of  religion  to  furnish  those  illumin- 
ating and  inspiring  anihitions  which  have  heen  as  "songs  in  the  night"  of 
humanity's  upward  march.  Speaking  humanly,  religion  is  the  strongest 
force,  and  it  always  will  he,  hecause  it  has  always  enlisted  imagination  in 
its  service. 

Will  you  hear  a  parable  from  the  political  history  of  China  ?  China, 
great  and  ancient,  we  are  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  her  as  one  wide 
empire  dwelling  apart  from  the  nations,  unchanged  hy  the  course  of  millen- 
niums, well  nigh  impervious  to  the  tooth  of  time.  While  other  nations  have 
come  and  gone,  while  empires  have  risen  and  fallen,  in  the  misty  past  and 
in  the  clearer  present  alike,  seemingly  unaffected  hy  the  chanijes  lliat  have 
convulsed  the  outer  workl,  China  has  heen  China  still.  Hut  tltisMs  partly 
delusive.  China  has  heen  one  through  all  the  ages  of  history  because  we 
had  only  one  name  for  her,  and  our  ignorance  of  her  internal  slate  ])revented 
us  from  knowing  otherwise.  The  truth  is  that  nol  only  once  in  her  history, 
hut  many  limes,  (,'hina  has  heen  a  loose  aggregation  of  petty  kingdoms,  dif- 
ferent races,  different  laws,  different  languages,  different  customs,  and 
waging  war  on  each  other  as  remorseless  as  the  internecine  struggles  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this,  she  has  displayed  one  characteristic  seen 
nowhere  else,  a  phenomenon  absolutely  unicjue  in  history.  I'-lsewhere  we 
have  seen  kingdoms  fall  and  others  rise  in  their  j)lace,  hut  nowhere  have  we 
seen  the  resurrection  of  a  ruined  empire.  Kgypt,  Hahvlonia,  Assyria,  Persia, 
Cireece,  Kome,  all  fell,  "never  to  rise  again."  Here  only  we  see  the  broken 
empire  rising  from  its  own  ruins,  and  after  being  rent  by  faction,  crushed  hy 
conspiracy,  torn  into  countless  fragments  hy  contending  despots,  at  the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  destiny  once  more  coalescing  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
and  st.inding  one  and  impregnable  still,  the  most  populous,  the  most  homo- 
geneous nation  on  earth. 

Anil  the  secret  of  this  strange  power  has  been  an  ideal.  Down  the 
long,  almost  unnundiered,  line  of  her  rulers,  through  every  change  of  her 
many  dynasties,  in  limes  of  order  and  confusion  alike,  the  ideal  with  which 
Confucianism  furnishes  her,  the  very  goal  and  ultimate  aim  of  the  cult,  the 
ideal  of  a  united  and  peaceful  em|)ire,  " p'in^  7" ten  /isut," — "to  pacify  all 
under  heaven,"  was  never  for  a  moment    lost   sight   of.      Rivers  of  blood 
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mi>,'Iit  (Irencli  luit  could  ikiI  siihiiRTgc  it,  ticaclRiy  and  despotism  aiidliceii- 
liuuMiL'ss  mit;lit  delay  l>iil  could  not  avert  it.  The  star  of  her  darkest  night, 
it  lias  ever  lured  tlic  natiiuion,  anil  from  every  chaos  has  hrouylit  (orlll 
order. 

Like  that  is  the  inlinitely  tjrealer  ideal  of  Christianitv.  It,  too,  aspires 
ill  a  deeper,  holier,  more  lasting',  nioie  Messed  sense  to  "/"'A'  /"/<■«  /isiu," 
to  p.icify  uive  peace  to  all  under  heaven.  Another  peace  than  that  (»f 
external  order  the  jieace  which  comes  fiom  rest  of  conscience,  trust  in 
the  unseen,  intimate  toinmunion  throui,di  a  living  Saviour  with  a  Father 
(Jod.  Not  a  conventional  "  under  heaven,"  whose  world  is  limited  to 
C'liri>tendoni  as  China's  world  is  limited  to  CMiina,  hut  one  that  runs  all 
round  the  equator  and  stretches  out  to  both  the  poles.  Its  program  lies 
still  liefore  us,  shame  to  us  thit  after  these  nineteen  centuries  it  is  unaccom- 
plished: Shame,  deeper  .shame  still,  if  like  cravens  we  count  the  cost  or 
magnify  the  diliiculties  or  blench  in  the  hour  of  danger!  Ihit  deepe.st,  most 
infamous,  mo>t  undving  shame,  if  in  our  littleness  or  narrowness,  or  love  of 
forms  and  theologies  and  ecclesiasticisins  and  rituals,  the  great  ideal  itself 
should  be  lost  which  angels  sang  that  night,  when  the  starry  spaces  were 
glad,  and  ilid  not  know  how  to  hold  their  exultation  l)ecause  they  divined 
where  the  message  came  from     ••  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men." 

"  Peace  beginning  to  be 
Deep  as  the  slee|)  of  the  sea, 
When  the  stars  their  faces  glass 
III  its  blue  tran(|uillity. 
Hearts  of  men  u|)on  earth, 
From  the  first  to  the  second  birth, 
To  rest  as  the  wild  waters  rest 
W'itI-  the  colors  of  heaven  on  their  breast. 

"  Love,  which  is  sunlight  of  peace. 
Age  by  age  to  increase. 
Till  anger  and  hate  are  dead. 
And  sorrow  and  death  shall  cease  : 
Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  ; 
Souls  that  are  gentle  and  still 
Hear  the  hrst  music  of  this 
Far-off,  intiTiite  bliss." 
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THE  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

By  Phii.ih  Schafk,  D.D.,  LI..D.,  ok  Union  Thkoi.ogicai. 
Skminary,  New  York. 

The  reunion  of  Clirisfendoni  presupposes  an  original  union  wliicii  has 
been  marred  and  oi>structed,  imt  never  entirely  destroyed.  'I'he  Church  of 
Christ  has  been  one  from  the  beginning,  and  he  has  pledged  to  her  his 
unbroken  presence  "all  the  days  to  the  end  of  the  world."  The  one  invis- 
ible church  is  the  soul  which  animates  the  divided  visible  clunches. 

Let  us  briefly  mention  the  i)rominent  points  of  unity  which  underlie  all 
division.s.  Christians  differ  in  dogmas  and  theology,  but  agree  in  the  fund- 
amental articles  of  faith  which  are  necessary  to  salvation.  Tliev  are  divided 
in  church  government  and  discipline,  but  all  acknowledge  and  obey  Christ 
as  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  chief  .Shepherd  of  our  souls.  Tliev  differ 
widely  in  modes  of  worship,  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  they  worship  the  same 
God  manifested  in  Christ,  they  surround  the  same  throne  of  grace,  they  offer 
from  day  to  day  the  same  petitions  which  the  Lord  has  taught  them,  and 
can  sing  the  same  classical  hymns.  There  is  a  unity  of  Christian  scholar- 
ship of  all  creeds,  which  aims  at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  The  Kngli.'sh  Version,  in  its  new  as  well  as  its  olil  form,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  strongest  bond  of  union  among  tiie  different  sections  of  Kng- 
lish-speaking  Christendom — a  fact  of  incalculable  importance  for  private 
devotion  and  public  worship.  F(jrmerlv,  exegetical  and  historical  studies 
were  too  much  controlled  by,  and  made  subservient  to,  apologetic  and  pol- 
emic ends ;  but  now  they  are  more  and  more  carried  on  witiiout  prejudice, 
and  with  the  sole  object  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  tiie  text  and  the 
facts  of  history  upon  which  creeds  must  be  l)uilt. 

Finally,  we  must  not  overlook  the  ethical  unity  of  Christendom,  which 
is  much  stronger  than  its  dogmatic  unity  and  has  never  been  seriously 
shaken. 

The  unity  and  harmony  of  the  Christian  Church  were  threatened  and 
disturbed  from  the  beginning  partly  by  legitimate  controversy,  wiiich  is 
inseparable  from  progress,  partly  by  ecclesiastical  domination  and  intoler- 
ance, partly  by  the  spirit  of  pride,  selfishness  and  narrowness  which  lends 
to  create  heresy  and  schism,  'I'he  cliurch  had  hardly  existed  twenty  years 
when  it  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  disruption  by  the  question  of  circum- 
cision as  a  condition  of  church  membership  and  salvation.  The  party  spirit 
which  characterized  the  philosophical  schools  of  Greece  manifested  itself  in 
the  congregation  at  Corinth,  and  created  four  divisions,  calling  themselves 
respectively  after  Paul,  Apollos,  Cephas,  and  Christ  (in  a  sectarian  sense). 
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1.  Many  .scltisius  aioM-  in  llic  early  ajjfs  hifurc  and  aflci  the  ('mmcil  of 
Nicxa.  Almost  every  j'reat  controversy  resulled  in  llie  cxciMnnuinicalion  of 
the  defeated  party,  who  ortjanlzed  a  separate  seel,  if  lhe\  were  not  extermi- 
nated by  the  civil  power. 

2.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  ,L;reat  Catholic  t'hurch  itself  was  split  in 
two  on  the  doctrinal  question  of  the-  jirocession  of  the  Holy  S|)irit,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  <|uestion  of  theprimaiyof  the  Hishop  of  Rome.  The  (Jreek 
schism  lasts  to  (his  day  and  seems  as  far  from  l)ein,i,'  healed  as  ever. 

In  view  of  this  ^'rcatest,  ami  yet  least  iiislifiahle,  of  all  schisms,  neither 
the  Greek  nor  the  Latin  Church  should  c.ist  a  stone  upon  the  divisions  of 
Protestantism.  They  all  share  in  the  sin  and  ifnih  i>f  schism,  and  should 
also  share  in  a  common  rej)entance. 

.^.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Latin  or  Western  Church  was  rem  into 
twf)  hostile  camps,  the  Roman  and  the  I'rotestant,  in  conseriueme  of  the 
evangelical  reformation  and  the  papal  reaction. 

4.  In  Kngland,  a  new  era  of  ilivision  dales  from  the  Toleration  .\ct  of 
1688,  which  secured  to  the  orthodox  dissenters — I'reshyterians,  Independents, 
Haptists  and  Quakers-  a  limited  toleration,  while  the  Lpisiopal  (Jhurch 
remained  the  established  or  national  religion  in  I'^ngland,  and  the  Reformed 
or  I'resbyterian  Church  remained  the  national  religion  in  Scotland. 

The  principle  of  toleration  gradually  developed  into  that  of  religious 
freedom,  and  was  extended  to  the  Methodists,  I'nitarians,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

We  tind,  therefore,  the  largest  numher  of  denominations  in  Kngland 
and  America  where  religious  freidom  is  most  fiillv  enjoved  ;  while  on  the 
continent  of  Kurope,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  freedom  of 
public  worf  hi])  is  denied  or  abridged,  although  of  late  it  is  making  irresistible 
progress. 

5.  In  the  United  States,  all  the  nreeds  and  sects  of  Kurope  meet  on  a 
basis  of  libertv  and  etiuality  before  the  law,  and  are  multiplied  bv  native 
ingenuity  and  enterp'ise. 

The  numl)er  is  much  too  large,  and  a  reproach  to  the  Christian  name. 
For  these  divisions  promote  jealousies,  antagoiiiMiis,  and  inlerleiences  at 
liome  and  on  missionary  fields  abroad,  at  the  expense  of  ourcoininon  Chris- 
tianity. The  evil  is  beginning  to  be  felt  more  and  more.  The  cure  must 
begin  where  the  disease  has  reaclieil  il>  crisis,  and  where  the  church  is  most 
free  to  act.  For  the  reunion  of  Cliristeiidoni,  like  religion  ilseif,  cannot  be 
forced,  but  must  be  free  and  voluntary.  Christian  union  and  Chri-tian  free- 
dom are  one  and  inseparable. 

Before  wc  iliscuss  reunion,  we  >hould  acknowledge  the  hanil  of  I'rovi- 
(lence  in  the  present  divisions  of  Chrislendoin.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  denominationalism  and  sectarianism.  Deiioininationalism  ii  a 
blessing  ;  sectarianism  is  a  curse.  We  must  remember  that  dencjininations 
are  most  numerous  in  the  most  advanced   and  active  nations  of  the  worhl. 
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Tlic  lii.-iiuiii:  (K:ii<)iiiii)atit)iis  air  |)i.'iiii;iin'iil  funcs,  aii'l  iX'|ircsLiil  vaiioiis 
ii>|)ctls  of  I  lie  (Jliiisliaii  ii'liv,'iun  wliiili  mi|)|)K-iii(.iiI  cauli  (tllicc.  The  (jicck 
Cliuicli  i.s  i'N|ii'tially  adaplid  to  llic  lOa.sl,  lu  lliu  (iicck  and  Slavonic  peo- 
ples ;  llie  Koniaii,  to  llie  l.aliii  races  ol  Sontliern  I'liiiope  and  Anieiiea;  the 
I'ldlestaiil,  to  the  Teiiloiiic  races  ol  tlie  Noiili  and  West.  Anioiiij  the 
rrotesljinl  C'luiiclies,  ai,'ain,  some  lia\e  a  special  1,'ift  for  the  cultivation  of 
CInislian  science  and  literalnie  ;  others  for  the  practical  devclopinunt  of 
tht  Christian  life  ;  some  arc  most  successful  amoni,'  the  hi_L;lier,  others  among 
the  middle,  and  still  others  among  the  lower  classes.  -Ml  divisions  of 
(.'hristendoni  will,  in  the  providence  of  (lod,  he  made  suhservient  to  a 
greater  harmony.  Where  the  sin  of  schism  has  ahounded,  the  grace  of 
tiilnre  reunion  will  much  more  alioiind. 

'I'aking  this  view  of  the  divisions  of  the  church,  we  must  reject  the  idea 
of  a  negative  reunion,  which  would  destrov  all  denominational  distinctions, 
an<l  thus  undo  the  work  of  the  jiast.  \'arietv  in  unitv  and  unity  in  variety 
is  the  law  of  (lod  in  nature,  in  hislorv,  and  in  his  kingdom.  We  nrnst, 
therefore,  expect  the  greatest  variety  in  the  climch  of  the  future.  'I'liere  are 
good  C'hristians  who  helieve  in  the  idlimate  triumph  of  their  own  creed,  or 
form  of  goveriimeni  and  worshi|),  hut  llicy  are  all  mistaken,  and  indulge  in 
avail)  dream.  the  world  will  never  hecome  wholly  (!rcek,  nor  wliollv 
Roman,  nor  wholly  Protesiant,  hut  it  will  hecome  w  hull  v  (  hristian,  and  will 
include  every  type  and  jvery  a.^pecl,  every  virtue  and  every  grace  of  Chris- 
tianity -an  endless  variety  in  iiarmon   uis  unilv,  t'hrist  being  all  in  all. 

I'".very  denomination  which  holds  .o  (Jhrist  the  Head  will  retain  its  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity,  and  lay  it  on  the  altar  of  reunion,  hut  it  will  cheerfully 
reeogni/e  the  excellences  and  merits  of  the  other  hranehcs  of  (iod's  king- 
dom. No  sect  has  the  mono|)oly  of  truth.  'I'lie  part  is  not  the  whole;  the 
body  consists  of  many  members,  and  ail  are  necessary  to  each  other. 

Doctrinal  <liffeiences  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  adjust.  When  two 
dogmas  flatly  contradict  each  other,  the  one  denying  what  the  other  asserts, 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  must  be  wrong.  'Iriitli  excludes  error  and  admits 
of  no  compromise. 

Ikit  truth  is  many-sided  and  all-sided,  and  is  reflected  in  different  col- 
ors. The  creeds  of  Christendom,  as  already  remarked,  agree  in  the  es.sen- 
tial  articles  of  faith  and  their  differences  refer  either  to  minor  points,  or 
represent  only  various  aspects  of  truth  and  supplement  one  another. 

Different  movements  within  the  cluircli  have  already  made  themselves 
felt  in  the  line  of  bringing  together  the  scattered  members  of  the  one  fold. 
There  have  been  voluntary  associations  of  individual  Christians.  History 
records  the  Cmifederate  Union  of  C'hurches,  as  realized  in  the  Pan-Metho- 
dist anil  Presbyterian  Councils,  the  International  Congress  of  Congregation- 
alists  and  the  meetings  of  the  .\nglican  Council.  The  third  meeting  of  the 
latter  Council  adopted  a  ])iogram  for  the  union  of  Christendom,  consisting  of 
four  articles,  looking  toward  a  confederation  of  all  English-speaking  Lvan- 
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gflical  Churclics,  and  pos.siljly  even  to  an  oij^anic  union.  As  it  conies  from  llie 
largest,  nio.'-t  eonservalive,  and  nio^l  lIiukIiIv  of  all  the  I'roteslant  com- 
munions, it  is  entitled  to  llie  iiigliest  lespect  and  to  seiious  consideiation. 
It  connnemis  itself  by  a  leniaikable  degree  of  liheialily.  'the  old)  serious 
difliculty  is  the  "historic  eiiiscopate."  'I'his  is  the  slinnMing  hlock  to  ail 
non-l'lpiscopalians,  and  will  never  i)e  conceded  liy  them  as  a  condition  of 
church  unity,  if  it  is  understood  to  mean  the  necessity  of  three  orders  of  the 
ministry  and  of  Kpiscopal  ordination  in  unliroken  hisioric  succession.  Hut 
it  is  to  be  hojjed  that  the  episcopal  Church  will  give  the  historic  episcopate 
as  "locally  adapted,"  such  a  liberal  construction  as  to  include  "the  historic 
presbyterate,"  which  dates  from  the  apostolic  age  and  was  never  interrupted, 
or  will  drop  it  altogether,  as  a  term  of  reunion.  In  any  case,  we  hailihe 
proposal  as  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  anil  as  a  hopeful  sign 
of  tlie  future. 

We  pass  to  the  instances  of  organic  union. 

1.  An  organic  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Cierman  Reformed 
Churches,  into  which  (German  I'rotestantism  has  been  divided  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  effected  in  1S17  in  connection  witii  the  third  centennial 
of  the  Reformation,  under  the  lead  'f  Frederick  William  111.,  king  of 
Prussia  and  father  of  the  first  emperor  of  Mnited  Germany. 

2.  In  our  country,  the  recent  history  of  the  I'res!)yterian  Church  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  organic  union.  The  Old  .School  and  the  New  School, 
which  were  divided  in  iS^7  on  doctrinal  <|uestions,  were  rjunited  by  a  free 
and  simultaneous  impulse  in  the  year  1869  on  the  basis  of  orthodoxy  and 
liberty,  and  have  prospcretl  all  the  more  since  their  reunion,  although  the 
differences  between  conservative  and  piogressive  tendencies  still  remain, 
and  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  come  into  collision  im  the  (piestions  of 
a  revision  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  and  the  historical  criticism  of  the 
Bible. 

3.  Tlie  four  divisions  of  Presbyterians  in  Canada  have  forgotten  their 
old  family  (juarrels,  and  have  been  united  in  one  organization  in  1875. 

4.  The  Methodists  in  Canada,  who,  till  1874,  were  divided  into  live 
independent  bodies,  have  recently  united  in  one  organization. 

If  all  the  Protestant  Churches  were  united  by  federal  or  organic  union, 
the  greater,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  imijortant  part  of  the  work 
would  still  remain  to  be  accomplished  ;  for  union  must  include  the  CJreck 
and  the  Roman  Churches.  They  are  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  claim 
to  be  the  most  orthodox  ;  the  former  nund)ering  about  84,000,00c  'Vi;mbers, 
the  latter  215,000,000,  while  all  the  Protestant  den'iminations  toget  ler  nuui 
ber  only  130,000,000. 

If  any  one  church  is  to  be  the  center  of  unification,  that  honor  must  be 
conceded  to  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  communion.  The  Protestant  .ienomi- 
nations  are  all  descended,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  l.atin  Church  of 
the  middle  ages  ;  while  the  Greek  and   Latin  Ciiurchts  trace  their  origin 
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Imik  In  llic  :i|)ii.slc)lii'  :ii,'t',  llii'  (inrU  In  llic  i  ciiiv;rii,''i'i"ii  nl  Jciiisiili-in,  llif 
l.;iliii  III  llif  t'i>nL;ri'i,';iliiin  iil  Kntiu'. 

I'irsl  i)f  all,  lliu  twi)  ijrcal  (li\  isiniis  i)f  (  alliolii  i.siii  slmiild  imiiL'  In  ail 
ugrcc'iiii'iit  aiiKiiii,'  llu'insulvi's  dii  lliu  (liN|iuU'(l  (|ui'sliipii>.  abmil  llii'  elonial 
proct'SMoii  of  thu  I  li)l\- Spirit,  and  llic  aiilliDiily  of  ilic  llislicp).  nf  Koiiil'.  On 
l)i)tli  |)()in|.s,  the-  (iirt'k  Cliiiicli  is  sii|)|)iiilci|  hv  the  tL-stiiiKiiiv  nf  aiiti(|uily, 
and  could  not  yiuld  withoiil  stiiltifyini'  licr  wliolu  liistriry.  Will  Koini-  t'ver 
make  com.L'ssions  to  lii.stoiv?     Wc  hope  that  she  will. 

The  diltiiulty  oi  union  with  the  Koinan  Church  is  appaieiitiv  increased 
by  the  modern  dofjnias  of  papa!  ahsoliilism  and  papal  infallibility  ileclared 
by  the  N'atican  founeil  in  1S70.  These  decrees  are  the  logical  ininpletion 
of  the  ])apal  nionarihv,  the  apex  of  ihe  pvianiid  ol  the  liierarchv.  Hut  tliev 
can  reler  oiiU  to  the  Uoiiian  (liurch.  The  ollicial  det  isioiis  of  the  pujie.  as 
the  leL;iliniale  head  <jf  the  Uonian  ( 'liurcli,  are  final  and  binding;  upon  all 
Koinan  (atholics,  but   tliev  have  no  force  whatever  for  aiiv  other  (liiistiaiis. 

What  if  Ihe  jiope.  in  the  spirit  of  the  lirst  (iret;ory  and  under  the 
iiis|)iration  of  a  hiL;lier  authority,  should  infalliblv  declare  his  own  fallibility 
in  alf  mailers  lyiiiv;  outside  ol  his  own  coininuiiioii,  and  invite  (ireeks  and 
I'rotestanis  to  a  fraternal  |)an-Christian  council  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
niother-churcli  of  Christendom  helil  the  lirst  council  of  reconciliation  and 
peace  ? 

The  reunion  of  the  entire  Calholii'  Church,  (ireek  and  Koinan,  with  the 
I'rotestant  Churches,  will  require  such  a  restateinenl  of  all  the  controverted 
points  bv  both  parlies  as  shall  remove  misrepresentations,  neulrali/e  the 
anathemas  |)roiiouiiced  u|)oii  iinai,'iiiarv  heresies,  and  show  the  wav  to  har- 
mony in  a  broader,  higher  and  deeper  ciuisciousness  of  God's  truth  and 
Ciod's  love. 

The  whole  system  of  traditional  orthodoxy,  Ciieek.  Latin  and  Protest- 
ant, must  |)rot;ress,  or  il  will  be  left  behind  the  at,'e  and  lose  its  hold  on 
thinkini,'  men.  The  church  must  keep  pace  with  civilization,  adjust  herself 
to  the  modern  conditions  of  leliitious  and  political  freedom,  and  accept  the 
established  results  of  biblical  and  historical  criticism,  and  natural  science. 
Cod  speaks  in  history  and  science  as  well  as  in  Ihe  Hible  and  the  church, 
and  he  cannot  contradict  himself.  Truth  is  sovereiLTii,  and  must  and  will 
prevail  over  all  it;norance,  error  and  |)rejudice. 

The  history  of  the  Itible  is  to  a  lart(e  extent  a  history  of  abuse  as  well 
a.s  use,  of  imposition  as  well  as  exposition.  No  book  has  been  more 
perverted.  The  mechanical  inspiration  theory  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  confounded  inspiration  with  dictation  and  reduced  the  biblical  authors 
to  mere  clerks,  is  itiven  up  by  scholars  for  a  spiritual  and  dynamic  theory. 
'I'extual  criticism  has  ])uritied  Ihe  traditional  text  of  the  Creek  'I'eslament, 
correcting,'  many  passages  and  omittini,'  later  interpolations.  'I'lie  criticism 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  text  and  the  Sepluagint  has  begun  the  same  funda- 
mental process.     Historical  criticism  is  pullint,'  the  literature  of  both  Tesia- 
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"the  idea  of  this  I-ARLIAMENT  will  SIRVIVK  ALL  CRITICISM.  THE  CRITICS  WILL  DIE 
HUT  THE  CAUSE  WILL  REMAIN.  I  THINK  THE  l.OKI)  WILL  (MVK  MK  SIKENliTH  To  SURVIVE  THIS 
PARLIAMENT  (IK  KELIGIONS.  I  WAS  DETERMINED  TO  HEAR  MV  l.ASr  llVINi;  TESTIMDNV  lO  THE 
CAUSE  Ol-  IIIRISIIAN  UNION  IN  WHICH  I  HAVE  IIEEN  INIERESTED  ALL  MV  I.IIE. 
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DR'Mt.s  in  a  new  ii^lit,  and  makes  il  niori-  real  ami  intclliv(il)lt'  l)V  i'X|ilainiii)i( 
Its  cnviroDnicnls  and  oixanii'  ^'rowtli  until  the  cuinpletinn  of  the  canon.  The 
wild  allcj;i)iiial  cxi'ifcsis,  which  turns  the  Hililc  into  a  moc  of  wax  and  makes 
it  to  teach  anything  that  is  pious  or  orthodox,  has  been  gradually  super- 
seded by  an  honest,  graininalical  and  historical  exegesis,  which  takes  out 
the  real  meaning  of  the  writer  instead  of  putting  in  the  fancies  of  the  reader. 
Many  proof  texts  of  Protestants  again^t  popers',  and  rif  Uomanisis  against 
I'rolestantism,  and  of  lioth  for  orthodoxy  or  against  iiercsy,  can  no  longer 
he  used  for  partisan  purjio^es. 

Church  history  has  undergone  of  lale  a  great  change,  jiartly  in  coiise- 
<|iiencc  of  the  tliscoverv  of  lost  documents  and  ileeper  research,  partly  on 
account  of  a  new  spirit  and  standpoint  of  the  historian.  'I'he  stiiily  of  his- 
tory— '' with  malice  toward  none,  Itiit  with  charily  for  all"  -will  hring  the 
denominations  closer  together  in  an  liumhie  recognition  of  tiieir  defects  and 
a  grateful  praise  for  the  good  which  the  same  Spirit  ha>  wrought  in  llieni 
and  through  lliem. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  church  to  natural  and  phvsical 
science,  concessions  will  l»e  made  to  in  idern  geology  and  biology,  when 
Ihev  have  passed  the  stage  of  conjeclu^e  an<l  reached  an  agreement  as  to 
facts.  The  ISihle  does  not  determine  the  age  of  the  earth  or  man,  and  leaves 
a  large  margin  for  differences  of  opinion  even  on  purely  exegelical  grounds. 
'Ihe  theorv  of  the  evolution  of  animal  life,  far  from  contradicting  tlie  fact 
of  creation,  |)resiipposes  it ;  for  every  evolution  must  ha\e  a  liegiiiiiing,  and 
this  can  onlv  lie  accounted  for  by  an  inlinite  intelligeiice  and  creative  will. 
( iod's  power  and  wisdom  are  even  more  wonderful  in  this  gradual  jirocess. 
'I'lic  llicorv  of  historical  develo|)ment,  which  c;orre^ponds  to  the  theorv  of 
natural  evolution  and  preceded  it,  is  now  adopted  by  every  historian,  and 
is  indorsed  by  Clirist  himself  in  the  twin  p.iraliles  of  the  miislardseed  and 
the  leaven.  15iit  there  is  another  law  of  development  no  less  im|>(irtanl, 
which  may  be  called  the  law  of  creative  liea(lshi|)S.  I^vcry  important  intel- 
lectual and  religious  movement  begins  with  a  lowering  persimality  which 
cannot  be  explained  from  antecedents,  but  marks  a  new  ei)och.  The  liible, 
we  must  all  acknowledge,  is  not,  and  never  claimed  to  be,  a  guide  of  chro- 
nolog\,  astronomy,  geology,  or  any  other  science,  but  solely  a  book  of  relig- 
ion, a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  a  guide  to  holy  living  and  dying.  'I'herc 
is,  therefore,  no  room  for  a  c(jntlict  between  the  Hilile  and  science,  faith  and 
reason,  authority  anti  freedom,  the  church  and  civilization. 

Before  the  reunion  of  Christendom  can  be  accomplished,  wc  must 
expect  providential  events,  new  I'entecosts,  new  reformations —as  great  as 
aiiv  that  have  gone  before.  'i"he  twentieth  century  has  marvelous  surprises 
in  store  for  the  church  and  the  world.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  moral 
means  bv  which  a  similar  afliliation  and  consolidalioii  of  the  ilifferent 
churches  may  be  ha.sleiicd. 

I.  'I'hc  cultivation  of  an  eirenic  and  evangelical-catholic  spirit  in  the 
personal  intercourse  with  our  fellow  Christians  of  other  denominations. 
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2.  C'liitpcralion  in  (.'lirihtiiin  and  |)liil:inthi'(i|ili  wuik  ilra\\>  iiii'ti  ini^cllior 
and  |>ii>ni<itc-s  ilii'ir  mutual  ('(inrKU-ncu  and  ri'^.tiil. 

},.  Missionarv  suciftii's  slioiild  at  nin'f  innu'  in  a  di'liniU'  ayiiununt, 
|)rc)lijliitin>;  all  nniliial  inlirfi'icncu  in  llnii  ('rriiii>  t><  spitad  llu'<ii»|icl  at 
hnnie  and  aluoad. 

.4,  Tiic  sludv  i>r  (.'liiMili  liisldi'v  iia^  aliiaiU  Ikhii  nKiiiiiiii('<|  as  an 
in)|)(iitant  nu'an>  of  iciiivi'tini;  hcctarian  |ii'l'Jii(Iic(.'.s  and  inci'ca.»ini;  niiitiial 
appreciation.  1  lie  study  of  syinliolic  or  idinpaiali\c  thuoloiiy  is  one  of  llie 
most  important  inanelies  of  history  in  this  respeel,  ispeeiallv  in  our  eoinilrv, 
where  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom  come  into  d.iiU  coniail.  and  should 
liecinne  thoroughly  aci|u.iinteil  with  one  another. 

5.  ( )nc  word  sufliees  as  rct,'ards  the  dul\'  and  priviUuc  of  pra\er  for 
Christian  union,  in  the  spi'it  of  our  I.oid's  sacerdi  t.d  pra\ci,  that  his  dis- 
ciples may  all  he  one  in  him,  as  he  is  one  with  the  lather. 

We  welcome  to  the  icunion  of  Christendom  all  denominations  which 
liave  followed  the  divine  Master  ami  have  d(me  hisudrU,  Let  us  foryet  and 
for>,'ive  their  many  sins  and  errors,  and  nincmlier  onl\  their  virtues  and 
me"its.  The  (ireck  Church  is  a  glorious  church  ;  for  in  her  laiinu.iijc  have 
come  down  to  us  the  oracles  of  Cod,  the  SeptmiLjiiil,  the  (iospels  and  Kpis- 
tlcs  ;  hers  are  the  early  confessors  and  inarlMs,  the  Chiislian  fathers,  bisli- 
ops,  |)atriarclis  and  emperors;  hirs  the  immortal  « rilinu'^  of  Origen, 
Kuseliius,  .XthaiKisins  and  Chrysosloin  ;  hers  the  ( I'.ciinunical  Councils  and 
the  N'icene  Creed,  which  can  ncvt'r  die. 

'I'he  Latin  Church  is  a  u'lorious  church  ;  she  was  the  ./////</  .Viifi  r  n[  the 
l)arl)arians  of  Lurope  ;  she  slimiil.iled  and  patroiii/cd  the  Uenaissaiice,  the 
printini.;  press  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  ;  she  still  stands,  like  an 
immovable  rock,  hearini,'  witness  to  the  fundamental  truths  anil  lacls  of  our 
holv  leliLfion,  and  to  the  calholicilv,  unity,  iinlirokeii  coiitiiuiilv,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  ;  and  she  is  as  zealous  as  ever  in  missiimarv  enter- 
prise and  self-den  Vint;  works  of  Christian  charity. 

We  hail  the  Keformation  which  redeemed  us  from  the  yoke  of  spiritual 
despotism,  and  secured  us  relii,'ious  liberty  the  most  precious  of  all  liber- 
ties and  made  the  liible  in  every  lanviuaite  a  book  for  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  'i'he  Kvan^'clical  Lutheran  Church,  the  (irst-born  daughter 
of  the  reformation,  is  a  ulorious  church  :  for  she  set  the  word  of  Cod  above 
the  traditions  of  men,  and  bore  witness  to  the  eomfortini;  truth  of  jiistilica- 
tion  bv  faith;  she  struck  the  keynote  to  thousands  of  sweet  hymns  in  praise 
of  the  Redeemer;  she  is  boldiv  and  reveientlv  investi,L(atini,'  the  problems 
of  faith  aiul  philosophv,  and  is  ccmstantly  !nakin,i.r  valuable  additions  to 
theological  lore.  The  F.vani,'elical  Reformed  Church  is  a  glorious  church  : 
for  she  carricil  the  reformation  from  the  Alps  and  lakes  of  Switzerland  "to 
the  end  of  the  West;"  she  is  rich  in  learuini,'  and  good  works  of  faith  ;  she 
keeps  pace  with  ail  true  progress;  she  grapples  with  the  |)roblems  and  evils 
of  modern  society;  and   she   sends  the  Gospel   to  the   ends    of  the   earth. 
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The  K|iiM-i>|>al  Cliuixli  of  i'jitrjaticj,  tlio  most  i-lmnlilv  nf  the  ri'foriued 
family,  is  II  Klmiiiiis  iliiinli ;  lur  >Iil' k.ivc  In  lln'  |ji,i,'liNli.s|ii'akiiiK  world 
the  hehl  viTsioii  ol  ijii'  llolv  Siiipluri's  ami  llii'  ln-sl  prayer  Uook  ;  she  pre- 
^ervt•(l  tlu'  (ir<UT  ami  (lii,'iiily  ol  tin-  iiiinislry  ami  piil)lii-  worship;  she 
nursed  the  knowledge  and  love  of  anlii|iiity,  and  enriched  the  treasury  of 
(.'hristian  literature.  The  i'rexliylerian  Chin'eh  of  Seolland  is  a  vdorious 
cimreli :  for  she  turned  a  liarren  eountrv  into  a  i,'ar<len,  and  raised  a  jioor 
and  seniihariiarous  people  to  a  level  wiin  the  richest  and  most  inlelliiient 
nations;  she  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  llilile  and  a  lose  of  the  kirk  in 
the  hul  of  lite  peasant  as  well  as  the  palaces  of  Ihe  nolileiiiaii  ;  she  has 
always  stood  up  for  church  order  and  discipline,  f(jr  the  riKhls  of  the  laily, 
and  lirst  and  last  for  ihe  crown-riKhts  of  Kini;  Jesns,  which  are  above  all 
earthly  crowns,  even  that  of  llu'  proudest  monarch  in  whose  dominion  Ihe 
sun  never  sets.  The  ( 'oni,'rei(alioiial  (!hurch  is  a  gloricms  church  :  foi  she 
has  tanght  Ihe  principle,  aixl  proved  Ihe  capacity,  of  conKregalional  imli- 
jiendence  and  self-government  hased  upon  a  livinis'  faith  in  Christ,  without 
diminishing  the  effect  of  voluntary  cooperation  in  the  Master's  service,  and 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  New  Kngland,  with  its  literary  ami  theolog- 
ical institutions  and  high  social  culture.  The  Uaplisl  Church  i.s  a  glorious 
church  :  for  she  l>ore,  and  still  hears,  testimony  to  the  primitive  mode  of 
baptism,  to  the  purity  of  Ihe  congregalion,  to  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience.  The  Methodist  t'hurch  is  a  glorious 
church  :  for  she  produced  the  greatest  religious  revival  since  the  day  id 
I'enlccost;  she  preaches  u  free  and  full  salvation  to  all ;  she  is  never  afraiil 
to  light  Ihe  devil,  and  she  is  hopcfiillv'  and  cheerfully  marching  on,  in  both 
heniisi)heres,  as  an  army  of  eoni|uesl,  the  Society  of  {''riends,  though  one 
of  the  smallest  tribes  in  Israel,  is  it  glorious  society:  for  it  has  borne  wit- 
ness to  the  inner  light  which  "  lighteth  every  man  thai  cometh  into  the 
world";  it  has  proved  the  superiority  of  Ihe  Spirit  over  all  forms;  it  has 
ilone  no!)le  service  in  proinotiiig  tolerance  and  liberty,  in  prison  reform,  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  aiul  other  works  of  Christian  phtlanlhro|)v.  The 
IJrotherhood  of  the  Moravians,  founded  by  Count  Zin/.endorf — a  true  noble- 
man of  nature  and  of  grace— is  a  glorious  brotherhood  :  for  it  is  the  pioneer 
of  heathen  missimis  and  of  Christian  union  among  I'rolestant  Churches;  it 
was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  tlerman  rationalism  at  home,  while  its 
missionaries  went  forth  to  the  lowest  savages  in  distant  lands  to  bring  them 
to  Christ. 

Nor  sh'juld  we  forget  the  services  of  many  who  are  accounted  heretics. 
The  Waldenses  were  witnesses  of  a  pure  and  simple  faith  in  limes  of  super- 
stition, and  have  outlived  many  bloody  persecutions  to  be  missionaries 
among  Ihe  descendants  of  their  persecutors.  The  Anabaptists  and  Socin- 
ians,  who  were  so  crucUv  treated  in  Ihe  sixteenth  century  by  I'rotestanis 
and  Romanists  alike,  werj  the  first  to  raise  their  voice  for  religious  liberty 
anil  the  voluntary  |)riiiciple  in  religion.     Unitariaiiism  is  a  serious  ile|)arlure 
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Iroin  tiie  Irinitiiriaii  fiiilli  of  iirlliixiiix  ('hristcnilnni,  Imt  it  \v,is  iii>iilitMl  n*  a 
|iiiiU'>l  ai;iiiii>l  tritlu'isiii,  aiid  ,ii>aiM>t  a  slllf,  iiariow  aiiil  iiiuli.iiilaMt'  urthn- 
(low.  It  lia.s  hriiukilit  into  |ii'oniiiiL'nci'  the  liiiiii.iu  in'ilrclion  n)  (  lui>l'.s 
liiaractt-r  ami  iliii.slralfii  ilic  cfffct  of  liis  i'\aiii|iic  in  \\ic  noliju  iivo  ami 
iluvolional  wi'itiiiKs  of  >ucli  uiun  as  (liannini;  ami  Martincau,  liiiNursal' 
isni  niav  l)e  condciiincd  as  a  lioctrim';  Imt  it  lia^  a  iikflit  lo  |ii''>ii'>i 
aijainsl  a  yross  nialcnaiislic  tiicoiv  of  lii'il  witii  ail  il>  I  >antL'>'|Uc  li'iiiuis, 
and  ak{ainst  liif  oiuf  widclv  s|iread  jiopiilar  ln-licf  tii.il  tiic  unimw  lichn 
inx  inajoritv  of  tin.-  Iiinnan  iiui',  MuhidiMii  lonntii's:.  niillion>  of  nuuxinl 
infants,  will  loivvcr  pi'risli.  And,  coining;  down  to  ilii"  lati'sl  oiy.iui/ation 
of  Cinistiaii  work,  wiiii'ii  does  not  ilaini  to  ]n'  ;i  ilnni'li,  Imt  wliitii 
is  a  ln'lp  to  aii  clnnilu-s  — tlic  Saivation  \ini\'  :  wi-  hail  it,  in  >|iilf  of  ||^ 
stranijf  and  almornial  niutlioils,  as  tlio  most  olfi-Ltivc  iwival  ayenrs- >in'H- 
tilt'  (lavs  of  Wt'sli'v  and  Whitt'liLdd  ;  tor  it  dusCfnd-.  to  llic  lowi'st  dcptlis  oj 
<lfi;r!i<latioM  an<l  niiscrv,  and  lirini^s  llie  lii,dit  and  londort  of  the  Gospel  to 
till'  slums  of  our  lartte  cities. 

There  is  room  for  all  these  and  many  other  ihunhes  and  socieiK's  in 
the  Kingdom  of  (iud,  whose  height  ..id  i',e]ith.and  leni,'th  and  lueadth, 
variety  iMid  beauty,  surpass  human  eompreliension. 


TIIH   KELKHOUS  REUNK^X  Ol'  CIIRI.STENlX  >M. 


By  Till'.  Hon.  W.  II.  Fri-.man  i  i.i;,  LIandn  oi-  Canikuiii-kv. 

This  is  a  great  suiiject  ;  it  might  l)e  thouijlit  superlhnms  to  wriie  uj)on 
it;  for  is  not  the  rarlianient  itself  a  witness  that  we  are  united  ?  It  we  can 
calmly,  and  with  no  sense  of  mutual  enmity,  discuss  with  all  relikfionists. 
Christian  anil  non-Christian,  our  various  beliefs,  it  must  he  an  ea>vtliini,'  for 
those  who  are  Christians  to  lie  at  one  among.-t  themselves.  .\la>.  it  is  a 
very  different  thing,  to  meet  in  a  brotherly  way  in  a  conference,  and  to  act 
as  Christian  brothers  in  practical  life.  Hut  it  is  bv  the  practical  life  that  we 
are  to  be  tested  here  and  judged  hereafter.  The  I'arliarnent  will.  I  doubt 
not,  do  much  good,  and  n>ay  shame  nianv  into  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  dis- 
union. It  may  suggest  thoughts  which  will  fructifv  in  hone>t  lieail>.  I  feel 
sure,  also  (I  speak  from  unvarying  experieiue),  that  when  men  meet,  as  they 
must  here,  to  try  to  understand  each  other  sympathetically,  the  |)oints  of 
union  will  loom  out  larger,  and  those  of  disunion  grow  less,  l!ut  we  should 
deceive  ourselves  and  show  great  ignorance  of  human  nature,  if  we  fancied 
that  the  disintegrating  tendencies  could  be  stayed  by  a  few  brave  words.  It 
is  up-hill  work  to  endeavor  to  roll  back  the  enmities  of  the  past,  and  the 
reunionist  must  be  prepared  for  sacriliee  and  for  effort.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
danger  in  the  assertion  of  unity  in  great  enthusiastic  gatherings  apart  from 
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tlic  Mine  .if  iiiir  coiniinm  iliitics.  I'lic  i|iicsti')n  is  not  liow  men  feci  at  (lii- 
liiu'o  liiwaKJ  their  fellow  •( 'liiistians  fnnn  distant  |)aii:j  u(  the  wijrUI,  Inil  iiow 
tiny  aie  u'liini:  to  act  six  in  intlis  lieiiie. 

Tlie  fail  IS.  we  do  nut  leeouni/e  with  allsutficient  eleaniess  tile  evils  of 
religious  disunion.  I.ific  war  ainon.u  nations,  it  lias  hcconie  so  custoinarv 
that  «e  speak  of  ii  without  pain  or  attempt  to  remove  it.  Where  there  i-. 
not  (lisKird  there  is  rivalry,  and  this  means  a  diininislied  interest  in  ifood 
worUs  carried  on  outside  our  own  denoiniiiatioii,  a  tcndencv  even  to  dis|)ar- 
aye  llieiii.  until  thev  are  loreed  to  our  attention  and  win  public  recoj^nition. 
It  is  even  Ihouudit  that  a  slroiiir  sympathy  witii  the  j,'ood  <lone  in  other  coin- 
miinioiis  iiripht>  a  certain  dislovallv  to  our  own.  and  |K)s.sil>ly  a  weakness  of 
lailh.  \\\  caniioi  fraiiklv  accept  or  reconiniend  some  teachini;  or  inove- 
nient,  thouuli  it  is  ihorouuhlv  uood,  lest  this  should  uive  undue  intlueiice  to 
a  deiioniiii.itioii  from  which  we  differ.  We  cannot  join  toi,'etlier  even  in 
matters  like  the  relief  ol  the  |ioor  or  the  educatiiui  of  children,  because 
we  mistrust  eai  h  other.  All  social  prot,'re>s  is  a|)t  to  be  hindered  bv 
denoniinalioiiiil  coiisidiMation  and  truth  sulfers  in  the  same  wav.  I!ut 
iiio>t  of  ail  our  disunion  alienates  mankind  from  tiod.  It  makes  men 
think  of  relii.'ion  as  a  scene  of  coniroversv  which  thev  wish  to  avoid,  not  of 
attractive  love:  and  C'hii.--t  becomes  then  the  author,  not  of  liumble  love  and 
mutual  coiisideiateness.  but  of  discord  and  confusion.  We  are  alwavs  look- 
i'.m  hack  to  ihe  disruption  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
their  mclancliolv  causes,  iiol  rcali/ini,'  the  vast  changes  which  have  taken 
jiiace  in  the  interval,  nor  seeiiiis'  that  lay  minds  have  lost  almost  all  their  inter- 
ests in  our  di>cords,  and  that  what  (hen  meant  the  imposing,'  of  the  |iapal 
Mike,  with  il>  iiii|uisitioii.-  and  burning's,  or  the  cant  ol  liiL,di  coinmunionism 
and  the  ,-up|ire>sioii  of  spiritual  liliertv.  or,  on  the  other  hand.  i,'reat  national 
revolts  and  resistance  even  to  blood,  is  now  often  little  more  than  a  s(|uab- 
ble  of  rival  tierics,  which  l>ccoines  contemptible  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

I  could  piiint  (•lit  lieie  how  ureat  is  the  lesponsiiiilitv  of  the  clertjv  and 
mini>lcr>  o|  pul'lic  wcirship  in  all  these  altered  circumstances.  Thev  are  apt 
to  look  at  ihoc  matters  as  if  the  case  remained  such  as  it  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth ceiiturv  when  ([uestions  ol  public  worship  svvaved  the  whole  life. 
While  that  u.is  the  ca.--e,  the  dihereiiccs  in  the  statement  of  doctrines,  the 
modes  ot  public  worship  and  the  ifovernnienl  of  the  cleru'y  were  matters  for 
which  men  contended  as  for  theii'  lives,  which  thev  were  readv  to  enforce 
upon  others,  or  {nr  which  thev  niii,dit  have  lo  sulti'r,  while  thev  looked  upon 
their  op|ioiunt,-  in  such  matters  as  luretics  or  rebels.  The  interest  of  man- 
kind has  shifted  ;  such  matters  excite  but  a  laiii,'uid  interest,  while  men  are 
lookiiiLT  to  rciicioii  in  comnioii  lile  and  social  well  doini,'.  Ihit  the  ministers 
"f  public  Wiiiship  are  apt  to  iu'iiore  this  chaiiLTe,  or  at  least  not  to  reali/'e  its 
full  sicnilicance,  and  thus  thev  impart  into  the  >phere  of  ccunmon  lite  and 
mutual  \vt  ll-iloiim  the  peculiarities  and  narrowness  of   the   seventeenth  cen- 
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RKV.  \V.   M.  r.ARROWS.  D.H. 

"  Rt:i.lGllHS  MKmnNS  IIWF  liKKN  TIIK  MDIIIKKS  Ol-  CI  VI  I.IZ  ATM  >N,  THE  WORK  THAT  THKV  1)11) 
IS  KAKl.V  IIMES,  IN  N"(JKIMKKN  AND  WKSIKRN  KlKl  111:,  THKV  AKK  DDINI.  NOW  AMONCi  SAVACilC 
AND  si;M1C1V!L1ZE11  1  K(M  I  1-S  IN  All.  lAKT'iDl-  TIIK  UCIKI.I).  TIIKV  AKK  ALSO  lilVINt,  A  NEW 
AND  IKOOKFs'ilVE  lllMiMll'K  Id  HIE  nlD  n\  II.IZ  \  1  IONS  HE  ASIA.  NEVKK  WAS  THIS 
MISSIONAKV  MDVEMENI  Sli  UlllKSlKKAl),  NEVEK  U  AS  IIIK  WORK  lAKKlEU  EORWARI)  O  '  MORE 
RATIONAL  I  KINLlll.HS,  OH  WITH  MOKE  ll'l.ll- I  lN(i  loWEK.  As  I  HE  MISSIONARY  MOTI\  ii  WAS 
ONE  OF  THE  IMIELLING  FORCES  THAT  I.ED  TO  HIE  Dlsco\El<V  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  NEW 
WORIU,  THE  COLIMBIAN  EXPOSITION  OF  l8q3,  To  HE  HF.LI)  IN  A  CITY  WHOSE  FIRST  CHtlRCM  WAS 
IT.ANTED  ONLY  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO  IIV  A  HOME  MISSIONARY.  IS  CERTAINLY  A  FITTING  OCCASION 
TO   SET   lOKTH    IHE  RESILTS  OF  MiiliKKN    MlssmSs." 
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tury  ecclesiasticism.  Wliile  lliis  is  (lie  case,  there  is  ijreal  danifur  lest  it 
should  he  found  that  the  worst  of  all  hiiiderers  of  the  rcliifidii  i>i  the  future 
are  the  sects  established  for  religious  worship,  and  the  worst  of  all  enemies 
to  this  religion  are  those  whom  we  call  preeminently  mini.>ter.>  nf  relii,'ion. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  the  worshiping  hodies  and  their  inini>tLT,-<.  in^>tead  of 
sup|)osing  that  they  themselves  constiiute  the'  church,  shouM  rcali/c  that 
they  are  hut  parts  of  the  larger  church,  which  emhraces  the  while  human 
life,  and  should  strive  to  vitalize  everv  s|)here  of  social  exi.-tence  with  the 
Christian  spirit.  In  this  way  only  will  thev  assume  their  true  im-ition,  and 
this  is  the  lirst  condition  of  union  ;  we  must  he  fellow-worker>  im  the  king- 
ilom  of  God;  that  is,  for  a  new  social  state  in  which  righteiiu>iie.-'S  reigns. 

When  the  evils  of  disunion  are  pointed  out,  it  is  sometimes  thought 
enough  to  answer  by  |>ointing  out  the  evils  of  uniformitv.  If,  it  i>  said,  all 
Christian  sects  could  be  drawn  into  one,  with  one  system  nf  g^ivernment^ 
doctrine  anil  ritual,  woukl  there  be  any  real  gain  ?  Would  not  this  uniform- 
ity be  reached  by  compromise  of  jirinciple  ?  Would  it  not  act  as  tvrannv 
upon  consciences  ?  Would  not  the  better  sort  of  rivalry,  the  prnvnking  ti> 
love  and  to  gooil  works,  be  removed  ?  All  this  may  well  make  us  pause  if 
we  are  inclined  to  advocate  a  comi)lete  uniformity  of  sv>tem.  For  the 
present  it  would  seem  that  what  we  most  rightly  aim  at  is  unit\  nf  spirit  and 
mutual  recognition,  understanding  and  sympathy,  leading  b^■  <legrees  to 
cooperation.  When  we  have  got  thus  far  we  shall  see  our  \va\  more  clearly 
as  to  any  change  of  ecclesiastical  .system  that  may  be  needed. 

I  propose  to  show  what  are  the  means  by  which  this  unitv  of  spirit  mav 
be  realized  and  manifested  ;  and  then  to  give  instances  of  movements  whicli 
tend  to  this  religious  reunion. 

The  two  directions  in  which  we  may  look  for  means  of  union  are,  first, 
that  of  faith  as  contrasted  with  system;  second,  that  of  the  socialniove- 
inents,  which  is  growing  to  importance  from  year  to  year  in  the  view  of  all 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 

FaM  (IS  Contrasted  witli  Systems. — F'aith  is  a  supreme  religious  faculty. 
It  does  not  belong  to  Christianity  exclusively.  It  is,  indeed,  an  eminently  ( )ri- 
ental  grace.  There  were  controversies  ai)out  faith  in  works  among  the  Hin- 
dus and  Buddhists  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  St.  Paul's  hands  it 
became  at  once  the  expression  of  the  most  intense  and  positive  and  of  the 
most  universal  leligious  feeling.  Such  it  was  also  to  l.uther  and  to  all 
great  reformers  ;  and  such  it  must  be  to  us  in  the  new  reformation  which 
looks  beyond  ecclesiastical  systems  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  those  who  seek  for  a  common  basis  nf  religior> 
not  narrowed  to  ecclesiastical  systems,  that  they  are  depriving  religion  of  its 
force.  Vou  cut  away,  it  is  said,  one  article  from  this  system,  another  from 
that,  till  what  is  left  is  something  flimsy  and  unsubstantial,  without  any 
backbone  or  principle.  We  have  no  idea  of  abolishing  the  rcligi(Uis  sys- 
tems under  which  men  have  lived  ;  but  we  insist  that  they  hold  a  secondary- 
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place,  an<l  mii>t  nut  \>t:  coiiipared  with  llie  truth  of  which  they  are  reflec- 
tions. 1  lit-  variety  is  ifnoil,  accordiiiv;  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  helpful 
to  true  rtliirjiin  mi  lont;  as  the  central  unity  is  preserved.  It  is  <|uile  possi- 
l)le  to  value  "Ur  uwn  methods  strongly,  while  we  maintain  .still  more  stron>,'K- 
thai  tliev  .ire  "uix  methods  and  that  liie  end  to  which  they  lead  is  greater 
than  tliev.  . 

It  is  certainly  not  true  that  to  lix  the  mind  upon  the  central  ohjects  of 
faith-  -  (iod,  (.'hri^t.  love,  truth — instead  of  on  the  Thirty-nine  .-Vrticles,  or  the 
Westmin.-ter  Confession,  or  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  other 
denominational  .-landards,  makes  rclii,'ion  weak  and  flaccid,  Theexperience 
<if  manv,  il  U'lt  the  most  of  the  i,'reatest  minds,  lias  heen  that  they  have 
tended.  ;'.s  life  i-'ocs  on,  to  think  more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the  latter,  I 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  Richard  liaxter,  than  whom  no  one  was  more 
<|ualilicd  i.i  .-peak,  havine  lived  through  the  .seventeenth,  century  and  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  all  its  disputes. 

"  In  niv  vuutli,"  he  says,  "  1  was  (piickly  past  my  fundamentals  anil  was 
runnini,'  i.p  into  a  nniltitude  of  controversies.  .  .  .  Hut  the  older  I  grew, 
the  smaller  >tress  I  laul  upon  these  controversies  and  curiosities,  as  liniling 
far  greater  uncertainties  in  them  than  I  at  first  discovered,  and  finding  less 
usefulne.-.-  ci.mparativelv  even  where  there  is  the  greatest  certainty.  And  now 
it  is  the  fundanieiital  doctrines  of  the  catechism  which  I  highest  value,  aiul 
dailv  think  ui,  and  find  most  useful  to  my.self  and  others.  The  creed,  the 
Lord's  praver,  ami  the  ten  commandments  do  find  me  now  the  most  accept- 
al)le  and  plentiful  matter  for  all  my  meditations;  they  are  to  me  as  mv  dailv 
bread  and  ilrink,  and,  as  I  can  speak  and  write  of  them  over  and  over  again, 
so  I  had  rather  read  and  hear  of  them  than  of  any  of  the  school  niceties 
which  once  .-•  pleased  me.  .\nd  thus  1  observed  that  it  was  with  old  Bishop 
Usher,  and  with  many  other  men." 

I  believe  that  the  tendency  described  by  Haxter  is  that  of  our  own  age, 
notwithstanding  .^ome  counter-currents  at  the  side.  The  great  central  truths 
of  religion  have  come  out  more  distinctly  under  the  light  of  modern  thought 
as  object.-  of  iiur  faith. 

(ii.d  liim>elf.  the  central  object  of  our  faith,  stands  out  before  us  in 
greater  \ivi(ine.-s  than  in  former  ages.  I'hysical  science  has  made  us  realize 
his  unchangeablene.ss  ;  scientilic  thought  has  led  us  to  know  him  as  a  (jod 
not  far  off  lut  near,  iimnaneiit  in  the  1:  ation  and  in  man;  our  larger  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  race  ha.-' i)rought  out  into  ])rominence  his  universal  falher- 
liootl,  wliiie  a  .-eriesr.f  i.;reat  teachers,  Schleiermacher,  Krskine  of  I.iidathen 
Maurice,  llu.-hnell  (I  only  name  a  few  among  many  I,  have  led  us  to  dwell 
not  (jnlv  on  those  points  but  still  more  so  on  this,  that  he  is  on  our  side  against 
all  t^■il.  iiices>antlv  seeking  and  saving  men.  !^urely  we  have  learnt  to  know 
him  better,  lo  misinterpret  him  less,  liut  let  it  be  observed  as  to  this  clearer 
knowledge  of  (jml— (T  )  It  is  <|uite  independent  of  special  systems  and  is 
the  heritage  of   all  or  nearly  all.     (2)  It  is  very  far  from  that  feeble,  emas- 
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ciliated  remnant  which  is  sometimes  said  to  he  all  tliat  will  remain  when 
special  systems  are  put  in  the  second  rank.  (U  Vet  il  vivifies  the>e  special 
systems  by  giving  to  their  modes  of  thouglit  or  action  a  noble  significance. 

Similarly,  we  may  lake  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith.  Here 
the  result  of  modern  thought  has  been  to  show  it  throughout  a  moral  process; 
to  dwell  on  the  character  of  Jesus  as  giving  its  essential  (jualitv  aiiil  value  li> 
his  sacrifice  both  before  God  and  men  ;  to  make  us  think  of  the  iinpartinu  of 
this  character  to  men  so  that  they  become  sons  of  (loil  and  .•<avMur>  of  their 
fellows,  as  the  linal  purpose  of  the  atonement  and  of  the  incarnation  ;  and 
to  realize  him  as  a  present,  living  power  both  in  the  individual  and  social  life. 

And  so  again  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  and  of  inspiration.  \\'c 
have  learnt  more  than  in  other  ages  to  uiulersiand  St.  faul'.--  ureal  saving. 
"The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  givetli  life."  If  verbal  in.-i)irati(>n  is  not 
dwelt  upon  it  is  because  we  feel  that  the  true  meaning  of  a  book  is  not 
found  in  the  words  taken  one  by  one,  but  in  the  thoughts  bchiiiil  the  word.s, 
and  that  the  particular  thoughts  are  governed  by  the  general  nK->.-'ai,'c.  We 
realize  the  personality  and  |)osition  of  the  writer.  It  is  a  |)o>itive  spiritual 
gain,  and  moreover  it  has  a  wide  effect  upon  our  view  of  ecclesiastical  s\s- 
teins.  We  are  taught  to  view  them  all  as  |)aitial  but  real  producliuns  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  sympathize  with  them  and  Iheii  authors,  and  to  u>e  our  own 
system  more  intelligently,  insisting  on  those  facts  that  arc  important,  but 
not  thinking  it  faultless  or  excluding  others. 

We  have  looked  thus  far  on  the  objects  of  faith  as  niakiiii;  for  unitv. 
The  same  is  the  result  if  we  look  at  faith  as  a  ([uality  in  the  heart  of  iiKiii, 
for  it  is  essentially  moral,  ami  though  it  may  be  helped  and  liuiled  bv  svs- 
tems  of  belief  and  worship,  it  is  in  its  nature  independent  <if  them.  It  gois 
direct  to  God.  Its  verv  essence  is  to  place  a  man  face  tu  face  with  its 
object,  no  man  intervening. 

Faith  is  the  acceptance  of  (Jod  and  of  his  Woril.  Wlialever  ha>  been 
made  known  to  us  as  to  his  nature,  his  truth  or  his  will,  faith  i>  that  which 
savs  "Amen"  to  it.  .\iul  no  one  can  do  this  for  us.  F;\ch  individual  must 
for  himself  open  his  heart  to  acce|)t  (Jod's  message.  The  s\>tfni>  of  belief 
or  of  worshij)  may  bring  the  truth  near  an  ap|)eal  to  the  miuI.  iikiv  train  it, 
court  it,  woo  it,  but  the  ultimate  assent  must  be  its  own. 

Hut  faith  is  not  the  iiiere  assent  of  the  mind.  It  is  alw.us  a  moral 
attachment.  It  is  trust  in  a  person,  and  this  implies  sympathv  and  admira- 
tion; and  then  it  is  an  aspiration  like  tliat  which  Saint  John  exjierieiiced  in 
the  words,  "  We  know  that  we  shall  be  like  llim  for  \\c  shall  .see  lliiii  as  he 
is,  and  every  one  that  hath  this  ho|)e  in  Him  purilielh  himself  even  as  He  is 
pure."  And  faith,  again,  as  we  see  in  the  eleventh  chajjler  of  Hebrews,  is 
the  master  principle  of  life,  the  source  of  insight  into  present  and  future 
realities,  of  obedience,  of  courage,  of  endurance  ;  the  source  of  ail  that  is 
original  in  thought  or  action  lies  within  ;  it  is  only  the  issues  of  faith  which 
can  be   partially  sliajjcd   by  the  ecclesiastical  systems.      Thus  we  have  a 
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whole  life  of  faitli  indepeiulent  of  eccle.siasticism  in  whicli  we  all  can  join. 
It  is  l>y  livini,'  this  life  that  we  shall  overcome  our  dissensioti-. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point  since  the  liistor\  of  rciiijion 
shows  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  tie  faith  down  to  sv^teni.  Kverv 
sect  in  turn  has  been  inclined  to  make  some  <lelinition  of  the  atonement  or  of 
insjiiration,  of  miracles,  of  conversions,  of  the  Divine  decree>,  of  apostolic 
succession,  or  the  papacy,  essential  to  a  true  faith. 

The  teaching;  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Paul  is  perfectly  clear  aiiout  all  such 
matters.  They  are  in  a  different  |)lane  from  that  of  laith.  "  IH  eat  with 
unwashen  hands  detiles  not  man.'"  "Circumcision  is  notliiuk;,  and  uncir- 
cumcision  is  nothini,',  hut  faith  that  worketh  l)V  love."  If  we  would  apply 
this  principle  and  cease  to  compare  secondary  matters  with  jjrimary,  sys- 
tems with  faith,  we  should  he  a  long  way  advanced  towards  the  union  of 
(Christendom. 

May  we  not  glance  at  a  further  point  ?  We  are  here  in  a  I'arlianient 
(4  all  Keligions,  and  we  cannot  hut  ask  the  (juestion  how  the  reunion  of 
Christendom  may  effect  non-Christian  peoples.  Cliristliinity  is  not  exclus- 
ive. It  teaches  that  in  every  nation  he  that  linileth  (lod  and  hath  right- 
eousness is  accepted  of  him.  A  Christian  man  is  simply  a  man  in  his 
highest  c(mdition  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  heing  ;  the  Christian  Church  i.s 
simply  human  society  transformed  bv  the  Spirit  of  Christ  ;  md  the  t'liris- 
tian  leligion,  taken  in  its  principle,  and  apart  from  the  special  cults  which 
have  grown  up  in  connection  with  it,  is  not  so  much  tiie  sole  a.-,  the  highest 
mode  t>i  approach  to  (!od.  We  vindicate  for  it  not  exclusiveness  hut 
suj^remacv.  There  are  attinitics  to  Christian  belief  and  (.'hristiaii  life  in  all 
forms  of  religion,  and  it  should  be  our  task  to  lind  these  out,  to  acknowledge 
and  to  fcjster  them.  Faith  is  the  expression  under  which  all  tlie.->e  mav  be 
united.  The  patriarchs  had  faith  in  Christ  before  Christ  came,  and  bv  faith 
thev  were  saved.  And  if  Christ  is  the  I'.ternal  Word,  the  Life  and  Light  of 
all  men,  he  may  be  known  by  faith  apart  from  his  incarnation.  This  was 
plainly  taught  in  the  lirst  great  effort  of  Christian  tlieolog\-  uinlei  C'lement 
and  Urigen  at  Alexandria.  They  held  that  Creek  philosoplw  wa>  a  true, 
though  imperfect  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Word.  We  mav  regard 
all  those,  therefore,  who  are  seeking  truth  and  righteousness  throughout  the 
wor!l  as  united  with  us  in  that  moral  faith  which  we  have  described  above, 
the  faith  of  trust  in  the  highest  good,  of  svmpathv  with  the  noblest  life  of 
r.:  pirations  to  the  true  ideal.  .\nd  we  mav  believe  that  this  inchoate  faith 
will  ultimately  lind  its  completion  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  life  and 
spirit  and  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  the  reunion  of  Cllri^ten(loln, 
on  the  basis  of  a  moral  faith,  has  a  significance  for  the  whole  worhl. 

Social  Movements  as  a  Hoitd  of  Union. — The  other  chief  tield  in  which 
I  look  for  the  means  of  union  is  that  of  the  great  social  movement  of  our 
time.  The  attention  of  all  bodies  of  Christians  is  turned  to  it.  We  arc  all 
feeling  that  if  our  Christianity  is  sound,  it  must  issue  in  the  constant  effort 
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to  rclicvu  tlic  iiusery  which  wcii,'lis  upon  so  many  classes  of  our  fellow  men. 
To  tcacli  the  young,  lo  promote  culture  among  the  rough  and  rude  lives,  to 
inculcate  temperance  and  thrift,  to  prevent  cruelty  to  children  and  animals, 
to  regulate  the  conditions  of  labor,  to  make  charity  tend  to  moral  and  eco- 
nomical progress,  to  insure  some  provision  in  old  age  to  all,  are  coming  to 
l)e  recogiii/ed  not  merely  as  a  part,  hut  as  the  main  part,  of  the  religion  of 
the  future.  They  flow  directly  from  faith,  tlie  faith  that  is  in  the  original 
Ciospel  of  the  kingdom  which  Christ  preached.  That  social  righteousness 
which  was  the  burden  of  tiie  law  and  the  jirophets,  Christ  came  himself  to 
fullill,  ami  he  announced  liiat  he  was  come  to  proclaim  the  year  of  jubilee, 
to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  release  the  prisoners,  to  give  sight  to  the 
blind,  lie  set  about  this  by  his  works  of  benelicence,  and  left  it  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  new  social  slate,  the  society  which  he  founded  as  the  model 
of  a  regenerate  wt)rld.  That  society  has  confessedly  done  vast  things  for 
the  renewal  of  social  conditions,  but  till  now  it  has  never  realized  that  this 
is  its  main  task.  It  has  turned  aside  into  by-paths  quite  unknown  to  its 
masters,  the  formulation  of  doctrine,  the  establishment  of  separate  disci- 
pline, the  elaboration  of  forms  of  public  worship.  Christ  said  nothing  of 
these,  his  apostles  very  little.  His  followers  in  after  times  have  said  little 
else.  Christianity  has  meant  a  peculiar  cult  or  a  |)hilosophy  or  a  system  of 
church  government— that  is,  a  government  of  the  clergy  and  a  small  part  of 
human  life,  instead  of  a  vast  impulse  and  plan  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
whole.  'Ihe  mistake  is  now  being  acknowledged.  The  pope  has  issued 
pastorals  on  the  subject ;  Protestant  bodies,  whether  of  Episcopal  or  other 
forms,  are  all  alive  with  it;  the  parliaments  and  municipalities  are  feeling 
that  the  social  <|uestion  is  their  chief  concern,  and  that  the  Christian  princi- 
ple is  that  which  must  be  applied  to  its  solution.  But  I  shall  not  be  in  the 
least  better  able  to  solve  social  f|uestions  because  I  am  an  .\nglican  or  a 
Presbvteriaii,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  15aptist,  a  Wesleyan,  or  a  member  of  the 
.Salvation  .\rmv.  It  is  common  ground  for  us  all,  and  the  principles  to  be 
api)licd  to  it  are  those  in  which  all  the  sects  mav  agree.  Then  no  sect,  and 
iKj  union  of  sects,  can  possibly  conduct  this  renewal  of  our  social  state. 
The  efforts  of  sects  only  touch  its  fringe.  They  often  do  more  harm  than 
good,  because  thev  misdirect  men's  efforts,  as  in  the  case  of  impulsive 
charitv. 

If  this  be  true,  then  I  again  point  out  that  in  this  Christianizing  of 
societv  we  are  hardlv  helped  at  all,  and  often  very  much  hampered,  by  our 
ecclesiastical  connections.  We  must  pass  beyond  them  to  do  any  good. 
If  we  are  trving  to  helji  social  efforts  in  the  hands  of  the  bodies  organized 
for  public  Worship  and  its  adjuncts,  which  are  totallv  inadequate  to  the  task 
and  are  weakening  in  the  hands  of  public  bodies  which  can  undertake  it, 
bv  disclaiming  that  thev  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  (though  religion 
means  a  Ciiristian  service  of  man  in  the  spirit  of  Christ),  we  shall  incur  the 
terrible  sentence  of  the  Master  :     "  Ve  have  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
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ye  entered  not  in  yourselves  and  those  tliat  were  entering  in  ye  liindercii." 
Hut,  if  putlinj;  away  <nir  rivalries,  we  use  our  religious  orifani/ations,  wiiiih 
W'ill  be  v'reatly  strentjtiiened  by  the  task,  for  public  Christian  purposo,  we 
shall  inevitably  be  drawn  into  union  in  the  vast  work  which  wc  have  to  per- 
form in  common. 


THE    CIVIC   CHURCH. 


By  NV.  T.  Stkai). 

I  gladly  respond  to  the  invitation  to  lay  before  the  Parliament  of  Relig- 
ions some  account  of  what  seems  to  me  the  only  conception  of  a  church 
that  is  as  catholic  as  this  assembly.  I  have  called  it  the  Civic  Church 
because  the  idea  of  good  citizenship  is  free  from  all  sectarian  or  national 
limitations.  All  other  adjectives,  whether  geographical  or  ecclesiastical, 
impair  the  catholic  conception  of  the  church.  But  that  is  not  the  onlv  rea- 
son for  choosing  that  title.  The  Civic  Church  is  a  phrase  recalling  to  the 
mind  of  man  that  religion  is  concerned  not  merely  with  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  man,  but  with  the  regeneration  of  the  whole  comnumilv.  'ihe 
work  iif  the  Civic  Church  is  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here  among 
men — in  other  words,  to  reconstitute  human  society,  to  regenerate  the  state, 
and  to  inspire  it  with  an  as])iration  after  a  divine  ideal.  For  this  purpose 
civic,  as  referring  primarily  to  cities,  is  ])referable  to  national  or  imperial, 
which  deal  with  larger  areas,  or  municipal  and  parochial,  which  unduly 
limit  the  range  of  the  idea.  Patriotism  has  introduced  a  religious  ideal  into 
national  life;  but,  unless  America  is  greatly  belied,  the  concc|)lion  of  a 
divine  order  in  city  government  is  far  from  being  naturalized  in  Ihe  minds 
of  those  who  run  the  civic  machine.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  tlie  organi- 
zation of  a  Civic  Church  to  redeem  civic  life  seems  so  urgently  neetled.  In 
a  hemisphere  which  has  given  us  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  City  of  .Saint 
l.ouis.  the  City  of  New  York,  there  is  need  of  the  Civic  Church  to  build  the 
City  of  <;<.d. 

Gctun-il  hlea  of  the  Civic  Church. — The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Civic 
Church  is  that  of  the  intelligent  and  fraternal  cooperation  of  all  those  who 
are  in  earnest  about  making  men  and  things  somewhat  better  than  thev  are 
to-dav.  Men  and  things,  individually  and  collectively,  are  far  short  of  what 
thev  ought  to  be.  and  all  those  who,  seeing  this,  are  exerting  themselves  in 
order  to  make  them  better,  ought  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Civic  Church.  From 
the  pale  of  its  communion  no  man  or  woman  is  excluded  because  of  spec- 
ulative differences  of  opinion  upon  questions  which  do  not  affect  the  prac- 
tical coiiperation. 

( )f  course  it  is  as  impossible  for  me,  a  western  child  of  Christian  civil- 
ization, to  escape  from  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  Christian  ideas  as  it  is 
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fur  iiii;  In  .sever  myself  fnun  the  suhtlu  intlueuces  of  tlie  law  nf  hetelity,  or 
to  ncutriiii/c  the  silent  but  |)otelit  siii,'i,'estii)lis  of  my  eiiviiuiimciil.  The  very 
iilea  of  a  chinch  mav  l>e  said  to  lie  a  Chri>tian  idea,  ami  certainly  the  aim 
and  oliject  cif  the  Civic  Cliuicli  seeni.->  to  ns  essentially  (  hii.-tiaii.  lint  |)o>. 
siblv  Ijiiddhisis,  and  Moslems,  and  Hindus  may  tind  the  C'liiceiition  as 
essentially  Iiiiddhisl,  Mo>lem  or  Hindu  as  it  seems  to  us  essenlially  (  liiis- 
tKin.  I'or  all  religions  are  hut  allempts  made  liy  man  to  ilelme  the  anyle  at 
which  he  looks  at  ( lod,  I'he  anude  of  vision  varies  indelinitelv  a.iurdinu 
to  the  stand  |)oint  of  the  observer  and  the  objective  on  whicli  he  ti\es  hi> 
i;aze.  Hmn.inil v  loilini(  lalioriourK- u|>  an  immense  slope  toward  llie  distant 
])eaks  on  whicli  is  throned  inlinilv,  measures  an  enormous  distance  bclweeii 
the  ranks  of  the  v.uiu'uard  and  the  wearied  slraifylers  of  the  rear.  .\t  each 
observation  point  in  this  millennial  upwanl  inarch,  the  contour  of  the  con- 
slaiilK'  recediiiL,'  pe.ik  will  ap|)ear  dillcreiil.  \'et  it  is  the  .-aiiu-  piak.  ll  is 
only  our  standpoint  that  differs.  The  Civic  Church  recoL;iii/e~  this,  .iiui 
embraces  in  its  comprehensive  svnthesis  all  the  reliuions.  from  the  letich 
\voisliip|)er  to  the  Christian  |)liilanlliropi>t,  believiiiL,'  Ihal  "  .Ml  pallia  to  the 
I'ather  lead,  when  self  the  feet  spurneil."'  The  bond  of  union  is  no  mere 
intellectual  ai,'reenient  as  to  the  onler  of  church  uovernment.  the  precise 
form  of  ritual,  or  the  i)lirasini,'  of  inetaphvsical  formui.c  ;  il  i>  the  comiade- 
ship  of  soldiers  of  different  rei,'iments,  with  different  uniform-  .iiid  dillerent 
weapons,  who  have  nevertheless  a  conimon  objective  to  yain  and  .1  common 
enemy  to  overcome,  and  iherelore  ouuht  to  have  coinmon  he.idiiu.irters,  a 
common  inlelliLfence  <lepartnienl,  and  a  ccnnmon  directim;  staff,  il  they  are 
to  make  the  best  use  of  iheir  collective  streiik'th  auainsl  the  comni'>n   foe. 

Here  let  me  at  the  verv  outset  forestall  one  common  nii>conci'ptioii. 
There  is  nothini,'  in  the  idea  of  the  Civic  Church  that  is  lio>tile  to  the  exist- 
ence and  pros|)erilv  of  all  the  existinij  churches.  It  pioupposes  the 
e.xi.slence  of  such  oriiani/atioiis,  each  of  which  is  doim,'  iicce>>ary  work  that 
is  more  ellicieiitlv  done  bv  small  ijiHiups  actim,'  imlependentlv,  than  b\-  a 
wilier  federation  acting  over  a  broader  area.  The  idea  of  anv  antaijonism 
between  the  Civic  ("hurch  and  the  innumerable  reliifious  societies  alreadv 
existing;  is  as  absurd  as  the  notion  of  an  anlaijonism  betwieii  the  main  drain 
of  the  city  and  the  wash  hambbasin  of  the  individual  cili/eii.  For  the  sal- 
vation of  the  individual  scjuI  our  existiiii,'  churches  ma\  be  the  be.-t  instru- 
ment, while  for  the  reilemptioii  of  the  whole  coinmunity  the  (.'ivic  Church  is 
still  indispensable. 

What  is  the  objective  of  the  Civic  Church?  The  restiluliui  of  human 
society,  so  as  to  establish  a  slate  of  thinus  that  will  miiiimi/e  evil  and 
achieve  the  tjreatest  possible  good  for  the  greatest  possible  nuinber.  What 
is  the  enemy  that  has  to  be  overcome  ?  'I'he  sellishness  which  in  one  or  the 
other  of  its  innumerable  forms  eitliei  by  indolence,  indifference  or  down- 
right wrong-doing  creates  a  slate  of  things  which  renders  it  difticult  to  do 
right  and  easy  to  do  wrong.     What  is  the  field  of  its  operations  ?     The 
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wlinlc  raiiifL'  of  tlic  life  of  iinii,  so  far  as  it  touches  the  life  of  his  l)rothei 
man,  Ami  wiiat  is  the  piiiiciple  on  which  it  is  con.>littile(l  ?  'I'lie  principle 
of  brotlu-ily  cooperation  on  the  i)arl  of  all  who  are  willing,'  lo  take  the 
troiiljle  to  make  things  better,  so  that  the  collective  moral  force  of  the  whole 
community  may  he  brought  to  bear  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community. 

To  a  I'iiristian  such  a  church  seems  to  be  baseil  upon  the  central  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion.  'I'o  him  that  religion  is  the  truest  which 
helps  mn>i  ti)  make  men  like  Jesus  Christ.  And  what  is  the  ideal  which 
Christ  translated  into  a  realized  life  ?  Kor  practical  purposes,  this  :  To  take 
tioulile  to  do  good  to  others.  A  siin|>ie  formula,  but  tiie  rudimentarv  and 
essential  truth  of  the  whole  Christian  religion.  'l"o  take  trouble  is  to  sacri- 
fice time.  All  time-  is  a  iiortion  of  life.  To  lay  down  one's  life  for  the 
brclhrcn — which  is  sometimes  literally  the  duly  of  the  citi/en  who  is  called 
to  (lie  for  his  fellows-  -is  the  constant  and  daily  duty  demanded  bv  all  the 
thousand  anil  one  |)ractical  sacrifices  which  duty  and  affection  call  upon  us 
to  n\ake  for  men. 

Thus  the  Civic  Church,  which  includes  men  of  all  religions,  is  based 
ujjon  the  central  principle  of  the  Christian  religion.  1  now  proceed  to  point 
out  why  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  the  development  of  civil- 
izati^'ii  of  our  times. 

The  world  has  passed,  or  is  fast  passing,  under  the  swav  of  the  demo- 
cratic idea.  Hut  that  idea  has  always  been  most  fruitful  when  it  has  had  a 
thcociatic  basis.  Of  this  the  two  most  salient  examples  are  the  rise  of 
Islam  in  the  seventh  century  and  the  foundation  of  the  democratic  America 
bv  tile  men  of  the  .Maytluwer  in  the  seventeenth.  Moth  Islam  and  \ew 
Knglanil  were  manful  attempts  to  realize  the  theocratic  ideal  on  the  broad 
basis  of  democratic  fraternity.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  close  of  the 
niiicleciitli  century  to  bring  us  within  sight  of  the  realization  of  the  apos- 
tolic ideal,  which  is  so  essentially  democratic.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
<iieek.  there  is  ne  tlier  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for 
\e  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Civic  Church  accepts  tliat  principle  and 
I'arries  it  out  to  its  logical  ultimate.  Who  are  those  who  arc  in  Christ 
Jesiisr'  Tliose  who  conform  to  certain  outward  rites,  call  themselves  bv  par- 
ticular names,  or  worshij)  according  to  a  certain  order?  \ot  so.  Those 
who  are  in  Cliiist  Jesus  are  those  whohave  put  on  Christ,  who  are  baptized 
with  his  spirit,  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  do  good  to  others.  And  it  is 
time  they  were  gathered  into  a  society  which  could  act  as  an  associated 
unit  of  oriranization  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal.  The  recognition  of  this 
wide  brotlurhood  of  all  who  take  u|)  their  cross  lo  follow  Christ,  must  neces- 
sarily iirecede  the  attempt  to  secure  federated  cooperation  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  common  end. 

If  this  Parliament  of  Religions  is  to  found  the  church  of  the  future,  in 
the  shape  of  a  federal  organization  of  all  the  forces  which  make  for  right- 
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eousncss,  it  can  l)e  fenced  l>y  ni)  parly  walls  nf  spcciilalinn  ;  all  iniisl  meet 
<jn  tlie  ciiiuMiiiii  ,i(i'uun<l  uf  the  .servii'c  ni  man,  Tli.U  In  me,  .i>  a  (Jlii'lKliin, 
ha:;  always  seemed  to  he  the  cenliai  e>>t'ni'f  nl  iIk'  ivlii,'iiin  dI  (■hri>t,  uiul 
anv  eliuich  or  asSDcialiun  formed  to  ]ifl|)  and  Miccor  the  least  of  ihe>e  my 
hrethren,  mi  far  as  it  helped  and  succored  them,  formed  |iart  ol  ihi'  work- 
ing Church  of  Christ,  however  much  il>  mcmhers  mi>{ht  repudiate  liu'  titU'. 

What  is  proposed  in  liu  Civic  Ciuncli  is  that  in  every  center  of  popula- 
tion there  should  he  one  church  center,  constituted  l)y  represenlalive.-.  and 
l)v  delegates  from  all  the  churches  and  all  the  orkjaui/alions  winch  i?(i.-.t  for 
the  purpose  cif  making?  men  tietter  and  the  world  sweeter  to  live  in.  ( )ne 
town,  one  church,  is  as  old  as  the  d.iys  of  the  apostles.  We  had  the  angel 
of  the  Church  of  Thyatira,  the  angel  of  llie  Church  of  Kphesus.  Who  is 
the  aiigel  of  the  Church  of  Chicago?  Who  is  the  accredited  jhief  of  the  relig- 
ious and  moral  forces t)f  this  great  citv?  For  coinhalting  sin  when  it  develops 
into  crime  you  have  your  chief  constahle.  For  coinhalting  sin  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  disease  you  have  vour  sanitary  authority,  and  for  combatting 
sin  when  it  takes  the  form  of  anvthing  touching  the  pockets  or  the  bodies 
of  our  citizens  you  have  the  mayor.  Kverywhere  centrali/'.ed  authority,  defi- 
nite resi>onsibility,  rei:ogni/.ed  and  obeyed  by  every  cili/cn  within  your 
civic  boimdaries.  Uut  when  sIti  only  threatens  the  soul  of  men,  where  is 
vour  central  authority.-'  In  the  great  campaign  against  the  power  of  evil 
seated  in  the  heart  of  man,  where  is  your  spiritual  dircclor-general? — the 
spiritual  ccnniterpart  of  your  chief  constable  or  your  mayor.  Voii  have  no 
such  otVicer.  Is  it  not  time  y<ni  made  .some  effort  to  see  whether,  even  now, 
he  could  not  be  brought  into  being? 

There  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  any  such  official  being  imposed 
from  above.  The  whole  tendency  of  modern  democracy  is  in  tiie  opposite 
direction.  The  center,  if  there  is  to  be  a  center,  must  be  elective;  the 
director-general,  whoever  he  may  be,  must  be  representative,  and  the  basis 
upon  which  any  Civic  Church  is  constituted  must  be  on  that  of  voluntary 
federation. 

There  is  no  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  Civic  Cluirch 
that  a  committee  representing  the  various  existing  organi/aticin>  for  mend- 
ing the  world,  the  men  anil  women  who  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  do 
good  to  others,  should  supersede  any  existing  institution.  The  Civic  Church 
comes  into  existence  not  to  supersede  but  rather  to  energize  all  the  institu- 
tions that  make  for  righteousness,  to  bring  them  into  svm|)athetic  communi- 
cation the  one  with  the  other,  and  to  adapt  the  sensible  methods  of  munici- 
pal administration,  with  its  accurate  geographical  demarcation  and  strict 
apportionment  of  responsibility,  to  the  more  spiritual  work  of  the  church. 

We  have  our  Thirty-nine  .Articles,  our  Westminister  Confession,  our 
Roman  dogma,  and  our  Greek  orthodox  creeds,  with  which  no  one  thinks  of 
interfering.  W'hat  we  want  is  the  formulating  of  a  New  Confession  of 
Faith  of  what  is  assuredly  believed  amongst  all  those  who  care  for  their  fellow 
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MU'ii,  ii>  III  wliiit  ('iiii.siitiitt'^  a  tiiii'iiiiil  >laiiilari|  nl  liiiiiian  ('iiiiiluit,  m  lallivr 
uliitt  >liiiiil(l  lie  williin  till'  rciU'ii  nf  caili  cliild  of  inaii  in  nidi'i  thai  lie  may 
liavc  a  fair  LliaiK'c  nl  (U-vcliiiiiiiv  liic  Ih-.xI  aixi  ^l•|l|■l•^.sill^  (lie  wursl  i-k'iiiL-iit> 
■I  his  i'iiiii|ili'\  natiiri',  Thi'  New  (inifi'.'oiiiii  ul  I'ailh  in  Ihc  <'ivif  (huiih 
is  nut  ili'sliiii'tiM'  III  iir  aiilai,'iiiiislif  tu  anv  othiT  ( 'uiift'ssiiuis  uf  lailh,  Iml 
it  ciivi-t's  till.'  whiilc  lit'lil  III  ai'li\x'  human  life, 

llriiadly  sp.'akin);,  ihu  ililfi'ii'm  o  lii'lvM't'ii  tin.'  iniinicipalilv  anil  ihi; 
Civic  (Jliuirli  i>  that  uni.'  ili'ais  snlt'ly  with  tlii'  ciifiiri'i'mi'iit  of  siuh  a  mini- 
iiiuni  iif  ('iiiijH'iatiiin  as  is  laiil  iIunmi  liy  Art  of  I'arlianii'iil,  wiiilc  the  other 
M.'elvs  III  seeine  i'iinfiiniiil\ ,  iml  In  tlic  clauses  nl  a  law,  Iml  In  the  lii^'her 
standanl  which  is  fixed  liy  Ihe  reali/alilc  aspiialinus  nf  iiiaukind  fur  u 
hiv'her  life  and  a  mure  human,  nut  In  say  divine,  existence.  The  church 
lives  liMcver  in  the  realm  nf  the  ideal.  She  lalmrs  in  ihe  van  nf  hinnan 
liriii,'i'ess,  educatiiiv!  the  cnmmunily  u|i  In  the  everwidenin.is'  ami  expandiiii; 
ciince|>liiin  nf  sncial  nlilii;atii>ns.  As  mhui  as  her  educalinnal  wnrk  is  cum- 
pletc  she  hands  nver  In  the  state  the  perfiirmalice  nf  duties  which  fnrinerlv 
were  exclusively  discharifed  liy  the  church.  'Ihe  relief  nf  the  pnur,  iheestali- 
lislnnent  nf  hnspitals,  the  npeninv;  nf  liliraries,  the  education  i^children,  all 
ihese  ill  former  times  were  entrusted  In  the  church.  l!ut  as  the  church  edu- 
cated the  peiiple,  these  duties  were  transferred  one  hy  one  In  the  care  of  the 
slate.  The  church  did  not,  however,  lose  aiiV  of  her  re.spnnsiliilities  in 
rei;ard  tn  these  matters,  nor  did  the  Iran.-fer  nf  her  nhliyalinns  to  the  shoid- 
ilers  of  ralepaid  olVicials  leave  her  with  a  cnrres|iiindini,'  lack  of  work  to  he 
performed.  'Ihe  duly  of  the  church  liecame  indinct  rather  than  direct. 
Instead  of  relieving' the  |iiiiir,  teaching  the  yountt,  carini,'  for  Ihe  sick,  her 
ilulv  was  to  sec  that  the  |iulilic  liodii'.s  w  Im  had  inherited  the  res|ioiisil)ililies 
«ere  worthy  nf  their  pnsilinii,  and  never  fell  lulnw  Ihe  standard  either  in 
nioral>  or  in  philanlhrn|i\'  which  Ihe  church  had  allained.  .\nd  in  addi- 
linll  tn  the  duties,  which  may  be  .st\lcil  tlcclnral.  ihe  church  was  at  once 
cnnfrniited  with  a  whnle  series  nf  new  oliliiialimis  sprinuinj;  nut  of  the 
advance  made  by  the  community  in  reali/iiiv;  a  higher  social  ideal.  The 
duty  nf  the  church  is  ever  In  be  the  pinnccr  nf  sncial  pni^ress.  In  be  Ihe 
educatnr  nf  the  mnral  seliliment.  so  a>  In  render  it  possible  to  throw  upon 
the  whole  commimily  the  duties  which  at  llrst  are  necessarily  borne  exclu- 
>ivels   bv  the  eleil  ftw. 

Hut  ill  no  cnmmunitv  is  there  any  nr,t;ani/ed  elTnrt  to  secure  for  all  the 
citizens  all  the  advanla^es  which  have  been  secured  for  a  favored  few  here 
and  there.  What  is  wanted  is  a  civic  center  which  will  ijeiierali/e  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  results  obtained  by  isolated  workers.  The  first  desideratum 
is  to  obtain  a  man  or  woman  who  can  look  at  Ihe  community  as  a  whole, 
and  who  will  resolve  that  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  never  rest  until 
they  bring  up  the  whole  community  to  the  standard  of  the  most  advanced 
Micieties.  Such  a  determined  worker  has  the  nucleus  of  the  Civic  Church 
under  his  own  hat ;  but,  of  course,  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  his  enterprise  he 
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imi>t  iiiikMN'ir  |iy  liiMik  nrWy  iTonk  tn  ijct  intu  i-xistciu'c  mhir'  fi-dfration  uf 
IIk'  iiiHiai  .mil  it.'lit;ii)u>  funi's  wlilrli  ciuiM  lie  iii'iivnuiil  liv  tlii'  i  niiiiiiiinilv 
UH  having  autlmritx  i<>  >|i(Mk  in  llic  iiaiiu'  ami  t\itli  llic  i-x|R-riciK'o  i>f  iIk' 
t'i\if  (Inirili.  Tin.'  work  will  ol  iifii'»il\  lie  tciiti'tiM'  uid  >linv.  N'm  tin  | 
(Ircniii  (if  t'Vnlv  iiii;  an  ideal  Ldlli'dixt'  llunianitarian  lijiix  ii|i,iU'  nn  ili'iu- 
ocruii-  lini'.-  all  al  unic.  Hut  if  llic  ulca  i>  unii-  well  v(ras|ii'(l  In  llir  liijlit 
niiiii  II  Unman,  it  will  iimw.  I'ln'  nt'ii'^itii-N  ni  mankind  will  filler  il.aml 
nil  the  fnrit'>  n|  civilu.itinn  and  nf  i'i'ligii>n  will  wmk  (m  the  e>tal)li>liMient 
of  the  (  )\  ie  i.  luiiih. 


INTKRDKNOMINA'I  lONAI,  COMITY. 

\\\    klV.   h.    I,.  WllllMW,   1».I>..    l'KI>ni|;M    uK  till  IIS    ISIVIKSH  v. 

'ihf  i'niiililiiiii>  lavnrahle  In  niteiileiioininalinnal  inmilv  are  prerini- 
niiilK  Ameriian.  Tlie  ennipaiativelx  hnniniieiuM>u>  |jn|iiilatinns  nf  iiher 
eniinliie.-  make  certain  nf  Ihem  im|)ns>i|jle  in  thn>e  cnmitrie>.  Nnlewnrlliy 
ainnni:  lhe>e  ennditinn.--  are  llie  fnlln^inL;: 

I'ii.-I.  reali/atinii  nf  iluinm  in  the  eharaeler  nf  llie  wnrk  tn  he  dniie. 
This  i>  emiiliatieally  an  Anierieaii  iniiditinii.  States  have  spnini;  up  hero 
in  a  niu'lit.  The  center  nf  pnpiilatinii  has  shifted  year  l>y  year.  The 
chiir.lcter  nf  the  jjnpnlatinn  has  chanired  as  nfteii.  (hanifes  have  hocn  sn 
rapid  that  it  is  nnlv  by  liyure  nf  speech  that  we  can  speak  nf  an  American 
ty|)e,  I  leterni,'eneity,  ra|)iil  yrnwili  and  >hiftini;  nf  elements  nf  pn|)ulatinn 
liave  made  nid  imMlinds  insnlticieiit. 

Secniid,  recnyiiitmn  nf  wasteful  metlimls.  Dennniinational  cnnipeti- 
tinli  has  at  times  lieen  sharp.  I  )eiinminalinnal  jealnusv  h.is  nnl  heen  whnlly 
nnknnwn.  Men  and  mnney  have  been  e\i)ended  b\'  each  bndv  irrespective 
of  what  nthers  were  dning.  Inwiis  with  a  pnpulatinn  nf  less  than  a  thnu- 
sand  have  three,  four  nr  live  ihurclies.  1  hi>  means  .several  men  where  al 
ninsl  twn  are  needed  and  where  nne  cnuld  dn  the  work.  llie  result  is 
meau'er  .-iippnrt  for  all.  small  cnni;rei,'atinns,  ,ind  emphasis  nf  peculiarities 
which  base  iin  >alvalinii  in  tlieni.  N'aturalK  eimuudi  the  same  melhnd  is 
carried  into  the  liehl  nf  fnieiyii  missiniis,  thniiuh  there  the  work  is  so  w  ide 
that  the  effect  is  iint  sn  imticeable. 

Third,  cnnvictinii  nf  madeiniacy  nf  resnurces  at  present  available. 
Three-'|uarters  nf  the  wnilil  is  as  vel  une\aiii,'eli/ed  in  aii\'  prnper  sense. 
.Much  has  been  dmie.  More  yet  is  iinw  immediatelv  |in>sible.  Men  and 
moans  are  ninre  easily  available  than  was  fnrincilv  the  case.  Intellijiencc, 
zeal  and  alpilitv  are  tindint;  their  ritjht  cninbinatinii.  lint  the  need  is  still 
cnniparati\ely  infinite  in  cnniparison  with  the  su|)plv,  Kven  in  the  I'nited 
States  crdained  ministers  average  but  little  nmre  than  one  in  a  thousand  of 
population.  In  many  Christianized  countries  the  proportion  of  niinister.s  is 
still  smaller. 
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In  lines  of  foreign  fvangcli/ation  tlie  liisproporlion  of  \voiki-i>  [•>  pcjii- 
ulation  i.s  startling.  Kvcn  assuming  the  !)^■^t  possible  ilisliiliution  of 
workei-i,  the  ilis|)roportion  is  fearful.  It  is  made  still  greater  i>v  nicllKids 
alreaily  suggested. 

Kourtli,  better  conception  of  the  Christian  mission.  The  Christian 
spirit  has  been  growing  more  Christlike.  .Mure  broliierlv  relati'in.,  (.-xist 
between  representatives  of  different  creeds.  I  )eiiomi]iations  arc  llie  ser- 
vants of  the  kingdom.  Movements  of  a  co(i])erative  character  !ia\e  been 
successfully  con<lucted  in  evangelistic  work  and  social  reform.  .\  new  and 
larger  thougiit  is  cherislieil.  I'he  Christian  mission  is  to  preach  the  (io>pel. 
.More  than  the  local  church  is  the  universal  church  no  ecclesiaslic.U  bodv, 
but  those  in  every  |lace  who  call  u|)on  the  Name. 

These  condi'ioiis  in  themselves  amount  to  little.  .\s  conditions,  how- 
ever, they  must  ri^e  before  belter  things  could  come.  Tliev  are  "f  value 
as  making  imperative  tluit  for  which  they  have  cleared  the  wav. 

I'he  principles  of  intertlenominational  comitv  are  in  the   main  three  : 

First,  different  interpretations  of  scripture  give  rise  to  different  ecclesi- 
astical organizations. 

We  are  bound  to  assure  a  good  conscience  for  everv  man.  What  each 
does  presumably  he  iloes  in  acconlance  with  his  concei)tion  of  the  will  of 
(iod.  Without  this  assumption,  we  inevitably  fall  into  the  error  of  su])p(js- 
ing  that  we  alone  possess  the  spirit  of  truth.  In  this  assunipliiiii  lies  the 
.secret  of  denominational  life.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  ap|)eal  i>  made  in 
the  tirst  instance  to  a  denominational  creetl.  In  some  cases  it  is  ]>ainfullv 
evident  that  such  ceed  is  accepted  as  the  be-all  and  entl-all  of  denomina- 
tional faith.  lull  the  larger  view  .e  is  intelligent  which  regards  creeds 
as  provisional  statements  for  the  f-  of  clearness  and  deliniteiiess  of  what 
the  Word  of  (jod  teaches.  It  is  worth  while  to  em|)liasize  this,  for  a  short 
cut  to  Christian  union  is  su])po.sed  by  many  to  lie  through  a  total  ignoring 
of  creeds.  Hut  creeds  are  .dimply  the  interpretation  and  formulation  of 
what  the  makers  of  creeds  understand  scripture  to  teach. 

'I'hus,  when  we  have  abolished  creeils,  instead  of  having  done  everv- 
thing  we  have  done  nothing.  Forced  back,  as  is  right,  to  scripture  as  the 
ultimate  rule  v)f  doctrine  and  life,  we  face  the  fact  that  no  two  men  under- 
star.d  the  message  of  scrijiture  in  i)recisely  the  same  way.  The  truths  that 
save  are  plain  beyond  ([uestion.  The  Fatherhood  of  tiod.  redein])tion 
through  Jesus  Christ,  sanctitication  by  the  Holy  Spirit  -  no  man  need  remain 
in  doubt  concerning  these.  I!ut  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  organi/ation,  the 
methods  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  details  of  Christian  e.xperience,  are 
not  described.  Principles  are  laid  down,  to  some  extent  hints  are  given, 
but  that  is  all.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  if  the  word  was  tn  have 
permanent  significance. 

Further,  in  all  revelation  the  subjective  element  is  large,  dur  Lord 
could  not  declare  his  message  all  at  once,  even  to  his  immediate  followers. 
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Little  by  little,  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it,  he  taught  them.  Revelation  is 
conditioned  upon  capacity  to  receive.  And  even  where  there  is  ability  to 
receive,  the  exact  meaning  will  depend  upon  personal  experience.  Two 
men  may  use  the  same  words,  and  in  the  main  their  understanding  of  these 
W(jrds  be  the  same,  but  they  will  attach  to  those  words  in  their  tiner  shades 
jirecisely  the  meaning  which  their  own  experience  gives  them.  The  same 
truth  tinds  different  expression  in  different  lives.  Interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture is  subject  to  this  general  condition. 

With  the  I'cst  intention  in  the  world  men  will  understand  the  details  of 
the  (jospel  differently.  Different  men  will  emphasize  different  doctrines. 
According  as  one  or  ariother  doctrine  is  emphasi/.ed  the  spiritual  life  will 
vary  in  expression.  Kxpressions,  whether  in  word,  deed  or  symbol,  tend  to 
become  fixed.  So  ilifferent  types  of  religious  organiications  are  developed. 
Denominational  life  liiuls  its  explanation  in  this. 

A  denomination  is  a  body  of  Christians  basing  their  faith  on  the  Word 
of  God,  but  understanding  the  details  of  duty  differently  enough  from  other 
bodies  of  Christians  to  warrant  a  different  name.  'I'lie  true  conception  of 
denominationalism  sees  behind  it  the  Word  of  God,  with  liberty  of  con- 
science and  consequent  possibility  of  honest  difference  of  judgment.  The 
difference  is  at  bottom  difference  of  judgment :  no  more,  no  less.  Hack  of  all 
denominational  names  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  Christian  fellowship.  No 
one  denomination  is  all.  I'^acli  is  part,  according  to  its  light  serving  all. 
So  the  whole  Christian  world  can  say,  "  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic 
Church.  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints."  Hut  it  is  only  on  basal 
truth  that  agreement  has  been  reached.  There  are  one  hundred  and  forty 
denominations  in  the  United  .States  alone.  For  the  entire  Christian  bodv 
the  number  would  be  considerably  increa.sed.  And  the  great  majority  vin- 
dicate their  existence  by  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  follows  easily  and 
inevitably  that  denominational  organizations  will  continue  until  men  agree 
upon  the  interpretation  of  scripture.  Thus,  apart  horn  all  other  considera- 
tions, we  tiiul  a  wr)rking  explanation  of  the  existence  of  different  religious 
bodies. 

Seconil,  intelligent  loyalty  to  deiuuiiinational  interests  is  a  worthy  senti- 
ment. 

Strictly  s}>eaking,  there  is  no  Catholic  Church  as  an  ecclesiastical 
organization.  It  is  a  spiritual  body  alone  which  shows  the  marks  of  cathol- 
icity in  a  wide  sense.  Back  of  all  local,  provincial  or  national  bodies, 
embracii.g  all.  it  stands  an  ideal  whose  existence  we  acknowledge  when  we 
say,  "  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church."  whose  realization  is,  in  part, 
secured  by  the  bodies  which  bear  its  name,  whose  |)erfect  realization  is 
sought  when  we  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come."  Our  inspii.ition  comes  from 
this  ideal.  \Ve  are  working  toward  a  better  conception  of  it.  But  as  yet 
our  largest  attainment  toward  its  accomplishment  has  taken  shape  in 
denominational  life. 
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This  is  likelv  still  to  bt  the  case  in  ijreat  measure.  When  we  recall  the 
origin  of  denominational  organization  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  facts 
sliould  he  as  tlicv  are.  When  we  consider  what  has  been  brought  to  pass 
tlirougii  denominational  agencies,  we  may  doubt  wiiether,  under  existing 
conditions,  such  results  could  have  been  secured  otherwise. 

Narrowne^^s,  bigotrv,  jealousy,  strife  are  not  at  all  necessary  even  when 
different  lines  of  faith  and  action  are  followed.  Instead  may  l)e  found  con- 
viction that  knowledge  at  best  is  but  ]>artial  ;  that  our  formula  is  our  state- 
ment of  the  truths  which  seem  supreme,  and  that  our  duty  as  a  bixly  of 
bclicvcr>  i.-  to  translate  those  truths  into  life.  iJenominational  lovalty  at 
boltoni  mean>  onlv  this,  and  this  must  be  counted  good. 

Tliird.  t'hristian  interes^ts  are  larger  than  denominational  interests. 

All  truths  are  true,  but  not  all  are  of  e(|ual  importance.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  svstem  of  truth.  In  a  system  right  subordination  is  indis|>ens- 
able.  (int  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  comity,  whatever  the  sphere,  is 
that  eni[)hasis  niav  be  laid  upon  the  supreme  things  without  damage  to  things 
relatively  unimportant.  The  difficult  comes  in  getting  the  emphasis  rightly 
placed.  A  man  responds  to  personal  interests  more  quickly  than  to  the 
interest  of  a  .-tranger.  The  near  seems  larger  than  the  distant.  This  life  is 
more  real  than  the  life  to  come.  So  men  deceive  themselves  when  they 
intend  to  be  fair.  The  work  of  the  local  body  is  magnified  out  of  all 
proportion. 

l')Ut  activitv  in  the  local  body  can  be  permanently  effective  only  as  there 
is  thought  of  larger  things.  Tlie  king<lom  of  heaven  has  relation  to  all 
men.  The  redeemed  life  is  not  individual.  l)ut  social.  The  ultimate  pur- 
pose is  the  gathering  of  all  the  redeemed  into  one  body,  of  which  Christ  is 
the  head.  It  is  this  tliat  interdenominational  comity  emphasizes.  Here 
is  a  worlrl  to  be  redeeined.  The  preaching  of  redemption  is  the  mission  of 
followers  of  Christ.  Called  out  by  the  principle  of  election,  which  is 
aijpointment  to  preeminent  service,  tiiose  who  have  been  taught  of  (Jod  are 
to  impart  what  tliev  have  received.  Faith  in  a  common  l-ord  unites  them. 
A  conmion  purpo.se  inspires  them.  The  body  thus  formed  is  the  church,  that 
portion  of  the  world  at  anv  time  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Names  will 
differ,  but  e>senlial  belief  will  be  the  same.  The  true  interests  of  all  are 
secured  by  bringing  individual  lives  and  denominational  orders  into  subor- 
dination to  the  main  doctrine,  which  is  to  know  God,  and  to  the  main  work, 
which  is  to  save  men. 

.■\  good  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  practical  effort  in  interde- 
nominational coniitv  l(.war(l  giving  expression  to  the  principles  outlined. 
Sometimes  <he  work  has  been  local  and  temporary.  Two,  three,  half  a 
<lo/en  churches  in  a  comnumitv  have  united  in  evangelistic  or  benevolent 
undertakini.'.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  different  denominations  to  combine 
for  the  canva>.-  of  a  city  for  one  pur|)ose  or  another.  In  some  cases  organ- 
izations have   been  formed  of  a  pL-rmanent    character.     Certain    forms   of 
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city  mission  woik  illuslrate  this.  In  tiie  same  line  is  tlie  action  of  noiijh- 
hoiing  pastors  in  some  country  districts  who  iiavc  coniMncd  for  more 
effective  service.  'I'here  is  mucii  promise  of  good  in  such  combinations  as 
soon  as  it  is  understood  that  the  salvation  of  men  takes  precedence  of  tlie 
<|ueslion  of  ilenominational  tenets.  'I'iie  Evangelical  .Mliance  has  done 
mucii,  as  have  also  interdenominational  congresses,  which  lind  their  legiti- 
mate outcome  in  the  World's  Parliament  of    Religions. 

(iranted  right  spirit,  methods  will  develop  themselves.  Hapjiilv  the 
tendency  of  the  age  is  along  the  line  of  fellowship.  Practical  union  accom- 
plished puts  beyonti  fjuestion  the  fact  that  practical  union  is  possible.  What 
has  been  done  is  a  projjhecv  of  better  things  to  be.  The  logic  of  events  is 
working  out  the  solution.  The  work  may  be  delayed,  but  its  ultimate  accom- 
plishment is  sure. 


THE   PERSISTENCE  OF  BIBLE  ORTHODOXY. 
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By  Kev.  Luthkr  F.  Townskm),  D.D.,  ok  JSoston. 

What  we  mean  by  Bible  orthodox' ,  in  distinction  from  other  orthodox- 
ies, is  a  creed  based  on  the  manifest  teachings  of  the  liible  and  conformity 
in  faith  and  practice  to  that  creed.  While  not  al'lirming  as  \el  what,  bv  a 
universal  standard,  is  right  or  wrong,  in  faith  antl  practice,  yet  our  subject, 
when  put  into  the  form  of  a  logical  proposition,  is  this  :  liible  orlhodoxv 
has  inherently  that  which  has  brought  it  on  through  the  ages  past  and  will 
hand  it  on  through  the  ages  to  come,  and  bv  implication  is  therefore  right, 
for  truth  alone  is  permanent.  If  our  prop :)sition  is  correct,  Uible  orthodoxy, 
though  assailed,  will  not  be  endangered  ;  other  things  may  mature,  decline 
and  pass  away,  but  the  essentials  of  Uible  orthodoxy,  such  as  the  s|)ecial 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  atonement  through  the  sufferings  and  death  <it 
Christ,  the  endless  punishment  of  the  tinally  im]ienitent  sinner  and  the  end- 
less glory  of  God's  true  children,  as  well  as  the  iluty  of  obeying  the  ten 
conunandments  and  of  bringing  the  daily  life  into  conformity  with  llie  .Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  will  be  fouml  standing  firmly,  though  many  times  that 
which  is  apparently  the  most  ()ermanent  shall  disappear. 

Kvidence  of  this  permanency  and  persistency  in  Bible  orthodoxy  is 
what  our  subject  tirst  demands. 

We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  those  who  think  that 
certain  phases  of  IJible  orthodoxy  will  have  to  be  modilied  in  order  to  suit 
a  progressive  i)hilosophv,  and  that  even  now  the  time  fully  has  come  in 
which  to  restate  at  least  some  of  the  dogmas  of  Itible  orthodoxy. 

During  what  is  designated  as  the  second  period  in  church  history  there 
were  .several  attempts  to  restate  Christianity;  es|)ecially  noteworthy  were 
the  efforts  of  Clenijiit  of  Alexandria.     His  "progressive  "  views  led  him  to 
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make  the  leacliini,'  and  exam|)le  uf  Cliiist  of  ninie  ini|)<iitance  than  liis  death 
and  Mil'ferinus,  and  it  li)ukcd  (or  a  time  as  if  ihete  wouiil  lie  a  reeonstructioli 
•it  IJiMe  ciili'.odoxv. 

Clenieiit  was  nut  able  in  any  pereeptihle  dei;ree  to  disturb  the  founchi- 
tiuns  uf  apostuiie  C^iiristianily.  Origen  also  iield  certain  verv  radiial  and 
jirot'iei-sive  views.  lie  was  in  some  respects  the  i,'realest  man  and  the 
pmfoiindest  scholar  among  the  fathers.  ()rii,'en's  scheme  of  an  endless 
proliation  died  with  him. 

Likewise,  durint,'  the  next  period,  from  ,^20  to  ~2b  \.  1).,  there  were 
octasionid  waverings  in  belief,  (iretforv  mav  be  taken  as  a  representati\e 
of  one  phase  of  the  "progressive"  orthodoxv  of  those  times,  lie  appears  to 
ha\e  felt  that  he  was  raised  up  for  the  special  purpose  of  establishing  the 
doctrine  that  gootl  is  idtimateh'  to  succeed  all  evil.  lUil  his  efforts  were 
una\  ailing. 

Men  mav  sav  what  thev  |)lease  to  the  contrarv,  there  never  vet  has  been 
in  Christian  lands  a  revival  of  religion  or  an  improvement  in  morals,  except 
in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  IJible  orthodoxv  as  defendeil  b\  the 
Church  of  Christ  through  the  ages.  Dr.  Hallou  contended  in  I7')5  that 
Christianitv  in  .Vmerica  needed  a  restatement.  I'niversalism  was  the  result, 
and  its  advocates  contidentiv  predicted  the  speeilv  and  final  overthrow  of 
the  Worn-out  creeds  of  (."hristendom.  Dr.  Channing,  in  1S15,  thought  that 
another  restatement  was  needed,  and  clearlv  saw,  as  he  thouijlit,  the  speedv 
and  tnuil  burial  of  the  moss-grown  doctrines  of  IJible  orthodoxv.  I!ut  some- 
how those  doctrines  survived,  and  the  "progressive"  views  of  Dr.  ('han- 
ning,  like  tlio.se  of  Dr.  Itallou,  have  utterly  failed  in  accomplishing  what 
was  ex()ected  and  intended.  Those  views  do  nf)l  harmoni/e  with  the  teach- 
inus  of  the  IJible.      Therefore  thev  are  rejected. 

l)Ut  is  it  replied  that  there  have  been  in  this  Congress  representatives  of 
existing  religions  that  are  older  than  Christianity,  and  are  claimed  to  be 
oilier  than  Judaism,  the  forerunner  of  (."hristianitv  ?  Or,  is  it  replied  that 
w  hatever  can  be  argued  in  favor  of  the  excellence  of  IJible  orthodoxv'.  from 
its  Continuance  through  the  ages,  can  still  more  forcefidly  be  argued  in  sup- 
port of  these  religions  that  are  venerable  and  impressive  by  reason  of  their 
.uitii|uit\  ?  The  conclusion  we  think  is  inevitable  that  any  form  of  religioti 
that  has  endured  for  centuries  and  has  had  any  considerable  number  of 
ailhereiits  is  in  some  of  its  teachings  essentially  correct.  The  science  of 
coini)arative  religions  reaches  the  additional  conclusion  that  outcroppiiigs  of 
all  or  nearlvall  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  IJible  theology  are  to  be  found 
in  each  of  the  religions  that  have  been  represented  on  this  platform,  and, 
therefore,  accf)rding  to  the  soundest  princi|)les  of  philosophy,  one  need  not 
be  surprised  that  these  great  religions  have  survived  in  the  midst  of  error. 
Kut  is  it  not  e(iuallv  true  and  as  strictly  philosophical  that  in  fair  and  open 
fields  all  other  religions,  from  the  nature  ol  the  case,  will  have  to  surrender 
when  brought  into  competition  with  the  essential  religion  of  humanity,  what- 
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ever  that  religidii  iiiav  lie  ?  The  half  truth  or  any  part  of  tlie  truth  will 
Overmaster  error,  hut  the  whole  truth  will  overmaster  the  half  truth  or  any 
part  of  the  truth  when  the  competition  is  open  or  fair. 

The  hypothesis  we  now  place  over  against  every  other  -and  weclo  this 
with  the  utmost  tMiristian  courtesy  and  yet  with  conlidcnce — is  thai  Hible 
orthodoxy  is  showing  itself  to  be  the  essential  religion  of  humanity,  and  if 
this  it  is,  it  will  outlive  all  other  religions  of  whatever  riame. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS  OF  THE  JAIXS. 

By    ViRCllANIJ    A.    GUANIII,    l)K    HoMUAY. 

'  linism  has  two  ways  of  looking  at  things — one  called  iJravyarthe- 
!-/i  ■  .  '  the  other  I'aryayartheka  Noya.  According  to  the  Dravvarlhe- 
^■,\T':y.i  ■'..•V  the  universe  is  without  beginning  and  end.  but  according  to  the 
Paryayartheka  view  we  have  creation  and  destruction  at  every  moment. 

''"he  Jain  rinon  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  First.  Shrute  Dharma, 
I.  f.   jyii     "opl;        ii.i  second.  Chatra  Dharma, /.('.,  ethics. 

The  Shruii-  i  a  "  incpiiries  into  the  nature  of  nine  i)rincij)les.  six 
kinds  of  living  beings  and  four  states  of  existence  —sentient  beings,  non- 
sentient  things,  merit,  tlemerit.  Of  the  nine  principles,  the  first  is  soul. 
According  to  the  Jain  view  soul  is  that  element  which  knows,  thinks  and 
feels.  It  is  in  fact  the  divine  element  in  the  living  being.  The  Jain  thinks 
that  the  phenomena  of  knowleilge,  feeling,  thinking  and  willing  are  condi- 
tioned on  something,  and  that  that  something  must  be  as  real  as  anvthing 
can  be.  This  "soul"  is  in  a  certain  sense  different  from  knowledge  and  in 
another  sense  identical  with  it.  .So  far  as  one's  knowledge  is  concerned  the 
soul  is  identical  with  it,  but  so  far  as  some  one  else's  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned it  is  different  from  it.  The  true  nature  of  .soul  is  right  knowledge, 
right  faith  and  right  conduct.  The  soul,  so  long  as  it  is  subject  to  transmi- 
gration, is  undergoing  evolution  and  involution. 

The  second  principle  is  nonsoul.  It  is  not  simply  what  we  understand 
by  matter,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  .Matter  is  a  term  contrary  to  soul.  l!ut 
nonsoul  is  its  contradictory.     Whatever  is  not  soul  is  nonsoul. 

The  rest  of  the  nine  i)rinciples  are  but  the  different  states  produced  bv 
the  combination  and  se]jaration  of  soul  and  nonsoul.  The  thiril  principle  is 
merit;  that  on  account  of  which  a  being  is  happy.  The  fourth  principle  is 
demerit ;  that  on  account  of  which  a  being  suffers  from  misery.  The  fifth 
is  the  state  which  brings  in  merit  anil  demerit.  The  seventh  is  destruction 
of  actions.  The  eighth  is  bondage  of  soul,  with  actions.  The  ninth  is 
total  and  permanent  freedom  of  soul  from  all  actions. 

Substance  is  divided  into  the  sentient,  or  conscious,  matter,  stability, 

Coypright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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space  and  lime.  Six  kinds  of  living  beings  are  divided  iiit.'>  six  classes, 
«artii  liotly  lieings,  water  iiody  i)eings,  lire  body  l)eings.  wind  body  beings, 
vegetal)les,  and  all  of  them  having  one  organ  of  sense,  that  of  touch.  Tliese 
are  again  divided  into  four  classes  of  beings  having  two  organs  of  sense, 
those  of  touch  and  of  taste,  such  as  tapeworms,  leeches,  etc.;  beings  having 
three  organs  of  sense,  those  of  taste,  touch  and  smell,  such  a>  ants,  lice,  etc.; 
beings  having  four  organs  of  sense,  those  of  touch,  tasie,  smell  and  sight, 
such  as  bees,  scorpions,  etc.;  beings  having  live  organs  of  sense,  those  of 
touch,  taste,  smell,  sitjht  and  hearing.  These  are  human  beint;s,  animals, 
birds,  men  and  gods.  All  these  living  beings  have  four,  live  or  six  of  the 
following  capacities  :  capacity  of  taking  food,  capacity  of  constructing 
bodv,  capacity  of  constructing  organs,  capacity  of  respiration,  cajjacity  of  . 
speaking  and  the  cajjacitv  of  thinking.  Heings  having  one  origan  of  sense, 
that  is,  of  touch,  have  the  first  four  cai)acilies.  Heings  haviiii;  two,  three 
and  four  organs  of  sense,  have  the  lirst  live  capacities,  while  those  liavinv* 
five  organs  have  all  the  six  capacities. 

The  Jain  canonical  book  treats  very  elaboratelvof  the  minute  divisions 
of  the  living  beings,  and  their  prophets  have  long  before  the  discovery  of 
the  microscope  been  able  to  tell  how  many  organs  of  sense  the  minutest 
animalcule  has.  I  would  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  jain-. 
biology,  zoology,  botany,  anatomy  and  |)hysiology  to  the  many  books  pulf»- 
lished  by  our  society. 

I  shall  now  refer  to  the  four  states  of  existence.  Tliev  are  naraka, 
tiryarch,  mannshyra  and  deva.  N'araka  is  the  lowest  stale  of  existence, 
that  of  being  a  denizen  of  hell  ;  tiryarch  is  next,  that  of  having  an  earth 
body,  water  body,  fire  body,  wind  body,  vegetable,  of  having  two,  three  or 
four  organs,  animal  and  birds.  The  third  is  manushyra,  of  being  a  man, 
and  the  fourth  is  deva,  that  of  being  a  denizen  of  the  celestial  world.  The 
highest  state  of  existence  is  the  Jain  Moksha,  the  apotheosis  in  the  sense 
that  the  mortal  being  bv  the  destruction  of  all  Karman  attains  the  highest 
spiritualism,  and  the  smu  l)eing  severed  from  all  connection  with  matter 
regains  its  purest  state  and  becomes  divine. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  principal  articles  of  Jain  belief.  I  come  to  the 
grand  (|uestions  the  answers  to  which  are  the  objects  of  all  religious  inquiry 
and  the  substance  of  all  creeds. 

I.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  universe? 

This  involves  the  question  of  (jod.  (iautama,  the  Huddlia,  forbids 
in(|uiry  into  the  beginning  of  things.  In  the  Hralimanical  literature  bear- 
ing on  the  constitution  of  cosmos  f'-'-'uent  reference  is  made  to  the  davsand 
nights  of  Hrahma,  the  periods  of  Manuantara  and  the  periods  of  Feroloya. 
But  the  jains,  leaving  all  symbolical  expressions  asitle,  distiiutlv  reaffirm 
the  view  previously  promulgated  by  the  previous  hierophants,  that  mat- 
ter and  soul  are  eternal  ami  cannot  be  create<l.  Vou  can  alVirm  exist- 
ence of  a  thing  from  one  point  of  view,  deny  it  from  another  and  affirm  both 
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(.•xi>tcu(.c  .111(1  nuii-cxistciiLc  willi  rcfuiLMicc  to  it  at  (liffeient  times.  II  ymi 
.sJiouM  think  of  aftirinini,'  hulli  cxisleiicc  and  iKni-fxistcMicc  at  the  .same  time 
finiii  tile  .same  |)i)iiit  i>f  view,  y(jii  must  s.iy  that  the  thiiitr  eaiiiKit  lie  spoken 
of  simihulv.  L'luler  eertain  eireumstances  the  altirmation  of  existeiiee  is 
not  iMi,-.>.ihle  ;  of  ii.in-existenee  anil  akso  of  l>olh. 

W  liat  is  meant  ii\  tiiese  seven  modes  is  that  a  ihiiii,'  siioiihl  not  lie  eon- 
sideml  ,i>  existini;  everywhere  at  ail  times,  in  all  ways,  and  in  tlie  form  of 
e\er\lhinu.  It  ma\  exist  in  one  place  and  not  in  another  at  one  time.  It 
is  not  imant  by  these  modes  that  there  is  no  eeitaintw  or  tiiat  we  have  to 
deal  with  prolial)ilitie>  oiih-  as  some  scholars  have  tauuht.  I'.ven  the  great 
X'edantist  S.mkaracharya  has  possibly  erred  when  he  savs  that  the  Jains  are 
agnostics.  .Ml  that  is  implied  is  that  everv  assertion  which  is  true  is  true 
only  under  certain  c<inditions  of  substance,  space,  time,  etc. 

I  his  is  the  great  merit  of  the  Jain  philoso|)hv,  that  while  other  philoso- 
phie>  make  absolute  assertions,  the  Jain  looks  at  things  from  all  standpoints, 
and  adapts  itself  like  a  inightv  ocean  in  which  the  sectarian  rivers  merge 
themselves.  What  is  (Jod,  then  ?  (iod,  in  the  sense  of  an  extra  cosmic 
personal  creator,  has  no  place  in  the  Jain  philosophy.  It  distinctlv  denies 
such  creator  as  illogical  and  irrelevant  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  universe. 
I!ul  it  lays  down  that  there  is  a  subtle  essence  underlying  all  substances, 
Conscious  as  well  as  unconscious,  which  becomes  an  eternal  cause  of  all 
modifications,  and  is  termed  (jod. 

riie  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  soul,  or  the  reincarnation,  is 
another  grand  idea  of  the  Jain  jjliilosophv.  The  companion  doctrine  of 
transmiuratioii  is  the  doctrine  of  Karma.  The  Sanskrit  of  the  word  Karma 
means  action.  "  With  what  measure  ve  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  v<iu 
again."  and  "  Whatsoever  a  man  s(jweth.  that  shall  he  also  reaj),"  are  but  the 
corollaries  of  that  most  intricate  law  of  Karman.  It  solves  the  problem  of 
the  inei|ualitv  and  a|)parent  injustice  of  the  world. 

The  Karman  in  the  Jain  philosophv  is  divided  into  eight  classes  :  Those 
which  act  as  an  impediment  to  the  knowledge  of  truth;  those  which  act  as 
an  impediment  to  the  right  insight  of  various  sorts  ;  those  which  give  one 
pie.isure  or  pain,  and  those  which  |)roduce  bewilderment.  The  other  four 
are  again  divide<l  into  other  classes,  so  minutely  thai  a  stuilent  of  Jain  Kar- 
man philoxjphv  can  trace  any  effect  to  a  |)articular  Karma.  No  other  Indian 
phiioMiphy  reads  so  beautifully  and  so  clearlv  the  doctrine  of  Karmas. 
I'ersons  who,  by  right  faith,  right  knowledge  and  right  coniluct,  destroy  all 
Kainian  and  tluis  fullv  develo|)  the  nature  of  their  soul,  reach  the  highest 
perfection,  become  divine  and  are  called  Jinas.  Tho.se  Jinas  who,  in  every 
age,  preach  the  law  and  establish  the  order,  are  called  Tirtharkaras. 

2.  I  now  come  to  the  Jain  ethics,  which  direct  conduct  to  be  so  atlapteil 
as  to  insure  the  fullest  development  of  the  soul  the  highest  happiness,  that 
i.s  the  goal  of  human  conduct,  which  is  the  ultimate  end  o{  human  action. 
Jainism  teaches  to  look  upon  all  living  beings  as  upon  oneself.     What  then 
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"  DO  WE  NOT  WISH  THAT  THIS  lARLIAMENT  WOll.I)  I.ASI  SI- Vl-.\  I  KKN  1 1  NIKS  SI'.VKNTE.KN  DAYS? 
DO  WE  NOT  SEE  TllATTHE  SUB1.1MK  DUEAMOI'  Til  IC  OKC.ANIZKKS  OITIMS  UNIQUE  I'AKI. TAMEST 
HAS  r.KEN  MORETHAN  REALIZED?  I  NOW  THANK  Vdt:  IKOM  THE  rriTTOM  OF  MV  HEART  ini;  THE 
KINDNESS  WITH  WHICH  VOU  HAVE  RECEIVED  US,  AND  I'll;  niK  LII'KliM.  SIIUIT  AND  PATIENCE 
Willi  WHICH  VOU  HAVE  HEARD  IS." 
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iii  the  mode  of  attaining  the  highest  happiness?  The  sacn-ii  Imi(>Iv>  df  the 
hrainnans  prescribe  devotion  and  Karma.  The  Vedanla  indicates  the  pat!) 
of  knowledge  as  tlie  means  to  the  highest.  Hut  Jainisni  goes  a  step  farther 
and  says  that  the  higliest  happiness  is  lo  lie  ohtained  liv  kn(iwiedL>e  and 
religious  observances.  The  five  .Maharatas  or  great  commaiuinR-nts  for 
Jain  ascetics  are: 

Not  to  kill,  /.<■.,  to  protect  all  life  ;  not  t(»  lie  ;  not  to  lake  that  wliicli  is 
not  given  ;  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse;  to  renounce  all  interest  in 
worldly  things,  especially  to  call  nothing  one's  own. 


SPIRITUAL  IDKA8  OF  THK  HRAHMO-SUM.XJ. 
By  B.  B.  Nauarkar,  ok  Homhay. 

During  the  last  few  days  various  faiths  have  been  pressing  tlieir  claims 
upon  your  attention.  .\nd  it  must  be  a  great  pu/.zle  anil  perplexity  for  vou 
to  accept  any  of  these  or  all  of  these.  But  during  all  these  discussions  ami 
debates  I  would  earnestly  ask  you  all  to  keep  in  mind  one  prominent  fact  - 
that  the  essence  of  all  these  faiths  is  one  and  the  same.  The  truth  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  them  all  is  unchanged  and  unchanging.  But  it  reijuires  an 
impartial  and  dispassionate  consideration  to  understand  and  appreciate  this 
truth.     One  of  the  poets  of  our  country  has  said  : 

"When  scriptures  differ,  and  faiths  disagree,  a  man  should  see  truth 
reflected  in  his  own  spirit." 

This  truth  cannot  be  observed  unless  we  are  prepared  to  forget  the  acci- 
dent of  our  nationality.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  be  carried  away  for  or  against 
a  system  of  religion  by  our  false  patriotism,  insular  nationality  and  scholarly 
egotism.  This  state  of  the  heart  is  detrimental  to  spiritual  culture  and  spir- 
itual development.  Self-annihilation  and  self-effacement  are  the  only  means 
of  realizing  the  verities  of  the  spiritual  world. 

I  stand  before  you  as  an  humble  member  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  and  if 
the  followers  of  other  religions  will  commend  to  your  attention  their  own 
respective  creeds,  my  humble  attempt  will  be  to  place  before  vou  the  liberal 
and  cosmopolitan  principles  of  my  beloved  church. 

The  fundamental  spiritual  ideal  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  is  belief  in  the 
existence  of  one  true  God.  Now.  the  expression,  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  is  nothing  new  to  you.  In  a  way  you  all  believe  in  God,  but  to  us  of 
the  Brahmo-Somaj  that  belief  is  a  stern  reality;  it  is  not  a  logical  idea;  it 
is  nothing  arrived  at  after  an  intellectual  process.  It  must  be  our  aim  to 
feel  God,  to  realize  God  in  our  daily  spiritual  connnun.on  with  him.  We 
must  be  able,  as  it  were,  to  feel  his  touch  —  to  feel  as  if  we  were  shaking 
hands  with  him.  This  deep,  vivid,  real  and  lasting  perception  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  the  first  and  foremost  ideal  of  the  theistic  faith. 
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\'<)U,  in  tlie  wcstfin  loimlrics,  arc  loo  apt  lo  (or),'ft  llii>  ideal.  'I'iif 
cea.seles.s  deiiuind  on  vour  tinii'  and  cnci^'v,  llii-  constant  worry  and  liurrv  ot' 
yotir  business  activity  and  the  artiticial  condilion.s  of  your  wcstcii)  civili/.a- 
tion  arc  all  calculated  to  make  vou  (or^ftful  of  llic  personal  |irescncc  of 
tiod.  Yon  arc  too  apt  to  he  satisfied  with  a  mere  belief  -  peiliup.^,  at  best, 
a  national  belief  in  (lod.  'Die  eastern  dues  not  live  on  such  a  belief,  and 
sucii  a  i)elief  can  never  foiin  the  life  of  a  lifegivini;  faith.  It  i>  said  that 
the  way  to  an  I'ln^lislnnan's  heart  is  lhroui,di  his  stoniacli ;  IJiat  is,  if  you 
wish  lo  reach  his  iieart  you  must  do  so  through  the  medium  of  that  wonder- 
ful organ  called  the  stomach. 

Wherein  does  the  Iieart  of  a  Hindu  lie?  It  lies  in  his  sight,  lie  is 
not  satisfied  unless  an<l  until  he  has  seen  (iod.  The  highest  dream  of  his 
spiritual  life  is  (iod-vision. 

The  second  spiritual  iileal  of  the  lirahmo-.'^oniaj  is  the  unity  of  truth. 
We  believe  that  truth  is  born  in  time  but  not  in  a  jilace.  .No  nation,  n(j 
people,  no  community  has  any  exclusive  monopoly  of  <iod's  truth.  It  is 
a  misnomer  to  speak  of  truth  as  Christian  truth,  Hindu  truth  or  Mohamme- 
>lan  truth. 

Truth  is  the  body  of  God.  In  his  own  providence  he  sends  it  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  nation  or  a  people,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  that 
nation  or  that  people  should  |)ritle  themselves  for  having  been  the  medium 
of  that  truth.  Thus,  we  must  always  be  readv  to  receive  the  Gospel  truth 
from  whatever  country  anil  lr<im  whatever  people  it  may  come  to  us.  We 
all  believe  in  the  principle  of  free  trade  or  unrestricted  exchange  of  goods. 
And  we  eagerly  ho|)e  and  long  for  the  golden  day  when  people  of  every 
nation  and  of  every  clime  will  proclaim  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  spirit- 
ual matters  as  ardently  and  as  /.eah)usly  as  they  are  doing  in  secular  affairs 
or  in  industrial  matters. 

'J'he  third  spiritual  ideal  of  the  Hrahmo-Somaj  is  the  harmony  ol  pro- 
phets. We  believe  that  the  prophets  of  the  world  -spiritual  teachers  such 
Vyas  and  Buddha.  .Moses  and  .Mohammed,  Jesus  and  Zoroaster,  all  form  a 
homogeneous  whole.  Kach  has  to  teach  mankind  his  own  message.  Kverv 
l)rophet  was  .sent  from  above  with  a  distinct  message,  and  it  is  the  iluty  of 
us  who  live  in  these  advanced  times  to  |)ut  these  messages  toirether  and 
thereby  harmonize  and  unify  the  ilistinctive  teachings  of  the  prophets  of  the 
world.  It  would  not  do  to  accept  the  one  and  reject  all  the  others,  or  to 
accept  some  and  reject  even  a  single  one.  The  general  truths  taught  by 
these  different  prophets  are  nearlv  the  same  in  their  essence;  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  universal  truths  that  they  taught,  each  has  a  distinctive 
truth  to  teach,  and  it  should  be  our  earnest  purpose  lo  find  out  and  under- 
stand this  particular  truth.  To  me  Vyas  teaches  how  to  inulerstand  ind 
apprehend  the  attributes  of  divinity.  The  Jewish  |)rophels  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament teach  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  ;  they  speak  of  tJod  as  a 
king,  a   monarch,    a   sovereign    who    rules  over  the  affairs  of  mankind  as 
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iK'aily  .iiul  as  cluscly  as  an  nnliiiary  Iminan  kiiit;.  Muhainnu'il,  <iii  (he 
iitlicr  liainl,  iiio.sl  L'in|iliatically  teaches  tlic-  idea  of  tlu-  uiiit\  of  (i<i<l.  lie 
loliilk'il  liLtaiiist  llio  Iriiiilarian  ilnilrini.'  iiii|)(iik'(l  iiii<i  llic  ivliis'iim  nf  Christ 
thii>iit.'li  ( iri'i'ls  and  Kunian  inlliK-nccs,  The  Mii>ni>lh(.-i>Mi  nl  M<iiianin"'d 
is  hard  and  un\  icidinis',  akjijifssivc  andahmisl  sa\a>,'i.'.  1  haM'  nll^ylu|)l 
wiih  Ihf  I'liciis  (ir  crntncims  tiMiliinv's  <'l  Muhamincdanisin,  nr  of  ...  , 
rcliuion  h>r  that  niattfi'.  hi  spitt.'  of  ail  stuli  crrois  .MoiianiiiR'd's  ideal  uf 
llic  iiniiv  uf  liod  stands  Mi|ii'i'ni(.'  and  unchalleii.Lic'<l  in  Ids  teachings. 

Ilii  Idh.i,  the  Liicat  luachiT  ol  nioials  and  ethics,  teaelies  in  most  sid>- 
linir  sti.iiiis  the  doiliine  of  Nirvana,  of  self-denial  and  self  etfaeenient. 
Tins  |jrinei|)le  of  extienie  selfalinev'alion  means  nothing  mole  than  thesuh- 
jiiiration  anil  eon'Hiest  of  our  carnal  self. 

So,  also,  Christ  Jesus  of  Na/aieth  taught  a  siihlime  triitii  when  he  inciil- 
cateii  the  noi)le  idea  of  the  l''atlieilii)od  of  (iod.  lie  taiiijht  manv  other 
truths,  hut  the  l''atheriiood  cd'  (!od  stands  supreme  above  tliem  all.  The 
liioilierhood  of  man  is  a  mere  coroliarv,  or  a  eoiiclnsion,  dediui^d  from  the 
idea  of  tile  Katheihood  of  (Juil.  Jesus  tauiiht  this  :iiilh  in  the  most 
emphatic  iaiiviiiav'e,  and  tlierefore  that  is  the  special  inessa,i,'e  tliat  lie  has 
liroimiii  to  f.illen  humanitv.  In  this  way,  l>y  means  of  an  honest  and  ear- 
nest study  of  the  lives  and  teaching's  of  (Uffereiit  prophets  of  the  world,  we 
can  liiid  out  the  central  truth  of  each  faith  Ilavini;  <lone  this  it  should 
our  liiuhest  aim  to  harinoiii/.e  all  these  and  t<^  huilil  ii|)  our  spiritual  iu 
on  tliem. 

In  tlie  fourth  jilace  we  helievc  that  the  reliifinn  of  the  lirahnio-Somaj  is 
a  dispensation  of  this  ai,'e  ;  it  is  n  messaue  id  unity  and  harmony  ;  uf  uni- 
versal amity  and  unilication,  proclaimed  from  ahove.  W'e  do  not  helieve  in 
the  re\elation  of  hooks  and  men,  of  histories  and  historical  recorils.  We 
iiejievc  ill  the  iiifallihle  revelation  of  the  spirit— in  the  messaife  that  coiiie> 
to  man,  by  the  touch  of  a  human  spirit  with  the  .Supreme  Spirit.  And  can  we 
even  for  a  inoiiient  ever  iniaLtine  that  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  has  ceasi  I  to  work 
in  our  miilst  ?  No,  we  cannot.  I'".ven  to-day  (Iod  ccjinmunicales  his  will 
to  m.iiikiiid  as  truly  and  as  really  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  Christ  or  Moses, 
.Muliainmetl  or  lUuldha. 

'I'he  dispensati<ins  of  the  world  are  not  isolated  units  of  truth,  hut 
viewed  at  as  a  whole,  and  followed  out  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  in 
their  historical  .se'iueiice,  thev  form  a  continuous  chain,  and  each  ilispeiisa- 
tioii  is  only  a  link  in  this  chain.  It  is  our  hounden  duty  to  read  the  mes- 
sage of  each  dispensation  in  the  light  that  comes  from  above,  and  not 
according  to  the  dead  letter  that  might  have  been  recorded  in  the  past. 
The  interpretation  of  letters  and  wortls,  of  books  and  chapters,  i.s  a  drag 
behind  in  the  workings  of  the  spirit.  Truly  hath  it  been  said  that  the  letter 
killetli.  Therefore,  brethren,  let  us  seek  the  guidance  of  the  spirit,  and 
interpret  the  message  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  by  the  help  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Thus  the  lirahmo-Somaj  seeks  to  Ilinduize  Hinduism,  Mohammedan- 
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i/e  Mohaiuiiu'iliiiilMii,  :iiiil  ('liii>il.uii/i.'  ('Iiii>ti,iiiilv.  Ami  w  li.iti.'\i'r  tlit- 
cliani|iiiin>  ><[  old  (.'llli^ll.lll  urllindnxy  in.'v  s.iv  In  iIk'  iDiiliaiy,  nuTc  i1(ii,'1m,i 
call  licvci  i,'i\c  life  In  aiiv  cniiiitiv  ui  i:niiiiiHmil\ .  W'f  arc  iiMil-,  .mil  iini^i 
willing  tit  rt'ci-'ivi.'  tlic  tmilis  ni  ilu'  ii'lii,'iim  .if  ('liii>i  a>  Inily  a>  ;lu'  iniil]^  ni 
tliL'  rclii^ions  of  uiliui-  |)iii|ilK'ts,  Iml  wc  >U:\\\  nci'ivi'  tln',>c  Inmi  iiir  liff  ainl 
tcacliin^'s  iif  Clii'ist  hini^cll,  and  imt  tliroui;!)  IIk'  iiK'dJiini  nf  anv  iliiiiili  m 
the  80-ualli.'d  mi»iiMiaiv  of  l'liii>t.  If  ('liii.slian  iiiisMcinaiii.'>  li,i\i'  in  lluin 
llif  rni'i'knos  and  liiimililv.  and  llic  cainoliios  of  |)iii|iiim.'  iliai  Cliii.-t  li\cil 
in  liis  u\Mi  lifi',  and  -^^u  |iallii'liially  t.'xi.'in|)l;!ird  in  liis  ijiuiiiiio  dcalli  on  llir 
crnss,  li't  iiiir  nii^.-iiiiiai  \-  liicnd^  >1io\n   il  in  llicir  lives. 

Miio  ilaldiic  is  nut  iimmmi,  iioi"  is  aliiise  an  aii,'iiini.'nt,  unifss  it  lie  tliu 
aruMMK'nl  of  a  want  nf  cuniinon  sense.  .Vnd  we  are  nni  di-,|)i)M'd  tu  i|ii.iiiel 
with  aTiy  peiiple  if  tliev  aie  inclined  tu  indultje  in  lliese  Iwu  in>lriiincnls 
t,'elieially  used  l>y  llmse  who  have  no  liiilli  on  their  side.  l''oi' these  our  only 
feeling  is  a  feeliiit;  of  pity  uni|ualilied.  ininio(lilied.  earnest  pilN.  and  we 
are  ready  to  ask  (iod  to  fiiri,'ive  thein,  for  tliev  know  not  what  lliev  s.iy. 

'I'iie  lirst  ideal  of  liie  lirahnioSoniaj  is  the  ideal  of  the  Moilierlioo.l  of 
(Iod.  1  do  not  |)')sses.s  the  pou  '^  nor  have  1  the  lime  to  dwell  at  K'nu'lhon 
this  most  sulilinie  ideal  of  the  i  hnrch  of  Indian  Tl'.eisni.  The  world  h,i> 
heard  of  (Iod  as  the  alniiijhty  Creator  of  the  universe,  as  the  omnipotent 
Sovereign  thai  rules  the  entire  creation,  as  the  I'roleclor,  the  Sa\ioiii  .ind  the 
Judge  of  the  human  race;  as  the  Supreme  lleing,  vivifving  and  eidivenini,' 
the  whole  of  the  sentient  ami  insenlieni  nature. 

We  huinhlv  helicM  that  the  W'lld  has  vet  to  understand  and  realize,  as 
it  never  has  in  the  past,  the  lender  and  Icuiiii,'  lelationship  that  exists 
hetween  mankind  and  their  supreme,  universal,  divine  Mother.  (  >h,  what  a 
world  of  thought  and  feeling  is  centered  in  that  oni'  monosvllahic  word  lua, 
which  in  my  language  is  indicative  of  the  I'Jiglish  word  inolhci'.  Words 
cannot  describe,  hearts  cannot  conceive  of  tlu'  lender  and  self-.-acriticim,' 
love  of  a  human  inothe'.  Of  all  human  relalions  the  relation  of  mother  lo 
her  children  is  the  mi  St  sacred  and  elevaling  relation.  .\iul  yet  our  fi.iil 
and  tickle  human  mother  is  nothing  in  com|)arison  wilh  the  l)ivine  Moiliei 
of  the  entire  humanity ,  who  is  the  primal  source  of  all  love,  of  all  mercy 
and  all  |)urity. 

The  deejier  the  rralization  of  the  ^[otherhood  of  Ood,  the  greater  will 
1)C  the  strength  and  niteiisilv  of  our  ideas  of  ihe  hrolherhood  of  nian  and  the 
sisterhood  of  Woman.  Once  we  see  and  feel  that  (iod  is  our  .\Iotliei,  all 
the  intricate  prolilems  of  theologv,  all  the  |)u/./liiig  (piilililes  of  clairch 
government,  all  the  quarrels  and  wranglings  of  the  so-called  relitrious  world 
will  be  solved  and  settled.  We  of  the  Hrahmn-Soniaj  family  hold  that  a 
viviil  realization  of  the  Motherhood  of  Cmd  is  the  oidv  solution  of  the  intri- 
cate problems  and  differences  in  the  religious  world. 

May  the  Universal  Mother  grant  us  all  her  blessings  to  under>tand  and 
appreciate  her  sweet  relationship  to  Ihe  vast  family  of  mankind.  Let  us 
approach  her  footstool  in  the  spijrit  of  her  humble  and  obedient  chiliiren. 
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I  ilarc  aHirni  that  the  recipiucal  attiactii)ti  of  two  natures,  out  of  a 
thousand  inilli<in.  for  each  other,  is  tlic  strongest  though  one  of  the  most 
unnoteil  |>riiofs  of  a  l)eneticeiit  (Jre.Uor.  It  is  tlie  fairest,  sweetest  rose  of 
time,  wiiose  petals  and  wliose  |)erfunie  expand  so  far  tiiat  we  are  all  inclosetl 
and  siiehered  in  their  tenderness  and  beauty.  For,  folded  in  its  heart,  we 
find  the  irerni  of  every  home;  of  those  beatitudes,  fatherhooil  and  nioliier- 
hood  ;  the  brotherlv  and  sisterlv  affection,  the  passion  of  the  patriot,  the 
calm  and  steadfast  love  of  the  philanthropist.  Kor  Ihe  faithfulness  of  two, 
each  to  the  other,  alone  makes  possible  the  true  Home,  the  pure  Church, 
the  righteous  Nation,  the  great,  kind  l!rotherh<)o<l  of  .Man. 

Marriage  is  not,  as  some  surface-thinkers  have  endeavored  to  make 
f)Ut,  an  episode  in  man's  life  and  an  event  in  woman's  ;  it  is  no  une(|ual 
covenant ;  it  is  the  sum  of  earthly  weal  or  woe  to  /iim  or  //rr  who  shares  its 
mvstic  sacrament. 

'This  gentle  age,  into  which  we  have  lia])pily  been  born,  is  attuning  the 
Twain  wIkjui  ( lod  hath  made  for  such  great  destinv  to  higher  harmonies 
than  anv  other  age  ha>  kncjwn,  bv  a  reform  in  the  denaturali/ing  methods 
of  a  civilization  largely  based  on  force,  by  which  the  boy  ami  girl  have 
hitherto  been  sedulously  trained  a])art.  'I'hey  are  now  being  set  side  bv  side 
in  >chool,  in  church,  in  government,  even  as  (Jod  sets  male  and  female 
evervwhere  side  liy  side  throughout  his  realm  of  law,  and  has  declared  them 
one  throughout  his  re  .dm  of  grace.  We  are,  then,  beginning  to  train  those 
with  eacli  other  who  were  formed  for  each  other,  and  the  Knglish-speaking 
home,  with  its  Christian  method  of  a  two-fold  headship,  based  on  laws 
natural  and  divine,  is  steadilv  rooting  out  all  that  remains  of  the  media'val, 
continental  and  harem  |)hilosopliies  concerning  this  greatest  |)roblem  of  all 
time.  The  true  relations  of  that  coniijlex  being  whom  (lod  created  by  utter- 
ing the  mvstic  thought  that  had  in  it  ihe  poleiicv  of  Paradise:  "In  our 
own  image  let  /ts  make  man,  and  let  ///<///  have  doniinion  over  all  the  earth," 
will  ere  long  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  new  correlation  and  attuning, 
each  to  other,  of  a  morf  complete  Inniianity  upon  the  Christ  like  basis  that 
" tlicri  shiill  Ih  iiii  more  iiiru."  The  temperance  reform  i>  this  correlation's 
necessarv  and  true  forerunner,  for  while  the  race-brain  is  bewildered  it  can- 
not be  thought  out.  The  labor  refoini  is  another  part,  for  only  under 
coiiperation  can  material  conditions  be  adjusted  to  a  non-combatant  state 
of  society,  and  every  yoke  lifted  from  the  laboring  man  lifts  one  still  iieavier 
fiom  the  woman  at   his  side.     The   efjual   suffrage    movement  is  another 
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"  FROM  THE  DAY  VOi:  ASKKD   ME  TO  I'ARI  ICIPATE    IS  TIIK   I'AKI.IAMKNT    OK   RELIGIONS,  IT  HAS 
BEl-.N'  THE  FAVORITE  WISH  OF  MV  HEART  TO  UO  SO.       IT  SEEMS  TO  ME  TO  BE  THE  CKcn\  N  oh  THE 
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part,  for  a  governmeiU  organized  and  conducted  by  one  lialf  tlie  Innnan 
unit,  a  government  of  tlie  minority,  hv  the  minorilv,  for  the  minoritN,  must 
always  liear  uneriualiy  ii|)on  tlie  wjiole.  The  social  puritv  movemL'ii;  could 
only  come  after  its  heralds,  the  three  other  reforms  I  have  mciilioned, 
were  well  under  way,  because  alcoholized  brains  would  not  tolerate  its 
expression;  women  who  hail  not  learned  lo  work  would  lack  ihc  individu- 
ality and  intre|)iditv  rei|uired  to  organi/^e  it.  and  women  pcrpcluallv  to  be 
disfranchised  could  not  hope  to  see  its  linal  purposes  wrought  oui  in  law. 
Hut  back  of  all  were  the  father  and  uKjther  of  all  reforms  —Christianitv  and 
education — to  blaze  the  wav  for  all  the.-'e  later  comers. 

The  Woman's  Christian  I'emperance  Union  is  doing  no  woi];  more 
important  than  that  of  ri:(:onstructing  the  ideal  of  womanhood.  In  an  age 
of  force,  woman's  greatest  grace  was  to  cling;  in  this  ai,'e  of  pt-ace  she 
doesn't  cling  much,  but  is  every  bit  as  tender  and  as  sweet  as  il  she  did. 
She  has  strength  and  individuality,  a  gentle  seriousness;  there  is  moie  of 
the  sisterly,  less  of  the  syren  -more  of  the  duchess  and  less  of  the  doll. 
Woman  is  becoming  what  God  intended  her  to  be,  and  Christ'.--  (iospel 
necessitates  her  being,  the  companion  ami  counselor,  not  the  imundirance 
and  toy,  of  man. 

Happily  for  us,  every  other  genuine  reform  helps  to  push  forward  the 
white  car  of  social  puritv.  i'he  personal  habits  of  men  and  women  must 
reach  the  same  high  level.  'l"o-ilay  a  woman  knows  that  she  must  walk  the 
straight  line  of  a  white  life  or  men  will  look  u|)on  her  with  disilain.  A  man 
needs,  for  his  own  best  good,  to  find  that,  in  the  eves  of  women,  just  the 
same  is  true  of  him  -and  evermore,  be  it  remend)ered.  this  earnest  effort 
to  bring  in  the  dav  of  "sweeter  manners,  purer  laws"  is  as  much  in  man's 
interest  as  our  own. 

Why  are  the  laws  so  shamelesslv  unequal  now?  Whv  do  they  bear  so 
heavilv  upon  the  weaker,  making  the  punishment  for  stealing  away  a 
woman's  honor  no  greater  than  that  for  stealing  a  silk  gown?  Wh\  is  the  age 
of  protection  or  consent  but  ten  years  in  twenty  states  of  America,  and  In  one, 
onlv  seven  years?  Our  laws  and  social  customs  make  it  too  easy  for  men 
to  do  wrong.  Thev  are  not  sufficiently  ])rotected  b\-  the  strong  hand  of 
penaltv  from  themselves,  from  the  sins  that  do  most  easily  be.-cl  them,  and 
from  the  mad  tem|)tatioiis  that  cknch  at  them  on  everv  side.  llie  WOrM's 
Woman's  Christian  rein|)erance  I'nion  has  taken  up  this  sacred  cause  of 
protection  for  the  home,  and  we  shall  never  cease  our  efbuts  until  women 
have  all  the  help  that  law  can  furnish  them  throughout  the  world.  We  ask 
for  heavier  penalties,  and  that  the  age  ol  consent  be  raised  to  eighteen 
vears;  we  ask  for  the  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which  is  leagued 
with  everv  crime  that  is  perpetrated  against  the  phvsicallv  weakei  sex,  and 
we  ask  for  the  ballot,  that  law  and  law -maker  mav  be  directly  influenced  by 
our  instincts  of  self-protection  and  home  protection. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  not  working  for  ourselves  alone  in  this  great 
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cause  of  social  piiritv.  As  an  impartial  friend  to  the  whole  human  race  in 
Ixjth  its  fractions,  man  and  woman,  I,  for  one,  am  not  more  in  earnest  fur 
tiiis  >,'rcat  advance  because  of  the  good  it  brinies  to  the  gentler,  than  because 
of  the  blessing  it  prophesies  for  the  stronger  sex.  I  have  long  believed  that 
when  that  greatest  of  all  (]uestions,  the  question  of  a  life  companionship, 
shall  l»c  decided  on  its  merits,  pure  and  simple,  then  will  come  the  first  fair 
chance  ever  enjoyed  l)y  young  manhood  for  the  building  up  of  genuine  char- 
acter and  conduct. 

Multiplied  forces  in  law  and  gospel  are  to-day  conspiring  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  our  young  men  from  the  snares  of  their  present  artificial  environ- 
ment and  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  own  value;  but  the  elevation  of 
their  sisters  to  the  plane  of  ])erfect  financial  and  legal  independence,  from 
which  the  girls  can  'ictate  the  efjuitable  terms.  "  Vou  must  be  as  pure  and 
true  as  you  re'|uire  me  to  be,  ere  I  give  you  my  hand,"  is  the  brightest 
hope  that  gleams  in  the  sky  of  modern  civilization  for  our  brothers ;  ancl 
the  greater  freedom  of  women  to  make  of  marriage  an  affair  of  the  lieuit 
an'l  not  of  the  purse,  is  the  supreme  result  of  Christianity,  u|)  lo  this   hour. 

With  all  its  faults,  and  thev  are  many,  I  believe  the  present  marriage 
system  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  has  created 
and  con.serves  more  happy  homes  than  the  world  has  ever  before  known. 
Any  law  that  renders  less  l)inding  the  mutual,  life-long  loyalty  of  one  man 
and  woman  to  each  other,  which  is  the  central  idea  of  every  home,  is  an 
unmitigated  curse  to  that  home  and  lo  humanity.  Around  this  tniion,  whii  h 
alone  render.-)  po.^sible  a  j)ure  Micietv  and  a  permanent  slate,  the  law  .>liould 
build  its  utmost  safeguards,  ami  upon  this  union  the(jospel  should  protiounce 
ils  most  sacred  benediction.-,  liut  while  I  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, I  believe  that  a  constant  evoluti(jn  is  going  forward  in  the  home  as  in 
every  other  place,  and  that  we  may  have  but  dimly  dreamed  the  good  in 
stfire  for  those  whom  (Jod   for  holiest  love  liatli  made. 

Mv  theorv  of  marriage  in  its  relation  lo  society  would  give  this  postu- 
late:  Husband  and  wife  are  one,  and  that  one  is-  husband  anil  wife.  I 
believe  that  thev  will  never  c<iine  to  the  heights  of  ])urity,  of  power  and 
peace,  for  which  thev  were  designed  in  heaven,  until  this  better  law  |)revail>. 
One  undivided  half  of  the  world  for  wife  and  husband  efpially;  co-educa- 
tion to  male  them  on  the  plane  of  mind;  eipial  property  rights  to  make  her 
(jod's  own  free  Woman,  not  coonecl  into  marriage  for  the  sake  of  su|)porl, 
nor  a  bond-slave  after  she  is  married,  who  asks  her  master  for  the  [)rice  of 
a  paper  of  pins,  and  gives  him  back  the  change. 

I  believe  in  uniform  national  marriage  laws;  in  divorce  for  one  cause 
onlv:  in  leifal  separation  on  aciount  of  diiinkeiuuss  and  oilier  aboinina- 
tion^;  l)Ut  J  would  LMiard  \Ji.>i  ihi-  iliildi\it'  <  '.iikt)  the  niariiage  tie  by  cveiv 
tiuaialitee  that  tould  make  it,  at  the  lop  of  Miciel\,  the  mo^t  coveted  e:.tale 
of  the  largest-natiireil  ami  nioj,t  endowed,  latiirr  than  at  llie  bottom,  the 
neces.sary  rifime   of   the    smallestnatiiied    and    most    dependent    woineii. 
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Besides  all  this,  in  tlie  interest  of  men,  in  (jidcr  that  their  incentives  to  tiie 
best  life  might  be  raised  to  the  lii,i,'hest  power,  I  woiikl  make  women  so 
independent  of  marriage  that  men  wlio,  by  bad  liabits  and  iiiggardlv  estate, 
whether  physical,  mental  or  inoral,  were  least  adapted  to  licli)  build  a  race 
of  human  angels,  should  lind  the  facility  with  which  they  now  enter  its 
hallowed  precincts  reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum.  Until  (jod's  laws 
are  better  understood  und  more  reverently  obeyed,  marriage  cannot  reach 
its  best.  The  present  abnormal  style  of  dress  among  women,  heaviiv 
mortgages  the  future  of  their  homes  and  more  iieavdv  discounts  that  of 
their  children.  Adil  to  this  the  utter  recklessness  of  immortal  c"nsei|uences 
that  characterizes  the  mutual  conduct  of  .so  manv  mairied  pairs,  and  oulv 
the  everlasting  tendencv  toward  good  that  remlers  certain  the  existence 
and  supremacv  of  a  goodness  that  is  inlinile,  can  explain  so  much  health 
and  happiness  as  our  reeling  old  world  persists  in  holding  while  it  rolls 
onward  toward  some  far-off  perfection,  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  God's 
Omnipotent  Luve. 


THE  VVORSIIll'  OF  (lOD  IN  iM.VN. 
By  ELiz.\nKrii  C.vdv  Sp.wton. 

As  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  ultimatum  of  religious  faith  it  mav  be 
legitimate  to  ask.  What  will  the  next  step  be  ?  As  we  are  all  alike  inter- 
ested in  the  trend  of  religious  thougiit  no  one  should  feel  aggrieved  in 
hearing  his  creed  fairly  analyzed  or  in  listening  to  speculations  as  to  some- 
thing better  in  the  near  future.  .\s  I  read  the  sii,'iis  of  the  lime>,  1  think  the 
next  form  of  religion  will  be  llie  "religion  of  humanitv,"  in  which  men  and 
women  will  wcnship  what  they  see  of  the  divine  in  each  nthei-  ;  the  virtues, 
the  beatitudes,  the  ])ossibiIilies  ascribed  to  I)eitv,  retlect-ed  in  mortal  beings. 

To  stimulate  oiu"  reverence  for  the  tbeat  Spirit  of  life  that  set  all  things 
in  motion  and  holds  them  forever  in  their  places,  our  religious  teachers  point 
us  to  the  grandeur  of  nature  in  all  her  works. 

By  all  the  wonders  and  mvsleries  that  surround  us  we  are  led  to  (|ues- 
tion  the  source  of  what  we  see  and  to  judge  the  powers  and  possibilities  of 
the  Creator  l)y  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  his  works.  .Measuring  man  bv 
the  same  standard,  we  tind  that  all  the  sources  and  (|ualilies  the  most  exalted 
mind  ascribes  to  his  ideal  (iod  are  reproducetl  in  a  less  degree  in  the  noble 
men  and  women  who  liave  glorified  the  race.  Judging  man  bv  his  works, 
what  sl\all  we  say  to  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  of  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  Diana's  Temple  at  Kphesus,  the  Maus(jleum  at  Ilalicarnassus,  the 
Pyramids  of  ]''gvpt,  the  Pharos  at  .Vlexaudria,  the  Hanging  (lardens  at 
Babylon,  and  the  (.)lynipian  /.eus  ?  True,  these  are  all  crumbling  to  dust, 
but  change  is  law,  loo,  in  all  nature's  works. 
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peace  and  prosperity  in  their  conditions  we  must  bej^in  witli  the  h)west 
stratum  of  society  and  see  that  the  masses  are  well  fed,  clothed,  sheltered, 
educated,  'jlevated  and  enfranchised.  Social  moralily,  clean,  pleasant  envi- 
ronments, must  precede  a  spiritual  religion  that  enables  man  to  understand 
the  mysteries  binding  him  to  (he  seen  and  unseen  universe. 

'I'his  radical  work  cannot  be  done  by  what  is  called  charitv,  bul  by 
teaching,'  sound  |)rincii)les  of  domestic  econon\y  to  our  educated  classes, 
showing'  that  by  law,  custom  and  fal.se  theories  of  natural  ri,i,dits,  they  are 
res|)onsible  for  the  poverty,  i^'norance  and  vice  of  the  masses.  Those  who 
train  the  religious  conscience  of  the  |)eople  must  teach  the  lesson  that  all 
these  artificial  distinctions  in  society  must  be  obliterated  by  securing  eijual 
c(mditions  and  opj)ortunities  for  all  :  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  day ;  but  this 
is  the  goal  for  which  we  must  strive.  The  lirst  step  to  this  end  is  t(j  educate 
the  people  into  the  idea  that  such  a  moral  revolution  is  possible. 

It  is  folly  to  talk  of  a  just  government  and  a  pure  rcligi(Ui  where  the 
state  and  the  church  alike  sustain  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  ease,  while 
those  who  do  the  hard  work  of  the  world  have  no  share  in  the  blessings  and 
riches  that  their  continued  labors  have  made  possible  for  others  to  enjov. 
Is  it  just  that  the  many  should  ever  suffer  that  the  few  may  shine  ? 

"l';(|ual  rights  for  all  "  is  the  lesson  this  hour.  "  That  cannot  be,''  savs 
some  faithless  conservative:  "if  you  should  distribute  all  things  e')uallv 
to-day  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  few  to-morrow."'  Not  if  the  relig- 
ious conscience  of  the  i)cople  were  educated  to  believe  that  the  wav  to  salva- 
tion was  not  in  creed  and  greed,  l)ut  in  doing  justice  to  tlair  fellow  iiicn. 
Not  if  altruism,  instead  of  egoism,  were  the  law  oi  social  morals.  Not  if 
coiiperation,  instead  of  coni])etition,  were  the  rule  in  the  world  of  work.  Not 
if  legislati(m  were  ever  in  the  interest  of  the  nuin\,  rather  than  the  few. 
Educate  the  rising  generation  into  these  broader  ])rinoiples  of  government, 
religion  and  social  life,  and  then  ignorance,  j)overty  and  vice  will  disappear. 


im 


CHRlSriANITY    AS    SEKN    BY  A  VOYAdK    AROUND 

THK  WO  KM). 

liY  Riiv.  F.  K.  Clark,  D.I).,  Fkksidknt  ok  thk  Unitki)  Socikty  of 
Christian  Knduavor. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  known  exactly  what  countries  the  voyager  who 
has  been  asked  to  |)iei)are  this  paper  has  actually  seen,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  sav  that  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Australia  early  in  August, 
lS()2,  and  that,  afler  making  a  zig/ag  course  around  the  world  of  nearly 
40,000  miles,  he  reached  New  York  after  an  absence  of  nearly  eleven 
months  late  in  June  of  i8().?.  In  the  course  of  these  eleven  months  he  had  the 
most  delightful  privilege  of  seeing  something  of  Christian  work  and  activity 
in  Australia,  China,  Japan,  India,  Kgypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain, 
France  and  Kngland.  He  visited  all  the  large  cities  which  were  accessible 
in  such  a  journey,  such  as  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  Adelaide  and  Hallarat 
and  Brisbane,  Canton,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai,  'I'okio,  Kyoto,  Nagoya, 
Osaka,  Kobe,  V'okohama  and  Okyama,  Madura  and  Madras,  Calcutta, 
Lucknow,  Allahabad,  I'oona,  Ahinednagar  and  Uombay,  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem  and  Beirut,  Tarsus,  Adana,  Ciesarea,  Angora,  Broussa  and 
Constantinople,  Athens,  Rome,  X'enicc  and  Genoa,  San  Sebastian  in  Spain, 
Paris  and  London,  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Liver- 
pool, besides  many  other  places  of  scarcely  inferior  importance.  Moreover, 
his  errand  was  a  distinctively  religious  one,  having  been  invited  to  attend 
conventions  or  gatherings  of  young  people  in  most  of  these  cities,  and  being 
under  the  auspices  and  guidance  of  devoted  Christian  workers  and  mission- 
aries in  every  land  that  his  feet  touched.  The  opinions  of  such  a  traveler 
may  be  superhcial,  but  he,  at  least,  has  an  opportunity  for  a  comprehensive 
view,  and  must  be  a  dull  scholar  indeed  if  he  learns  nothing  of  the  problems 
which  he  came  to  study,  or  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  which  he  came 
to  view. 

One  impression  which  was  very  strongly  made  on  the  mind  of  this  voy- 
ager was  that  Christianity  is  an  exceedingly  real,  substantial  and  vital  thing 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  insinuations  of  prejudiced 
"globe-trotters,"  who  will  not  allow  that  Christianity  has  made  even  a  rip- 
ple on  the  stagnant  pool  of  heathenism,  he  came  very  so(jn  to  know  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  (jod  unto  salvation  among  the  yellow- 
skinned,  almond-eved  people  of  the  East  as  well  as  among  the  Caucasians 
of  the  West. 

For  instance,  this  traveler  around  the  world  touched  at  the  Fort  of  Apia 
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ill  Sainiiii.  IK'  was  kindly  ami  cniiilfoiisiy  ii'ccivi'd  l>v  IIil-  natives,  was 
shown  two  lii'anlifnl  I'lotislanl  iliinrlii's  of  cut  stone,  which  wcic  Imilt 
largely  by  the  efforts  of  llie  native  converts,  was  assiiretl  hy  one  high  in 
political  authority  that  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  w(juld  lie  heard  that 
evening  at  family  devotions  in  almost  every  hut  on  the  island,  and  in  the 
matter  of  Sahiiath  keeping,  so  far  as  the  native  po|)ulation  of  Ajiia  was  con- 
cerned, the  little  town  was  another  Isdinhurgli  or  Tonuito.  And  yet  not  far 
from  this  same  grouj)  of  islands  there  still  live  savages  and  cannilnils  where 
the  life  of  a  cast-away  would  not  he  guaranteed  for  live  minutes  even  as  an 
extra  risk  hy  the  most  reckless  insurance  company  in  the  world,  and  where 
his  tlesli  would  he  served  as  a  sweet  morsel  for  the  delectation  of  fortunate 
chiefs.  What  makes  the  dilfereiue  lielween  these  islands  ?  There  can  he 
but  one  answer,  and  that  is,  the  "  religion  of  Christ."  It  is  the  onlv  factor 
that  causes  Samoa  to  differ  from  New  (Juiiiea. 

Another  impression  which  is  very  distinctlv  made  upon  the  mind  of  a 
voyager  round  the  world  is  that  t'hristianity  is  absolutely  superior  in  its 
motive  pow(^r,  its  |)urifyiiig  intluence  and  its  uplifting  inspiration  from  any 
and  all  other  religions  with  which  it  comes  in  com|)etition. 

The  greasy  bull  of  .Madura  and  Tanjore  has  little  in  common  with  the 
Lamb  of  (!od  who  taketli  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  hopeless,  non- 
chalant, indifferent  toin-toni  beating  of  the  priests  of  Canton  has  no  point  of 
contact  with  the  worship  of  llim  who  must  be  worshiped  inspirit  and  truth. 
Even  the  religion  of  the  Huddhist  of  Japan,  which  has  more  of  life  and 
reality  in  it  than  the  religions  of  many  other  non-Christian  lands,  even  the 
devotion  which  leads  women  to  sacrifice  their  tresses,  that  they  may  be 
woven  into  cables  with  which  to  haul  the  beams  for  the  temples  (jf  their 
gods,  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  intelligent  faith  and  hope  and  charitv 
which  constitute  the  strength  of  ('hristian  manhood  and  the  grace  of 
Christian  womanhood. 

Again,  a  traveler  around  the  world  is  im|)ressed  bv  the  large  part  which 
is  assigned  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  the  s])reail  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  .Vmong  all  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  must  take  the  lead  in  the  spread  of  the  faith  to  which  thev 
have  given  their  allegiance.  Whatever  is  done  for  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom 
of  (jod,  during  the  next  ccnturv  at  least,  will  be  largely  accomjilished  bv  those 
wlio  speak  our  mother  tongue.  With  this  fact  I  was  profoundly  impressed 
during  my  own  journey.  In  regard  to  the  great  island  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia this  cannot  be  doubted.  Here  are  people  who  aic  flesh  of  our  tlesh 
anil  bone  of  our  bone ;  here  (lows  blood,  which  in  the  estimation  of  every 
American  is  thicker  than  water;  here  is  a  mighty  land  containing  as 
many  scjuare  miles  as  the  United  States  of  America,  excluding  Alaska,  which 
is  settled  and  Christianized  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Along  the  shores  of  this 
interminable  island  for  ten  days  and  nights  I  sailed,  much  of  the  way  within 
the  Cireat   Harrier   reef   which,  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  stretches 
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along  the  siiorcs  of  Australia.  Scarcely  for  an  hour  iluriiii;  all  these  days 
did  we  lose  sight  of  these  eiidlfss  shores,  and  vet  the  huge  island  was  not 
half  circumnavigated  by  this  steamer.  On  all  these  coasts  the  Knglishman 
has  full  sway;  the  dwindling  native  trihes  acknowledge  his  rule  even  when 
they  do  not  accept  his  (jod,  and  all  these  houndless  millions  of  s(|uare 
miles  of  hill  and  valley  and  wooded  slope  and  drearv  deserts,  which  may  yet 
he  reclaimed  and  made  to  hlossom  as  the  rose,  is  a  part  of  the  vast  heritage 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  all  the  large  cities  of  this  lan<l  which  has,  latest  of  all  the  continents, 
felt  the  touch  of  civilisation  and  (..'hristianily,  this  voyager  around  the  world 
found  great  gatherings  of  earnest  ('hristian  voiing  pi-npie  whose  one  purpose 
in  life  was  to  learn  their  Master's  ways  and  to  win  if  possible  their  great 
island  heritage  for  Christ.  Kverywhere  he  found  unl)uunde<l  enthusiasm  for 
the  things  of  the  coming  kingdom,  and  a  sensible,  earnest,  unijuenchable 
purpose  to  take  Australia  for  Clhrist.  Willi  the  essential  vigor,  naturalness 
and  reproductive  powers  of  this  (Jhristianity  he  was  deeply  impressed,  and 
believes  that  the  nation  which  has  sent  out  a  John  (j.  I'aton,  and  which  so 
thoroughly  recognizes  her  responsd)ility  fr)r  her  own  vast  hemisphere,  hfis  a 
very  large  part  to  play  jn  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

A  four-weeks  voyage  from  one  of  the  leading  ports  of  Australia  brings 
one  to  the  wonderful  land  of  Japan.  One  of  the  first  buildings  which  he  is 
likely  to  see  in  V'okohama  or  Kobe  is  a  commodious  Christian  church,  and 
the  first  Japanese  whom  he  may  meet  upon  the  street  it  is  not  unlikely  will 
be  an  earnest  and  devout  believer  in  the  same  Saviour  whom  the  vovager 
from  across  the  .seas  has  learned  to  love  and  trust.  If  he  joiirnevs  to  the 
imperial  city  of  I'okyo  he  will  find  there  a  magniticentuniversitv  established 
untler  governmental  auspices  and  sup|)orted  by  government  funds.  15ut 
this  university  was  projected  and  started  by  a  Christian  missionary.  In 
the  sacred  citv  of  Kyoto,  where  for  a  thousand  vears  the  Mikado  lived,  is  a 
distinctively  Christian  university  scarcely  inferior  in  rank  to  the  Imperial 
University  itself.  This  great  school,  the  Doshisha,  founded  and  fostered  by 
its  first  president,  the  lamented  Neesima,  and  whose  present  presitlent,  Mr. 
Kozaki,  honors  this  Parliament,  is  a  standing  monument  to  the  power  of 
Christianity  and  its  moulding  influence  in  the  .Mikado's  empire.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  high  grade  school,  wliether  a  distinctively 
Christian  school  or  under  the  control  of  the  government,  is  directly  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  It  is  not  fair  to  reckon 
the  influence  of  a  faith  by  any  process  of  arithmetic.  We  cannot  sum  up 
the  power  of  Christianity  in  Japan  by  counting  the  number  of  Protestant 
converts,  though  these  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  are  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands.  Vet  now,  as  in  the  davs  of  our  Lord,  in  Japan  as 
in  Palestine  and  in  America,  Christianity  is  as  a  little  leaven  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal.     One  of  these  days  will  the  whole  be  leavened. 

Only  three   or   four   days   by    steamer  from    the  smiling  coast  which 
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emlxiMXiis  llii;  liilaml  Sea  lies  llic  ^rval  iiatimi  nf  I'liiiia,  .sn  .slian^'i'ly  sim- 
ilar l(»  and  yet  so  vastly  (liffereiit  fiotu  its  cuiisin  (in  the  ulliei  siile  of  llie 
Yellow  Sea.  In  Shanghai  the  traveler  (inils  nearly,  if  not  i|iiile,  a  liundred 
missionaries  of  different  hoards  livint;  toi,'ellier  in  |>eaee  and  eoncord,  and 
each  doin>,'  tlieir  best  to  win  some  |iortion  of  the  Ljreat  em|iire  for  (  hrist. 
Here  is  the  splendid  '•  plant  "  of  the  China  lnlan<l  Mission,  the  finest  mis 
sion  liiiildini,'  which  I  saw  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Ileri'  is  the  viyonpiis 
work  of  the  American  l'resi)yterians  and  ihi'  Southern  Methodists,  the  l>ap- 
tisls  and  the  .\dvenlists,  the  I'".ni,'lish  Indepciidenis  and  the  W  esle\ans.  Here 
one  w  ill  meet  upon  the  streets  lla\enhaired  Sa\ons  in  Chinese  ,1,'arl)  and 
cup,  with  shaved  heads  and  lont;  Monde  (|ucuesdottn  their  hacks.  Solhor- 
()Ui{hlv  are  these  missionaries  of  the  cross  altemptiuv!  I"  become  all  tlmii;s 
to  all  men  if  by  any  means  they  may  win  some.  Such  scenes  thi'  traveler 
will  see  in  Cant  in  and  in  rekint,',  in  {''oocliow  and  Nankin,  and  in  a  hun 
dred  other  jilaces,  smaller  and  laixer,  scattered  all  through  tliis  vast  human 
bee-hive  of  the  world,  called  the  I'lowcry  Kingdom. 

Then  as  he  hastens  on  to  India  he  still  finds  that  his  faith  is  kn<iwn  and 
loved  and  respected.  From  the  s<iiilliern  tip  of  the  tfreal  trianLfular  penin- 
sula, where  Tuticorin  stretches  out  into  the  sea  to  the  snowy  height  of  .Ml. 
Everest,  which  in  the  far  north  towers  up  above  all  the  mountains  in  the 
world,  the  voyat,'er  will  rmd  his  faith  respecte<l  and  his  Lord  loved  ;  not  by 
all  the  people,  to  be  sure,  but  by  elect  and  devout  soi.ls  in  every  part  of  this 
greatest  appanage  of  the  IJritish  crown.  Here  he  will  liud  everv  facility 
put  in  the  way  of  Christian  education  by  the  lirilish  government,  which, 
tlollar  for  dollar,  doubles  the  educational  appropriation  of  everv  mis- 
sionary board  within  its  holders,  whose  students  p.ass  certain  government 
re(|iiirements. 

In  such  parts  of  India  as  the  Telugu  held,  where  the  Haptist  missionaries 
have  been  so  marvelously  blessed,  and  in  .Northern  India,  where  the  same 
results  have  followed  the  labors  of  the  Methodist  board,  a  blessed  thiod-tide 
of  Christian  influence  seems  to  be  swee])iiig  over  the  land.  I'he  "  break  "  in 
caste  distinctions  and  in  hereditary  animosity  to  Christianity,  for  which  the 
Christian  world  has  been  so  long  hoping  and  praying,  seems  to  have  already 
come.  The  restraining  dikes  of  ignorance  ami  i>rejudice  seem  to  be  swept 
awav,  <ir,  at  least,  if  not  wholly  gone,  the  streams  of  salvation  which  trickle 
through  them  show  that  the  crevasse  is  coming. 

In  onlv  one  nation  of  the  world  to-day  is  the  outlook  for  Christianity 
more  hojjeless  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  that  is  the  nation 
which  is  cursed  by  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  timid  tyrant  who  reigns  in 
Constantinople.  Since  the  gi.idual  withdrawal  of  British  influence  from 
Turkey  the  subject  races  of  that  land  have  been  left  largely  unprotect5d,  and 
in  many  ways,  sometimes  slyly  and  sometimes  openly,  the  Sultan's  agents 
oppose  Christianity,  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  education,  incite  riots  and 
mobs  to  burn  school-houses  and  churches,  and  in  every  way  are  seeking  to 
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niiike  till'  laiiil  wIk-ic  (lirislianitv  lii>l  liiul  its  hirlli  a  ilcscrl  of  Molianitiu'ilan 
.supcr.stitiun  ami  liiijotiv.  Tlii.'  pi'llv  ulislaclis  wliiili  aif  lliiowii  In  the  wav 
of  niissionnry  cffiul,  llic  nlpicclinns  I"  (luisliaii  lidTaluri'  wliiili  aic  uracil  liy 
the  censor  of  the  |>i('s>,  would  lie  as  aimisiiif,'  as  tliev  arc  absurd  were  not  such 
sericjus  consc'(|Uciiecs  involved. 

liut  (iod  still  relKii!^  in  heaven,  tlie  imprisoned  and  inurdcred  Christians 
call  to  liini  Tor  ven^'cance,  tiie  awful  tyrannvand  the  petty  inlerferenee  of  the 
past  must  alike  come  to  an  end  in  the  liellcr  davs  that  are  crxnini;,  and,  either 
l)y  some  justilinhle  revolution  on  tiie  part  of  the  sul'jeil  races,  or  liy  the 
interference  of  enli^lilene(l  Christian  nations,  who  would  not  delay  a  dav 
h)nj,'er  to  set  thinj^s  right  were  not  sellisli  interest  involved,  will  hrini,'  better 
days  and  l)rit;hler  prospects  even  to  the  land  of  llu'  Sultan.  There  is,  it  should 
lie  said,  an  inherent  nobleness  and  slreni,'lh  about  the  Turkish  character  itself 
(the  character  of  the  common  jicople  I  nie.in,  the  nonoflicial  class)  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  land  where  lirsl  the  j,'ospel  of  Christ  was 
preached. 

'The  voyaj,'er  around  the  world  will  rejoice  in  all  that  is  good  in  the 
religion  of  the  Catholic  countries  of  Kurope,  but  rejoices  still  more  in  their 
approximation  to  Protestant  ideas  and  in  the  light  which  is  shining  u|)on 
them  from  the  Reformation,  long  delayed  though  it  has  been,  in  such  move- 
ments as  that  of  the  Free  Italian  Church,  in  the  fruitful  missionary  work  of 
liohemia,  in  the  extraordinarv  Mc.MI  mission  work  of  France,  in  the  inter- 
esting American  .School  for  Cirls  at  San  Sebastian,  where,  in  this  anniver- 
sary year,  American  money  and  scholarshi|>  is  beginning  to  repay  the  debt 
which  America  owes  to  Si)ain,  by  making  it  possible  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  ages  for  a  Spanish  girl  of  the  people  to  receive  a  worthy 
education. 

'I'he  greatest  lack  in  modern  Troteslant  Christianity,  as  seen  by  a 
traveler  around  the  world,  is  a  lack  of  unitv  and  cooperation  on  the  i)art  of 
I'rotestant  I  hristians. 

The  most  pitiable  sight  which  I  saw  in  foreign  lands  was  that  of 
churches  which  had  been  gathered  out  of  heathenism  or  .Mohammedism 
rent  in  twain  bv  the  sectarian  jealousies  which  had  been  introduced  from  a 
so-called  (Jhristian  laiul.  'To  see,  as  is  occasionally  seen,  a  (.'hristian  mis- 
sionary or  teacher  trviiig  to  build  up  a  church  not  from  the  foundation,  not 
out  of  the  ruins  of  heathenism,  but  by  building  on  another  man's  f'  uda- 
tion,  and  tearing  away  the  converts  from  the  truth  aroun  ■  h  their 
minds  have  feebly  begun  to  twine,  in  order  that  some  sc  -i  iv  be 

built  up — this,  indeed,  is  disheartening  1     'Thank  God   th  .  cases  are 

comparatively  rare. 
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()|)scMvc  that  il  is  not  tlic  attiliiilc  of  (Miristiaiis,  hut  the  attitude  iif 
('liiistiai)itv,  thai  I  discuss.  And  it  is  imt  the  attitu<k' of  Clirislianity  toward 
the  atllniiuls  of  non-Christian  religions,  hut  the  attitude  of  Christianity 
toward  those  rclitrions  tlicnisclves. 

llut  what  is  Cliristianitv  ?  As  its  name  imports,  it  is  tlie  relii^ion  of 
Christ.  Where  shall  we  look  to  find  tlie  religion  of  Christ  authoritatively 
described  ■'  If  there  is  any  authoritative  description  of  Cliristianitv  exist- 
ing, that  description  imist  lie  found  in  the  collection  of  writings  called  the 
Hihle.  To  the  Itilile  then  let  us  go  with  our  (|uestiun,  What  is  the  attitude 
of  (."hristianity  toward  other  religions? 

I,et  us  first  consider  what  the  New  Testament  report  of  ('hrist's  teach- 
ing an<l  of  his  apostles"  teachings  niav  show  to  hasc  l>een  their  personal  atti- 
tude toward  religions  other  than  that  particular  religion  which  they  taught. 

I'erhaps  it  will  ten<l  to  clearness  if  we  try  to  enumerate  exhaustively 
the  possilde  attitudes  which  might  lie  held  by  a  religious  teacher  towanl 
faiths  other  than  his  own.  First,  toward  such  other  faiths,  such  a  religious 
teacher  might  lie  frankly  hostile ;  second,  he  might  lie  frankly  favorable  ; 
third,  he  might  be  partly  the  one  and  |>arlly  the  other,  that  is,  liberally,  while 
critically,  eclectic ;  fourth,  he  might  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  Imt 
neutral  or  indifferent ;  fifth,  he  might  be  quite  silent,  as  if  either  uninformed, 
or  purposely  abstinent  from  expression.  These  various  possibilities  respect 
the  conscious  and  express  attitude  of  the  religious  teacher  toward  religions 
other  than  his  own.  Hesides  this  more  ])osilive  attitude  openly  declared  on 
his  part,  there  would  be,  a  thing  not  less  important,  the  attitude  necessarily 
implied,  though  not  ex|)licitly  announced,  in  the  tone  and  in  the  terms  of 
his  teacliing. 

It  might  at  (irst  blush  almost  appear  that,  as  to  Christ  himself,  his  own 
attitude  was  the  one  last  named,  that  of  determined,  absolute  silence  on  the 
subject.  It  would  not,  if  such  were  indeed  (juite  the  case,  at  all  follow  that 
because  he  was  silent,  he  was  therefore  indifferent.  W'e  should  simply  be 
remitted  to  examining  the  necessary  implications,  bearing  on  the  point,  of 
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his  doctrine,  if  siicli  inipliciitions  llieri-  wore,  l)ef()ic  we  could  rigiillv  settle 
tile  <|iiestiuii  of  \vli;it  iiis  iiltitude  wiis.  iJut  tlie  fact  is  that  Jesus,  once  at 
least,  let  his  attitude  toward  a  religion  not  his  own  remarkably  ap|)ear. 

No  instance  of  closer  |)aiallel  and  a|)|)roach  between  religion  and  relig- 
ion ever  perhaps  occurred  than  occurred  between  the  leligion  of  the  Jews 
nnd  the  religion  of  the  Samaritans.  The  two  religions  had  the  same  (iod. 
Jehovah,  the  same  supreme  law  giver,  Moses,  and,  with  certain  variations  of 
text,  the  same  ijody  of  authoritativ'.'  legislation,  the  Pentateuch.  Vet  Jesus, 
and  that  in  the  verv  act  of  setting  forth  what  iriight  be  called  absolute  relig- 
ion (in  other  words,  religion  destitute  of  every  adventitious  feature  ),detinitelv 
and  aggressively  asserted  the  truth  of  particular  Jewish  religious  claim,  in 
contrast  to  Samaritan  claim,  treated  on  the  'diilrary  as  inadmissible  and 
false,  adding,  "' For  salvation  is  of  |  from  ]  the  Jews,  '  These  added  words  are 
remarkable  words.  In  the  context  surrounding  and  commenting  them,  t'lev 
can,  I  submit,  he  fairlv  interpreted  in  no  other  wav  than  as  meaning  that 
the  Jews  alone  of  all  jieoples  had  the  true  religi((n.  the  one  only  .eligion  that 
could  save.  No  doubt  in  using  those  words  Jesus  had  reference  to  himself 
as  born  a  Jew,  and  as  being  himself  the  exclusive  personal  bringer  of  the 
salvation  spoken  of.  This  consiileration  iileiitilies  Judaism  with  Christian- 
'ty,  in  the  only  sense  of  such  identification  imi)ortant  as  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ])resent  discussion. 

Consider,  it  is  the  Author  himself  of  Christianity  that  spea'is.  lie 
s,)eaks  in  such  a  manner  as,  on  the  me  hand,  virtually  to  identify  Judaism 
with  Christianity  in  the  chief  essential  respect,  that  of  constituting  a  religion 
able  to  save,  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  same  chief  essential  respect, 
distinguishing  Judaism  from  Sainaritanisni  still  more  therefore  from  every 
.system  of  religious  doctrine  besides — by  ascribing  to  Judaism-  -Judaism  of 
course  conceived  as  Christo-centric,  the  eliry:'alis  of  Chii.^tiani.'v  bv  ascrib- 
ing to  Judaism  so  conceived,  exclusively  thw:  power  to  afford  salvation.  The 
author  of  Christianity,  then,  in  those  vn-"|s  of  his,  substantially  adopts 
Juilaism — not  perha]>s  in  all  the  iiicider.al  features  of  the  svstem,  l)Ut  at 
least  in  that  feature  of  it  which  must  be  consideied  to  be,  theoretically  as 
well  as  (iiactically,  more  important  than  any  other,  namely,  its  claim  to  be 
(juite  alone  in  effective  offer  of  salvation  to  mankind.  If  Judaism  was 
narrow  and  exclusive  in  this  respect,  no  less  narrow  and  exclusive  m 
the  same  res|)ect  was  Chiistianity.  ()b.serve,  it  is  of  Judaism,  the  svs- 
tem, not  of  the  Jews,  the  professors  of  that  .sysiein,  that,  in  thus  attribut- 
ing narrowness  e(|uallv  to  Chri..tianity  and  to  it,  I  now  s|)eak.  The 
svstem  of  Judaism  is  contained  in  ;"  e  Old  'Testament  Scriptures.  To 
those  documents  then  we  may  go  with  the  same  confidence  as  to  the  New 
Testament  itseif,  in  order  to  learn  what  the  attitude  is  of  Christianitv  toward 
alien  religions.  Of  all  religions  whatsoever,  it  may  be  saiil  comprehen- 
sively that  thei>-  ostensible  object,  their  [)rin:ipal  pretension,  is  one  and  the 
same,  namely,  to  be  a  means  of  salvation  tu  men.   As  to  all  religious  except 
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Judaism,  Jesus  teaches  tliat  the  pretension  is  false  ;  he  declares  that  human 
salvation  is  of  (from)  the  Jews,  and  the  force  of  the  language  is  such  as  to 
carry  the  rigorous  inference  that  he  meant  from  the  Jews  iihiii-.  This  atti- 
tude of  his  is  of  course  an  attitude  of  frank  and  uncompromising  hostility  to 
every  religion  >[)ther  than  his  own,  that  is,  other  than  Christianity. 

liut  now  having,  at  least  in  part,  settled  this  jjoint,  let  us  make  a  needed 
distinction.  It  does  not  follow  that  because,  according  to  (,'hri.-.t,  the  iion 
Christian  religions  are  false  in  their  principal  claim,  the  claim  of  Irustwortli- 
ilv  offering  salvation  to  men,  they  are  therefore,  according  to  him,  false  also 
in  every  particular  of  their  teaching.  ( )n  the  contrary,  if,  for  example,  we  find 
liuddhism  inculcating  truthfulness  as  a  universal  obligalion  upon  men,  why, 
evidently  the  fact  that  Huddhisin  is,  according  to  Christ,  a  fallacious  offer 
of  human  salvation,  does  not  make  false  its  exhortations  against  lying. 
Such  exhortations  are,  in  ti.e  abstract,  just  as  valid  in  lUiddliisin  as  they  are 
in  Christianity.  Truth  is  trutii,  wherever  it  is  found.  And  undoubtedly, 
the  ethnic  religions,  nnjst  of  them,  if  not  all,  would  be  found  to  contain 
recognitions  of  important  ethical  truth.  It  would  be  the  purest  bigotry  to 
deny  this. 

Hut  Christianity,  in  its  Old  Testament  form,  came  into  close  contact 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  various  dominant  religions  of  the  ancient 
world.  To  say  that  its  attitude  toward  all  these  was  hostile,  imi)lacably 
hostile,  is  to  understate  the  fact.  The  fact  is,  that  the  one  unifying  principle 
that  reduces  to  order  antl  evolution  the  history  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  the  princii)le  that  it  was  a  history  divinely  directed  to  the  efface- 
ment  in  the  Jewish  mind  of  every  vestige  of  faith  in  any  religion  save  the 
Jewish,  that  is,  substantially,  essentially,  the  Christian  religion.  It  would  lie 
easv,  if  time  allowetl,  to  show,  by  calm,  colorless  [xirtrayal  of  what  the.se 
various  religions  csscntiallv  were  in  their  ethical  teaching,  and  in  their  ethi- 
cal tendency  -in  their  accomplished  ethical  iffcct  no  less  that  Christianity 
must  necessarilv,  that  religion  being  ethically  what,  as  exhibited  in  its 
canonical  documents,  it  confessedly  is  must  necessarily,  I  say,  being  such, 
take  an  attitude  of  utterly  iinplAcai)le,  of  leniorselesslv  inoital,  hostility  to 
those  religions,  the  living  religions  and  the  dead,  one  and  all  alike. 

This,  however,  relates  to  the  OKI  Testann'iit  fnnn  ol  Christianitv.  Did 
not  the  New  Testament  form  introduce  a  different  spirit;  or  at  least  adopt 
a  different  methoil,  a  method  of  more  toleration,  of  more  liberal  willingness 
to  discriminate  and  to  recogni/e  the  good  and  the  true  that  was  to  be  found 
tliffused  in  the  midst  of  the  false  and  the  bad  ? 

We  have  already  sought  to  draw  out  the  necessarv  implication  bearing 
on  this  iiKjuiry  contained  in  those  famous  words  of  Christ  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  We  have  found  that  imi)lication  to  be  an  exclusive  cl:iim  for 
Christianity  ^Christianity  then  still  subsisting  in  the  form  of  Judaism,  there- 
fore much  mine  for  Christianity  in  its  later,  its  fullilled,  its  final  form)  -an 
exclusive  claim,  1  say,  for  t^hristianity  to  be  the  trustworthy  offerer  of  salva- 
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tioii  to  mankind.  With  his  pre,t,'n;int  choice  of  words,  Jesus,  that  wearv  Svrian 
noon,  touched,  in  his  easy,  simple,  iiifaiiilile  way,  upon  a  thin;,'  tiint  is  funda- 
mental, central,  in  religion,  anv  reliifion,  all  religion,  namelv,  its  undertak- 
ini;  to  /</;•,.  Whatever  reliL,'ion  fallaciously  offers  to  save,  is,  unless  I  have 
inisunilei.-tood  him,  accord  mi,'  to  Jesus  a  false  religion.  However  much 
truth  a  i,'i\en  leliuion  may  incidentallv  involve,  if  its  essential  offer  is  a 
fallacious  offer,  then,  liv  this  rule,  it  is  false  dx  </  'i'liol('  -since  its  whole 
value  i>  faitly  measured  hv  its\alue  in  that,  its  essential  |)art.  The  onlv 
religion  that  can  he  accounted  true,  is  the  reliition  thai  can  truslwortliilv 
offer  to  >a\e.  I  hal  reliL,'iou  is,  accordini;  to  Jesus,  the  religion  that  springs 
out  from  among  the  Jews,  which  religion,  whether  or  not  it  be  also  Judaism, 
is  of  cour>e  at  anv  rate  t'hristianitv. 

I'til  we  are  far,  very  far,  from  being  limited  to  that  one  instance  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  when  we  seek  to  kno»v  his  mind  on  the  important  subject 
which  we  arc  considering.  The  hostile  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  an\  and 
every  offer  other  than  lii>  own  to  save,  is  to  be  recognized  in  many  supremely 
.self-a.->serting,  uiiiversallv-exchisive  savings  of  his,  such  as  these:  "  No  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Lather  (that  is,  no  man  is  saved)  but  by  me;"  "I  am  the 
bread  of  life  ; ''  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  nie,  and  drink  ;  "  "  I 
am  the  light  oi  the  world  ; "  "  I  am  the  door  of  the  sheej).  .\11  that  came 
before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers:,"  "I  am  the  door;  by  me,  if  any  man 
enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved." 

Olvnipiani.-m  it  I  nun  ii.-e  .-uch  a  word  to  describe  a  certain  otherwi.>e 
nonilocript  polvtiieislic  idolatry —<  lUnipianism.  tireek  and  Roman,  and 
Or.eco-Konian.  ( )lvnipiani.--m  subsisting  umnixed,  or  variously  mixed  with 
element>  inijorted  from  the  religions  of  the  l",a.-.t,  |)resented  the  principal 
historic  contact  for  (.'hri.-tianity  wil'i  alien  religious  faiths.  What  attitu<ie 
did  Chrl.^Iianity  a>.-.ume  towini  <  il\  iiipuuiism  ! 

On  .Mar.-!  Hill,  in  .Athen.-,  llie  Ajiostle  Paul  ileiivered  a  discourse  which 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  answering  this  ipiestion,  and  answering  it  in  a 
.sen.se  more  or  less  favorable  to  |iolvtliei>ni.  This  view  of  that  memorable 
discourse  seems  to  me  not  leualile.  Indeed,  the  resort  to  that  utterance  of 
I'aul's  is  one  not,  as  I  think,  proper  to  be  made  in  ipiest  of  his  sentiments 
on  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  What  he  said  on  Mars  Hill  should  be 
studied  as  an  illustration  of  his  method  in  approach  to  men  involved  in 
error,  rather  than  as  a  revel. iliuri  of  his  inmost  thought  and  feeling  in  regard 
\u  that  particular  error  in  which  he  lound  his  Athenian  auditors  involveil. 
I'aid  <Iisclosed  hi  use  It  tiulv  as  far  :i^  he  went,  but  he  did  not  disclose  him- 
self fullv  that  day.  He  sought  a  he.uing,  an<l  he  partly  succeeded  In 
finding  it.  It  is  probable  lh:it  he  would  wholly  have  failed  had  he  spoken 
out  to  the  AreiH)agiles  in  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  out  lo  Christian  dis- 
ciples. It  is  to  his  ,<i(/s/'i<l'iii  declaratiiuis  of  opinion  and  teeling  that  we 
shoujcl   go  lo   learn   his   true   altitude   toward  <  )lvmpiaiiisni.     We  there  lind 
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saving,  without  reserve,  without  bated  breath  :  "  Wherefore,  my  beloved, 
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flcu  hum  idolatry.  .  .  .  The  things  wliich  tiiL-  (jcnlilcs  sacrilice  tlit-y 
.sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  Ood  ;  and  1  would  not  that  ve  should  have 
communion  with  devils.  Ve  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup 
o(  devils;  ye  cannot  i)artakc  of  lii'^  tahle  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  table  of 
devils.  Or  do  we  |)rovoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?  are  we  stroni,'er  than  he?" 
1  have  thus  cjuoted  from  I'aul's  first  letter  to  the  Corinlhians.  'I'liat  word 
"jealousy "  is  a  kev-word  here.  It  is  the  self-same  Old  Testament  word, 
and  the  word,  us  Paul  resumes  it.  is  full,  almost  to  hurstini,',  with  the  authentic 
Old  'reslament  spirit.  (Jod  is  a  jealous  (lod  ;  that  is  to  sav,  the  Hehrew 
(lod,  the  Christian  God,  is  jealous  of  sole  prerogative  ;  he  will  s/miv  it  with 
none. 

An  expression  of  this  jealou.sy— jealousy  acc(jmpanied,  it  must  he  con- 
fessed, in  the  particul.ir  case  about  to  be  referred  to,  with  heavy,  with  dam- 
nint;,  inculpation  of  persons  as  well  as  things  occurs  in  the  first  cha|)Ier  of 
Paul's  ejjistle  to  ihe  Kc)man.^.  Speakiiii;  of  the  adherents  generallv  cjf  the 
(ientile  religions,  he  uses  this  language  :  "  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glorv  of  the  incorruptible  <io(l  for  the 
likeness  of  an  image  of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-fooled  lieasts, 
and  creeping  things."  "  Man,"  "  bird,"  "  beast,"  "  re|)lile,"  -these  four  specifi- 
cations in  their  ladder  of  descent  seem  to  indicate  every  different  form  of 
(jentile  religi(m  with  which  Christianitv,  ancient  or  modern,  came  into  historic 
contact.  The  conseiiuences  penallv  visited  bv  the  offended  jealous  (iod  of 
Hebrew  and  of  (Jhrislian,  for  such  degradation  of  the  innate  worshiping 
iu>linct,  >ucli  profanation  of  the  idea,  once  |)ure  in  human  hearts,  rjf  (;<i(l  iIhj 
incorru]>lible,  are  described  l>v  Paul  in  word>  who.->e  mordant,  tiagrant, caustic, 
branding  power  has  made  them  famous  and  familiar:  "Wherefore  (iodijave 
them  up  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts  unto  uncleanness,  that  their  bodii'.-. 
should  be  dishonored  amoiit;  them.selves  ;  for  that  the\'  exchanged  the  truth 
of  (iod  for  a  lie,  and  worshiped  and  served  the  creature  rather  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever.     .\men." 

It  is  much  if  a  religion,  such  as  the  Hible  thus  teaches  Christianitv  to  be, 
leaves  us  anv  chance  at  all  for  entertaining  hope  concerning  those  rcniain- 
ing  to  the  la.--l  involved  in  the  prevalence  of  false  religion  surrounding  them. 
Hut  chance  there  seems  indeed  t<i  be  of  hojie  justihed  bv  Christianitv.  for 
some  among  these  unfortunate  children  of  men.  Peter,  the  straitened  Peter, 
the  one  a|)oslle  |)erliaps  most  inclined  to  be  unalterably  Jewish,  he  it  was 
who, '.laving  been  thereto  s|)ecially  instructed,  said  :  "(>f  a  truth  1  perceive 
that  (!od  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  fearetli 
him.  and  worketh  right  isness,  is  acceptable  to  him."  'I'o  fear  (!o<l,  first, 
and  then  also  to  work  ri.;i{teousness  these  are  the  trails  characterizing  ever 
and  e\er\wheii-  the  man  acceptable  to  (iod.  Hut  e\idenlK  to  fear  (iod  is 
not,  in  the  iilea  <A  ( 'hri>ti.initv,  l"  worship  another  than  he.  It  will  accoul 
inglv  be  in  decree  as  a  man  esca|)es  the  ethnii'  religiiui  dominant  about  him, 
and  rises  Iruni  it — not  by  lucuus  of  it,  but  in  s[)itc  of  it  —into  the  transcend- 
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injf  element  of  tho  true  divine  worship,  tiiat  that  man  will  he  accc|)tal)k'  to 
God — in  other  w<jrds,  in  degree  as  he  eeabes  to  niisdireet,  and  hegins  to 
direct  aright,  the  indestructible  Godwaril  instinct  in  him  -that  indcslructihle 
Godward  instinct  which  it  is,  and  not  the  depraved  indulgence  of  it,  that 
Paul  on  Mars  Hill  recognized  in  the  form  of  appeal  that  he  adopted  to  the 
idolatrous  Athenians. 

Of  any  ethnic  religion,  therefore,  can  it  he  said  that  it  is  a  true  religion, 
only  not  perfect  ?  Christianity  .says.  No.  Christianity  speaks  words  of 
undefined,  unlimited  hope  concerning  those,  some  of  those,  who  shall  never 
have  heard  of  Christ.  'These  words  Christians  of  eour.se  will  hold  and  cher- 
ish according  to  their  inestinialjle  value.  IJut  let  us  not  mistake  them  as 
intended  to  bear  any  relation  whatever  to  the  erring  n/it,'ii:>/s  of  mankind. 
Those  religions  the  Bible  nowhere  rej)resents  as  pathetic  and  partly  success- 
ful, grojjings  after  God.  They  are  one  and  all  rei>resented  as  gropings 
downward,  ncjt  gropings  u|)ward.  .\ccordiug  to  Christianity  they  hinder, 
thev  do  not  help.  Their  ailherents'  hold  on  them  is  like  the  blind  grasp- 
ing of  drowning  men  on  roots  or  rocks  that  (jnly  tend  to  keep  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  The  /r/t///  that  is  in  the  false  religion  may  hel|) ;  but 
it  will  be  the  truth,  not  the  false  religion.  .According  to  Christianity,  the 
false  religion  exerts  all  its  force  to  choke  and  to  kdl  the  truth  that  is  in  il. 
Hence  the  historic  degeneration  represented  in  the  first  ch.ipter  of  Romans 
as  affecting  false  religions  in  general.  If  they  were  upward  reachings  they 
would  grow  better  and  belter.  If,  as  I'aul  teaches,  thev  in  fact  grow  worse 
and  worse,  it  must  be  because  they  are  downward  reachings.  'l"he  inde- 
structible instinct  to  worship,  that  is  in  itself  a  saving  power.  Carefully 
guarded,  carefully  cultivated,  it  mav  even  suty.  "Hut  the  worshi|)ing 
instinct,  misused,  or  disused,  that  is,  depraved  to  idolatry,  or  extinguished 
in  atheism,  "  held  down,"  as  I'aul  graphicallv  expres.ses  it,  is  in  swift  pro- 
cess of  becoming  an  irresistible  destroving  power.  The  light  that  is  in  the 
soul  turns  swiftly  into  darkness.  The  instinct  to  worship  lifts  (jodward. 
The  misuse  of  that  instinct,  its  abuse  in  idijlatrv,  its  disuse  in  atheism,  is 
evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  .Men  need  to  be  saved  /Vcw  false  relig- 
ion;  they  are  in  no  way  of  being  saved  /{V  false  religion.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  teaching  of  Christianitv. 

The  attitude,  therefore,  of  Christianitv  towards  religions  other  than 
itself  is  an  attitude  of  universal,  absolute,  eternal,  unappeasable  hostilitv; 
while  toward  all  men  e\ervwhere.  the  adherents  of  false  religions  by  no 
means  excepted,  its  attitude  is  an  attitude  of  grace,  mercv,  jjcace,  for  who- 
so(!ver  will.  How  maiu'  in.iv  be  found  that  will,  is  a  puiblcin  which  Chris- 
tianitv leaves  unsolved.  Mi.st  wiK'oine  hints  and  suggc>liijii>.  however,  it 
affords,  eiuouraging  (liiisliins  jnyfiilh'  and  gr.itefullv  to  entertain,  on 
behalf  of  the  erring,  lluil  relieving  and  .syinp.ithelic  sentiment  which  the 
poet  has  taught  us  to  call  "  the  larger  hope." 
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WHAT  IS  RELIGION? 

By    Mrs.   Julia  Ward    Howe. 

I  only  hope  you  may  be  able  not  only  to  listen,  but  also  to  hear  nic. 
Your  charity  must  nniltiply  my  small  voice  and  do  some  such  miracle  as  was 
done  when  the  loaves  and  tislies  fed  the  multitude  in  the  ancient  time  which 
has  just  been  spoken  of.  I  have  been  listenin;^  to  what  our  much  honored 
friend  (I'rof.  Wilkinson)  has  said,  and  yet,  before  I  say  anylhinif  on  my  own 
account,  I  want  to  take  the  word  Christianity  back  to  Christ  himself,  back 
to  that  mighty  heart  who.se  pulse  seems  to  throb  throu^jh  the  workl  to-dav, 
that  endless  fountain  of  charity  out  of  which  I  believe  has  come  all  true 
progress  and  all  civilization  that  deserves  the  name.  .\s  a  woman  I  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  any  trait  of  exclusiveness  in  the  letter  which  belongs  to 
a  time  when  such  exclusi.'eness  perhaps  could  not  be  helped,  and  which 
may  have  been  put  in  where  it  was  not  expressed.  I  go  back  to  that  great 
Spirit  which  contemplated  a  sacrifice  for  the  whole  of  humanity.  That  sac- 
rifice is  not  one  of  exclusion,  but  of  an  infinite  and  endless  and  joyous 
inclusion.     And  I  thaidi  (Jod  for  it. 

I  have  turned  mv  back  to-day  upon  the  great  show  in  Jackson  I'ark  in 
order  to  .see  a  greater  spectacle  here.  The  daring  voyage  of  Columbus 
across  an  unknown  sea  we  all  remember  with  deep  gratitude.  All  that  we 
have  done  and  all  that  we  are  now  doing  are  not  too  much  to  do  honor  to 
the  loyalty  and  courage  of  that  one  inspired  man.  Hut  the  voyage  of  so 
many  valorous  souls  into  the  unknown  infinite  of  thought,  into  the  deep 
(juestions  of  the  soul  between  men  and  (loil— "Oh, what  a  voyage  is  that!  (), 
what  a  sea  to  sail  !,  .Ami  1  thought,  coming  to  this  Parliament  of  Religions, 
we  shall  have  found  a  jjort  at  last;  after  many  wanderings  we  shall  have 
come  to  the  one  great  harbor  where  all  the  fleets  can  ride,  where  all  the 
banners  can  be  displayed. 

It  has  been  extremely  edifying  to  hear  of  the  good  theories  of  dutv  and 
morality  and  piety  which  the  various  religions  advocate.  I  will  put  them 
all  on  one  basis.  Christian  and  Jewish  and  ethnic,  which  they  all  [iromul- 
gate  to  mankind.  But  what  1  think  we  want  now  to  do  is  to  in(|uire  why 
the  practice  of  all  nations,  our  own  as  well  as  any  other,  is  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  these  noble  precepts?  These  great  founders  of  religion  have 
made  the  true  sacrifice.  They  have  taken  a  noble  human  life,  full  of  every 
human  longing  and  i)assioii  and  power  and  aspiration,  and  thev  have  taken 
it  all  to  try  and  lind  out  sometiiing  about  this  ijueslion  of  what  ( iod  meant 
man  to  be  and  does  mean  him  to  be.  ISut  while  they  have  made  this  great 
sacrifice,  how  is  it  with  the  multitude  of  us?    .\ie  we  making  any  sacrifice 
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at  all?  We  think  it  was  very  well  that  those  heroic  spirits  should  study, 
should  agonize  and  bleed  for  us.     Uut  what  do  we  do? 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  very  important  that  from  this  Parliament  should 
go  forth  a  fundamental  agreement  as  to  what  is  religion  and  as  to  what 
is  not  religion.  I  need  not  stand  here  to  repeat  any  definition  of  what 
religion  is.  I  think  you  will  all  say  that  it  is  aspiration,  the  pursuit  of  the 
divine  in  the  human  ;  the  sacrifice  of  everything  to  duty  for  the  sake  of  God 
and  of  humanity  and  of  our  own  individual  dignity.  What  is  it  that  passes 
for  religion?  In  some  countries  magic  passes  for  religion,  and  that  is  one 
thing  I  wish,  in  viesv  particularly  of  the  ethnic  faiths,  could  he  made  very 
prominent  —  that  religion  is  not  magic.  I  am  very  sure  that  in  many  coun- 
tries it  is  supposed  to  be  so.  You  do  something  that  will  bring  you  good  luck. 
It  is  for  the  interests  of  the  priesthood  to  cherish  that  idea.  Of  course  the 
idea  of  advantage  in  this  life  and  in  another  life  is  very  strong,  and  rightly 
very  strong  in  all  human  breasts.  Therefore,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
priesthoods  to  make  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  have  in  their  possession 
certain  tricks,  certain  charms,  which  will  give  you  either  some  particular 
prosperity  in  this  world  or  possibly  the  privilege  of  immortal  happiness. 
Now,  this  is  not  religion.  This  is  most  mischievous  irreligion,  and  1  think 
this  Parliament  should  say,  once  for  all,  that  the  name  of  God  and  the  names 
of  his  saints  are  not  things  to  conjure  with. 

I  *hink  nothing  is  religion  which  puts  one  individual  absolutely  above 
others,  and  surely  nothing  is  religion  which  puts  one  sex  above  another. 
Religion  is  primarily  our  relation  to  the  Supreme,  to  God  himself.  It  is 
for  him  to  judge  ;  it  is  for  him  to  say  where  we  belong,  who  is  highest  and 
who  is  not ;  of  that  we  know  nothing.  ,  And  any  religion  which  will  sacri- 
fice a  certain  set  of  human  beings  for  the  enjoyment  or  aggrandizement  or 
advantage  of  another  is  no  religion.  It  is  a  thing  which  may  be  allowed, 
but  it  is  against  true  religion.  Any  religion  which  sacrifices  women  to  the 
brutality  of  men  is  no  religion. 

From  this  Parliament  let  some  valorous,  new,  strong,  and  courageous 
influence  go  forth,  and  let  us  have  here  an  agreement  of  all  faiths  for  one 
gooil  end,  for  one  good  thing— really  for  the  glory  of  God,  really  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  from  all  that  is  low  and  animal  and  unworthy  and 
undivine. 
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THE  MESSAGF-:  OF  CHRISTIANITY    TO  OrilKR 

RELKilONS. 

Uv  Ri'.v.  Jamks  S.  Dknnis,  D.D.,  Nkw  V'okk. 

tMiristianity  speaks  in  tlie  name  of  Ciod.  To  liim  it  owes  its  existence, 
and  the  deep  secret  of  its  dignity  and  power  is  tiiat  it  reveals  liiin.  It  would 
be  effrontery  for  it  to  speai<  simply  u[)on  its  own  responsibility,  or  even  in 
the  name  of  reason.  It  has  no  philosophy  of  evolution  to  projioiind.  It  has 
a  message  from  God  to  deliver.  It  is  not  itself  a  philosojjhy  ;  it  is  a  religion. 
It  is  not  earth-born  ;  it  is  God-wrought.  It  comes  not  from  man,  but  from 
God,  and  is  intensely  alive  with  his  power,  alert  with  his  love,  benign  with 
his  goodness,  radiant  with  hi.s  light,  charged  with  his  truth,  sent  with  his 
message,  inspired  with  his  energy,  regnant  with  his  wisdom,  instinct  with  the 
gift  of  spiritual  healing  and  mighty  with  supreme  authority.  It  has  a  mission 
among  men  whenever  or  wherever  it  tinds  them  which  is  as  sublime  as  crea- 
tion, as  marvelous  as  spiritual  existence,  and  as  full  of  mysterious  meaning  as 
eternity.  It  finds  its  focus  and  as  well  its  radiating  center  in  the  personalitv 
of  Jesus  Christ,  its  great  Revealer  and  'I'eachcr,  to  whom  before  his  advent 
all  the  lingers  of  light  pointed,  and  from  whom,  since  his  incarnation,  all  the 
brightness  of  the  day  has  shone.  It  has  a  further  and  sup|)lemental  hislnric 
basis  in  the  Holy  Scri[)tures  which  (iod  has  been  pleased  to  give  through 
inspired  writers  chosen  and  commissioned  by  him.  Its  message  is  much 
more  than  Judaism;  it  is  infinitely  more  than  the  revelation  of  nature;  it  is 
even  more  than  the  best  teachings  of  all  other  religions  combined,  for  what- 
ever is  good  and  true  in  other  religious  systems  is  found  in  full  and  authori- 
tative form  in  Christianity.  It  has  wrought  in  love,  with  the  touch  of  regen- 
eration, with  the  inspiration  of  prophetic  vision,  in  the  mastery  of  spiritual 
control,  and  by  the  transforming  power  of  the  divine  indwelling,  until  its 
own  best  evidence  is  what  it  has  done  to  ujilift  and  purify  wherever  it  has 
been  welcomed  among  men. 

I  say  welcomed,  for  Christianity  must  be  received  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  mission.  It  is  addressed  to  the  reason  and  the  heart  of  man,  but  does  no 
violence  to  liberty.  Its  limitations  are  not  in  its  own  nature,  but  in  the  free- 
dom which  God  has  planted  in  man.  It  is  not  to  be  judged,  therefore,  by 
what  it  has  achieved  in  the  world,  except  as  the  world  has  voluntarily 
received  it.  The  sins  of  Christian  nations  cannot  be  rightly  charged  to 
Christianity,  for  it  does  not  sanction  but  forbids  thcni. 

We  arc   a;>keil   now  to  consider  the  message  of  C'hristianity  to  other 
religions.     If  it  has  a  message  to  a  sinful  world,  it  must  also  have  a  message 
CopyriKlu,  i8y3,  by  J.  H.  H. 
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"this  is  the  MliSSAGli  «  IIKIII  CirUlSl  TAMI  V  SIGNALS  lo  nUlKR  KKI.II.IONS  AS  IT  M  KKTS  THEM 
TO-nAv:  FATHERHOOD,  BKOTHERHOOD,  KEDEMITION,  INCAKNATION,  ATONKMENT,  CHAKACTER, 
SEKVIC'li,  FELLOWSHIl'.  " 
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to  iitlicr  t'cllLtiiiMS  wliicli  are  sorkiii^'  to  iiiiiiistci  In  llic  .suimc  fallen  riicc  and 
to  a('(:nin|ilisli  in  llirir  own  way  ami  liv  ilivc-r.sc  incllMxIs  Ilic  vcrv  niis.slon 
(iod  lias  <l(:sl>,'nt.'i|  >lioiil<l  lie  (liristiuiiity'M  privilege  and  iii,i,di  finiilioii  to 
discliarj,'f. 

Let  us  seek  now  to  calili  the-  >|)irit  o(  that  nu'ssaijc  an<l  to  indicate  in 
brief  outline  its  purport.  We  must  lie  content  siniply  to  j{ive  tlie  message; 
the  limits  of  this  paper  forliid  any  attempt  to  vindieate  it,  or  to  demonstrate 
its  historic  integrity,  its  heavenly  wisdom  and  its  excellent  ylory. 

Its  spirit  is  full  of  simple  sincerity,  exalted  dignity  and  ^.wcet  unselfish- 
ness. It  aims  to  impart  a  lilessing,  rather  than  to  challenge  a  comparison. 
It  is  not  so  anxious  to  vindicate  itself  as  to  confer  its  lienelits.  It  is  not  .so 
solicitous  to  secure  supreme  honor  for  itself  as  to  win  its  way  to  the  heart. 
It  does  not  seek  to  taunt,  or  disparage,  or  humiliate  a  rival,  liut  rather  to 
sulidue  liy  love,  attract  liy  its  own  excellence,  and  supplant  hv  virtue  of  its 
:iwn  inconiparalile  superiority.  It  is  a  tax  upon  faith  which  is  often  pain- 
fully severe  to  note  the  apparent  lack  of  energv  and  <lasii  and  resistless 
force  in  the  seemingly  slow  advances  of  our  holy  religiim.  I)oulitless  (iod 
has  his  reasons,  hut  in  the  meanwhile  we  cannot  liut  recogni/.e  in  (.Chris- 
tianity a  spirit  of  mysterious  reserve,  of  marvelous  |)aticiice,  of  ^uhdued 
undertone,  of  purposeful  restraint.  It  does  not  "cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause 
its  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street."  Centuries  come  and  go  and  Christianity 
touches  only  porlicms  of  the  earth,  but  wherever  it  touches  it  transfigures. 
It  seems  to  despi.se  material  adjuncts,  and  count  only  those  victories  worth 
having  which  are  won  through  direct  spiritual  contact  with  the  individual 
.soul.  Its  relation  to  other  religions  has  been  characterized  by  singular 
reserve,  and  its  progress  has  been  marked  by  an  unostentatious  dignity, 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  majestic  attitude  of  God  its  author,  to  all  false 
gods  who  have  claimed  divine  honors  and  sought  to  usurp  the  place  which 
was  his  alone. 

Christianity  is  said  to  be  intolerant.  I  do  not  think  the  word  is  well 
chosen;  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  Christianity  is  uncompromising; 
and  it  is  uncompromising  because  it  is  true.  It  is  as  absurd  to  complain  of 
the  uncompromising  nature  of  Christianity  as  it  is  t(>  speak  contemptuously 
of  the  inflexible  character  <if  natinal  law.  (Jhrisliaiiity  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  uncompromising,  is  tolerant  of  the  convictions  of  others  in  a 
kindly  and  generous  spirit,  and  if  true  to  itself  it  would  be  the  last  religion 
in  the  world  to  stifle  liberty  of  conscience,  or  denv  all  proper  freedom  of 
speech.  Its  tolerance  should  ever  be  marked  by  gentleness,  ])atience  and 
courtesy;  its  exclusiveness  should  be  characterized  by  dignity,  magnani- 
mity and  charitv.  It  is  the  steel  hand  of  truth  encased  in  the  velvet  glove 
of  love. 

It  speaks  then  to  other  religions  with  unqualified  frankness  and  plain- 
ness based  upon  its  incontrovertible  claim  to  a  hearing ;  it  has  nothing  to 
conceal,  but   rather   invites   to   inquiry   and    investigation ;    it   recognizes 
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proinptlv  mill  I'lmliallv  wli.ilcvi'i  i^  wmlliy  i>|  ii'><|i(.'t't  jii  uilicr  ri'li^iiiu^ 
.sVNti'tiis ;  li  ;i('kn>i\\ Icili^'i's  tlu'  iiikIoiiIiIciI  >iiii('iilv  of  |i('rMiiial  iMiiivic'iioii 
and  the  iiilc'iiM'  ami  |ialhi.'tii'  rai  iii'sliii'ss  of  mural  stnii'yli.'  in  llir  tasc  of 
many  serious  suiil.s  .■.lio,  like  llie  Aliienians  uf  ulil,  "  vv<)rshi|)  in  iniiuranee  ; " 
it  warns  anil  persuailes  anil  inniniamls  a.-,  is  its  riijlil  ;  it  speaks  as  I'aul  did 
in  the  presence  ol  cultured  heathenisni  i>n  Mars  lldl,  of  that  appuinted  dav 
in  wliieh  the  world  must  he  judged  and  ul  "that  man"  liy  wliiim  it  is  to  he 
judi,'<-'<l-  It  speaks  with  the  eunsciuusness  uf  that  sim|)le,  natural,  incoin- 
parahle,  measureless  su|)rem;irv  which  (piickly  disarms  rivalry,  and  in  the 
end  challenges  the  admiralinn  and  ('impels  the  suhmissiun  uf  hearts  free 
from  malice  and  i,'uile. 

This  beini,'  the  spirit  of  the  message  lei  us  ini|uire  as  to  its  ^iiifioi/. 
There  is  one  inmienselv  preponderating'  element  here  wliicli  pervades  the 
whole  ciinlent  of  the  message  -it  is  love  for  man.  ('hristianitv  is  full  of  it. 
'i'his  is  its  supreme  ineanini;  tu  the  world  -not  that  love  eclipses  or  shadows 
every  other  atlriliutc  in  (Jod's  characler.  Iiul  liial  il  t,dorilies  and  more  per- 
fectly reveals  and  interprets  the  nature  ol  (ioil  and  the  history  of  his  deal- 
inj,'s  with  man.  The  object  of  this  love  must  he  carefully  noted  il  is  man- 
kind -  tile  race  considered  as  individuals  or  as  a  whole.  Christianity 
unfolds  a  messau'c  to  other  \'iii,'ions  which  emphasizes  this  heavenly  prin- 
ciple. It  reveals  therein  the  sei'ret  of  its  power  and  the  unii|ue  wonder  ol 
its  whole  redemptive  system.  "  .Vever  man  spake  like  this  man,"  was  said 
of  Christ.  Never  relii^ion  spake  like  this  reliuion.  in;iy  he  said  of  Christian- 
ity. The  Christian  system  is  conceived  ni  love  ;  it  is  wrought  out  hy  love; 
it  brings  the  provision  of  love  to  fallen  man  ;  it  administers  its  marvelous 
functions  in  love  ;  it  introduces  man  into  an  atmosphere  of  love;  it  gives 
him  the  inspiration,  the  joy,  the  fruition  of  love  ;  it  leads  at  last  into  the 
realm  of  eternal  love.  While  accomplishing  this  end,  at  the  same  time  it 
convicts  of  sin,  it  melts  into  humility,  it  <|uickens  gratitude,  it  purifies  and 
sanctifies  the  heart,  it  glorilies  the  character,  it  inspires  to  ohedience,  it 
implants  the  instincts  of  service,  it  introduces  a  regenerating  agent  into 
social  life,  it  teaches  unselfishness  as  the  great  lesson  of  heaven  to  earth, 
and  it  pro|)oses  love  as  itself  the  supreme  remeily  for  the  woes  and  wrongs 
of  the  wo. Id.  It  has  also  its  message  of  warning  and  judgment,  which 
must  not  he  ignored.  It  speaks  in  the  name  of  justice,  holiness,  ami  eter- 
nal sovereignty  of  the  (inal  issue  of  that  folly  which  rejects  its  proposals 
ami  ajipeals,  ami  defies  its  authority. 

Let  us  look  at  this  message  more  in  detail.  In  presenting  it  under 
present  auspices  our  purpose  is  not  so  distinctively  controversial  as  declara- 
tive. NVe  do  not  seek  to  challenge  or  rehuke,  much  less  to  denounce  and 
Condemn  other  religions,  hut  rather  to  unfold  in  calm  statement  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  message  which  Cliristianity  is  charged  to  deliver.  \Ve 
who  love  and  revere  Christianity  believe  that  it  declares  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  and  we  are  content  to  rest  our  case  upon  the   simple  statement  of 
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IIn  lii^liitic  facts,  ils  s|iirilii:il  li-iu'liini^'s,  ami  its  iiiiiivaU'ii  luini^trv  l<i  llif 
Wdild.  < 'liriNtianil  V  i>  il^  nwii  lu'st  I'viclciuc  ;  ils  very  I'li'sciuc  i>  lull  nl 
piiwrr  ;  ils  .s|iii'iliial  (null  iliiilliiii  III  llic  lli>iiii;lil  nl  llic  wiirld  is  ils  supit'im' 
cruiluntial ;  ils  c.XL'in|ililii'aliiiii  in  llic  life  uf  ils  l''i)Uti(lL'r,  and,  (o  a  less  con- 
s|iicii<)iis  (li'^'ii'i',  ol  all  will)  are  truly  in  ills  likeness,  is  its  uiiansweraMe 
(lernoustiatiou. 

I  have  sl)u^'ht  In  i^ive  the  essential  mitlines  of  this  iinninrtal  message  of 
(.'hiislianilv  l)y  Kroupiui,'  its  leailiiii,'  eliaiacteristics  in  a  series  of  tode  \V()iil>, 
which,  when  pieseuled  in  iDUiliinalinii,  give  the  distinctive  signal  of  llif 
Christi.iii  religion,  which  has  waveil  aloft  in  suusiiine  and  storm  during  all 
the  centuries  since  the  New  Teslanient  Scriptures  were  given  to  man. 

'Ihe  initial  word  wiiicli  we  place  in  this  signal  code  of  (.'hristianity  is 
lutlhi'rluHhl.  This  may  have  a  strange  souml  to  some  ears,  but  to  the  ('hris- 
liaii  it  is  full  of  sweetness  and  dignity.  It  simi)ly  means  that  the  creative 
act  of  (iod.  so  far  as  oui'  human  lamily  is  concerned,  was  done  in  the  spirit 
ol  fatherly  love  and  goodness.  lie  cicalcd  iis  in  his  likeness,  and  to 
express  this  idea  of  spiritual  resemiilance  and  lender  relationshij)  the  syin- 
lioiical  term  of  fatherhood  is  used.  When  (.'hrist  taught  us  ti>  prav"()ur 
Father,"  in  the  spirit  not  only  of  natural  hut  of  gracious  Sonship,  he  gave 
us  a  lesson  which  tiansii'nds  human  philosnp'iy  and  has  in  it  so  much  of  the 
height  and  depth  ol  divine  feehng  that  luiniau  reason  has  hardly  dared  to 
receive,  much  less  to  originate,  the  conception. 

.\  second  word  which  is  ripresentative  in  the  Christian  message  is 
lirollicilu'i'il.  This  exists  in  two  senses  there  is  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man  to  man,  as  children  of  one  Father  in  whose  likeness  the  whole  fam- 
ily is  created,  and  the  sjiirilual  brotherhood  of  union  in  Christ.  We  are  all 
brother  men,  woulil  that  we  were  also  all  brother  Christians.  Here  again  the 
suggestion  is  love  as  the  rule  and  sign  of  human  as  well  as  Christian  fellow- 
ship. The  world  has  drifted  far  away  from  this  ideal  of  brotherhood  ;  it  has 
been  repudiated  in  some  <|uarters  even  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  it  will  never  be  fully  recognized  and  exemplified  except  as  the 
spirit  of  Christ  assumes  its  sway  over  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  next  code  word  of  (^liristianily  is  Rcdiitif^lioii.  We  use  it  here  in 
the  sense  of  a  luirpose  on  (iod's  pari  to  deliver  man  from  sin,  and  to  make 
a  universal  provision  for  that  end,  which  if  rightly  used  insures  the  result. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  puipuse  is  conceived  in  love,  (iod  as 
Redeemer  has  taken  a  gracious  attitude  towards  man  from  the  beginnings  of 
history,  and  he  is  "not  far  from  every  one"  in  Ihe  immanence  and  omni- 
presence of  his  love.  Kedeiiiption  is  a  world-embracing  term;  it  is  not 
limited  to  any  age  or  class.  Ils  potentiality  is  world-wide ;  its  efticiencv  is 
unrestrained,  exce])t  as  man  himself  limits  il  ;  its  application  is  determined 
by  the  sovereign  wis<lom  of  Clod,  its  author,  who  deals  with  each  individual 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  redemption,  anil  decides  his  destiny  in  accord- 
ance with  his  spiritual  attitude  towards  Christ.     Where  Christ  is  unknown 
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( iiiil  >l  ill  cNcK  |>('>  lii.s  >ii\('U'li;iil\ ,  nil  III  mil;  1 1  jic  ji.is  Iiitii  |i|(':i><'i|  In  in.iiiil.iin 
a  si^'MJIicaiil  rocivr  as  In  llic  iio-silitlil v,  inIciiI,  ami  >|ilillii:il  \cM>  iif 
re<l('in|itiiiii  wlicn-  liiisl  i>  liaM'il  ii|iiiii  (l.nl's  nu'irv  in  t,'tiiri,\l,  lallicr  lliaii 
upon  his  imnv  as  sin'iially  n'vcak'ii  ill  (,'liii,-,t.  \Vi'  know  lium  liis  Wnrd 
thai  Christ's  sacrilicc  In  inlliiilt'. 

AnolliiT  lanliiial  iiioa  in  tlii'  (liristiiin  systi'ni  is  /i/riiriiiifidii  (iml 
tliitliiiiL.'  liiniM'll  ill  liiiinan  form  ami  comiiiL;  into  livini,'  loiiili  wilii  niankiinl. 
This  III'  (lid  in  llic  |u  i>oii  of  JiMis  of  Na/'aii'tli.  Il  i^  i  nii^jity  nivstfiv,  ami 
('lirislianil\'  would  ium.!  daio  assi'it  it  tAi'c|it  as  ( i.i  I  lias  laui,dit  licr  its  truth. 

W  t' arc  liroMi^dil  now  to  anolhcr  fiindauu-nlal  Irulli  in  Cluistiaii  teach 
ini,'  the  mysterious  iloclriiic  of  .l',ii/,  ■//■■)/',  Sin  is  a  fad  wliiili  is  indis- 
putalile.  Il  is  univcrsallv  reioijni/cd  and  acknowli'di,'(.'d.  It  is  its  own 
c'vidi'iu  <•.  Il  is,  moreover,  a  harrier  helween  man  and  his  (lod.  'I'liu  divine 
lioliness,  and  sin  wilh  ils  loalli>oineness,  ils  reliellion,  its  horrid  de^rada 
tioii  and  ils  ho|ieless  ruin,  laiiiioi  v'oalesee  in  any  system  of  moral  >,'overn 
menl.  (lod  eaiinot  tolerate  sin  or  lem|)  )ri/e  wilii  il,  or  miUe  a  place  for  il 
in  his  presence,  lie  ciniio;  piil,  v  wilh  il  ;  he  must  puiii.^li  il.  lie  cannot 
treat  witii  il  ;  he  must  Irv  it  at  the  bar.  lie  cannot  overlook  il  ;  he  must 
overcome  il.  lie  cannot  i;ive  it  a  moral  status;  he  must  visil  il  wilh  the 
condemn. ilion  it  deserves,  .\toiiemeiil  is  (!ods  m  irvelous  nulhml  of  vindi- 
catinu  once  for  all  before  the  universe  his  eternal  attitude  lowai  Is  sin,  by 
the  volunlarv  self-assumption  in  the  s|)iril  of  sacrilice,  of  ils  p'lialtv.  This 
he  does  in  the  perscui  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  as  (Iml  incarnale  upon  this 
sublime  mission.  This  is  Ihe  heart  of  the  (lospel.  It  throbs  wilh  mysterious 
love;  it  pulsates  with  ineffal)le  throes  of  divine  feelini,' ;  it  bears  a  vital 
relation  to  Ihe  whole  scheme  of  i,'overnmeul  ;  it  is  in  ils  hidden  activities 
l.)evoiid  the  serutinv  of  huniaii  reason  ;  but  it  sends  the  life  blood  coursing 
throui,'li  history,  and  il  gives  to  Christianity  its  superb  vitality  ami  its 
undying  vigor.  It  is  because  Christianity  eliminates  sin  from  the  iiroblem 
that  its  solution  is  complete  and  final. 

We  pass  now  to  another  word  of  vital  im()ort — it  is  Cliayartcr.  Clod's 
own  attitude  to  the  sinner  being  settled  and  the  problems  of  moral  govern- 
ment solved,  the  next  matter  which  presents  itself  is  the  personalitv  of  the 
individual  man.  Clirisliaiiitv  regenerates,  uplifts,  transforms,  and  eventu- 
allv  transliLiures  the  personal  character.  It  is  a  transcendent  school  of 
incomparable  ethics. 

In  vital  conneclion  with  character  is  a  word  of  magnetic  impulse  and 
unique  glory  which  gives  to  Cinistianily  a  sublime  luactical  powi'r  in  his- 
tory. It  is  .S'iv-,-'/(('.  I  lere  is  a  forceful  element  in  the  double  inllueiice  of 
Christianity  over  the  inner  life  and  the  outward  ministry  of  ils  followers. 
(Jhrist,  its  founcier,  Ldorilied  service  and  lifted  it  in  his  <iwn  experience  to  the 
dignity  of  sacrifice.  In  the  liglil  of  Christ's  example  service  becomes  an 
honor,  a  privilege,  and  a  moral  triumph;  it  is  consummated  and  crowned  in 
sacrifice. 
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One  oIliiT  wind  ri>ni|ik'li's  llic  loilc.  It  is  /■]/7i>i;'s/ii/<,  uf  wliich  llic 
spirit  of  (juil  ih  llic  liji'sscij  im'iiiimi.  M  is  ;i  wcmi  wjiicli  IniMliu's  the 
.swi'clist  lii>|)i',  Mlu'yfsis  llic  tlii)insl  |)l  i\  iifi;!',  ami  siniinls  tlic  liiyliL'sl  lii's- 
tiny  of  the  C'hristiiiii. 

'I'liis,  Ihcii,  is  t!_c  iiH'ssam'  wliiiii  Cliiisliaiiily  signals   lo  (ili\(.M-   rcliuimi.-. 
as  it  f;rcct>;  thfiii  to-dav:     I'aliicrliood,   i)i(iliicM  hood,   lediiiiplion,  incania 
tioii,  atonciiieiit,  (.haiailiT,  scivici',  fclhiv. .ship. 

It  lemaiiis  lo  he  said  tiiat  Chrisli.mitv  throui;h  the  iiuiividuai  sceli:-  to 
reach  society.  It:,  aim  is  lirst  tlie  man,  llien  iiieii.  It  is  pledyed  to  do  foi 
tlie  rice  what  it  does  for  llie  indi\  idnai  11, an. 
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VWK  MISSION  OK   PKO'I"KSrAN'riSM    IN    TURKKV. 

1!V     111!',    ]\K\.    M.\KlilK(Ps    Ii;n\ihis. 

I'rolcstanlistn  has  l\ad  ,t,'rial  and  palpalile  lesiiUs  ainoiiL;  llie  .\rnu man 
("iiristians,  wlio  are  considered  leaders  ainoiiLf  the  .V.iatics,  and  wiio  at  the 
be,i,'iniiini,'  of  llie  Christian  era  accepted  ( 'hristiauily,  i)oth  individuallv  and 
also  as  a  nation,  and  they  have  to  liiis  ila\  kept  (Jhristianiiv  in  tiie  National 
t;hurch.  Seeinj,'  these  facts,  missionaries  of  the  .\nierican  Hoard  began  to 
preach  among  them  acceptably,  and  to  establish  evangelical  churches,  so 
that  among  the  40,000  I'roteslaiits  of  Turkey  30,000  are  Armenians,  a,s  wdl 
as  three-fourths  of  the  evangelical  I'rotestant  churches. 

Protestantism  is  an  incentive  to  mental  development  and  ideas  of  lib 
erty.  Therefore  its  results  are  geneia'iy  seen,  first,  upon  mental  education. 
It  is  so  among  the  peo|)les  in  Turkey.  The  Christians  in  Turkey,  and 
e'-.pecially  the  Armenians,  began  to  think  and  speak  freely  and  bol  llv  upon 
religious  subjects.  'They  kTiew  that  to  do  this  r.operly  they  niust  have 
learning  about  all  important  subjects.  'Tlierel'.^re  those  who  are  working 
among  them  paid  great  attention  to  the  work  of  satisfying  their  minds.  'The 
result  is  apparent  in  the  common  scliools,  in  the  education  of  girls,  and 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries  which  are  to  ba  found  in  'I'urkev. 

'l"iiree-(|uarters  of  a  century  ago  there  were  only  a  few  places,  even  in 
the  larger  cities  of  'Turkey,  which  could  be  called  schools.  Half  a  century 
ago  such  schools  were  established  even  in  the  smallest  cities.  Sin  e  a 
ipiarter  of  a  century  schools  were  opened  even  in  villages,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Protestants  are  proportionately  more  numerous. 

It  was  the  result  of  these  schools  that  adults  in  general  began  to  read 
and  the  voung  to  go  to  school  ;  new  textbooks  were  introduced,  new  sv.--- 
tems  of  c'lucalion  and  new  methods  of  administration. 

I'riilcslanI  missions  liave  rendered  great  services  for  higher  eihualion. 
.Mio'.ll    sixtv    vears   ago  there   was  need    fur  .1    lai>.;c  ii'iir.lK'r  of    Pnitv.'itaii* 
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preaclu'is.  Sd  iiiidci'  the  care  of  Dr.  Cyiiis  llaniliii,  a  lii^li  slIuidI  was 
opened  for  young  men  where  lessons  were  given  on  seientilie  and  religious 
subjects.  Tills  institution  excited  the  einulalmn  of  Roman  (.'atholic  mission- 
aries and  other  (hrislian  comnuniities,  who  also  eslai)lished  high  schools  in 
the  larger  cities.  The  government  also  heeanic  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  sucli  a  higher  education,  and  e.stahlished  institutions  for  young  men  where 
languages,  science  anil  arts  are  taught.  In  this  way,  every  city  now  has  its 
iiigli  school,  and  even  college  ;  the  I'rotestant  institutions  almost  everywhere 
being  the  first  and  most  im[)ortant. 

The  missionaries  began  to  work  for  the  peo|)le.  They  learned  their 
modern  languages  and  translated  the  15ible  into  them.  As  a  residl  of  ltd'* 
modern  Armenian  began  to  be  used  in  our  religious  services.     'I  h'  1    >i- 

ant  jieopie  began  to  use  in  family  worship  and  public  piavt  the  modern 
language.  I'reacliers  began  to  write  in  the  collo(|ui,.i  langu^i^e  letters  to 
their  people.  The  missionaries  started  a  periodic^d  public.i'.tion  calleil 
Traniiry  of  Useful  Iiifonuntiou.  which,  by  its  excellent  inoderii  Ann  iiian, 
became  an  example  for  other  i)ublicatious.  Modern  .\rmenian  l>ccam«r  a 
literary  language,  was  developed  and  enriched  rapidly  so  that  even  those  of 
the  nation  who  love  the  ancient  language  were  comi)eli'-d  to  use  the  modern 
in  all  things  except  the  services  of  the  church 

Thus  the  common  people  found  mfiny  useiul  publications  which  they 
cor.ld  understand,  and  began  to  acquire  the  habit  of  reading.  Children  con- 
tinued their  studies  when  thev  left  school.  Many  engaged  in  the  work  ot 
writing  and  translating  novels  and  other  books.  It  became  the  dutv  of  the 
missionaries  to  give  to  these  people  religious  and  moral  truths  through  their 
publications,  liooks  were  published  on  scientihc,  historical  and  popular 
subjects.  The  educated  people  began  to  study  the  scriptures  with  reverence 
and  found  them  pifl)lished  by  the  Bible  societies  in  the  twenty  languages  used 
in  Turkey.  The  American  IJible  Society  has  begun  to  do  a  work  which 
merits  specially  the  gratitude  of  the  Armenian  people,  namely,  publication 
of  the  Uible  in  the  ancient  Armenian  language,  which  is  used  in  the  National 
Church. 

'The  people  of  Turkey  are  generally  conservative,  especially  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  matters.  But  Protestantism  proved  mightier  than  ritual- 
ism, especially  among  the  .\rmenian  Christians.  Among  them,  ceremonies 
and  rites  that  were  considered  sacred  were  either  abandoned  or  kept  with  a 
new  meaning.  For  example,  the  lenten  fast  was  abandoned  and  otner  fasts 
moderated.  They  do  not  now  go  on  pilgrimages  to  obtain  salvation.  'They 
do  not  worship  the  pictures  of  saints  and  sacred  things,  but  they  use  them  as 
things  of  excellent  value.  Such  reformations  are  preparations  for  greater 
internal  reformation. 

The  morality  of  the  Christian  connnunities  has  been  elevated.  In  the 
presence  of  corrupting  inthiences  even  the  youth  are  well  behaved  and 
modest,  more  than  the  men  of  a  few  generations  ago.     Through  the  Gospel 
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and  the  labors  of  those  who  advocate  abstinence  and  simplicity,  manv  vi>uni{ 
men  vrduntarily  abandon  the  use-of  intoxicatint,'  drinks  and  even  smoking. 
Our  younf{  women,  too,  do  not  favor  following  the  fashions  as  much  as  they 
would  naturaliv  under  the  circumstances.  Truthfulness,  honesty  and  faith- 
fulness in  business  are  more  respected,  especially  among  ("hristians,  than 
they  were  a  centurv  ago.  The  spirit  of  charity  also  has  taken  root  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Christian  people.  Thev  give  ten  limes  more  than  those  who 
preceded  them,  ncU  only  for  churches  and  schools,  but  also  to  establish  insti- 
tutions for  the  poor,  orphanages  and  hospitals,  and  to  help  those  stricken  by 
famine  or  povertv  or  suffering  from  disasters. 

The  last  great  and  direct  fruit  nf  Protestantism  has  been  reformation  in 
the  heart  or  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Jly  the  leadership  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries and  the  efforts  of  native  ministers  in  half  a  century  tiiere  have  been 
established  in  Turkey  more  than  150  evangelical  rnitcslant  churches,  with 
more  than  15,000  living  members,  and  we  have  the  ^ure  ho|(e  llial  <lod  will 
raise  from  among  these  evangelists  full  of  spirit  and  fearless  reformers.  Hy 
their  efforts,  with  the  pre|)arati<iiis  so  far  made,  there  will  come  such  relig- 
ious reformation  among  the  .Armenians,  Greeks,  Bulgarians  and  Kopl 
churches  as  has  Ijeen  in  the  past  in  (Jermany  and  in  luigland.  Then  the 
(Jriental  Church  will  be  strengthened  with  a  new  life  and  youthful  spirit,  and 
will  join  hands  with  her  western  sister  church.  'I'hus  will  shine  with  a  gh;- 
riou.'-  ight  the  one  universal  Catholic  Church,  to  which  will  come  also  the 
non-Christian  nation  to  form  one  Hock  under  one  shepherd. 
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THE  LEADING  POWERS  SHAPING  RELIGION 
IN   1' RANGE. 

bV  KKV.  C    ISo.NET-MAfKV,  oK  i'.VUIS. 
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There  are  in  my  country  three  leading  (jowers  which  are  shaping  the 
future  religion  of  France  :  Roman  Catholicism,  Protestantism  and  Philos- 
ophy. 

I  will  very  little  of  the  lirst  one,  not  only  because  I  am  a  Protest- 

ant, but  al.-!**  i>ecause  this  power  is  weakening,  little  bv  little,  in  the  theo- 
logical and  religious  held.  The  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peojile 
are  n<)ininally  Catholic,  l)v  chance  of  birth  only.  They  don't  believt^  in  the 
dogmas  of  the  old  church  nor  use  its  sacraments  except  iii  some  extieme 
cases.  Most  of  tile  bishops  care  little  for  pieachiiiL'.  overloaded  as  thes  are 
by  the  nianav'enu-nt  of  things  temporal. 

This  capital  o(!ice  of  the  pulpit  is  generallv  |)erfonned  bv  members  of 
various  m<ma-tic  orders;  Jesuits  who  are  exerting  great  socia.  influence  bv 
the  confessional  and  by  educational  institutions  ;  Capuchins,  or  disciples  of 
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St.  Krancis,  whose  oratory  is  more  popular,  find  Dominicans,  anionj; 
wiiom  were  found  some  of  our  most  enlightened  scholars,  viz.,  the  hilu 
Lacordaire  and  Father  Didon,  who  is  still  living  and  is  principal  of  the 
important  college  of  Albert  le  Grand,  near  Paris. 

However,  among  French  Roman  Catholics  the  leading  power  belongs 
now  to  some  godly  and  highly  gifted  laymen,  viz.,  M.  Chesnelong,  presi- 
dent of  the  Roman  Catholic  congresses  ;  Comte  Albert  de  Mun,  formerly 
an  officer  in  the  army  and  now  lay  preacher,  who  originated  the  clubs  for 
working  people  and  is  helping  in  many  charities ;  Comte  Melchior  de 
Vogue,  one  of  our  most  brilliant  writers,  who  was  just  now  elected  as  a 
deputy  to  the  house  of  representatives.  I  le  is  a  leading  connoisseur  in 
Russian  literature,  and  is  most  beloved  by  the  students  of  our  Paris  Univer- 
sity.    He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  our  neo-Christian  revival. 

Of  F'rench  Protestantism  I  will  say  but  few  words,  not  because  we  are 
a  small  minority  in  our  country.  Indeed,  the  value  of  a  church  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  its  faithful,  but  by  the  fervor,  morality  and 
truthfulness  of  their  ideals;  since  there  were  religions  on  earth  there  were 
minorities  which  have  led  the  religious  world.  No  I  I  should  have  toti 
much  to  say  of  the  works  of  I^rotestantism  in  my  country.  But  go  to  the 
Manufactures  Puilding  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  the  liberal  arts  section  of 
economical  science,  ask  for  the  golden  book  of  French  Protestantism  and 
you  will  find  therein  full  information  on  the  charities,  associations  forniutual 
help  and  s[)iritual  work  o;  our  people.  Thus  I  hope  you  will  ascertain  that 
French  Protestants  have  not  degenerated  from  their  glorious  forefathers,  the 
Huguenots. 

Second,  the  concentration  in  our  capital  by  the  side  of  our  Protestant 
faculty  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  undenominational  partv.  When  peo- 
ple saw  Albert  Reville  am'  J.  Foucpie  lecturing  at  the  College  de  France  ; 
A.  Viguie  and  Waddington,  Jalabert  and  Planchon  teaching  in  our  Paris 
University  ;  Rabier,  the  philosopher,  acting  as  general  director  of  our  stJ- 
ondary  public  education  ;  F.  Uuisson,  I*".  Pecant  and  J.  Steeg  organizing  our 
primary  schools  and  training  colleges  (mostly  according  to  the  American 
plan  of  education),  they  understood  that  there  was  in  liberal  Protestantism 
a  pregnant  seed  of  scientitic  improvement,  of  ethical  and  educational  pm- 
gress :  they  ascertained  this  truth — that  there  is  a  logical  connection 
between  nonconfcssionalist  Protestantism  and  self-government. 

Third,  however,  the  fact  which,  perhaps,  has  had  the  largest  share  in 
the  magic  spell  exercised  by  modern  Protestantism  on  public  opinion,  is  the 
unconcealed  sympathy  shown  for  us  by  many  of  our  celebrated  writers.  It 
will  bt  sufficient  to  (|uote  the  iu\nies  of  Michelet  and  (Juinet,  (  harles  de 
Uemusat  and  Prevostl'ai.idol,  Henri  Martin  anil  Fuueiie  I't-lk-lan,  Krnest 
Kenan  and  Henri  Taine.  Those  leaders  (if  French  lii>lorv,  pliil<isi)|jhv  and 
criticism  not  onlv  bestowed  the  greatest  encmniums  on  PrDiestaiilisin  .iiid  vin- 
dicated, in  some  cases  of  intolerance,  the  rights  of  our  church,  but  some  mar- 
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ricil  I'rote.slant  ladies  j^'ot  for  their  clilKlren  (he  henefit  of  l)il)lical  iiistniclioii. 
Kvcii  the  late  I'revost-l'aradol,  in  his  pieface  to  the  new  edition  of  Samuel 
Vincent's  "Views  on  Protestantism"  (1859),  prophesied  the  tinal  victory  of 
Calvinistic  Christianity  over  Roman  Catli(<licism. 

Whatever  else  may  he,  it  is  certain  that  Christianity  will  have  to  take 
into  account  philosophy,  vi/.,  the  free  religious  thougiit.  There  are  in  France 
four  or  five  ^'reat  schools  of  philosophv  the  positivist  school,  originated 
by  August  Cointe  and  Littre,  which  has  gained  gr<iun(l  among  the  medical 
men,  the  scientists  and  working  classes,  with  J'ierre  I.atitte  for  its  leader; 
the  empiric  school,  of  which  'i'.  II.  Rihaut  is  the  representative  man;  the 
si)iritualist  school,  originated  hv  \'ictor  Cousin,  and  now  represented  l>y  CI. 
Simon,  F.  Janet,  Lachelier;  the  critical  school,  originated  by  Charles 
Kenouvier  and  represented  bv  I'illon,  editor  of  the  Criliijiie  riiilosot^hique, 
and  the  idealistic  school,  independent  of  official  creed  and  of  which  Krnest 
Renan  and  J.  Uarmestetter  are  representative  men. 

Of  these  different  schools  the  first  two  care  nothing  for  religion.  The 
two  following  only  give  marks  (jf  respect  and  svmpalhy  to  Christianity ;  but 
the  last  took  the  deejjest  interest  in  and  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on 
religious  thought  in  France.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  more 
detail  on  the  last  school,  and  es|)ecially  (jn  its  late  leader,  !'',rnest  Renan.  I 
would  not  stand  for  everv  word  of  Renan's  books.  1  am  of  opinion  that  he 
has  failed  Iti  interpreting  Christ's  ethical  chaiacter,  and  that  he  has  |)ub- 
lished  in  late  vears  too  manv  things  which  were  rather  the  offspring  of  his 
fancv  or  of  familiar  chat  than  the  results  of  mature  retlection.  However, 
on  the  whole  he  was  a  mo>t  learned  and  resi)ectable  man,  loving  and  tender 
brother,  good  husband,  excellent  father. 

He  was  a  religious  thinker  and  procured  a  Christian  teaching  for  all 
liis  children.  lie  was  a  faithful  friend  and  benevolent  to  every  suffering 
soul,  but  he  could  not  agree  to  any  Christian  creed.  He  had  sacrificed  his 
livelihood  and  even  a  brilliant  career  in  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  for 
reasons  of  sincerity,  and  having  rejected  the  pope's  authority  he  was  not 
willing  to  submit  to  ai.v  other. 

(iod  does  not  re\"al  himself  through  wonders;  he  revals  himself 
through  the  heart.  Therefore  in  Renan's  eves  the  groundwork  of  religion 
IS  the  ethical  sense. 

For  this  ethical  basis  Kenan  was  indebted  to  his  Christian  niothei  and 
sister  and  the  religious  Iraininsr  of  lii>  chiklhood  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries  of  Treguier  iiid  Sulpice.  If  the  first  |)iirt  of  Renan's  faith  ^vas 
positive,  the  second  was  a  neualive.  lie  did  not  admit  llie  supernatural 
belief  in  wonders.  His  reason  was  lliat  sucii  belief  is  incompatible  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  iiiateiial  world  so  fai  .is  tliev  are  kuow  n  to  modern 
science,  lie  diij  iiol  u  iect  the  sii|jei  ii.ilui  al  in  ■<,,  bii'  lir  ~;iid  lli.il  none  o| 
the  so-called  mir.ules  were  proved  b\  satisfactorv  tesliiiioiiies. 

Now,  as  to  Kenun'^  opinion  about  the  person  ol  Jesus   C'hr;sl  and   the 
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outlook  of  Cliristianily,  here  arc  his  words  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  "  Life 
of  (.hrist":  " 'I'he  jjerfect  idealism  of  Christ  is  the  hii,'!iest  rule  of  the 
uiisellish  and  virtuous  life,  lie  has  created  the  heavenly  home  of  all  pure 
souls."  "  We  oUL;ht  thus  to  place  Jesus  at  the  hi>,diest  top  of  human  great- 
ness." "The  sublime  person  we  mavcall  divine,  not  in  the  sense  that  he 
has  al)sorl)eil  every  divine  life  but  that  he  brou^dlt  mankind  the  nearest  to 
the  divine  ideal In  him  wa>  condensed  every  i;ooil  and  noble  ele- 
ment of  our  nature.  Nobodv  has  ever,  as  much  as  he  did,  sacriliced  the 
meanness  of  self  love  to  the  gfK.d  of  mankind.  I'nreservedly  devoted  to 
his  faith,  he  has  trani])led  on  all  joys  of  the  home,  on  all  worldly  cares,  and 
by  his  heroic  will  Jesus  has      n(|uered  for  us  heaven." 

At  last  Iiere  is  Kenan's  o|)inion  of  the  outlook  of  Christianity:  "  There 
are  in  Chrisiianily,  as  it  results  from  the  preaching  and  the  ethical  type  of  its 
Founder,  the  seeds  of  every  improvement  of  mankind.  lOxcej)!  the  scientilic 
spirit,  which  Jesus  could  not  have,  nothing  is  lacking  for  his  religion  to  be 
the  pure  kingdom  of  Cod.  lie  cannot  be  surjiassed.  His  W(irshi|)  will 
unceasingly  grow  young  again.  His  life  will  bring  into  the  most  beautiful 
eyes  tears  which  will  never  dr\'  up;  his  sufferings  will  move  the  best  hearts; 
all  centuries  will  proclaim  that  among  the  sons  of  men  none  was  born  greater 
than  Jesus."  Such  was  Kenan's  testimony  to  'ihrist  and  to  Christianity.  Well, 
that  is  the  man  who  has  been  treatetl  as  an  atheist,  as  a  destroyer  of  all 
religion  and  as  an  enemy  of  Christ. 

Let  us  see  wdiat  are  the  outlooks  of  religifm  in  Lrance.  I  do  not  boast 
of  being  a  prophet,  but  so  far  as  I  am  ac(|uainted  with  the  inmost  as|)irations 
of  my  country  I  dare  assert  these  three  points  : 

France  will  remain  a  Christian  nation,  the  land  of  .St.  Louis  and  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  of  Calvin  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Thus  the  twentieth  century  will 
not,  as  was  frc<|uently  foretold,  see  the  decay  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  see  the  end  of  everv  temporal  religion,  of  every  church 
founded  on  social  or  political  authority  and  wanting  an  ethical  basis  or  free- 
tlom  of  conscience. 


PRIMITIVK  AND   I'ROSI'KC  riVK   l<KIJ(;i()LJS  L'NK  ).\ 
OF    THE   HUMAN   FAMILY. 

liv  Ki.v.  A.  (Jmkinkk. 

I.  As  there  was  originally  i>ut  oiiu  liiinian  family,  so  llicru  was  hut  one 
firimiiive  relifiioii.  Wlifii  diil  inaii  first  rocuivc  tiii^  riligimi  ?  At  the  verv 
instant  wiien  the  Creator  l)rcatlie(l  into  liini  llu;  iiniiiniial  .suul,  llii'  ultmi  of 
religion  was  implanted  in  his  iinnost  naliUL'.  I'lie  ^'reat  naturalist,  A.  do 
(Juatrefages,  declares  on  this  point:  "Tlif  result  of  inv  investigation  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  at  which  Sir  John  i.uMiock  and  M.  SainI  llilaire 
have  arrived.  Ohiiged,  in  my  course  of  instruction,  to  review  all  human 
races,  I  have  sought  atheism  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  in  the  highest.  \Vc 
nowhere  meet  with  atheism  except  in  an  (■rrati<-  cunililinii.  In  (.very  place, 
and  at  all  times,  the  mass  of  populations  have  escaped  it;  wc  nowhere  lind 
either  a  great  human  race,  or  even  a  division  however  unimporlant  of  that 
race,  professing  atheism.  I  have  pioceeded  and  funned  \\\\  innchisions — 
exclusively  as  a  Hn/iiiu/isf,  whose  chief  i'iin  is  to  seek  for  and  ^\.\W  ftir/s." 

We  reject  the  unfounded  assum()tioM  that  the  religious  facullv  of  man 
has  been  gradually  evolved  fnjui  some  ani.nal  ta.idiics,  hut  ni.iinl;iin  lli.il  Mke 
reason  itself  of  \vhii:li  it  is  the  complement,  it  vas  a  ])rimilive  gift  of  his 
Creator.  Besides  we  have  reason  to  believe,  not  only  ori  the  authoritv  of  the 
inspired  books,  but  also  froi..  reliable  historical  data,  that  ihc  |niniilivc  hunuiii 
familv  were  not  only  endowed  with  the  religious  faculty,  but  that  Ihcv  had 
also  received  particularrevelations  from  their  Cre.itor,  the  .iciiuisilion  of  which 
transcended  the  abilities  of  their  merely  natural  faculties. 

II.  How  was  this  primitive  religious  union  of  the  human  familv  lost? 
With  the  gradual  numerical  increase  of  mankind,  it  became  necessar\'  that 
tribe  after  tribe  separate  itself  to  an  independent  exisleiuc.  Tlie  (■oncc[>linii 
of  God  became  graduallv  obscured  or  distorted  bs'  the  graduallv  changing 
general  mental  conce[)tions  of  these  various  tribes.  To  the  same  Ccid,  often 
different  names  were  given,  and  gradually  the  dilfcrcnt  names  wcic  considered 
to  tlenote  different  gods.  Ood  was  often  honored  under  dillerent  svmbols. 
With  this  fundamental  belief  in  (jod,  al.--<>,  other  religious  beliefs,  for  insUmce, 
concerning  prayer,  sacrifice,  or  lie  stale  of  immoi'.dilv,  were  giaduall\- 
changed  and  vitiated.  \'et  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  |)olylhei.-in  .lud  idolatrv, 
the  precious  germs  of  religion,  the  belie!  in  the  existence  of  invisible  siiperioi' 
beings,  their  active   interest   in   the   affairs   of  men,  the   voice  of   conscien<  e 
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llu;  sciiliincnts  llicinsclvcs  wx-  must  |)rof()im(lly  respect  as  a  yift  <if  (1(»1  even 
ill  the  lowest  savaije  or  fetieh-worsliiijer. 

III.  hut  (lod's  fatherly  han<l  is  alieady  leading  iiis  once  separated 
children  together.  A  unilieation  <if  the  human  family  is  K<''"K  '">.  '''^ 
lapiditv  and  extent  nf  which,  even  a  hundred  years  ai;ii,  no  mortal  woulii 
have  dreamed  of.  \'et  one  ,i<reat  achievement  remains  to  lie  accomplished, 
namely,  to  crown  the  work  c)f  the  unilieation  of  the  human  family  with  the 
heaven-j,'iven  l)le.ssin^{s  of  relii^'ious  unitv. 

The  one  univer.sal  reliifion,  to  fulfill  its  mission,  must  he  endowed  with 
the  following  characteristics  : 

I.  It  must  lie  true,  that  is,  in  full  liaiinoiiv  with  itsell  and  llie  iiilire 
universe,  the  Creator  and  all  his  works. 

J.  It  must  welcome  .ind  lend  to  assimilate  as  coniini,'  fromdoil,  all 
thai  is  really  true,  good  and  beautiful,  wiierever  found;  in  nature,  in  art,  in 
science,  in  |)hiloso|jhy;  and  in  human  culture,  civilization  and  progress. 

3.  It  must  satisfy  all  the  nobler,  higher  aspirations  implanted  by  Cod  in 
the  soul  <if  man. 

4.  It  must  lie  |)rovide(i  with  such  credentials  as  will  satisfy  intelligent 
men  that  it  is  indeed  the  one  true  religion  of  (iod. 

What  can  and  should  we  all  do  toward  |)romoting  religious  union 
among  ourselves?  Keeping  in  mind  tiiat  the  one  true  religion  must  be  God- 
given,  as  frail  human  reason  has  proved  it.self  throughout  human  history  as 
utterly  incompetent  to  produce  anv  religion  which  can  satisfy  mankind,  we 
must  seek  devoutly  and  earnesth-  for  the  religion  which  alone  has  all  the 
characteristics  which  the  one  true  religion  of  n\ankind  must  have.  Witii 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  mists  and  clouds  of  prejudices,  ignorances 
and  antipathies,  there  will  be  alwavs  more  clearly  seen  the  heavenly,  majes- 
tic outlines  of  that  house  of  God,  prepared  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  for 
all  to  see,  into  which,  as  Isaias  foretold,  "all  nations  shall  How,"  and  count- 
less many  on  entering  will  be  surprised  how  it  was  possible  that  they  had 
no  sooner  recognized  this  true  home  for  all  under  Ciod,  in  which  they  so 
often  professed  to  believe  when  they  reverently  called  it  by  its  I'roviden- 
tially  given  and  preserved  name,  known  all  over  the  world—''  i"he  Holy 
Catholic  Church." 
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TIIK  WORLD'S   KKLKJIOUS  DKI',  I'  l()  AMKRICA. 

lis'  (KI.IA    r.  WniM.l.l.V,  Ml    <  ;iM,\  \,   I  I.I.I  N(  US. 

I'hc  worlil's  rtlit{i((iis  (li.'l>l  in  AiiuMii;i  i.s  ilcliiu'il  in  niic  wonl,  ( )|(|)iir- 
llinity.  'I'lic  lilii'ity  ini'ii  liail  known  uiilv  a^alll^tanl  iilcal  li.ul  iinw  itMclicd 
llic  ^ta.i^'L'  iif  piarlii.il  i'\|)ciinK'nl. 

Il  i.s  Inic  if  \vc  liy  In  fslinialu  llii.s  ikKt  iii  Ion  ,lll^lla^•l  Icnns  wi;  shall 
lincl  \vc  liavi;  mailc  a  spuiial  <  onliilnilinn  nl  no  niu  in  ilfi,'rci'  in  liolli  ini;n 
anil  idiMS.  W'c  have  had  mii  lhi.-ii|iij.;iaii.--  nf  natiunal  and  wmld  wide  fame, 
ini'll  <il  Ihc  liinliesl  lL-ainini(  thi'ii  ai,'c  alfurdol,  of  idiisui  r.iled  lises  aixl 
liniad  unik'r.staiidini,'.  |!iil  each  u(  lhe>e  >lands  lor  a  fre.sji  ami  slront,'er 
utleianee  of  a  |)rinei|)le  or  inediod  of  thought  aheadv  well  uiider.stood, 
rather  than  lor  aiiv  orii^iiial  iliseoverv.  I'lie  discovery  of  America  did  not 
so  ninch  mark  the  era  of  holier  discoveries  in  tiie  iimImi  of  ideas  as  it  |)ro- 
vided  a  chance  for  the  a|i|)licatioii  of  the>e  ideas.  i'lie  eoiidilions  were 
new,  tile  experiinelit  of  si'lf  i,'overnineiit  was  new,  under  which  all  the  lesser 
cx|)eriments  in  reliL;ious  faith  ami  |)ractice  were  carried  on;  Imt  the  tliini;  to 
lie  tried,  the  ideal  to  he  testeil,  that  was  well  understood.  Thcv  knew  what 
they  wanted,  those  stanch  and  d.irini,'  ancestors  of  ours.  "  .\s  the  |)ili.;iims 
landeil,"  says  Itancroft,  "their  institutions  were  already  perfected.  I  )enio- 
cratic  liberty  and  Christian  worship  at  once  e.xi.sted  in  America." 

It  would  he  hard  to  say'wiien  or  where  the  i,'ifl  of  liherty  was  lirst 
bestowed  on  man.  Prof.  John  I'iske,  in  his  iJiscovery  of  .\inerica,  shows 
how  after  repeated  experiments  .iiid  failures,  each  leadiiii;  to  the  linal  tri- 
uni|)ii,  no  one  staiuiiiiL;  for  that  triumph  nioiic,  diis  discovers'  was,  in  his 
own  words,  "not  a  slnitle  event  but  a  i,'iadual  |jrocess."  Still  more  arc  the 
moral  achievements  of  mankind  "  ).;radual  processes,"  not  "sini,'le  events." 
To  say  therefore  that  .Vinerica's  contribution  U>  the  race  lies  less  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  principle  of  liberty  than  in  the  opportunity  to  test  and  a|)ply  this 
principle,  is  to  say  en(jui;h.  Whatever  the  relii,'ious  consciousness  of  man 
had  j,fained  in  belief  or  cimviction  was  ours  to  l)ei,'in  wiili.  This  adult  stage 
of  thought  in  which  our  national  life  l)et,'aii  ciejirived  us  of  many  of  those 
poetic  and  picturescjue  elements  which  belong  to  earlier  forms  of  thought. 
The  faith  of  the  new  world,  being  I'rotestant,  aggressively  and  doginatically 
Protestant  at  times,  felt  itself  obliged  to  <lis|)ense  with  the  large  body  of 
stored  and  storied  literature  gathered  i)y  mother  church,  and  thus  impover- 
ished itself  in  the  effective  (jreseiitation  of  the  truths  it  held  so  dear.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  the  Puritan  ideal  was  allied  to  the  Israelitish  ;  in  both 
we  (ind  the  same  stern  insistence  on  practical  righteousness  as  a  funda- 
mental  re(juireiuent  of  the  religious  life.     Personal  integrity,  this  was  the 
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root  III  llic  I'liillMii  iiloal  ill  |iiililit'  :inil  private  lifo,  unc  \vlii<  ii  lliis  iialiitn 
iiiii>l  imiliiuio  III  iiliM'iM'  if  It  \Miiilii  |iiiisii<'i-,  wliii.li  will  pmsc  its  miiv  lii.ss 
iiiiil  ik^limliiiii  III  i,L;niii('. 

Ilaiiil  ill  liaiiil  till-  Iwii  iili'als  of  heavenly  liiiili,  frri'<Itiin  ami  ijiiiiiIir'ss, 
have  teij  the  slepN  nl  nun  ilnwii  lln'  lnrlnnns  path  uf  llienlugical  exiierinient 
aiKJ  trial  nut  ninler  tlu'  liiiie  npen  nl  a  pun;  ami  natunil  rellKion.  Wlicre 
exce|)t  ntiiler  ri'|Mililiian  rule  can  llie  experiineiil  su  well  lie  tiieil  uf  a  personal 
reliKioii,  haseil  on  no  aiitlionty  Init  lliat  of  liic  tnilli,  limlini,'  its  .suiutioii  in 
the  hinnnn  heart,  ilenionstratinff  itself  in  deeds  of  practical  hclprtilncss  and 
),'(ioil  wdl  .•"  If  tile  wciild's  relit,'ioiis  deht  to  America  lies  in  this  tlioiiulil  of 
opportiinitv  or  reliijion  applied,  it  is  a  delit  the  future  will  disclose  more 
than  the  past  has  disclosed  it.  If  mirs  is  the  opportunity,  ours  is  still  more 
the  oliliijation.  Privilege  does  iiol  i,'o  wilhout  responsihllity ;  wiierc  much 
is  Ijesluwed  much  is  ici|uiied. 
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TllK     CONPAtr     OF     CHRISTIAN     AND     HINDU 

THOLKillT:   POINTS  OK   I.IKKNKSS  AND 

OK    ("ON'i'RASr. 

I3y  Rf.v,  IsDnr.Rr  A.  IIi'Mk,  or  Nkw  IIavi.n,  Conn. 

When  Chrislian  and  I  Imdii  lliniii,du   lirst   came   inlo  coiilacl   in   India, 
neither  understood   I'acli  other.      This   was   for  two   reasons:  one  outwanl, 
the  other  inward.      The  outward  reason  was  this:    The  ("hrislian  saw  Hin- 
duism at  its  Worst.      I'olytheisin,   idnlatry,  a  inytholoi,'y  ex|)lained   liy  the' 
Hindus  themselves  as  teachini,'  puerilities  and  sensualilies  in  its  many  del-  | 
ties,  caste  rani|>ant,  iijnorance   \vi(lesprea<l   and   jirofounil     these  are  what  , 
the  Christian  llrsl  saw  ami  supposed  to  lie  all  of  Hinduism. 

The  outward  reason  why  the  Hindu  at  first  contact  with  ('liristiaiiit\- 
failed  to  understand  it  was  this  ;  Speakinij  i,'enerally,  every  child  of  Hindu 
parents  is  of  course  a  Hiiidii  in  ielii,'ioii,  whatever  his  inmost  thou.i,'lits  or 
his  conduct.  The  Hindus  had  never  conceived  of  such  an  anomaly  as  an 
un-Mindii  child  of  Hindu  parents.  Much  less  had  they  conceived  <if  an 
unchristian  man  from  a  country  where  C'hristianity  was  the  religion.  See- 
ing the  early  comers  from  the  West  killing  the  cow,  eating  lieef,  drinking 
wine,  sometimes  impure,  sometimes  liullving  the  mild  Indian,  the  Hindu 
easily  supposed  that  these  men  Irom  a  country  where  Christianity  was  the 
religion,  were  Christians.  In  ciinse(|uence  they  despised  what  they  sup- 
posed was  the  Christian  religion.  They  did  not  know  t!\it  in  truth  it  was 
the  /«(■/•  of  Christianity  which  they  were  despising.  Even  in  truly  Christian 
men  they  saw  things  which  seemed  to  them  unlovelv.  As  at  hrst  explained, 
the  Christian  had  formed  an  opinion  of  Hinduism  that  it  was  wholly  and 
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fearfully  evil.  Therefore,  when  he  spoke  severely  of  all  Hinduism  and 
undertook  to  supplant  it  by  Christianity,  this  was  resented  by  the  Hindu. 
When  any  one  say.s  that  another  man's  religion  is  imperfect  or  insufficient, 
and  tries  to  convert  him,  for  this  very  reason  the  followers  of  the  second 
man's  religion  all  think  the  worse  of  the  first  man,  and  of  his  religion  too. 
Mo,  ;over,  Christianity  was  to  the  Hindu  the  religion  of  the  conquerors  of 
his  country.  For  this  outward  reason,  at  the  first  contact  of  Christian  and 
Hindu  thought  neither  understood  the  other. 

But  there  was  an  additional,  an  inward  reason  why  they  did  not  under- 
stand each  other.  It  was  the  very  diverse  nature  of  the  Hindu  and  the 
western  mind.  The  Hindu  mind  is  supremely  introspective.  It  is  an 
ever  active  mind  which  has  thought  about  most  things  in  "the  three 
worlds,"  heaven,  earth,  and  the  nether  world.  But  it  has  seen  them  through 
the  eye  turned  inwardly,  and  has  therefore  seen  everything  through  intro- 
version. The  faculities  of  imagination  and  of  abstract  thought,  the  faculties 
which  depend  least  on  external  tests  of  validity,  are  the  strongest  of  the 
mental  powers  of  the  Hindu.  The  Hindu  mind  cares  little  for  any  facts, 
except  inward,  ideal  ones.  When  other  facts  conflict  with  such  conceptions 
the  Hindu  disposes  of  them  by  calling  them  illusions. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  Hindu  mind  is  its  intense  longing  for 
comprehensiveness.  "  There  is  but  one  and  no  second,"  is  the  most  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  philosophical  Hinduism.  So  controlling  is  the  Hindu's 
longing  for  unity  that  he  places  contradictory  things  side  by  side  and 
serenely  calls  thcni  alike  .  r  the  same. 

In  marked  contrast  the  western  mind  is  practical  and  logical.  First  and 
foremost  it  cares  for  external  and  historical  facts.  It  needs  lo  f«//K'tf/^  the 
imagination,  it  naturally  dwells  on  individuality  and  differences  which  it 
knows.  It  has  to  wor'c  for  comprehension  and  unity.  Above  ail  it  recog- 
nizes that  it  sliiinld  act  as  it  thinks  and  believes.  How  then,  could  a  mind 
which  first  and  foremost  is  practical,  logical,  and  executive,  understand  .ind 
repeat  a  nii.id  which  cares  nothing  for  external  facts  or  for  consistency  ; 
which  <locs  not  think  that  it  niay  act,  nor  act  as  it  thinks? 

But  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  Father  of  both  Christian  and  Hindu, 
these  two  diverse  minds  came  into  contact.    Let  us  briefly  trace  the  result. 

Aj)art  from  disgust  at  the  unchristian  conduct  of  some  nif^n  from 
Chrisleiu'.ani,  when  the  Hindu  thinker  first  looked  at  Christian  thought,  he 
viewed  with  lofty  contempt  its  j)retensions  and  proposals. 

What !  a  religion  whose  great  Teacher  lived  on  earth  only  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago  offering  itself  for  the  allegiance  of  Hindus  whose  religion  was 
hoary  with  countless  cycles,  or  rather  was  without  beginning  or  end  I  How 
inferior  seemed  a  Bible  written  by  inspired  men  to  religious  books  believed 
to  have  issued  without  human  instrumentality  direct  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Infinite  I  When  the  Christian  spoke  of  inconsistencies  between  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Hindu  deities  and  of  immoralities  ascribed  to  such  in  their 
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own  popular  religious  books,  the  Hindu  calmly  replied  that  the  gods,  being 
a  superior  race,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  human  standards.  The  gods  could 
do  immoral  things  which  they  forbid  to  men  without  forfeiting  the  respect 
or  reverence  of  men.  When  the  Christian  said  that  idols  were  unworthy 
representations  of  God,  and  that  instead  of  helping  men  to  know  the  great 
Spirit  they  mislead  men  as  to  his  true  nature  and  character,  the  Hindu 
replied  that  since  God  is  everywhere,  he  is  in  the  idol,  and  that  "  Where 
there  is  faith  there  is  God." 

Sivnilarly  in  its  first  contact  with  Hinduism  the  western  mind  saw  only 
that  which  awakened  contempt  and  pity.  The  Christian  naturally  supposed 
the  popular  Hinduism  which  he  saw  to  be  the  whole  of  Hinduism,  a  system 
of  many  gods,  of  idols,  of  puerile  and  sometimes  immoral  mythologies,  of 
mechanical  and  endless  rites,  of  thorough-gomg  caste,  and  often  cruel  caste. 
The  Christian  reported  what  he  saw,  and  many  Christians  felt  pity.  In 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  western  mind  to  act  as  it  thinks,  and  under 
the  inspiration  of  Christian  motive,  Christians  began  efforts  to  give  Christian 
thought  and  life  to  India. 

Longer  and  fuller  contact  between  Christian  and  Hindu  thought  has 
caused  a  modification  of  first  impressions.  The  Hindu  has  been  more  and 
more  impressed  by  the  unexpected  power  of  Christian  thought  and  life.  It 
has  been  to  him  passing  strange  that  any  Hindu  of  good  caste  should  relin- 
quish the  ancient  religion  of  his  fathers  for  this  new  and  foreign  faith,  and 
thereby  suffer  the  dreadful  pains  of  becoming  an  outcast  from  all  he  had 
held  dear  on  earth.  Hut  the  thing  was  happening.  Moreover,  the  despised 
lower  classes  were  in  considerable  numbers  cmbracnig  the  new  faith  and 
being  benefited  intellectually,  socially  and  morally.  Then  the  Hindu 
characteristically  said,  "  After  all,  this  is  what  our  .scriptures  foretold,  that 
during  the  age  of  disorder  and  decay,  in  the  revolution  of  the  niightv  wheel 
of  fate,  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  western  peoples  should  supplant 
Hinduism."  .Vnd  so  the  Hindu  has  characteristically  offered  a  place  in  his 
pantheon  for  Jesus  Christ.  Other  Hindus,  taking  a  step  farther,  say  that 
essentially  Christianity  and  Hinduism  du  not  differ.  Others,  taking 
another  step,  say  that  Christianity  is  largely  borrowed  from  Hinduism,  and 
Christ  is  none  other  than  Krishna,  the  Christ  story  was  the  Krishna  story 
borrowed  and  modified  in  the  West.  There  is  no  historical  evidence  for 
this,  liut  it  seems  comprehensive  and  ideal.  ( >n  this  ground  alone  the 
Hindu  could  easily  believe  it. 

Hut  the  contact  of  Indi-i  with  the  West  for  half  a  century  has  been 
giving  the  subtle,  intros^)ective  Hindu  mind  a  roundness  and  a  soundness 
which  the  cycle  had  not  secured.  The  Hindu  mind  iias  begun  to  look  on 
the  outward,  as  well  as  the  inward,  and  to  understand  that  the  soul  of  man 
cannot  live  by  abstract  thought  alone. 

With  a  growing  historic  sense  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  (he  neces- 
sity  for  weighing   all  facts,   some    Hindus   have  seen   that   the   spiritual 
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cniicliiiicnl  uf  ilic  West  Iius  come  fruni  Jusiis  Chrisl,  and  tlu-v  have  asked 
wlullur  linlia  needs  liini  loo.  'I'lie  universality  and  .s|iiril\iality  of  His 
leacliintts,  llie  niMJe.slv  of  his  life  and  character,  and,  al)ove  all,  his  niatcii- 
less  power  to  connniiniealc  his  own  lift-  to  men,  have  attracted  tlie  attention 
anil  have  liei,'iin  to  coiutnand  the  honiaije  of  both  the  head  and  heart  uf 
India,  ranyinu  at  every  |)oint  from  honoring  him  as  a  great  religious  teacher 
to  lovini;  IrusI  in  him  as  ( iod  manifest  in  the  flesh,  llie  Saviour  of  mankind. 
No  longer  is  lliere  anywhere  in  India  conlemi)t  for  Christ  and  //is  Christian- 
ity, ['he  real  inieslion  is  how  far  is  he  to  modify  Hinduism.  I'rohahly  the 
majorilvof  the  more  liian  two  hundred  millions  of  Hindus  still  know  Chris- 
tianilN'  onlv  as  the  religion  of  their  rulers,  and  fancv  it  means  heef-eating, 
wine-drinking,  looking  ilown  on  the  |)co|)le  of  the  land,  and  calling  on 
Christ  as  lhe\'  call  on  Krishna.  The  heller  informed  classes  are  perplexed 
l)V  tile  nianv  seels  of  (  hristendom.  The  e<lucated  elasses  are  repelled  bv 
some  nnaltraclive  and  unchristian  wavs  of  presenting  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  educated  Hindu  now  believes  in  the  scientilic  spirit  of 
llie  West.  When  he  reads  tiiat  religious,  as  well  as  secular,  papers  and 
books  in  the  West  somelimes  represent  science  and  Christianity  as  in  con- 
tlicl,  lie  sup|)[ises  thai  Clirislianih'  maybe  unscienlilic.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
meehaniial  and  iinelliieal  leaehiiiiis  of  popular  Hinduism,  he  is  repelled 
fruiii  (  liiisliaiiily  by  mechanical  and  unethical  statements  about  Christ's 
relations  lo  men,  about  rclribiilioii,  about  the  liible  and  about  the  relations 
o(  Clii  islianily  to  llie  ethnic  relitiions  which  he  hears  Irom  soi/ir  Christians, 
liiil  many  llindiis  who  ilo  nol  lake  the  Christian  name  arc  reverencing  Jesus 
Chrisl  and  looking  In  him  for  help.  The  greatest  of  modern  Hindus,  v^'ho 
died  aboiil  eleven  years  ago,  but  never  look  the  t'hristian  name,  said  lo  me  : 
"  I  lie  objeel  ol    ni\  life  is  lo  lea<l  my  counlrvmen  to  Christ." 

I'liinii'g  now  lo  ihe  effect  on  Christian  Ihouglil  of  this  latter  contact 
Willi  I  liiidii  llimiglil  we  liml  a  belter  understanding,  first  of  the  history  of 
lliiidiiism  ami  iicnI  of  even  modern  Hinduism.  Nothing  is  known  truly 
unkss  it  is  known  historically,  l-'ifly  years  ago  neither  1 1  indii  nor  Christian 
could  give  a  comprehensive  and  rational  account  of  the  history  of  Hindu- 
ism. For  mole  IIkui  half  a  century  weslern  thought  has  been  studying  by 
the  scientilic  method  the  oiigin  and  growth  of  religious  ideas  and  practices 
in  India.  As  a  result  il  is  possible  now  to  understand  how  fetichism,  anim- 
ism, nature  worship,  hero  worship,  s|iiritual  worship  and  idolatry,  monothe- 
ism, polylheisir,  atheism  and  pantheism  are  all  a  part  of  what  is  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Hinduism:  how  idolatry  and  caste  and  the 
superstitions  of  modern  Hinduism  had  their  roots  in  better  things. 

In  view  of  this,  well  informed  Christians  are  taking,  from  f)ne  stand- 
point, a  more  encouraging  conception  of  what  (Jod,  the  universal  heavenly 
Father,  has  been  doing  for  his  Hindu  children.  Yet  no  less  has  become 
their  conviction  that  the  truths  of  Hinduism  need  to  find  their  complement- 
ary truths  ill  Chrisl,  and  al  o  lind  their  fullest  development  in  him.     Above 
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nil,  India  needs  the  power  which  Christ  gives  to  enable  men  to  live  by  the 
truth  which  they  may  apprehend. 

Ilisturical  study  has  shown  both  Christians  and  Hindus  that  there  are 
points  of  real  agreement  between  their  religions.  Vet  sometimes  both 
Christians  and  Hindus  have,  without  any  aderpiate  basis,  read  into  Hindu- 
ism not  a  little  of  Christian  thought. 

I  mention  now  points  of  .'ikenrss  between  Christian  and  Hindu  thought, 
liut  finst  I  draw  careful  attention  to  the  important  (|ualiHcation,  which  I 
will  soon  explain  more  fully,  that  the  likeness  is  often  more  largely  verbal 
than  essential. 

Both  Christian  and  Hindu  thought  recognize  an  Infinite  Being  with 
whom  is  bound  up  man's  rational  and  spiritual  life.  Both  magnify  the 
indwelling  of  this  Infinite  Being  in  every  part  of  the  universe.  Both  teach 
that  this  great  Being  is  ever  revealing  itself :  that  the  universe  is  a  unit,  and 
that  all  things  come  under  the  universal  laws  of  the  Intinite  :  that  to  men  the 
Infinite  especially  reveals  itself  as  "Word,"  because  the  word  is  the  chief 
human  expression  of  thought :  that  man  \  \  the  highest  element  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  nearest  allied  to  the  Infinite :  that  in  his  present  state  man  is 
not  only  in  an  imperfect  condition,  he  is  in  an  evil  plight :  that  the  invisible 
and  spiritual  is  man's  ultimate  goal  :  therefore,  that  the  soul  has  rightful 
authority  over  the  senses  :  that  jjresent  evil  is  transient :  that  s])iritual  gains 
are  to  be  won  only  through  suffering  :  that  the  Infinite  has  become  incarnate 
to  aid  men  to  attain  to  the  higher  good  :  that  the  higher  good  is  to  be  gained 
through  obedience  to  divine  conditions,  hence  obedience  is  the  foot  of  the 
soul :  that  faith,  seeing  the  invisible,  the  true  i)ehin'.l  the  apparent,  is  the  eye 
of  the  soul  :  yet  that  :i  love,  which  is  bevfuid  the  thought  of  constraining 
law,  is  higher  than  simple  obedience,  hence  love  is  the  wing  of  the  soul: 
that  moral  penalty  is  inevitable,  yd  that  there  are  remedial  energies  in  the 
universe:  that  prayer,  as  intercourse  of  man  with  (lod,  is  helpful :  that  after 
this  world  there  is  a  future  for  the  .-.oul  :  that  (he  Infinite  has  revealed  his  will 
to  man  through  scriptures  which  they  should  study  and  follow.  In  the  sacred 
books  of  both  religions  there  are  found  some  statements  of  ethics  not  very 
unlike. 

While  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  I  have  tried  to  show  that  both  Christian 
aiid  Hindu  thought  have  points  of  likeness  on  these  great  truths,  candor 
recpiiresme  now  tr)  make  a  very  ini))ortant  explanation  and  qualification  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  likeness.  In  very  truth  it  is  often  a 
7W(^<7/ correspondence,  more  than  essential  likeness  ;  sometimes  it  is  real, 
but  unconscious  agreement,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  illogical  disregard  of 
.' I indu  philosophy,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  teaching  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  who  through  his  Eternal  Word  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world. 

The  points  of  likeness  between  Christian  and  Hindu  thought  are  often 
verbal,  rathor  than   real,  because  the  dominating  philosophy  of  India  is, 
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what  (or  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  pure  pantheism,  with  all  its 
accompanying  doctiines  of  illusion,  fatalism  and  transmigration.  To  the 
Hindu  there  is  in  the  universe  but  one —call  it  i)eing,  call  it  essence,  call  it 
thing— there  is  but  one,  the  I'an,  the  All,  the  Universal  It,  Krahma.  No  man, 
no  thing  is  so  separated  from  it  as  to  have  been  created  by  if.  There  never 
has  been  creation,  only  emanation  from  the  Universal  It.  It  is  ignorance  to 
say  that  there  is  a  Ootl.  There  Is  no  essential  difference  lietween  man  and 
a  stone.  When  man  can  lose  consciousness  of  personality  and  say,  "Aham 
Krahma,"  i.  e.,  "  1  am  the  Universal  It,"  then  he  has  attained  true  wisdom 
and  his  true  goal ;  he  passes  from  conscious  existence  into  the  Universal  It. 

Hy  the  contact  of  Christian  and  Hindu  thought  each  will  help  the  other. 
Uy  seeing  all  the  truth  that  there  is  in  Hinduism  Christians  will  better 
appreciate  the  ceaseless,  loving  activity  of  God  in  all  time  for  all  men,  and 
'  .ice  better  appreciate  his  Fatherhood.  The  Hindu's  recognition  of  the 
immanence  of  God  in  every  part  of  his  universe  will  fiu!cken  the  present 
movement  of  western  thought  to  recognize  everywhere  a  present  and  a 
living  God.  The  Hindu's  longing  for  unity  will  help  the  western  mind  not 
only  to  admit  in  theory,  but  more  to  ap|)reciate  that,  since  there  is  but  one 
Infinite  Father,  his  universe  must  be  a  unit;  that  from  the  beginning  for- 
evermore  there  has  been  and  will  lie  one  plan  and  niic  purpose  from  the 
least  atom  to  the  highest  intelligence.  From  the  testiinimy  of  Hindu 
thought  Christians  will  more  ap|)reciate  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  and 
invisible  over  the  material  ainl  seen,  of  the  eternal  over  the  evaiicsienl. 

It  would  be  merely  senliiiieiilal  and  siiperdcial  to  think  that  C"liristian 
thought  had  not  somethini;  {.•iidamental  for  the  enrichment  of  Hindu 
thought  and  life.  It  is  trur  liisiKMoallv  and  scientiliially  in  the  experience 
of  every  man  of  the  raee  tli;i!  all  mir  knowledge  begins  with  lie  material 
and  partial,  and  only  by  develnpnient  grows  into  the  spiritual  an<l  universal. 
The  Christian  st  itement  of  this  liistorical,  ])hilnsopliiepl  truth  is  in  Christ's 
words:  "  Noman  knowetli  the  Father  but  the  .Son, ami  he  to  whom  I'le  Son 
shall  reveal  him,"  /'.  t\,  the  niiknown  is  to  be  explaineti  and  understood  by 
the  known,  God  bv  man.  God  as  I'alherean  only  be  understood  by  the  lilial 
relatioji.  According  to  Jesus  Christ  neither  Oriental  nor  ( )cci(lental  can  truly 
know  God  as  Father,  except  by  the  liel|t  of  him  who  was  the  Son  of  Cod 
and  the  Son  of  Man. 

Therefore  by  its  eoiitael  with  Christian  thought,  Hindu  thought  and  life 
will  be  preeminently  enriched,  first  by  that  su])reme  revelation  of  God  and  of 
man  which  Christ  gives  ;  then  by  that  harmony  between  (Jod  and  man  which 
Christ  secures;  and  then  by  the  power  of  the  Christian  motive.  What 
knowledge  of  God  comes  through  Christ  I  God  is  spirit ;  immanent  in  all 
the  universe,  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being;  transcendent, 
for  we  are  not  he,  but  he  is  our  Father.  God  is  love.  What  a  knowledge  of 
man  comes  from  Jesus  Christ  I  He  is  man,  ideal  man,  "the  first-born  among 
many  brethren,"  like  him  we  all  may  become,  like  him  the  lowest  Fariah  in 
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Itutin  may  IxiCDiiic.  'I'licii  the  power  of  Cliristinn  iiiolive,  how  onini|Milciit ! 
Il  was  the  Cihristian  iiiolivc  which  k'd  (he  once  proud  IMiaiisee  I'aiil  to  say, 
"I  am  del>tor,  I  am  del)tor  hotli  to  Jew  and  to  (ireek,  holli  to  hond  and  lo 
free."  And  that  has  heen  the  ((uenchlcss  fountain,  the  matchless  power 
in  all  Christianity,  A  knowledge  of  th'-  l''atherliood  of  (tod  and  the  hrother- 
hood  uf  man  is  the  head  of  Christianity.  The  ('hristian  motive  is  the  heart 
of  Christianity,  or  more  truly,  it  is  the  life  of  the  risen,  ever-living  CMirist 
working  now  through  his  members  and  through  them  imparting  his  life  to 
others. 

In  all  my  study  and  experience  in  India,  the  land  of  my  birth  and  life- 
work,  I  have  not  found  in  llin<iu  thought  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  the  spirit  of  (lod,  whose  supreme  title  is  "Tiie  Holy,"  whose  special 
function  is  to  make  men  holy,  who  makes  both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men 
his  temple  that  he  may  a|)|>ly  to  them  the  things  of  (Jhrist  and  make  them 
holy.  Christian  thought  will  enrich  Hindu  Miought  and  life  with  this  truth. 
Christianity  is  giving  to  India  a  weekly  day  of  rest  and  worship.  Christian 
thought  will  give  to  India's  life  all  that  wonderful  power  of  organization  for 
the  ijuickening  of  the  spiritual  life  smi\  for  arousing  and  directing  religious 
.activity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Christian  church.  Hinduism  h.is  no 
church,  no  social  public  worship,  no  missioi'iary  activity. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  YOUNd  MEN  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

Hy  IIkrant  M.  Kikkkiijian,  ok  Constantinoi'i.k, 

Brethren  from  the  Sun-Kisinc  ok  ai.i.  Lands,— I  stand  here  to 
represent  the  young  men  of  the  Orient,  in  particular  from  the  land  of  the 
pyramids  to  the  ice-fields  of  Siberia,  and  in  general  from  the  shores  of  the 
/Kgean  to  the  waters  of  Japan.  Hut  on  this  wonderful  |>latform  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Religions,  where  I  find  myself  with  the  sons  of  the  Orient  facing 
the  American  public,  my  first  thought  is  to  tell  you  that  you  have  unwittingly 
called  together  a  council  of  your  creditors.  We  have  not  come  to  wind  up 
your  affairs,  but  lo  unwind  your  hearts.  Turn  to  your  books  and  see  if  our 
claim  is  not  right.  We  have  given  you  science,  philosophy,  theology,  music 
and  poetry,  and  have  made  history  for  you  at  tremendous  expense.  And 
moreover,  out  of  the  light  that  shone  upon  our  lands  from  heaven,  there  have 
gone  forth  those  who  shall  forever  be  your  cloud  of  witnesses  and  your  inspir- 
ation— saints,  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs.  And  with  th.it  rich  capital  you 
have  amassed  a  stupendous  fortune,  so  that  your  assets  hide  away  from  your 
eyes  your  liabilities.  We  do  not  want  to  share  your  wealth,  but  it  is  right 
that  we  should  have  our  dividend,  and  as  usual,  it  is  a  young  man  who  pre- 
sents the  vouchers. 
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You  cannot  pay  tliis  dividend  with  nioitcy.  V'our  gold  yuu  want  your- 
S(;li.  Vour  silver  has  fallen  from  K^'ii't^-  ^Ve  want  you  to  give  us  a  rich  divi- 
dend in  the  full  sympathy  of  your  iicarts.  There  is  a  new  race  of  men  that 
have  risen  up  out  of  all  the  great  past  whose  influence  will  undoubtedly  he 
a  most  important  factor  in  tlie  work  of  humanity  in  the  coming  century. 
They  are  the  result  of  all  the  past,  coming  in  contact  with  the  new  life  of  the 
present  -I  mean  the  young  men  of  the  Orient ;  they  who  are  preparing  to 
take  possession  of  the  earth  with  their  brothers  of  the  great  West.  Constanti- 
nople stands  to-day  as  the  typical  city  of  the  Kast,  as  influenced  by  the  civi- 
lization of  the  West.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  voice  coming 
to  this  Parliament  of  Religions  with  its  plea  for  an  impartial  hearing  could 
be  any  more  w')rthy  of  your  most  indulgent  hearing  and  impartial  consiilera- 
tion  than  that  of  the  voice  of  the  young  men  of  the  Orient,  coming  through 
the  City  of  Constantinople,  the  most  religious  city  of  the  world.  Saturated 
with  the  religions  of  the  ages,  overwhelmeil  by  the  philosophy  ni  modern 
days,  the  niind  and  heart  of  the  young  men  of  the  Orient  have  had  u  develop- 
ment that  is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  Orient,  but  is  having  its  se(|uel  in 
all  the  West. 

Young  men  of  all  the  nationalities  I  have  mentioned,  who  for  the  past 
thirty  years  have  receivf<l  their  education  in  the  universities  of  Paris, 
Heidelberg,  lierlin,  and  other  cities  of  Murope,  as  well  as  the  Imperial 
Lyceum  of  Constantinople,  have  been,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  pas- 
sively or  aggressively,  weaving  the  fabric  of  their  religion,  so  that  to  the 
thousand  young  men,  for  whom  their  voice  is  an  oracle,  it  has  come  like  a 
boon  and  enlisted  their  heart  and  mind. 

They  find  their  brothers  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Orient 
where  European  civilization  has  found  the  least  entrance,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  city  that  will  not  have  felt  their  inHuence  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  Their  religion  is  the  newest  of  all  religions,  and  I  should  not 
have  brought  it  upon  this  platform  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
most  potent  influences  acting  in  the  Orient  and  with  which  we  religious 
young  men  of  the  Kast  have  to  cope  etficiently  if  we  are  to  have  the  least 
influence  with  the  people  of  our  respective  lands. 

For  remember,  these  are  men  of  intelligence,  men  of  excellent  parts, 
men  who  with  all  the  y<iung  men  of  the  <  )riciit  have  proveil  that  in  all  arts 
and  science,  in  the  marts  of  the  civili/cd  world,  in  the  armies  of  the  nations 
and  at  the  right  hand  of  kings  they  are  the  ci|ual  of  any  race  of  men. 

Thev  sav  :  "We  have  nothing  against  vou,  but  really,  as  to  all  relig- 
ions, we  must  sav  that  you  have  done  the  greatest  possible  harm  to  humanity 
by  raising  men  against  men  and  nation  against  nation." 

So  we  do  not  want  anv  of  vour"  isms  "  nor  anv  other  system  or  doctrine. 
We  are  not  materialists,  socialists,  rationalists  or  pessimists,  and  we  are  not 
idealists.  Our  religion  is  the  first  that  was,  and  it  is  also  the  newest  of  the 
new — we  are  gentlemen. 
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There  is  another  class  of  youitK  men  in  the  Orient  who  call  themselvefi 
the  religious  young  men,  and  who  hold  to  the  ancient  (ailli  of  their  fathers. 

Allow  me  to  claim  for  these  young  men,  also,  honesty  of  purpose,  intel- 
ligence of  mind,  as  well  as  a  firm  persuasion,  h'or  Iheni,  also,  I  come  (o 
speak  to  you,  and  in  speaking  for  them  I  speak  also  fur  myself.  Vou  will 
naturally  see  that  we  have  to  he  from  earliest  davs  in  contact  with  the  new 
religion  ;  so  let  me  call  it  for  convcnienLc.  \Vt  have  lo  he  in  colleges  and 
universities  with  these  same  young  men. 

First,  all  the  young  men  of  liie  <  triciil,  who  have  the  deepest  religious 
convictions,  stand  fen'  the  dignily  of  man.  l''or  us  it  is  a  libel  on  humanity, 
and  an  impeachment  of  llic  (iud  who  ticaU-d  man  to  say  (hat  man  is  not 
sufficient  within  himself,  ami  that  he  needs  a  religion  to  come  and  make 
him  perfect,  it  is  lil)eling  humanity  to  look  upon  this  or  that  family  of 
man  and  to  say  that  they  show  conceptions  of  goodness  and  truth  and  high 
ideals  and  a  life  aliove  simple  animal  desires,  because  they  have  had  relig- 
ious teaching  hy  this  or  thai  man  or  a  revelation  from  heaven.  We  believe 
that  if  man  is  man  he  has  it  all  in  himself.  Just  as  he  has  all  his  bodily 
capacities. 

Nor  do  we  accept  the  unwarranted  conclusions  of  science.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  monkeys.  II  they  want  to  speak  to  us  they  will 
have  to  come  up  to  us.  There  is  a  western  spirit  of  creating  difficulties 
which  we  cannot  undcrslaiiil.  <  )iie  of  my  lirsl  experiences  in  the  United 
States  was  taking  |)art  in  a  meeting  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  The  subject  of  the  evening  was  whether  animals  had 
souls,  and  the  cat  came  out  prominently.  Very  serious  and  erudite  papers 
were  read.  I!ut  the  conclusion  was,  that  nol  knowing  just  what  a  cat  is 
and  what  a  soul  is,  they  could  not  decide  the  matter. 

So  far  we  come  with  the  young  men  of  the  gentlemen  class,  hand  to 
hand,  upon  the  common  of  humanity.  Hut  here  is  a  corner  where  we  part 
and  take  widely  diverging  paths.  We  cry,  "  Let  us  alone,  and  we  will 
expand  and  rise  up  to  the  height  of  our  destiny  ;"  and.  behold,  we  find  an 
invisible  power  that  will  not  let  us  alone.  We  find  that  we  can  do  almost 
everything  in  the  ways  of  science  and  art.  But  when  it  comes  to  following 
our  conception  of  that  which  is  high  and  noble,  that  which  is  right  and 
necessary  for  our  development,  that  we  are  wanting  in  strength  and  power 
to  advance  toward  it.  liut  the  fact  for  us  is  as  real  as  that  of  the  dignity 
of  man.  That  there  is  a  power  which  diverts  man  and  woman  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  honor,  in  which  they  know  they  must  walk. 

So,  briefly,  1  say  to  any  one  here  who  is  preparing  to  boil  down  his 
creed,  pu*  this  in  it  before  you  reach  the  boiling  point :  "  And  I  believe  in 
the  devil,  the  arch-enemy  of  God,  the  accuser  of  God  to  man."  One  devil 
for  the  whole  universe?  We  care  not.  A  legion  of  demons  besieging  each 
soul?  It  matters  not  to  us.  We  know  this;  that  there  is  a  power  outside 
of  man  which  draws  him  aside  mightily.  And  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  resist  it. 
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And  so,  licru  comes  our  relixion.  If  you  have  a  rel'iKion  to  l)rint(  to 
the  yuunK  men  of  the  Orient,  it  must  conic  with  u  power  that  will  lialniict-, 
yea,  counterbalance  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world.  Then  will  man  be  free 
to  wrow  up  and  be  that  wiuch  (iod  intended  he  should  be.  Wo  want  dod. 
We  want  the  spirit  of  (iod.  And  the  ri'lii{ion  that  comes  to  u>  in  anv  name 
or  form,  must  brin^  that  or  else,  for  us,  il  is  no  religion  And  wc  believe  in 
(iod,  not  the  (lod  of  phUopJasms,  that  hi<les  between  niolecule^  of  matter, 
but  (iod  who.se  cliildrcn  we  are. 

So  we  place  as  the  third  item  of  our  philo.sophy  and  ptiite>l  llie  dixnity 
of  (iod.  Is  chivalry  dead  .''  lias  all  conception  nf  a  liii;h  and  noble  life  of 
sterling?  intei;rity,  depaited  from  the  hearts  ol  ,.kmi  that  we  cannut  aspire  to 
knighthood  and  princeship  in  the  courts  of  our  (iml  :'  We  know  we  aie  his 
ciiildren,  for  we  are  <li>inL,'  his  work  an(l  tliinkinL;  lii>  lliiiUL{hls.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  be  like  him. 

And  here  comes  the  preacher  from  ancient  davs,  and  the  modern  church 
and  tells  us  of  One  who  did  overcome  (he  w<irld.  .Vnd  that  Me  came  down 
from  al)ove.  Wu  need  not  to  be  told  thai  lie  canu^  from  above,  for  no  man 
born  of  woman  did  any  sucii  tliiiii;.  lUit  we  are  persuaded  that  by  the 
means  of  Mis  ^race  and  the  path  which  lie  sli(iw.->  u>  to  walk  in,  the  spirit  of 
(iod  does  come  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  I  can  feel  it  in  mv  heart 
fighting' with  me  against  sin  and  strengtheninx  my  heart  In  Imld  re.sr>lutely  to 
that  which  I  know  to  be  right  by  the  tlivine  in  me.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  Spirit  of  (.iod  proceedelh  from  the  l-'ather  or  from  the  Son,  but  we  know 
that  it  proceedeth  into  the  heart  of  man  an<l  tliat  sulViceth  unto  us. 


FUTURE  OF   RELKJION   l\  J.M'AN. 
By  Nobu  ta  KisHiMOTo,  of  Okayama,  Jaiav. 

Japan  at  present  is  the  battielield  between  religion  and  no  religion,  and 
also  between  Christianity  and  other  systems  of  religion. 

The  prevailing  attitude  of  our  educated  classes  toward  any  system  of 
religion  is  one  of  indifference,  if  not  strong  antagonism.  Among  them 
the  agnosticism  of  Spencer,  the  materialism  of  Comte,  and  the  jjessimism 
of  Schopenhauer  and  llartniann  are  most  influential.  To  them  (Iod  is 
either  the  product  of  our  own  imagination,  or,  at  most,  is  unknowable  : 
religion  is  nothing  but  superstition ;  the  universe  is  a  chance-work  and  has 
no  end  or  meaning;  men  are  nothing  but  lower  animals  in  disgui.se,  without 
the  image  of  God  in  them,  and  without  a  bright  future  before  them.  'I"he 
religions  of  Japan  have  to  contend  with  these  no-(iod  anil  no-religion  doc- 
trines. Atheism,  pessimism  and  agnosticism  are  common  enemies  of  all  the 
religions.  If  Christianity  has  to  face  these  enemies,  Shintyism  and  Hud 
dhism  also  have  to  face  the  same. 
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Wliiit  i»  the  pi'ii^pi'cl  (if  Ihih  l)aUU'  ?  Ciiii  the  |ii-<i|ilt'  uf  Japiiii  lie  t^iit- 
isfied  with  thc-iie  n(i-(iii<l  anil  iin-ieligiiiii  dditiiiu's  .■'  Siiit'ly  not.  Allu-isni, 
|ieh)tin)isn),  iind  uf^nosticisin  are  i-hsentially  iiu^'ativi-  ami  <k-Ntrtutivi-.  Man 
is  iiiUurnliy  uptiini^tii:  ami  fct'ls  (In-  iili|iiilM-  uf  llic  iiii.s.silijliiv  uf  inliiillc 
(ii-velnpniL-nl,  lli'  must  have  suiiielliinK  |>u><itive  tu  iiial\e  liliii  ^ruw,  ami  lie 
cannot  be  tiutislied^  liy  anything  shurt  uf  the  Inliiiite.  'Ihus  there  is  nut 
much  doubt  ns  to  the  ultimate  Iriumpli  uf  reliK'iuii  uver  iiu  reliKiun  in  japan, 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  It  is  the  law  uf  the  sIrugKle  fur  exisleme  that  the 
fittest  .shall  survive,  and  tlie  fittest  in  this  case  is  religion. 

Suppose  Japan  wants  suine  reliv'iun.  What  will  be  this  reli^iun  ? 
There  comes  the  warfare  between  riiristianily  and  the  old  reliijiuns.  Shin- 
toisin,  the  oldest  relixion  uf  japan,  rejiresents  three  thint{s  in  une  luleni 
wurship,  nature  wurship  and  amestur  vvurship.  It  is  an  ellinuluL^iial  relig- 
ion aiul  as  such  has  nu  i)ri>{inalur,  no  svslem  u|  creeds  and  nu  imiv  of 
morals.  It  teaches  that  men  are  the  desceml, tuts  uf  the  i,'uds  ;  that  is,  the 
divinity  uf  hunianity.  .\Kain,  it  teaches  thai  as  the  universe  came  Irum  the 
gods,  it  is  full  of  the  divine  essence,  that  is,  the  duclriiie  uf  the  divine 
immanence. 

Cunfucianism  is  the  next  uldest  system  in  japan.  It  came  fruni  Chiliad 
In  its  native  country  it  develuped  intua  ureal  system.  I!ut  in  Jajian  the  i  ase 
is  different.  Here  it  has  never  develuped  intu  a  religious  system.  It  was 
simply  accepted  as  a  svstem  uf  sucial  and  family  murals.  It  had  and  slill 
has  a  strunghuld  aniuni,'  the  hii-her  and  well  educated  classes. 

liuddhisni  is  the  thiid  religion  in  japan.  It  came  from  India  Ihruugh 
China  and  I'urea,  aiul  nuw  is  the  must  pujiular  religiim  in  Japan.  .\t 
present  there  aie  at  least  ten  ditferent  sects  which  all  gu  by  the  name  uf 
huddhism,  but  whicli  are  often  (|uite  different  fmni  une  another.  Suine 
sects  are  atheistic  and  uthers  are  abnost  theislic.  Some  are  strict  and 
others  are  liberal.  Some  are  sciiolarly  and  uthers  are  popular.  Some  are 
pessimistic  in  their  principles  and  teach  annihilation  to  be  the  ultiniate  end 
of  human  existence.  ( >thers  are  ojitimistic  and  teach  a  happv  life  in  a 
future  existence,  if  not  in  the  present  world,  lint  all  unite  at  least  in  the 
one  thing,  vi/,.,  the  law  of  cau.se  and  effect.  "()ne  reaps  what  he  sows,"'  is 
the  universal  teaching  uf  Japanese  iiuddhism,  althuugh  the  application  uf 
the  law  may  be  different  in  different  sects. 

The  last  and  newest  religion  in  Japan  is  Christianity.  We  have  three 
forms  of  Christianity  Roman  Catholic,  (Ireek  Catholic  and  I'rotestant ;  the 
whole  Christian  pu|iulatiun  being  about  100,000.  Of  these  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  strungest  in  niembenship;  then  comes  the  I'ruteslant, 
and  finally  the  (ireek  ('atholic.  'I"he  I'rotestant  Chrisliaidtv  is  already  rep- 
resented by  thirty-one  different  sects  and  denominations.  In  the  struggle 
for  existence  between  these  old  religions  in  Japan  and  Christianity,  which 
will  be  more  likely  to  survive? 

In  Japan  these  three  different  .systems  uf  religion  and  morality  are  not 
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only  living  together  on  friendly  terms  with  one  another  but,  in  fact,  they  are 
blended  together  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  One  aftd  the  same  Japanese 
is  both  a  Shintoist,  a  Confucianist  and  Buddhist.  This  must  be  strange  tu 
you,  but  it  is  a  fact.  Our  religion  maybe  likened  to  a  triangle.  One  angle 
is  Shintoism,  another  is  Confucianism,  and  a  third  angle  is  Buddhism,  all  of 
which  make  up  the  religion  of  the  ordinary  Japancoe.  Shintoism  furnishes 
the  object  of  objects,  Confucianism  offers  the  rules  of  life,  while  Buddhism 
supplies  the  way  of  salvation;  so  you  see  we  Japanese  are  eclectic  in  every- 
thing, even  in  religion.  Now  Christianity  comes  to  the  Japanese  and  claims 
their  exclusive  faith  in  it.  The  God.  of  Christianity  is  the  jealous  God. 
Here  begins  the  battle  between  the  newcomer  and  the  old  religions  of  Japan. 

Which  will  survive  in  this  struggle  for  existence?  I  will  simply  express 
my  own  thoughts  concerning  the  probable  result. 

There  are  two  ways  of  comparing  the  value  of  different  religions — 
namely,  practical  and  theoretical.  In  either  of  these  ways  one  can  pick  up 
the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  different  religions  and  make  them  the 
standard  of  comparison.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  very  poor  method.  The 
better  way  is  by  placing  side  by  side  the  best  and  most  worthy  teachings  of 
different  systems  and  then  decide  which  is  the  best. 

In  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  Christianity  will  survive  and  become 
the  future  religion  of  the  land.  My  reasons  for  this  are  numerous,  but  I 
must  be  brief.  In  the  firi  place,  Christianity  claims  to  be,  and  is,  the  uni- 
versal religion.  It  teaches  one  (iod,  who  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind  ;  but 
it  is  so  pliable  that  it  can  adapt  itself  to  any  environment,  and  then  it  can 
transform  and  assimilate  the  environment  to  itself. 

In  the  .second  place,  Christianity  is  inclusive.  It  is  a  living  organism,  a 
seed  or  germ  which  is  capable  of  growth  and  development,  and  which  will 
leaven  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  growing  it  draws  and  can  draw  its 
nutritious  elements  from  any  sources.  It  survives  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  feeds  and  grows  on  the  flesh  of  the  fallen. 

In  the  third  place,  Christianity  teaches  that  man  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  The  human  is  divine  and  the  divine  is  human.  Here  lies 
the  merit  of  Christianity,  in  uplifting  all  human  beings  to  their  proper 
position. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Christianity  teaches  love  to  God  and  love  to  men 
as  its  fundamental  teaching.  The  golden  rule  is  the  glory  of  Christianity, 
not  because  it  was  originated  by  Christ— this  rule  was  also  taught  by  Buddha 
and  Lao-tse  many  centuries  before — but  because  Christ  properly  emphasized 
it  by  his  words  and  life. 

In  the  fifth  place,  Christianity  requires  every  man  to  be  perfect,  as  the 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Here  lies  the  basis  for  the  hope  of  man's 
infinite  development. 

In  brief  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  make  me  think  that  sooner 
or  later  Christianity  will,  as  it  ought,  become  the  future  religion  of  Japan. 
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If  Christianity  should  triumph.which  form  of  Christianity  will  become  the 
religion  of  Japan,  Catholic  Christianity  or  Protestant  Christianity  ?  We  do 
not  want  either.  We  want  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  nay,  the  Christianity 
of  Christ.  We  do  not  want  the  Christianity  of  England  nor  the  Christiaiv- 
ity  of  America ;  we  want  the  Christianity  of  Japan.  On  the  whole  it  is 
better  to  have  different  sects  and  denominations  than  to  have  lifeless 
monotony.  The  Christian  Church  should  observe  the  famous  saying  of 
St.  Vincent :  "  In  essentials,  unity ;  in  non-essentials,  liberty ;  in  all  things 
charity." 

We  Japanese  want  the  Christianity  of  the  Christ.  We  want  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  nay,  we  want  the  truth  pure  and  simple.  We  want  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible  and  not  its  letter.  We  hope  for  the  union  of  all  Chris- 
tians, at  least  in  spirit  if  not  in  form.  But  we  Japanese  Christians  are 
hoping  more,  we  are  ambitious  to  present  to  the  world  one  new  and  unique 
interpretation  of  Christianity  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Bible,  which  knows  no 
sectarian  controversy  and  which  knows  no  heresy  hunting.  Indeed,  the 
time  is  coming  and  ought  to  come  when  God  shall  be  worshiped,  not  by 
rites  and  ceremonies,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 


CHRISTIANITY- WHAT  IS  IT?     A  QUESTION  IN 
THE  FAR   EAST. 


1!y  Rev.  J.  T.  Yokoi. 

The  student  from  the  non-Christian  East  ventures  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  Christianity,  as  it  is  actively  at  work  in 
the  East,  is  a  variety  of  sects,  each  claiming  to  have  the  fundamental  trutii, 
and,  second,  because  the  earliest  and  deepest  motive  which  led  the  E.ist  to 
believe  in  Christianity  was  the  sublimity  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  life  as 
seen  in  the  simple  sayings  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  noble  lives  of  a  few  conse- 
crated teachers.  Was  the  first  impression  the  true  one,  or  are  iIk  later 
voices  of  the  sects  to  be  the  guides  ?  Hence,  the  question  forces  itself  on 
the  East  for  an  independent  answer.     What  is  Christianity  ?     We  reply  : 

I.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  its  Founder.  I  lis  life  and  teachings 
are  to  be  the  norm  and  the  criteria  for  all  ages  to  come.  The  Epistles  of 
Paul,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  contain  many 
priceless  pages  of  religious  and  ethical  instructions,  which  are  besides  filled 
with  the  exalted  and  inspiring  faith  in  Christ  which  concjuered  the  world. 
But  as  to  those  other  portions  in  them  which  relate  to  theological  and  phil- 
osophical expositions,  we  can  nut  rtgu'd  tliein  as  constituting  the  absolute 
representation  of  Christianity,     They  are  useful  chiefly  in  showing  us  the 
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way  in  which  Christianity  was  applied  to  the  need  of  the  first  age.  Whithei 
then  shall  we  turn  ?  Unquestionably  to  the  Gospels,  especially  to  the  Syn- 
optics. Incomplete  as  these  records  are,  when  considered  as  accurate  biog- 
raphies of  Jesus,  yet  no  unprejudiced  critic  will  deny  that  in  their  pages  we 
have  the  earliest  impressions  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  chief  sayings  which 
fell  from  his  lips. 

II.  One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  us  on  reading  the  Gospels  is  the 
aljsencc  of  accidental  and  unessential  elements  from  the  ethico-religious 
teachings  of  Jesus.  As  we  go  through  his  ethical  and  religious  teachings, 
they  gave  us  the  sense  of  joy  and  gratitude  uninterrupted.  His  acts  are  of 
universal  significance.  In  his  life  and  teachings  we  hi'.ve  all  the  essential 
elements  of  ethico-religious  life  and  no  more. 

The  teachings  of  Christ  seem  to  us  capable  of  being  classed  under  a 
few  simple  heads.  Perhaps  there  are  no  belter  headings  than  the  famous 
trinity  of  Paul — Faith,  Hope  and  Love.  Faith  in  the  righteous  government 
of  the  world;  Hope  in  the  future  of  humanity ;  and  Love  to  God  in  man. 

Now,  compared  with  this  conception  of  Christianity,  what  resemblance 
is  there  in  its  common  representation  put  forth  by  the  authorities  in  the 
churches  ?  IJoth  orthodoxy  and  liberalism,  both  supernaturalism  and  ration- 
alism, both  high  churcliism  and  low  churchism,  how  different  are  al!  the.sc 
Irom  what  was  preached  on  the  hill-tops  and  lake  shores  of  Galilee  eighteen 
centuries  ago  ! 

The  Christian  thought  to-day  is  divi<lcd  into  three  great  camps.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  the  two  old  camps  of  supernaturalism  and  of  rational- 
ism. There  is  another  class  of  persons,  occupying  the  third  camp,  who  stand 
midway  between  the  two — those  treading  the  via  media — who  look  right  and 
left  .so  that  they  may  steer  clear  of  the  threatening  rocks  on  either  side. 
Hence  they  are  open  to  attack  from  both  sides.  Thus  these  three  classes  of 
theologies  keep  up  discussion  and  fight,  and  no  one  can  predict  when  peace 
shall  be  restored.  They  will  probably  go  on  fighting  and  keep  up  their 
separation  to  the  end  of  time,  unless  the  churches  of  Chri.st  learn  "a  more 
excellent  way,"  the  way  of  escape  from  their  Babel  of  theological  discussion. 
This  way  of  escape  will  be  reached,  it  seems  to  us,  when  they  come  to 
under.stand  fully  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity,  not  as  dogmas,  but  as 
the  ethico-religious  life  in  each  individual  .soul  and  in  humanity  at  large. 
Such  a  time  shall  certainly  come,  and  it  is,  we  trust,  not  very  far  off,  when 
all  our  religious  efforts  will  be  concentrated  in  living  again  the  life  and 
working  anew  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  the  reign  of  dogmas  shall  be 
forever  at  an  end.  The  orthodoxy  of  dogmas  shall  give  place  to  the  ortho- 
doxy of  life  and  work. 


ARBITRATrON  INSTP:aD  OF  WAR. 

BV    SlIAKU    SoYEN. 

I  am  a  Buddhist,  Ijut  please  do  not  be  so  narrow-minded  as  to  refuse 
my  opinion  on  account  of  its  expression  on  the  tongue  of  one  who  heiongs 
to  a  different  nation,  different  creed  and  different  civilization. 

Our  Buddha,  who  taught  that  all  people  entering  into  Buddhism  are 
entirely  equal,  in  the  same  way  as  all  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea  become 
alike,  preached  this  plan  in  the  wide  kingdom  of  India  just  three  thousand 
years  ago.  Not  only  Buddha  alone,  but  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  Confucius, 
taught  about  universal  love  and  fraternity.  We  also  acknowledge  the  glory 
of  universal  brotherhood.  Then  let  us,  the  true  followers  of  Buddha,  the 
true  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  followers  of  Confucius  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  truth,  unite  ourselves  for  the  sake  f)f  helping  the  ^lelpless  and 
living  glorious  lives  of  brotherhood  uniler  the  control  of  truth.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  succeed  in  discountenancing  those  obstinate  i)eople  who  dared 
to  compare  this  Parliament  with  Niagara  P'alls,  saying,  "  Broad,  but  fruit- 
less." 

International  law  has  been  very  successful  in  protecting  the  nations 
from  each  other  and  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  arbitration  instead  of 
war.  But  can  we  not  hope  that  this  system  shall  be  carried  out  on  a  more 
and  more  enlarged  scale,  so  that  the  world  will  be  blessed  with  the  everlast- 
ing ghjrious  bright  sunshine  of  peace  and  love  instead  of  the  gloomy, 
cloudy  weather  of  bloodshed,  battles  and  wars? 

We  are  not  born  to  fight  one  against  another.  We  are  born  to  eidiglitcn 
our  wisdom  and  cultivate  our  virtues  according  to  tlie  guidance  of  truth. 
And,  happily,  we  see  the  movement  toward  the  abolition  of  war  and  the 
establishment  of  a  peace-making  society.  But  how  will  our  hope  be  realized.' 
Simply  by  the  help  of  the  religion  of  Inith.  The  religion  of  truth  is  the 
fountain  of  benevolence  and  mercy. 

We  must  not  make  any  distinction  between  race  and  race,  between 
civilization  and  civilization,  between  creed  and  creed,  and  faith  and  faith. 
You  must  not  say  "Co  away,"  because  we  are  not  Christians.  You  must  not 
say  "Go  away,"  becau.se  we  are  yellow  peo|)le.  .Ml  beings  on  the  universe 
are  in  the  bosom  of  truth.  We  are  all  sisters  and  brothers;  wc  are  sons 
and  daughters  of  truth,  and  let  us  under.staiid  one  another  much  better 
and  be  true  sons  and  daughters  of  truth.     Truth  be  praised ! 

Copyiight,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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Having  the  honor  to  be  here  with  this  great  Congress  of  Religions,  I 
consider  it  mv  duty  to  endeavor  to  discuss  some  few  im|)ortant  points  whicli 
are  apparently  contradictory  in  different  beliefs,  so  that  they  can  be  :-.ynthe- 
tized  and  fraternized.  If  the  central  truth  common  to  all  religions  be  dis- 
closed, we  can  acconiplish  our  aim. 

Religion  is  ti  priori  belief  in  an  unknown  entity,  and  no  human  being  or 
lower  animal  can  evade  or  resist  this  belief.  Knowledge  by  reasoning  is  the 
process  of  deriving  conclusions  from  premises.  If  we  trace  back  our  prem- 
ises to  anterior  ])rcmises,  and  try  to  reach  the  source  of  them,  we  come  to  the 
incomprehensible.  Shall  we  then  reject  the  first  premises  of  our  belief 
because  they  are  inexplicable  ?  No.  We  are  forced  to  believe  them.  We 
believe  something  which  we  do  not  know.  This  is  what  I  call  a  priori 
belief  in  an  unknown  entity. 

Some  will  argue  that  truth  is  a  creation  of  God.  But  this  proposition  is 
self-contradictory  on  its  face.  The  existence  of  (jod  must  have  been  a  truth 
before  he  created  anything.     Who  created  this  truth  before  the  creation  ? 

It  may  be  protested  that  as  God  is  absolute,  infinite,  omnipotent,  he  can 
create  by  methods  beyond  our  human  intellect.  But  these  attributes  are 
incompatible  and  nullify  the  existence  of  God.  Creation  implies  relativity, 
and  if  God  is  creator  he  loses  the  attribute  of  absoluteness. 

Here  is  another  contradiction,  not  on  the  part  of  God,  but  on  our  side. 
Unless  the  human  mind  is  unlimited  and  omnipotent,  we  cannot  prove  the 
divine  infiniteness.  Here  comes  in  our  definition  of  religion  -a  priori 
belief  of  an  unknown  entity.  Let  us  go  a  step  further  and  decide  whether 
belief  in  the  gods  of  pantheism  and  idol-worship  are  in  another  predic- 
ament. If  God  has  a  personal  or  animal  form,  or  is  a  material  idol,  he  is 
presumed  to  have  a  wonderful  power  unknown  to  the  believers. 

Thus  the  features  of  the  above  three  faiths  are  very  dissimilar  on  their 
exterior,  yet  internally  their  followers  believe  in  the  unknown  entity ;  where 
is  the  difference  among  them  ?  Here  will  be  established  a  perfect  union 
between  atheism  and  theism ;  for  I  cannot  consider  that  truth  was  created 
by  God,  or  that  God  is  a  different  thing  from  truth  ;  and  I  can  see  but  one 
entity— truth — the  connecting  link  of  cause  and  effect,  the  essence  of  phe- 
nomena. If  this  is  the  same  thing  with  God,  the  terms  atheism  and  theism 
mean  the  same  thing,  or  both  are  misnomers  at  the  same  time.  All  beings 
of  the  human  and  animal  kingdom  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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ti  />i7iiri  l)uliff  <if  an  unknown  One  ;  that  is,  they  are  all  believers  of  relig- 
ion. All  till-  ieli>{ions  in  the  world  are  synthetized  into  one  religion,  or 
"  Kntitisni."  which  has  lioen  the  iniierent  sj)irit  in  Japan,  and  is  called 
Satori,  or  llotokc,  in  Japanese.  The  apparent  contradictions  among  them 
are  only  tiic  different  destripiions  of  the  same  thing  seen  from  different 
situations,  and  different  views  to  be  observed  in  the  way  to  the  same  termi- 
nation. 


POINTS    OF    RKSKMBL.VNCK      AND      DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN    BUDDHISM    AND   CHRISTIANITY. 

Hy    If.    DlIARMAI'AI.A. 

Max   Miiller  says:     "When   a  religion  has  ceased  to  produce  cham- 
pions, prophets  and  martyrs,  it  has  ceased  to  live  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  decisive  battle  for  the  dominion  of  the  world  would  have  to  be 
fought  out  among  the  three    missionary  religions  which  are  alive  —  Bud- 
dhism, Mohanimcilanism  and  Chri.s!.ianity."      Sir  William  W,  Hunter,  in  his 
"  Indian  Empire,"  says  :  "  The  secret  of  IJiiddha's  success  was  that  he  brought  , 
spiritual  deliverante  to  the  people.     He  preached  that  salvation  was  equally   , 
open  to  all  men  and  that  it  must  be  earned,  not  by  propitiating  imaginary  'I 
deities  but  by  our  own  ccjnduct.     His  doctrines  thus  ^ut  away  the  religious    / 
basis  of  caste,  denied  the  efficiency  of  the  sacrificial    ritual,  and  assailed  the 
su|)reniacy  of  the  Hrahmans  as  the  mediators  between  (Jod  and  man."  F   ddha 
taught  that  sin,  sorrow  and  deliverance,  the  state  of  man  in  this  life,  in  all  i 
previous  and  in  all   future  lives,  are  the  inevitable  results  of  his  own  acts. 
He  thus  applies  the  inexorable  law  of  cause  and  effect  to  the  soul.     What  a 
man  sows  he  must  reap. 

As  noevil  remains  without  punishment  and  no  good  deed  without  reward, 
it  follows  that  neither  priest  nor  (jod  can  prevent  each  act  bearing  its  own 
con.se<|uences. 

liy  this  ijreat  law  of  Karma  Huddha  explained  the  inequalities  and 
apparent  injustice  of  man's  estate  in  this  world  as  the  consequence  of 
acts  in  the  past,  while  Christianity  compensates  those  inequalities  by 
rewards  in  the  future.  A  system  in  which  our  whole  well-being,  past, 
|ire.sent,  and  to  come,  depends  on  ourselves,  theoretically,  leaves  little  room 
for  the  interference,  or  even  existence,  of  a  jjcrsonal  God.  But  the  atheism 
of  Buddha  was  a  philosophical  tenet,  which,  so  far  from  weakening  the 
functions  of  right  and  wrong,  gave  them  new  strength  from  the  doctrine  of 
Karma,  or  the  metempsychosis  of  character.  To  free  ourselves  from  the 
thraldom  of  desire  and  from  the  fetters  of  selfishness  was  to  attain  to  the 
state  of  the  perfect  disciple  in  this  life  and  to  the  everlasting  rest  after 
death. 

Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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Tlie  ureal  practiml  aim  of  Huddha's  teaching  was  hi  sulxiue  the 
lusts  of  the  flesli  and  tlie  iravings  of  self,  and  this  could  only  l>e  attained  by 
the  practice  ol  virtue.  In  place  of  rites  and  sacrifices  Buddha  prescribed  a 
code  of  practical  morality  as  the  nu-ans  of  salvation. 

The  life  and  teachings  of  Huddhn  are  also  beginning  to  exercise  a  new 
influence  on  religious  thought  in  Murope  and  America.  Huddhisni  v\'ill 
stand  forth  as  (he  embodiment  of  the  eternal  verity  that  as  a  man  sows  he 
will  reaj),  associated  with  the  duties  of  mastery  f>ver  self  and  kindness  to  all 
men,  and  ((uiokeneil  into  a  popular  religion  by  the  example  of  a  noble  and 
beautiful  life. 

Here  are  some  Huddhist  teachings  as  given  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  and 
claimed  by  Christianity  : 

Whosoever  cometh  to  me  aiul  hearelh  my  sayings  and  doeth  them,  he  is 
like  a  man  which  built  a  house  and  laid  ihe  foun  Ir.tiun  on  a  rock. 

Win  call  ye  me  Lord  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say? 

Judge  not,  condemn  not,  forgive. 

Love  your  enemies  and  do  good,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  your 
reward  shall  be  great. 

Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  (iod  and  keep  it. 

Be  ready,  for  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not. 

Sell  all  that  ye  have  and  give  it  to  the  poor. 

Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  lake  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink  and  be  merry.  But  God  said  unto  him,  Thou  fool,  this  night 
thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee,  then  who.se  sha/'l  these  things  be  which 
thou  has  provided  ? 

'I'he  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  more  than  raiment.  Whoso- 
ever he  be  of  you  Ihal  forsakelh  not  all  that  he  hath  he  cannot  be  mv  ilis- 
ciple. 

Here  are  some  Buddhist  teachings  for  comparison  : 

Hatred  does  not  cease  by  hatred  at  any  lime.  Halved  ceases  by  love. 
This  is  an  ancient  law.  Let  us  live  happily,  not  hating  those  who  hate  us. 
Among  men  who  hate  us,  let  us  live  Iree  from  haired.  Let  one  overcome 
anger  by  love.  Let  him  overcome  evd  by  good.  Let  him  overcome  the 
greedy  by  liberality.     Let  the  liar  be  overcome  by  truth. 

As  the  bee,  injuring  not  the  flower,  itr  color  or  scent.  Hies  awiiy,  taking 
the  nectar,  so  let  the  wise  man  dwell  u|)on  the  earth. 

Like  a  beautiful  flower,  full  of  color  and  full  of  scent,  the  fine  words  of 
him  who  acts  accordingly  are  full  of  fruit. 

Let  him  speak  the  tr.'.h,  let  him  not  yield  to  anger,  let  him  give  when 
asked,  even  from  the  little  he  has.     By  these  things  he  will  enter  heaven. 

The  man  who  has  Irangrcssed  one  law  and  s])caks  lies  and  denies  a 
future  world,  there  is  no  sin  he  could  not  do. 

The  real  treasure  is  that  laid  up  through  charily  and  piety,  temperance 
and  self-control;  the  treasure  thus  hid  is  secured,  and  passes  not  away. 

Nirvana  is  a  state  to  be  realized  here  on  this  earth.  He  who  has  reached 
the  fourth  stage  of  holiness  consciously  enjoys  the  bliss  of  Nirvana.  But  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  him  who  is  selfish,  skeptical,  realistic,  sensual,  full  of 
hatred,  full  of  desire,  prou3,  self-righteous  and  ignorant.  When  by  supr-ne 
and  unceasing  effcrt  he  destroys  all  selfishness  and  realizes  the  oneness  of  all 
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hcinv's,  is  free  from  all  prvjudices  nnd  dunlisni,  wlien  he  l)V  patient  invest!- 
yiilion  discovers  truth,  the  sliij^'e  of  holiness  is  reached. 

Among  Kiiddhist  ideals  are  self-sacritice  for  the  sake  of  others,  com- 
passion based  on  wis<loMi,  joy  in  the  hope  that  there  is  final  bliss  ft»r  the 
pure-minded,  altruistic  individual. 

In  his  innu)^ural  address,  delivered  al  the  Congress  of  ( >rtentals,  last 
year.  Max  Miiller  remarked  :  "  As  to  the  religion  of  Huddha  being  mfluenced 
by  foreign  thought,  no  true  scholar  now  dreams  of  that.  The  Religion  of 
Buddha  is  the  daughter  of  the  old  Urahman  religion,  and  a  daughter  in 
many  respects  more  beaulifid  than  the  mother.  <  )ii  ihe  contrary,  it  was 
through  Buddhism  that  India,  for  the  tirst  time,  step|>cd  forth  from  its  iso- 
lated position  and  became  an  actor  in  the  historical  drama  of  the  world." 

R.  C.  Dutt  says:  "The  moral  teachings  and  precepts  of  Buddhism 
have  so  much  in  common  with  those  of  f'hrislianity  that  some  connection 
between  the  two  systems  of  religion  has  long  been  suspected;  Candid 
inquirers  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  history  of  India  and  of  the  (Ireek 
w(jrld  during  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  Ihe  (!hrislian  Kra,  and 
noted  the  intrinsic  relationship  which  existed  between  these  countries  in 
scientific,  religious  and  literary  ideas,  found  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
Buddhist  ideas  and  precepts  penetrated  into  the  (Jreek  world  before  the 
birth  of  Christ." 
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A  DECLARATION  Ol'  1  Al'IH  AND  I'HE  TRUTH  OF 

BUDDHISM. 

By  VosiiKiiKii  Kawai. 

In  the  Buddhist  church  of  Japan  there  are  some  sixteen  sects,  which  are 
again  divided  into  over  thirty  sub-sects,  but  among  these  denominations  the 
Nichiren  School  stands  preeminent,  owing  to  its  teachings  being  founded  on 
the  true  and  most  excellent  doctrines  of  the  Buddhist  law  as  taught  directly 
by  the  blessed  one,  Gautama  Buddha. 

The  Nichiren  Sect  sets  up  three  Secret  Laws.     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  "  Honzon,"  or  the  chief  object  of  worship. 

2.  "  Daimoku,"  or  the  title  on  the  Holy  Book^  of  the  Lotus  of  the  Good 
Law. 

3.  "  Kaidan,"  or  the  place  for  learning  Moral  Precepts. 

What  the  sect  has  taken  for  the  chief  object  of  worship  is  a  hanging 
chart,  called  "Great  Mandala."  The  Mandala  is  identified  with  Sakyamuni 
and  the  Truth.  In  its  middle  part  there  are  inscribed  the  seven  Chinese 
Characters :  "  Na-mu-myo-ho-ren-ge-kyo."  The  group  of  these  seven  char- 
acters is  called  the  "  body  in  general "  of  the  Buddha,  while  the  beings 
arranged  on  both  sides  of  these  seven  characters  are  called  the  "  bodies 
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Hi*|>iii'atc  of  ISiuldlia."  Tlit-si;  Ikmii^s  arc  tlie  reprcst'iilativis  uf  the  ten 
worlds  (if  livini;  l>ciiij{s.  'I'Ir-  ten  wculils  lepreseiiled  liy  tlu'in  iUf  as  fdllnws: 
(l)  'I'lu'  wciild  i)f  I'liiddlia,  (2)  tlie  world  nf  Itiidliisatlvas,  or  wise  ln'inijs,  ( ^) 
the  world  of  singly  enlightened  heinifs,  (  \)  the  world  of  heinvsof  low  under- 
standing, (5)  Ihe  world  of  deities,  (f>)  the  world  of  human  heinis's,  (7)  the 
world  of  huuian  spirits,  (S)  the  world  of  Iteasls,  (0)  the  worlil  of  hungry 
devils,  (10)  the  world  of  infernal  heings. 

These  ten  worlds,  when  looked  at  as  regards  their  dev^rees  of  enli^diten- 
nu'iil,  are  calleil  as  follows:  (1)  The  state  ol  mind  where  the  intellect  and 
virtue  are  jierfeclly  allainecl,  (2)  The  stall'  of  mind  where  one  ean  save  hoth 
himself  and  others  from  evils  of  all  kinds,  (  U  The  slate  of  miiul  where  <uu' 
saves  'July  himself  without  any  effort,  (4)  The  slate  of  minil  where  one  saves 
only  himself,  nnd  that  with  great  effort,  (5)  The  state  of  mind  where  one 
merely  enjoys  pleasures,  (6)  The  state  of  mind  where  one  acts  well  lor 
duty's  sake,  (7)  The  stale  of  mind  where  one  acts  well  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  fame  and  interest,  (S)  The  state  of  nnnd  where  one  is  a  fool  and  with- 
out shame,  (0)  The  stale  of  mind  where  cuie  is  sordid  and  covetous,  ( 10) 
The  state  of  mind  when;  one  is  hard-hearted  and  lawless. 

The  Mandala  shows  that  all  things  and  all  phenomena  in  all  times  and 
all  S])aces  are  in  essence  one  and  the  same,  and  that  they  are  in  nature  pure 
and  eternal.  In  short,  the  .Mandala  is  the  lUiddha  of  original  enlighten- 
ment, but  not  the  lUiddha  of  glorious  stature  and  features.  The  Ihiddha  of 
original  enlightenment  j)ervades  all  times  and  all  spaces,  and  is  closely 
interwoven  with  all  things  and  all  phenomena,  lie  is  imiversal  and  all- 
present.  Earth,  water,  fire  and  air  are  the  spiritual  hody  of  the  liuddlia. 
Color,  sound,  smell,  taste,  touch  and  things,  are  also  the  Huddha's  spiritual 
body.  Form,  perception,  name,  conception  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
actions  of  body,  mouth  and  will,  are  the  Huddha's  compensation  body. 
Head,  trunk,  hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  etc.,  are  the 
Buddha's  transformation  body.  Things  and  events  are  all  convertible  with 
one  another ;  they  are  not  in  any  measure  different  from  one  another.  When 
these  reasons  are  understood  there  are  displayed  the  three  bodies  of  the 
Buddha  of  original  enlightenment.  The  anger  of  infernal  beings,  the  folly 
of  beasts,  the  avarice  of  hungry  devils,  and  all  base  qualities  proper  to  other 
living  beings,  they  all  put  together  form  the  whole  body  of  the  Buddha  of 
original  enlightenment.  What  represents  this  mysterious  relation  of  things 
is  called  the  great  Mandala.  As  the  waters  of  thousands  of  rivers  entering 
into  the  ocean  are  mixed  up  with  one  another,  and  have  one  and  the  same 
taste  in  spite  of  their  original  difference  of  taste,  so  all  things  and  all  beings 
of  all  the  worlds,  when  once  entered  in  the  ocean  of  Truth  and  seen  by  the 
intellectual  eyes  of  the  Buddha,  instantly  become  one  and  the  same,  and 
show  themselves  identical  with  the  great  intellect  of  the  Buddha  of  original 
enlightenment. 

That  Nichiren  became  enlightened  shows  that  even  the  vulgar  people  of 
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the  Last  Days  of  l.nw  can  nvi  fruc  from  all  evils  nnci  become  HuddliaK,  To 
altom|)i  Id  III'  a  Nichiren  oukI)!  to  lie  the  lirHt  motive  of  anyone  whu  helieves 
in  (lie  (locli'inc's  of  our  sect. 

'I'Ih-  "  I)ainiokii."  i>\  llii'  lilli'  of  the  Holy  Hook,  is  now  lo  lie  explained. 
The  liody  of  any  one  is  nolliiii.i(  else  than  the  llinhlha's  liody.  If  Ihin 
reastin  is  known,  everybody  onyhl  to  set  forth  the  Itiiddha-lieart  when  any 
thought  is  formed  in  his  mind.  The  linddha-hearl  means  a  benevolent 
heart,  lie  ought  to  pursue  the  j^realest  interest  proper  to  his  real  nature, 
which  is  nolhiiiK  else  tlian  enlii;hlenmenl,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  which  issue 
from  the  mutual  pleasure  between  himself  and  4iis  fellows.  Hut  (he  vulvar 
peo|ile,  being  not  linn  in  Iheir  determination,  cannot  maintain  and  enjuy 
these  fruits  with  a  strong  will  and  a  deep  meditation.  Thereftire,  our  sect 
lets  them  pursue  the  oral  practice  instead  of  the  mental  one  ;  that  is,  substi- 
tute the  repetition  of  the  "  Daimoku,"  or  the  title  of  the  Holy  Hook,  for 
intellectual  discipline.  To  repeat  the  words  "  Na-Mu-Myo-llo-Ken-Cie-Kvo" 
is  the  oral  practice  in  our  sect.  If  anyone  sincerely  me<litates  on  the  'IVuth 
in  mind  and  repeats  the  "  Daimoku  "  in  heart,  he  will  surely  receive  and 
enj<iy  great  blessings.  Then  we  are  able  to  make  ourselves  the  masters  of 
our  heart  and  mind.  We  can  supjiress  the  live  appetites  and  seven  pas- 
sions, anil  become  possessed  of  a  Buddha-body,  which  is  full  of  the  four 
virt.ies  of  eternity,  jieace,  enlightenment  and  purity.  Thus  conditioned,  we 
are  able  to  make  our  mind  get  rid  of  baseness  and  meanness.  If  anger  and 
fury  are  raging,  let  us  (|uiet  ourselves  and  meditate  upon  the  matter,  when 
we  are  able  to  attain  to  our  uoal.  Ignorant  men  and  women,  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  can  surely  attain  to  the  state  of  Huddhas,  if  they  sincerely 
repeat  the  "  Diamoku,"  or  "  Na-Mu  Myo-IIo-Ren-Ge-Kyo."  This  is  the 
miraculous  oral  practice  in  our  sect. 

What  is  the  "Kaidau."  or  the  place  for  receiving  moral  precepts?  It  is 
easy  to  be  understood,  since  we  have  already  learned  what  are  the  "  Houzou" 
and  the  "Diamoku,"  namely,  the  chief  object  of  worship  and  the  title  of  the 
Holy  Book.  It  is  said  abiive  that  our  bodies  are  the  body  of  the  Buddha  of 
original  enlightenment.  The  real  state  of  things  is  the  miraculous  scene  to 
be  reflected  by  the  Buddha's  enlightenment,  that  is,  to  be  known  by  the 
Buddha's  intellect.  We  ourselves  are  the  Buddha's  intellect,  while  the  real 
state  of  things  is  a  scene  to  be  reflected  by  our  own  enlightenment.  The 
intellect  is  in  the  same  relation  to  this  miraculous  scene  as  the  cover  of  a 
vessel  is  to  the  vessel  itself.  As  the  cover  corresponds  to  the  vessel,  so  the 
intellect  corresponds  to  the  scene.  If  we  practice  the  repetition  of  the 
"Daimoka  "  and  make  our  thoughts  pure  and  clean,  the  liad  appetites  and 
passions  naturally  disappear  by  themselves,  so  that  we  are  inspired  with  the 
good  moral  precepts  of  our  sect.  Walking,  stopping,  sitting  upright,  lying 
down,  speaking,  being  silent,  engaging  in  an  action,  in  all  these  situations 
we  can  let  ourselves  get  at  the  mysterious  deliverance  ;  birth,  old  age,  dis- 
ease and  death  disappear  by  themselves ;  fears,  sorrows,  pains  and  trouble 
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vanish  away  forever.  What  are  left  behind  are  nnly  eternity,  peace, 
enlightenment  and  purity.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  the  paradise  of 
Huddhas.  The  region  in  which  we  live  is  the  land  of  glorious  light. 
Therefore,  the  Holy  Hook  says,  "  Wc  ought  to  know  that  this  place  is  the 
•Kaidau.'" 


SOMK  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  BUDDHISM  AS  IT 
KXISTS  IN  JAl'AN  WHICH  INDICATK  TH.Vr  IT 
IS  NOT  A  FINAL   RKI.ICION. 

By    RKV.  M,  1,.  (lllRDON,  OK   TIIK    DoSHISIIA  ScllOOI  ,  KVIITO,  JaI'AN. 

Despite  all  that  might  be  said  in  its  favor,  and  that  is  nniih,  Buddhism 
pos.sesses  characteristics  which  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  final 
permanent  religion  of  Japan  or  of  any  other  country.  Some  of  these  charac- 
teristics it  is  our  purpose  to  notice  in  this  paper. 

1.  Buddhism's  doctrine  of  the  soul.  It  has  no  adequate  recognition  of 
personality.  Where  there  is  the  union  of  corporeal  form,  sensations,  percep- 
tions, conformations,  and  consciousness,  the  word  "person"  is  u.sed  ;  but 
subject,  soul,  person,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  not.  But  if  no 
soul,  then  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  |>crsonal,  individual  existence  in  a  future 
life.  In  Northern  Buddhism  the  masses  certainly  look  forward  to  a  future 
existence  in  the  "  I'ure  land  of  the  West,"  where  there  are  infinite  sources  of 
sensuous  enjoyment.  Yet  question  the  more  intelligent  of  the  priests  on  the 
subject  and  we  are  told  not  only  that  the  objective  existence  of  this  western 
paradise  may  with  equal  i)ropriety  be  admitted  or  denied,  but  also,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  priests  of  Ja|)an,  "there  the  distinction 
between  I  and  thou  does  not  exist." 

2.  Its  doctrine  of  (Jod,  the  Supreme,  the  Absolute.  The  mono-lheistic, 
or  better,  mono-Buddhistic  Shin  sect  of  Japan,  which  makes  Amitabha  Bud- 
dha an  infinite  being,  holds  that  he  was  once  a  man,  and  obtained  buddha- 
hood  by  his  own  exertions.  They  have  no  place  for  a  Creator  and  I're- 
server.  In  their  own  words,  "Our  sect  forbids  all  prayers  for  happiness  in 
the  present  life  to  any  of  the  Buddhas,  even  to  Amilablia  Buddha,  because 
the  events  of  this  life  cannot  be  altered  by  the  power  of  others  "  (than  our- 
selves). And  if  one  presses  for  the  thought  of  personality,  self-consciousness 
and  will  in  Amitabha,  or  in  other  Buddhas,  he  is  again  disappointed.  The 
polytheism  of  the  masses  becomes  the  pantheism  of  the  learned. 

3.  Hence  Buddhism  has  a  superlicial  and  iiiadei|uale  doctrine  of  sin. 
Suffering  is  more  dwelt  upon  than  sin.  The  sense  of  personal  sin  against  a 
])ers')nal  God,  who  is  both  a  loving  father  and  a  righteous  judge,  Buddhism 
does  not  allow  of.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  testimonies  of  Buildliists  who 
hnve  afterward  become  Christians,  that  sin  as  a  personal  burden  was  unknown 
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to  llifiii ;  altliiiii>(li  i)f  course  tlio  intilluctual  reco){nitioii  of  the  fact  of  sii.  and 
its  L'()Msu(|tii'iK'cs  is  iinivcrsiil  witli  iniiii. 

Tliu  (act  jiisl  inciitioiu'il  is  one  cause  of  tlie  extremely  low  morality  of 
tiic  priesthood.  The  K^'H^-T'd  opinion  of  the  people,  the  testimony  of  the 
priests  themselves  often  naively  K'i^''-'">  '''•-■  statistics  of  hospitals  as  lo  the 
prevalence  of  innnoral  diseases  amon^  them,  and  the  fact  that  U'<jj,h  govern- 
ment olllcials  have  repeate<lly  urged  upon  assenihlies  of  leading  priests  the 
necessity  of  personal  moral  reform  among  the  members  of  their  order,  make 
the  pronf  on  this  point  irrefrngalile. 

■\.  lience  an  uusalitfactory  doctrine  of  salvation.  Suhjectively  speak^ 
ing  there  is  no  ade<|uate  motive  to  repentance,  and  this  inherent  weakness 
is  increased  l>y  the  traiisfei  of  empii.isis  from  sin  to  suffering.  Original 
liuddhism  found  mo  help  for  man  outside  of  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  most  popular  l!ud<lhism  in  the  northern  countries  finds  salvation  in  "the 
power  of  another."  I'his  saving  power,  according  to  some  .sects,  is  to  U\: 
secured  liy  eiiilless  repetitions  of  the  name  Amitalil. a ;  according  to  others, 
liy  a  single  lielieving  pronunciation  of  that  name. 

5.  Its  pessimism.  It  looks  upon  this  world  as  one  of  suffering  only,  a 
world  to  llee  from.  Logically  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  social  reform  and 
progress.  "  Let  the  state  and  society  remain  what  they  are  ;  the  true  liud- 
dhist  priest  has  renounced  the  world  and  has  no  part  in  its  cares  and  occupa- 
tions." 

().  Its  teaching  with  leleieiice  to  women.  According  to  it  women  are 
greater  sinners  than  men  ;  lliey  hardly  know  the  difference  helween  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  so  are  the  greatest  snares  to  mankind.  Among  all 
ISuddhist  F.ects  and  in  all  Ihiddhist  lands  the  position  of  woman  is  an 
inferior  an<l  servile  one.  .She  is  "houseless,"  she  is  the  "creature  of  three 
obediences."  "In  childhood  let  her  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  her  father  ; 
in  adult  life  to  the  will  of  her  husband  ;  to  her  son's  will  when  her  husband 
has  died;  a  woman  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy  inde|)endence."  Her  father, 
her  husband,  her  brother,  niav  command  her  to  sjiend  weaiy  years  in  the 
loathsome  life  of  the  biothel  for  his  pecuniary  gain;  to  the  "sinner  with 
three  obediences"  there  is  \ri'  only  the  choice  between  obedience  and 
death.  In  the  brief  career  of  Christianitv  in  Japan  it  has  again  and  again 
rescued  W(jmeii  who  were  about  to  enter  or  had  already  entered  upon  such  a 
life. 

7.  Its  lack  of  unity  and  homogeneity.  In  one  circle  it  is  materialistic 
and  atheistic,  in  another  polytheistic  and  idolatrous,  in  a  third  idealistic 
and  pantheistic.  ( )ne  forbids  prayer  and  all  worship,  and  makes  salvation 
come  entirely  by  selfhelj) ;  another  delights  in  vain  repetitions,  denies  all 
merit  to  the  devotee  and  makes  salvation  by  faith  alone. 

8.  Its  failure  to  command  the  exclusive  reverence  of  the  human  heart. 
.\s  Huddhism  cannot  satisfy  man's  moral,  spiritual  and  intellectual  needs, 
we  find  in  Ceylon,  Uurmah,  Thibet,  China  and  Japan   that  Huddhists,  in 
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iuklition  to  the  rites  of  their  own  sect,  worship  the  Hucldiiiis  oi  other 
Huddhist  sects,  and  also  tiie  gods,  demons,  ami  otiier  beings  of  the  indige- 
nous religion,  or  tiie  prevaihng  superstition.  Rhys  Davids  says,  "  Not  one 
of  the  luindreds  of  millions  who  offer  Howers  now  and  tj-.en  on  Huddhist 
shrines  and  who  are  more  or  less  molded  hy  Huddhist  teaciiing,  is  only  or 
altogether  a  Buddhist." 


>l 


BUDDHISM  AND  CHRI.STIANITY. 

By  Rev.  S.  G.  McEari.am),  ok  Hankok,  Siam. 

An  experience  of  more  than  tiiirty-tiiree  years  of  teaciiing  Christianity 
and  studying  Buddhism  in  .Siam,  lias  given  me  tile  opportunity  of  making 
some  comparisons  respecting  tiie  life  and  teaciiings  of  tliese  two  systems. 
in  speaking  of  Huddiiism,  I  refer  not  to  wiiat  is  taugiit  in  l)ooks  so  much  as 
to  its  principles  and  fruits  in  the  daily  life  of  its  disciples. 

The  tenets  of  Huddiiism,  so  far  as  the  morals  of  social  life  are  concerned, 
agree  remarkably  with  those  of  the  decalogue  of  the  Christian  system.  'I'lie 
commandments  of  the  second  table  of  the  decalogue  each  linds  its 
counterjjart  in  the  Buddhistic  code,  which  is  also  matle  up  of  "ten" 
commandments. 

In  the  teachings  of  Buddhism  gieat  stress  is  laid  on  the  spirit  of  the 
sixth  commandment,  'i'o  the  minds  of  the  coninion  people,  this  has  s|)eciul 
reference  to  animal  life,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  inchule  vegetable  life. 
I'lUt  while  no  special  mention  is  made  of  taking  human  life,  slill  it  is  a  fact 
that  human  life  is  spared  to  a  reiiiarkal)le  degree  in  Budiliiist  countries.  It 
it  a  part  of  the  prescribed  duty  of  Buddhist  priests,  while  clad  in  their 
sacred  yellow  robes,  to  have  special  regard  for  animal  life.  So  stringent  is 
this  rule,  that  all  the  water  they  use  must  hrsl  be  straineil,  lest  the  germs  of 
animal  'ifebe  found  in  it. 

With  reference  to  the  seventli  coniniandnient,  the  tenets  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  aim  to  control  the  natural  passiiuis  of  men  and  women,  and  stimu- 
late them  to  lives  of  purity.  Hut  their  social  code  in  reference  to  the  mar- 
riage relation,  and  their  customs  and  laws  in  regard  to  jjolygamy  are 
wiilely  different  from  tliose  of  the  Ciiristian  religion. 

Violations  of  the  eighth  commandment  are  found  principally  among 
those  classes  that  are  addicted  to  tlie  use  of  opium  and  the  vice  of  gam- 
bling. After  he  has  sold  or  pawned  all  his  own  properly,  as  well  as  his 
\vife  a  id  children,  the  slave  lo  opium  does  iiol  hesitate  to  take  whatever 
else  he  can  lav  his  hands  on,  to  be  exchanged  for  money  in  the  pawnshops 
with  which  to  procure  the  drug.  And  the  gambler,  regardless  of  all  scru- 
ples, never  hesitates  to  either  steal  or  kill  to  obtani  money  for  his  exciting 
game  of  chance.  Outside  of  these  two  large  classes  of  Siamese,  the  people 
are  as  trustworthy  as  lliey  are  in  any  other  country. 
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The  >j)irit  of  llie  iiiulli  tiiiiiiii;ui(lmciit  i>  \iiiiali'il  bv  tlic  |)i-ii|)lc  df 
Siaiii,  a>  a  |)c<i|>le,  more  universally,  ])crhai)s,  llum  am  nl  the  utiier  i:oiii- 
inandnieiits.  I'revarication  and  falsehood,  althoiit,'li  deiioiiiued  as  a  sin, 
are  practiced  liy  the  great  majority  of  the  |)eo])le. 

The  i)riiui|)le  incidcated  in  the  lil'lh  eonimandmeiit  of  the  (  hristian 
decaloi,'ue  loruis  one  of  the  most  beautiful  leatures  of  ISiiddhism  in  Siani. 
Whether  this  is  pure  Buddhism,  or  whether  it  is  a  graft  from  <  dnfiiciaiiisni, 

I  am  not  i)rei)ared  to  say.     Hut  1  do  know  that  the  affectionate  (ie\oti f 

children  to  their  parents,  grandparents,  teachers,  elders  and  superiors,  is  a 
most  attractive  and  lovely  feature  in  the  Siamese  character. 

!  have  said  that  some  of  the  commandments  of  the  ''hri.^liaii  religion 
(ind  a  counterpart  in  tlie  religion  of  the  Siamese.  'I'hese  arc  the  conniiand- 
nients  that  relate  to  the  conduct  of  man  with  his  fellow-man.  lint  here  the 
line  of  agreement  must  sto|) ;  and  we  feel  that  it  stops  far  short  of  supply- 
ing the  neetis  of  the  sinful  and  immortal  human  soul. 

Whatever  may  he  said  of  Esoteric  I5uddhis:n  and  its  teachings,  the 
fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  so  far  as  the  ordinary  Siamese  Huddhisl's  belief 
is  concerned,  he  acknowledges  no  Cnator;  no  (ireat  First  Caiisr;  he  owns 
allegiance  to  no  Sii/>rciiif  Bciiii; ;  and  he  looks  f<irward  to  nij  accouiifabilitv- 
li]  the  tiials  and  troubles  of  this  life  he  has  no  6'// /(/<,•  and  wi  .llminhly 
llilptr;  while  the  certain  and  dreaded  future  is  a  dark  and  mvsterious 
unk'iown  and   unknowable  slate. 

The  teachings  of  the  new  school  IJiuldhisin,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  have  iio  elfecl  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe  and  \\\\>\  in  it.  .V 
man  renounces  all  worldly  cares,  leaves  his  parents,  wile  and  children,  puis 
on  the  sacred  robes  and  gi\es  his  enlire  time  and  sirength  fur  \(ai>,  it  inav 
be  almost  a  life-time,  to  the  study  of  Buddhism  and  to  the  storing  iii)  of 
merit;  bul  whatever  that  iiuin  was  before  he  entered  the  priesthood,  he  is 
.■-till  when  he  reluiiis  to  the  world.  .'Sometimes  he  is  not  as  good.  Temple- 
life  is  nol  always  a  school  of  "industry  ami  morals.'' 

liut  on  all  these  points  the  Christian  religion  claim.--  to  differ  from  the 
l!uddlii>l.  This  life  is  lull  of  trouble,  disa|)pointmenl,  sorrow  aiul  distress 
of  every  kind,  and  those  who  have  firmly  trusted  their  all,  both  for  time  and 
eternity,  into  the  ali-powerlul  hands  of  a  loving,  unchanging  Saviour,  lirmh- 
believt'  that  no  other  religion  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ  can  give  us  the 
peace  of  mind  we  seek.  ( )n  inquirv  as  to  his  hojies  for  the  future,  an  aged 
liuddhist  prioi,  who  lia<l  spent  his  life  in  the  monastery,  once  said  lo  nu', 
"The  fuliut'  is  all  dark,  MO  light  as  vet  lor  inc."  Even  if  Christians  are 
wrong  in  their  beliefs,  their  chances  are  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Hudd- 
hist.  I  Hiring  life  he  rea])S  a  comfort  and  consolation;  a  sirength  and 
encouragement  lliat  nothing  else  can  give;  .ind  if  it  is  all  a  dream,  then  let 
him  dream  on,  and  let  liim  hold  fast  to  the  llilile,  since  there  i.--  nothing  else 
so  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  sinful,  heljiless  humanily. 
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V'/ii'  Jiible  has  given  impetus  to  mental  activity  in  the  Orient. — Ht-forc  tlic 
introduction  of  Christianity,  (Jrecks  were  sitting  among  the  ruins  of  their 
past  glory;  Kgyptians,  Chaldeans,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Slavonian,  were 
shrouded  in  darkness.  As  soon  as  the  gospel  liglit  l)cgan  to  shine  in  the 
Orient,  a  new  mental  aclivitv  liegan  to  work,  as  if  new  life  were  put  intotlie 
skeleton  of  drv  hones.  Kailh  in  an  Alniightv  (iod  enlarged  the  >cope  of  the 
mind;  the  infinite  love  of  God,  shown  through  the  death  of  his  only  begotten 
Son  kindled  the  heart;  tiie"  promise  of  an  eternal  life  gave  new  hopes  and 
a.spiratioiis  to  the  soul;  and  the  awakened  energies  of  an  inner  man,  aroused 
by  the  renovating  power  of  the  I  loly  Spirit,  began  to  exert  themselves  in  theo- 
logical researches  and  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  new  faith.  The 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  excited  the  keenest  intellect  to  grasp 
the  new  idea,  and  thus  an  impul.se  was  given  to  mental  activity,  not  known 
hitherto,  excej)!  it  may  be  in  the  days  of  Socrates  and  I'lato,  which  is 
believed  to  be  a  providential  preparation  for  the  coming  light. 

In  mental  activitv  the  Greek  Church  was  the  most  favored  of  all  the 
Oriental  Churches,  inasnuich  as  she  had  the  rare  privilege  of  access  to  the 
very  words  of  the  apostles,  without  the  disadvantage  of  a  translation,  while 
other  nations  were  obliged  to  resort  to  translation  from  the  original  Greek. 

Of  the  neighboring  nations  the  Chaldean  was  the  tirst  in  the  field,  as 
the  Hible  was  translated  into  Syriac  very  early,  probably  in  the  tirst  ipiarter 
of  the  second  century. 

Next  conies  the  Coptic  version,  which  ])robably  was  executed  during  the 
third  centurv.  According  to  some  accounts  Armenia  heard  the  (Jospel  news 
lirsl  through  the  preaching  of  the  A|)ostles  Thaddeus  and  Hartholoinew. 
liut  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  the  Armenians  were  enlightened 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  ISut  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  namely,  at  ;^0J  Tridat,  the  then  reigning 
king  of  Armenia  being  baptized  by  (Jregorv  the  Illuminator,  gradually  the 
whole  nation  accepted  Christianity.  During  a  whole  century  Armenia  had 
no  liible  c)f  its  own.  The  Bible  was  read  in  Greek  and  in  Syriac,  as  the 
Armenians  being  neighbors  to  these  nations  understood  to  some  <legree  their 
languages.  liut  the  Armenian  Church  was  never  satisfied  with  sucii  an 
arrangement.  Conse<iuently  in  the  first  (|uar(er  of  the  fifth  century  Mes.sob, 
one  of  the  learned  bishops  of  Armenia,  tried  to  reniedv  thisevil ;  he  prepared 
the  present  admirable  Annenian  alphabet  in  order  to  be  able  to  translate  the 
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]>llilc  intii  tliL'  Ariiic-niaii  laiiguai^i.',  wliicli  Iil-  did  in  coiiipanv  willi  Saiui/and 
others. 

\\  lial  Saiia/  am'  .Ml'S.mjI)  were  lioiiij,'  in  the  first  iiuarter  of  llie fifth  icnliirv 
in  Armenia,  Cyril  and  .Methodius  did  in  the  latter  iialf  of  tlie  ninth  century 
in  MaeOcUmia.  and  tini.s  llie  Christian  IJihle  laid  the  foundation  of  the  i)resenl 
civdization  and  mental  cidtiire  of  the  vii,'orotis  Slavonic  nations. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  liihle  in  several  cases  i,'ave  hirth  to  the  national 
alphabet,  and  thus  prepared  the  wav  for  a  Christian  literaline  in  the  I'.ast, 
and  refined  others,  who  had  already  a  literature  to  some  (leuree. 

7//r  Hihlc  has  (^roiliitrd  ii  htilt  r  mornlily  in  llw  Oridi/.  The  fearfid 
<lescri|)tion  ,i,'iven  l>y  St.  I'aul  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  F.pistle  to  the 
Romans,  in  regard  to  the  immorality  of  his  time,  faithfully  represents  the 
utter  corruption  of  the  <  )rienlal  nations  loo. 

.\nd  liow  could  it  lie  otherwise  ?  The  evil  was  at  the  very  root.  The 
radical  niistaUe  w.is  as  l<i  the  i,'ods  worshi|)ped  li\  the  heathen.  'I'hc  god  of 
a  nation  is  the  personification  of  what  in  the  ojiinion  of  that  nation  is  the 
highest  good. 

Hut  when  the  Orient  was  freed  from  the  hanefid  influence  of  these 
deities,  a  reformation  in  morality  began  to  be  seen  un])aralleled  in  the  historv 
of  Oriental  nations. 

7'//('  /)'//'/<•  kits  f'liiijhd  focitiy  in  llw  Oritiit  from  .uniir  cf  i/s  (if'f><ii/- 
iiifi  i'7'i/.<.  IJefore  the  introduction  of  (.'hristiaiiit\',  womanhood  was 
degraded,  her  rights  were  <lenied,  the  Tiuptial  relation  was  cairied  to  a  verv 
improper  alfinitv,  even  allowing  men  to  contiact  man  iage  with  their  own 
sisters.  Familv  puritv  was  rare,  polvgamv  and  coutidiinage  were  in  prac- 
tice, and  divorce  was  of  frc(|uent  oci  urrence.  W'l'ak  children  were  put  to 
death  bv  the  hand  of  their  own  ]>arents.  Moie  than  half  of  the  human  race 
was  either  slaves  to  the  other  half,  or  something  like  it.  Towns  and  villages 
were  often  desolated  bv  wars,  and  prisoners  of  war  were  often  ])Ut  to  death 
in  cold  blood.  Ihit  when  the  (  )rieiitals  were  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  (iospel.  these  evils  began  to  disa|)|)ear  gradualU.  How  coidd  a 
comnnuiilv  practice  ])olvgainv  after  receiving  the  ( iospcl  ?  Ila<l  not 
Almighty  (lod  commanded  two  uniting  to  make  one  bodv  ?  Could  concu- 
binage continue  among  a  comnuniily  who  believed  the  union  of  the  hus- 
band with  his  wife  to  lepreseiit  the  m\stic  iniion  ol  Christ  to  his  Church  ? 
Could  a  Christian  despise  womanhood,  or  deny  her  rights  alter  leading  his 
New  Testament  ?  Was  not  one  of  thest'  the  blessed  mother  of  Jesus  .■'  I)id 
not  Jesus  love  Mary  and  Martha?  l)id  not  I'elcr  command  to  "(live 
honor  unto  the  wife  ?"  .Again,  how  could  Christians  practice  slavery  after 
reading  the  New  Testament,  and  seeing  that  all  .ire  the  children  of  <  iod, 
and  hence  brethren  to  each  other  ? 

Tims  in  the  ( )rient  the  elevation  of  wcunanhood,  the  cdsting  normal 
state  of  marriage,  the  improved  system  of  legislation.  |ii>t  formulated  1>\ 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century,  the  freeilom  of  sla\cs,  the   |)rcservation  of  the 
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livc'h  (if  tlunisiiiuls  of  wcalv  cliiklifii,  the  ccssaliidi  of  wais  to  a  tfical  extent, 
and  tlic  amelioration  of  the  inisciics  of  prLsoncrs  of  war,  may  he  trated 
back  mainly  to  the  liealthy  and  benelicent  inlUience   oi  the  Christian  BiljJc. 

7'/ie  liibk  has  IhlII  tin  means  of  sfiiriliial  lifi-  in  the  Orient. — Altliough  I 
do  not  come  iiere  to  assert  that  spiritual  life  in  the  Oriental  churches  has 
been  in  a  state  of  progress  without  interruptions  in  the  past  centuries,  under 
the  various  forms  of  sacerdotal  authority,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  political 
life,  vet  1  believe  a  spiritual  life  has  been  continued  in  our  land, dead  some- 
times t(j  all  appearance,  still  alive, like  the  coals  of  a  mighty  oak  seemingly 
extinguished,  but  living  under  the  cover  of  the  ashes  I 

In  conclusion  I  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that,  whatever  is  hright 
and  encouraging  in  our  land,  either  in  family  or  in  society,  we  owe  it 
directly  or  in<lirectlv  to  tiie  Hible.  Nay,  even  the  comparative  value  of  our 
country  may  be  attributed  to  the  l^ible.  Other  countries  may  have  better 
soil,  a  liealthier  climate,  or  higher  mountains,  but  our  country  surpasses  all 
on  account  of  its  connection  witli  the  ISible. 

Whatever  languages  a  university  may  teach,  no  curriculum  shall  be 
satisfactorv  if  it  doe>  not  contain  the  two  languages  of  the  ( )rieiit,  the 
I  lebrew  and  the  (ireek. 


M.  i'()iu:iK)Nosi7i;ii'. 
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RKLIGION  AND  MUSIC. 
Uv  Mr.  \V.  L.  Tomi.ins,  oi-  CuicAr.o. 

In  my  professional  experience  I  h.ive  iiad  lo  examine  thousands  of  adult 
voices,  and  I  have  been  struck  with  the  large  proportion  that  were  spoiled, 
in  some  cases  ruined,  by  habits  which  could  have  been  corrected  in  child- 
hood. So  I  started  children's  classes,  in  order  that  I  at  least  might  help  the 
coming  generation,  and  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  I  have  had  from  two  to 
ten  classes  every  year  in  the  city  of  two  hundred  or  more  boys  and  girls  in  a 
class.  I  started  out  simply  to  harmonize  the  action  of  tlie  mouth  and  the 
throat  and  the  lungs,  to  get  a  harmonious  physical  action  of  the  vocal 
machinery,  but  I  was  .soon  carried  past  first  intention.s. 

I  found  that  as  soon  as  the  machinery  was  well  ordered  the  highest 
emotions,  one  by  one,  would  come  down  and  govern  that  machinery,  anil  I 
was  led  by  the  force  of  my  own  teaching  up  into  the  realms  of  emotional 
singing.  I  found  as  I  harmonized  the  various  emotions  and  made  them  into 
a  brotherhood,  as  previously  I  had  harmonized  the  vocal  machinerv  with  the 
l)rotherhood  of  emotions,  there  came  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
nature,  which  before  had  refused  to  govern  or  control  either  the  emotions  or 
the'machinery  when  they  were  out  of  order. 

,  Here  in  my  hand  I  hold  a' little  piece  of  paper  four  or  five  inches  long. 
It  woulil  represent  the  scale  of  miles  on  a  geograjihical  map.  It  would 
stand,  pcrliaps,  for  two  or  three  hundred  or  two  or  three  thousand  miles,  but 
whether  miles  or  inches  it  is  finite,  it  is  a  measurable  tpiantity.  I  may  treble 
it  in  shape,  still  it  is  only  so  long.  I  may  make  it  still  more  round  and  bring 
it  so  that  it  rei)resents  nine-tenths  of  the  circle,  still  it  is  finite.  If  you  go 
along  it  and  reach  the  ends  you  will  have  to  come  back,  but  once  connect 
the  ends  and  it  is  a  circle  infinite  in  its  suggestion.  It  represents  the  inlinite. 
Not  only  <loes  it  represent  that  but  it  may  stand  for  individuality,  and  in 
that  .SI  nse  I  wish  to  use  the  illustration. 

Again  you  will  imagine  I  have  a  bell ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that.  If  I 
stri\e  th.ii  bell  the  vibrations  pass  entirely  round  and  it  gives  out  its  tone. 

•ys  lo  you  in  sound  :  "  1  am  a  bell."  I  take  up  another  round  thing,  and 
:,.i  c  .  -cii.i.  '-"^t  it  says  :  "I  am  a  gong."  It  speaks  out  for  itself.  If,  how- 
'  cev,  i  it^rten  the  vibrations,  holding  the  bell  with  my  hand  so  that  the 
» il"   w     :..  not  a  complete  circle,  it  does  not  say,  "I  am  a  bell"  nor  "I  am 
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a  Ronij,"  l)ut  it  i{ives  a  liltle  dull  chink  like  a.  piece  of  dead  scrap  iron.  It 
i.s  a  dead  tone. 

It  is  just  so  with  a  child.  When  the  child  has  made  a  complete  circle 
of  the  machinery  of  the  voice  and  the  attributes  of  the  child  nature,  the  indi- 
viduality comes  out.  .Not  only  does  it  say,  "I  am  a  child,"  hut  "I  un\  a 
child  of  God,  and  there  is  none  other  made  like  me  in  the  universe."  It  is 
when  you  develoj)  that  in  the  child,  when  the,  voice  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  this,  you  have  real  singini,'.  Music  is  not  to  know  about  scales  and 
flats  and  sharps  and  clefs.  Singing  is  not  the  fireworks  agility  of  the  voice, 
to  be  able  to  run  up  and  down,  to  sing  long  and  shcjrt,  and  slow  and  soft, 
and  loud  and  quick.  Singing  is  the  utterance  of  the  soul  through  the 
mac  linery  of  the  voice. 

Suppo.se  that  bell  is  broken ;  the  broken  bell  is  self-conscious  in  its  dis- 
position to  mend  itself.  The  boy  who  is  incomplete  in  his  circle  is  simplv 
concerned  about  himself.  It  is  so  when  he  is  sick  ;  he  has  ]>ain,  that  is  all 
he  thinks  of ;  but  let  him  come  to  health  and  completeness  and  then  there 
is  an  absence  of  self-consciousness,  and  after  that,  which  is  health,  which  is 
harmony,  which  is  virtue,  there  comes  the  sense  of  manhood  and  complete- 
ness, and  after  that  manhood  in  its  higher  development  comes  this  mar- 
velous thing  which  I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  excej)t  1  tell  it  to  you — • 
brotherhood. 

The  boy  when  he  is  complete  with  his  voice  he  wants  to  go  out  and 
sing  and  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  when  he  is  complete  in  that  way  there 
comes  a  governing  center,  and  that  center  is  an  emotional  one  and  with  that 
emotion  coming  to  the  center  he  feels  vitalized  ;  he  takes  a  breath  to  com- 
plete that  vitalization,  and  the  voice  goes  right  out  from  the  boy  to  his 
l)rethren.  The  boy  joys  in  his  heart.  Then  the  machinery  expresses  that 
and  jov  goes  forth  ;  the  boy  sorrows,  commands,  entreats,  all  these  things  in 
turn.  Then  there  is  u  change.  /\t  first  he  joys  seltishly.  The  little  fellows 
in  my  class  think  everything  is  sunshine,  and  they  sing  like  the  lark  in  sun- 
shine; they  sing  simply  from  companionship,  not  for  love  of  their  brothers. 
Hut  soon  another  change  comes.  Instead  of  commanding  for  the  love  of 
commanding,  the  boy  commands  me  out  of  love  for  me  for  my  good. 
Instead  of  entreating  because  he  is  helpless,  he  entreats  me  with  a  kinglv 
courtesy;  instead  of  joying  in  his  own  success  seltishly,  with  that  joy  is  a 
sympathy  with  those  who  have  not  had  the  same  advantages  as  himself ; 
and  instead  of  sorrowing  with  an  utter  sorrow,  he  has  a  hopefulness  that  will 
come  in  the  morrow. 


ELEMENTS  OK  UNIVERSAL  REEKIION. 

liV    I)K.  F.MIl.C;.  IIlKSCll,  OK  ClilC.VCO. 

The  dominion  of  religion  is  coextensive  with  the  confines  of  hunianilv. 
Keligion  is  one  of  the  natinai  functions  (jf  tlie  liuninn  soul  ;  it  is  one  (jf  the 
natural  conditions  of  human,  as  distinct  from  mere  animal  life.  Man  almie 
in  the  wide  sweep  of  creation  builds  altars.  And  wherever  man  mav  lent 
there  also  will  curve  upward  the  burninf,'  incense  of  his  sacrifice  or  the 
sweeter  savor  of  his  asjjirations  after  the  better,  the  diviner  light.  A  man 
without  religion  is  not  normal.  There  may  be  those  in  whom  this  function 
approaches  atrophy.  But  they  are  undeveloped  or  crip])led  s|)ecimens  of 
the  completer  tyjie.  A  society  without  religion  has  nowhere  vet  been  dis- 
covered. Religion  may  then  in  very  truth  bo  said  to  be  the  universal  dis- 
tinction of  man. 

Still,  tile  universal  religion  has  not  as  yel  been  evolved  in  the  proces- 
sion of  the  suns.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings  yet  to  come.  There  are  now 
even  known  to  men  and  revered  by  them  great  religious  systems  which  pre- 
tend to  universality.  And  who  would  deny  that  Buddhism,  Christianity  and 
the  faith  of  Islam  i)resent  many  of  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  uni- 
versal faith  ?  In  its  ideas  and  ideals  the  religion  of  the  [irophets,  notably 
as  enlarged  by  those  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  also  deserves  to  be  numbered 
among  the  proclamations  o"f  a  wider  outlook  and  a  higher  uplook.  These 
systems  are  no  longer  ethnic.  They  have  advanced  far  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  ideal  goal  ;  and  modern  man  in  his  cpiest  for  the  elements  of  the  still 
broader  universal  faith  will  never  again  retrace  his  steps  to  go  back  to  the 
mile-posts  these  have  left  behind  on  their  climb  up  the  heights.  The  three 
great  religions  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  racial 
tests  and  national  divisions.  Race  and  nationality  cannot  circumscribe  the 
fellowship  of  the  larger  communion  of  the  faithful,  a  communion  destined 
to  embrace  in  one  covenant  all  the  children  of  man. 

The  day  of  national  religions  is  past.  The  God  of  the  univer.se  speaks 
to  all  mankind.  He  is  not  the  God  of  Israel  alone,  not  that  of  Moab,  of 
ligypt,  Greece  or  America.  He  is  not  domiciled  in  Palestine.  The  Jordan 
and  the  Ganges,  the  Tiber  and  the  Euphrates  hold  water  wherewith  the 
devout  may  be  baptized  unto  his  service  and  redemption.  "  Whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  Whither  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  "  exclaims  the  old 
Hebrew  bard. 

The  church  universal  must  have  the  jientecoslal  gift  of  the  many  flaming 
tongues  in  it,  as  tlie   rabbis  say  was  the  case  at  Sinai.     God's  revelation 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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must  lie  soimiled  in  cvcmv  lan>,'iia.L;e  to  i-vcry  laiiil.  Hut,  and  this  is  essen- 
tial as  niaikini(  a  ntiw  advanci-,  the  univeisal  religion  for  all  the  cliiMren  of 
Adam  will  nut  palisade  its  courts  iiy  tlie  (lointed  and  forbiddini;  stakes  ol 
a  creed.  Creeds  in  time  to  come  will  he  reco,L(ni/ed  to  lie  indeed  cruel 
barlied-wire  fences  woundinv{  those  that  would  stray  to  l)roa<ler  pastures  and 
hurting  others  wlu»  w<iuld  come  in.  Will  it  for  this  he  a  godless  church  .■" 
/Ml,  no;  it  will  have  much  more  of  (iod  than  the  churches  and  synagogues 
with  their  dogmatic  definitions  now  possess,  (.'oniing  man  will  not  he 
readv  to  resign  the  cnjwn  of  his  glory  which  is  his  by  virtue  of  his  leelini; 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  (lod.  lie  will  not  exchange  the  church's  creed  fur 
that  still  UKjre  pre»umplu<ius  and  deadening  one  of  materialism  which  would 
iisk  his  acceptance  of  the  hopeless  perversion  that  the  world,  which  sweeps 
by  us  in  such  sublime  liarmonv  and  order  is  not  cosmos  hut  chaos  -is  the 
fortuitous  outcouK'  ol  thj  chance  play  of  atoms  |)roducing  consciousness  h\' 
the  interaction  of  their  own  unconsciousness.  Man  will  not  extinguish  the 
light  of  his  own  higher  life  hv  shutting  his  eves  to  ihe  telling  indications  of 
purpose  in  history,  a  |)urpose  which  when  revealed  to  limi  in  the  outcome 
of  his  own  career  he  niav  well  (ind  rellectcil  also  in  Ihe  interrelated  life  of 
nature.  l>ut  for  all  this  man  will  learn  a  new  modestv  now  woefully  lacking 
to  so  many  who  honestly  deem  themselves  religious.  Ills  (Iod  will  not  he 
a  figment,  cold  and  distant,  of  metaphysics,  nor  a  distorted  caricature  of 
embittered  theology.  '"Can  man  by  searching  lind  out  (iod  ?"  asks  the  old 
Hebrew  poet.  .\nd  the  ages  so  flooded  with  religious  strife  are  vocal  with 
the  stinging  rebuke  to  all  creed-builders  that  man  cannot.  Man  grows  unto 
the  knowledge  of  (jod,  but  not  to  him  is  vouchsafed  that  fullness  of  knowl 
edge  which  would  warrant  his  arrogance  to  hold  that  his  blurred  vision  is 
the  full  light. 

Says  .Maimonides,  greatest  thinker  of  the  many  Jewish  philosophers  of 
the  middle  ages  :  "Of  God  we  may  merely  assert  that  he  is;  what  he  is 
in  himself  we  cannot  know.  '  My  tinnights  are  not  your  thoughts  and  my 
ways  are  not  your  ways.'  "  This  pro|)hetic  caution  will  resound  in  clear  notes 
in  the  ears  of  all  who  will  worship  in  the  days  to  come  at  the  universal 
shrine.  They  will  cease  their  futile  efforts  to  give  a  iletinition  of  him  who 
cannot  be  delincd  in  human  symbols.  The  religion  universal  will  not  pre- 
sume to  regulate  (lod's  government  of  this  world  by  circumscribing  the 
s()here  of  his  possible  salvation  and  declaring,  as  though  he  had  taken  us 
into  his  counsel,  \yhom  he  must  save  and  whom  he  may  not  save.  The  uni- 
versal religion  will  once  more  make  the  Ciod  idea  a  vital  i)rinciple  of  human 
life.  It  will  teach  men  to  lind  him  in  their  own  heart  and  to  have  him  with 
them  in  whatever  Ihey  may  do.  No  mortal  has  seen  (jod's  face, but  he  who 
opens  his  heart  to  the  message  wdl,  like  Moses  on  the  lonely  rock,  behold 
him   pass  and  hear  the  solemn  proclamation. 

It  is  not  in  the  storm  of  fanaticism  nor  in  the  fire  of  prejudice,  but  in 
the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  that  God  speaks  and  is  to  be  found.     He 
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believes  in  (lod  who  iivi's  a  (iodlikc,  /'.  <■.,  ;i  j,'oiiillv  life.  N(it  lie  lliat  imini- 
liles  his  crcih),  l)iil  hu  who  lives  il,  is  ai'ci'|)U'(l.  Were  those  marked  for 
f(\nry  liy  the  >,'reat  teacher  of  Na/arelh  who  won;  the  iarj^'est  phvhifleries? 
Is  the  seriiion  on  tile  mount  a  ereed  .•"  Was  the  decaloniie  a  ireeil?  t!har- 
ailer  and  conduct,  not  creed,  will  i)e  the  kevuoleof  tlic  (lospel  in  the  t'hurch 
of  I  lunianity  I'niversal. 

l)Ut  what  llieii  about  sin?  Sin  as  a  thcolot,'ical  imputation  will  perhaps 
drop  out  of  the  vocahularv  of  this  larger  communion  of  the  righteous.  I!ut 
as  a  weakness  tcj  he  overcome,  an  iniijcrfection  to  he  laiil  aside,  man  will  he 
as  potently  reminded  of  his  natural  shortcomings  as  he  is  now  of  that  of  his 
first  |)rogenitor  over  whose  cmiduct  he  certainly  had  no  control  and  for 
whose  misdeed  he  should  not  he  held  accountahle.  Keligion  will  then  as 
now  lift  man  ahove  his  weaknesses  hy  reminding  him  of  his  responsihilities. 
The  goal  hef(ue  is  I'aradise. 

'I'liis  religion  will  indeed  he  for  man  to  lead  him  to  (lod.  Itssacm- 
tuental  word  will  he  duly,  l.almr  is  not  the  curse  hut  the  hiessing  of 
human  life.  J'"or  as  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  it  is  his  to 
create.  Earth  was  given  him  for  his  hal)itation.  lie  changed  it  from 
chaos  into  his  iiomc.  A  theology  and  a  monotlieism,  which  will  not  leave 
room  in  this  world  for  man's  free  activity  and  dooms  him  to  passive 
inactivity,  will  not  harmoni/.e  with  the  truer  recognition  that  man  and  God 
are  the  co-relates  of  a  working  plan  of  life.  Sympathy  and  resignation  are 
indeed  heautiful  (lowers  grown  in  the  garden  of  manv  a  tender  and  nohle 
human  lieart.  lint  it  is  active  love  and  energy  which  alone  can  push  on 
the  chariot  of  human  progress,  and  ])r<>gress  is  the  gradual  realization  of 
the  divine  spirit  which  is  incarnate  in  everv  human  heing.  This  jirinciple 
will  assign  to  religion  once  more  the  place  of  honor  among  the  redeeming 
agencies  of  society  from  the  hondage  of  selfishness.  On  this  hasis  every 
man  is  every  other  man's  hrother,  not  merely  in  miserv,  hut  in  active  work. 

"  As  vou  have  done  to  the  least  (jf  these  you  have  done  unto  me,"  will  he 
the  guiding  principle  of  human  conduct  in  all  the  relations  into  which  human 
life  enters.  No  longer  shall  we  hear  Cain's  enormous  excuse,  a  scathing 
accusation  of  himself,  "Am  I  my  hrothcr's  keeper?"  no  longer  will  he 
toleiated  or  condoned  the  douhle  standard  of  morality,  one  for  Sunday  and 
the  church  ami  anotiier  diametrically  oppo.sed  for  week-days  and  the  count- 
ing-room. Not  as  now  will  he  heard  the  cynic  insistence  that  "husiness  is 
business,"  and  lias  as  business  no  connection  with  the  decalogue  or  the 
sermon  on  the  mount.  Keligion  will,  as  it  did  in  Jesus,  penetrate  into  all 
the  relations  of  human  society.  Not  then  will  men  he  rated  as  so  many 
hands  to  be  bought  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  in  accordance  with  a 
deified  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  cannot  stop  to  consider  such 
sentimentalities  as  the  fact  that  these  hands  stand  for  soul  and  hearts. 

An  invidious  distinction  obtains  now  between  secular  and  sacred.  It  will 
be  wiped  away.     Every  thought  and  every  deed  of  man  must  be  holy  or  it 
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is  unwortliy  of  mcii.  Hid  Jcsiis  iiieii'ly  iTnanl  lln-  lciii|)lc  as  Imly?  hid 
liud'Hia  ini'iflv  liavc  rt'lii;iiin  on  oiu-  or  two  lioiirs  of  llif  Sal)l)alli.'  hid  not 
ail  railiiT  proplicl  deride  and  ciiiidi'iiiii  all  ritual  iidiiiion  .•'  "Wash  ve, 
iiKikr  ve  clfaii."  Was  this  not  llie  liiirdi'ii  of  Isaiah's  relivjion?  The 
religion  iinivfrsal  will  l)u  true  to  these,  its  forerunners. 

Hut  what  alioul  death  and  hereafter?  This  reli,L;ioii  will  not  iliiiitlie 
hope  which  lias  been  man's  since  the  first  day  of  his  stay  on  earth,  lint  it 
will  lie  most  emphatic  in  winning'  men  to  the  conviction  that  a  life  worlliilv 
spent  here  on  earth  is  the  best,  is  the  only  preparation  for  heaven.  Said  the 
old  raliliis:  "()ne  hour  sjieiit  here  in  truly  K"'"!  works  and  in  the  true 
inliniacv  with  <Iod  is  more  precious  than  all  life  to  he."  The  evjolism  which 
now  mars  so  often  ilie  aspirations  of  our  .souls,  the  scramble  for  ^'lory  which 
conies  while  we  forget  duty,  will  be  rejilaced  by  a  serene  trust  in  the  eternal 
justice  of  him  "in  whom  we  live  ami  move  and  have  our  beiiii,'."  To  have 
(lone  religiously  will  be  a  reward  sweeter  than  which  none  can  be  offered. 
Vea,  the  religion  of  the  future  will  be  impatient  of  men  who  claim  that  thev 
have  til  right  to  be  savc<l,  while  they  are  jierfectly  content  that  others  shall 
not  be  saved,  and  while  not  stirring  a  foot  or  lifting  a,  liaiul  t<j  redeem 
brother  men  from  hunger  and  wretchedness,  in  the  cool  assurance  that  this 
life  is  ilestined  or  doomed  to  be  a  free  race  of  haggling,  snarling  competi- 
tors in  winch  by  some  mysterious  will  of  providence  the  devil  takes  the 
hindinosl. 

Will  there  be  jirayer  in  the  universal  religion?  Man  will  worship,  but 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness  his  prayer  will  be  the  prelude  to  his  praverful 
action.  Silence  is  more  reverential  and  worshipful  than  a  wild  torrent  of 
worils  breathing  forth  not  adoration  but  greedv  reijuests  for  favors  to  self. 
Can  an  unforgiving  heart  pray  "forgive  as  we  forgive?"  C'an  one  ask  for 
dailv  bread  when  he  refuses  to  break  his  bread  with  the  liungrv?  Did  not 
the  praver  of  the  great  Master  of  .Na/areth  thus  teach  all  men  and  all  ages 
that  praver  must  be  the  stirring  to  love? 

Had  not  that  little  waif  caught  the  inspiration  of  our  universal  ])raver 
who,  when  first  taught  its  sublime  phrases,  persisted  in  changing  the  open- 
ing words  to  "  \'our  father  which  is  in  heaven  ?"  Rebuked  time  and  again 
bv  the  teacher,  he  (inally  broke  out,  "  Well,  if  it  is  our  father,  why,  I  am  your 
brother."  N'ea,  the  gates  of  prayer  in  the  church  to  rise  will  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men. 

Will  this  new  faith  have  its  bible  ?  It  will.  It  retains  the  old  bibles  of 
mankind,  but  gives  them  a  new  luster  by  remembering  that  "the  letter  kill- 
eth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  Religion  is  not  a  (luestion  of  literature,  but 
of  life.  God's  revelation  is  continuous,  not  contained  in  tablets  of  stone  or 
sacred  parchment,  lie  speaks  to-day  yet  to  those  that  would  hear  him.  A 
book  is  inspired  when  it  inspires.     Religion  m;nle  the  Hible,  not  the  book 
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And  what  will  be  the  name  of  this  church  ?     It  will  be   known   not  by 
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itH  fdundrrs,  Iml  liy  ii>  fmii;..  Cod  M|)lii'^  i<i  hini  wlm  iiisiNls  iiikhi  kiiipwiri^,' 
his  iianii' :  "I  am  lie  wlm  I  aiii,"  Sn  it  will  he  with  the  i-hiinh.  If  any 
naiiir  it  wi'i  have,  it  will  hf  "  till'  (iuirili  of  (ioil,"  lictaiiM-  it  will  lie  llic 
ihiirch  of  man. 

Wlii'ii  jacdl),  so  nms  an  old  rabhinical  li'Kt'ii<i,  weary  and  fiiolsoru  tlif 
llisl  lu^hl  of  I  is  sojonrn  away  from  liomc,  wouhl  lay  him  down  to  slccj) 
undir  the  canopy  of  the  starscl  skies,  all  llie  stones  of  the  lield  exi  laimed  : 
"  lake  me  for  thy  pillow."  .\nd  lMi;iii>e  ;dl  were  leads'  to  serve  him  all 
were  miracnloilslv  turned  into  one  slone.  This  heianie  I'elh  I'.l,  the  j.,'ale 
of  heaven.  ,So  will  all  reliKions,  hecanse  eaijer  to  luioiiu'  the  pillow  of  man, 
dreaniinu  of  (iml  and  heholdinK  the  ladiler  joiniiiL;  earth  to  heaven,  he 
transformed  into  one  K'reat  roek  whiih  the  ages  cannot  move,  a  foundation 
stone  for  the  all-enil)racin>{  tcm|)le  of  humanity,  united  to  do  (iod's  will  with 
one  accord. 


'nil'.   WOKI.D'S  SAI.\' A'IMON. 
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iJv   Ki.\'.  .JHiiN   1)1  Kr;   Ml  I'  Ainu  N,  !).!).,  (  aui.iidn,  Nkii. 

In  wiirkini,'  for  the  world's  saUalion,  wi'  arc  to  woik  for  the  overthrow 
of  creeds.  The  rcliijioiis  world  is  divided,  because  of  creeds  and  not 
liecau>e  of  ( lod  ;  theories  and  opinions  are  made  suhslilules  for  truth.  'I'he 
sulistilutes  are  relied  on,  and  the  truth  is  left  in  the  background.  I'he 
projihet's  staff  could  not  put  new  life  into  the  dead  liov  :  the  man  of  (iijil 
must  touch  and  breathe  in  him.  and  human  creeds  cannot  ,L,'ive  life  to  the 
dyiny  race  of  men  (Jod  himself  must  touch  and  heal  and  save.  Christ  was 
the  ifrcalol  of  men.  This  man  came  to  save  the  lost  ;  he  did  not  preach 
creeds,  but  the  Word.  'I'his  was  why  the  common  people  heard  hnn 
f,dadly  the  word  of  truth  satisfied  their  s|)iiit  and  enables  them  to  taste  and 
see.  The  Itrethren  Church  which  I  re|)resent,  tak.'s  the  Word  of  (iod  for 
its  j,'uide  in  relii,'ious  faith  and  practice.  Where  it  is  silent,  we  cannot 
command  ;  where  it  speaks  we  must  echo.  Hy  that  Word  we  are  to  be 
jiulvred,  and  by  it  we  are  to  shape  our  action  until  we  reach  the  judtinient. 
In  workiiiLi  for  the  world's  salvation  we  are  to  work  for  the  union  cif  all 
Cod's  forces.  l''./ekiel  says:  "  Make  a  chain,  for  the  land  !s  hlled  with 
bloody  crimes  and  the  city  is  tilled  with  violence."  The  pulpits  and  churches 
and  organizations  must  be  linked  for  the  work  of  savintj  from  crime  and 
violence.  'I'he  same  writer  in  his  visiim  saw  united  a  lii,'ure  havini,'the  face 
of  a  man.  of  a  lion,  of  an  eai,de,  and  of  an  ox  united  for  (iod's  work,  lie 
teaches  the  union  of  different  forces  for  a  great  object.  I  l)elieve  that  (iod 
wants  the  union  of  America,  and  ICurope,  and  Asia,  and  Africa.  Union  lor 
salvation — for  the  lifting  up  of  humanity.  Kor  this  purpose  God  made  all 
nations  of  one  blood,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Master  prayed,  and  that 
prayer  (iod  will  answer  through  all  who  do  his  will. 
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'I'licrc  arc  noininaliy  tliiuc  le'liifions  in  our  toiiiilry  -Confiiciunistn, 
'luoisin  and  liuihlhisiii  ;  l)Ut  j)ractically  tlic  llircc  liavc  Ltrowii  into  one, 
wliicli  may  litly  be  callcil  the  National  reliirion. 

Under  the  jirovidenee  of  (Jod,  tiiis  religion  lias  fuKilled  a  verv  import- 
ant function  in  the  ci\  ili/alioii  of  our  countiv.  It  lias  kc|)t  alive  in  our 
lieople  the  ideas  of  ( lod,  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  relriluition,  of  the  need  of 
jiardon,  of  tiie  existence  of  the  soul,  and  lias  .l;iviii  ail  the  hlessinijs  which 
tlow  from  these  ideas.  Like  the  law  of  the  Jews,  tiioiiLth  in  a  less  decree, 
it  has  heeii  a  sclioolniaster  leading  our  people  to  (,'lirisl.  The  relation  of 
('liristianity  to  our  National  religion  is  the  same  as  its  relation  to  natural 
religion  in  general.     It  comes  not  to  desir  ly,  Init  to  fullill. 

The  lieiielits  of  Christianity  to  C"hina,  so  far  as  it  has  made  a  lodifinent 
there,  mav  he  divided  into  the  necessarv  and  the  accidental. 

I.  The  benelits  which  necessarily  tlow  from  Christianity  are  the  s])irit- 
iial  and  the  moral. 

1.  'J'lii-  Sf'iiiliiiil  lii)hjih.  The  idea  of  Cod  u'veii  us  hv  our  .National 
religion  is  vague  and  rudimentary,  and  being  left  to  itself  has  degenerated 
into  the  grossest  malerialism.  Worship  is  ••  .-.oeiuted  with  t<'  ■  -oral  good  ; 
])urilv  is  cultivated  as  a  means  to  a  W(ul(lly  end  ;  in  the  la:  lalvsis,  the 
.National  religion  consists  in  making  "  the  belly  the  god."  v.hristianitv, 
giving  us  new  ideas  of  Cod  and  the  exi)erieiice  of  their  realilv,  has  inspired 
us  with  loftv  thoughts  and  lifted  us  from  the  grossness  of  carlli  to  the  s|)irit- 
uality  of  heaven.  It  helps  us  to  husake  sin  and  to  live  a  life  of  godliness, 
and  comforts  us  in  our  trials  and  sorrows.  Concentrating  our  miijds  on  one 
eternal  Deity,  it  jiroduces  in  us  a  deeiier,  more  real  pielv  than  can  be  pro- 
duced by  |)olytheism,  with  its  gods,  demigoils,  nature-gods,  and  spirits  of 
heroes.  It  teaches  a  fuluie  personal  existence,  as  our  religion  cannot  do. 
To  those  educated  in  the  old  religion  the  state  bevond  the  seen  is  unknown, 
iinthought  of,  and  a  blank.  The  Hible's  clear  words  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul  have  made  it  a  reality  to  us,  and  its  future  life  a  ceilainlv. 

2.  rill'  Mora!  li,itifili.  In  our  nati<Mial  tem|)les  there  are  scrolls  exhort- 
ing to  a  moral  life,  with  the  sanction  that  the  gods  see  our  conduct,  and  that 
there  is  a  retribution  as  sure  as  that  "shadows  follow  'i|)iects.''  That  our 
National  religion  has  been  a  |!iomoter  of  virtue  is  as  true  as  the  saving  of  St. 
Paul,  "The  (ientiles  do  by  nalure  the  things  contained  in  the  law."  lint  the 
nioral  teaching  does  not  occupy  the  foii'ground  of  it,  nor  is  it  brought  to  tlr,' 
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IK)  iii>titiiti()iis  foi  tlii.>  fiiMcl 


Til 


ic  iiioral  cliaiai:lur  iif  tlic  [icopk-  is  rctlcclud  iii  its  iiistitiilinii:-,  iiiaiiiifis 


tlcclL 


customs  anil  forms  o 


)f  et 


KUic'tte. 


Ill  j,'()VfnimL'iil  there  is  an  absence  of  the  ulea  tiiat  it  is  for  the  lieneht  of 


the 


peoi 


lie  •  hi 


lence  it  hecomes  a  colossal   Inisiness  cijrporalion 


no  one  gets  into  otiice  except  hy  money;  and  once  in  he  makes  mones', 
rit,'lileously  or  uiiriuhleoiisly,  to  recoup  himself  for  the  outlav,  ur  to  secure 
higher  ottice,  or  to  retire  rich. 

Take  Imsiness.  Large  corporations  are  impossible,  for  lack  of  iiuiliial 
conlideiice.  They  have  been  lately  atteni|)te(l,  in  large  numbers,  but  with  few 
excejitions  have  collapsed  thnuigli  the  corruption  of  directors  or  cashiers 
Why  is  it  that  the  government  obtains  its  loans  through  foreign  banks,  and 
not  directly  fnuii  the  ]>eople  ?     Why  is  it  that  lionus.  stores  and  shci]is  liiid 


their  greatest  difliculty  with  the  bookk 


Wl 


it  that  iiearl 


V  everv 


man  owes  monev  to  some 


bod\ 


w: 


is  11  thai  to  give  the  lie  to  another  is 


no  offense  ?    Wliv  is  it  that  we  have  no  natiiuial  currencv  be\iind  the  copper 


coin  r,i  one  oiie-thoiisandlh  of  a  dollar  ? 


Clrueltv  is  evervwhere 


Torti 


ure  prevails  in  the  administration  ol  justice. 


There  is  hardheartedness  in  familie." 


chool 


s,  111  worksliops 


and 


s|)ec 


ialK 


in  the  treatment  of  girls  bought  for  domestic  service  or  for  impure  purposes 
and  of  those  ado|)ted  into  families  as  future  wives  for  the  sons. 


Woman  has  no  legal  status 


'When   viiuiig,  she  submits  to  her  futlier 


larried,  to  her  husband  ;  when  a  widow,  lo  her 


>\h 


II 


ife.     .V  husbaml  mav  divorce  his  wife 


lilt  not 


riage  of  a  widow  is  considered  disreputable.     Widowhooil  in  (liiiia  is  oiilv  a 
ep  removed  from  that  in  India. 

the    ])o(ir   is   ever\\\  here    marked. 
A.  fr 


.St( 
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The  contrast  between  the   rich 


lougli 


the  f(i 


<|osl 
)t  si 


low  .collie  l)enev(ileiue.  vet,  Irom  tlieir  egoistic  molives 


to  virtue,  thev  do  not  show  it  to  the  extent  ihev  ought. 


("oiuubmage  is  legal    and  is  freelv  jiractiset 


C.irl 


s  are   not  educalei 


partly  because  there  is  no  pun 


lileiati 


Sociologists  tell  us  that  awe  of  power,  shown  in  groveling  submission  to 


lespotism,  abj 


ect  lovaltv,  fondness  for  ceremonv  a 


ml  |)ageaiitr\-,  is  the  neces- 


sarv  concomitant  of  disregard  of  life,  liberlv  and  |)roperlv.       In  our  iounlr\ 
"  kneeling  three  times  and  bowing  the  lie.id  to  the  ground  three  tunes  three' 


is  the  ceremonv  bv  which   the   mandarins   appmac 


h    tl 


le  emperor 


am 


1  1 


Ike 


ceremonies  are  u 


Summing  u|) 


sed  fi 
If, 


lerior  to  superior  thicmy 


h   all 


grades  III   .soeiels 


IS  appears   from  the  state   of   ollicial   and   social    life, 


there  is  a  want  of  high  integrity,  sympathy  ami  social  purity, and  a  disreg.ird 
of  life,  libertv  and  properly,  then  the  religion  which  has  shaped  our  i  haiaeler 
is  siirelv  amiss. 

u^l  in  the  deL;ree  llr.il 


The  benelits  of  ( 'hri>li,iiiilv  mav  imw  bi'  inferred, 
it  is  a  superior  teacher  of  a  higher  slaiidanl  of    umials,  in  that  degree 
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Iiclpt'il  us  ill  tliu  cmiilud  of  life.  Not  tlial  \vc  Cliiisliaiis  liavc  any  grounil  to 
boast  of  our  virtues;  Ijut  tliis  I  do  say,  that  it  lias  lielpe'l  us  to  jji;  ijcttcr  tliaii 
we  otherwise  siiould  have  l)een. 

II.  Turn  we  imw  l<i  the  acLiiiunlal  iieiietiis. 

1.  y'/ic'  hitellt-cliial  hciiefils  i)rout,'ht  to  us  are  iiicalculalde.  Since  iS3f), 
when  the  Morrison  Kilueationa!  Society  began  its  tirst  Anghj-Ciiinese  school, 
schools  of  all  grades  for  boys  and  girls  have  increased  till  in  the  year  iStjo 
there  were  Ib.S^O  pupils  in  college,  bfiardilig  and  day  schools. 

I'I'.ina  in  lier  own  schools  .studies  only  ancient  learning,  most  of  which 
has  little  bearing  <<n  tlie  present  welfare  of  the  people.  Christianity,  in 
introducing  the  liiieral  sciences  of  the  West  has  opcn:.'(l  to  us  a  wide  field  (jf 
information.  The  "School  and  Text  ISooks  Committee  "  of  the  .Missionary 
Conference  of  1877.  has  published  in  Chinese  107  works,  in  iQ.^yi^luines,  on 
physical  and  inetajjliysical  science  for  three  grades  of  .schools.  The 
graduates  of  the  mission  schools  have  made  their  influence  felt  in  all  depart 
nients  of  life.  The  indirect  result  is  immense.  Our  government  has  estab- 
lished schools  of  modern  learning  and  is  increasing  them.  Tiiis  new  e<lu- 
catioii  is  yet  in  it.s  infancy  but  lias  already  ])roduced  visible  fruits  and  ha.- 
in  itself  great  possibilities. 

2.  Christianity  has  given  us  l^liysicul  boufih  in  establishing  hospital.> 
and  dispensaries,  training  medical  students  and  pulilishing  medical  books. 
In  iSyo  the  luiniber  of  ])atients  treated  in  105  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
was  .^4S,4;o.  This  branch  of  (Miristian  vork  has  won  general  favor,  even 
in  high  official  stations,  and  large  gifts  have  been  bestowed  on  it  by  men  of 
wealth.      The  i)lessings  of  Ciiristian  medical  missions  cannot  be  told. 


now  TO  A(iiii;vK  Ri;i,i(;i()i:s  unity. 

lis    Ki.\.  Dk.  Wii mam   R.  Ai.cr.R,  ok  JiDsioN. 

The  first  form  of  partial  unilication  of  the  human  race  is  the  .esthetic 
uiiiticatioii.  The  second  step  is  the  scieiililic  unilication,  tiie  third  is  the  eth- 
nic, the  fourth  is  the  |)olitieal  unilication  iiy  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional code  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  reason.  The  hfth  will  l)e 
the  commercial  and  social,  the  free  circidation  of  all  the  component  items  of 
humanity  liirough  the  whole  of  humanity.  Our  commerce,  steamships,  tele- 
graph and  lelcpliiine,  and  the  ever  inc. easing  travel  is  rapidly  bringing  that 
about;  but  the  commercial  spirit,  as  such,  is  cosmic,  is  selfish.  Men  seek  to 
make  money  out  of  others  by  the  principle  of  prolit,  getting  more  than  lliey 

sll'Mlld. 

''  he  next  partial  form  of  unilication  is  the  economic.  The  ec<in<jmic 
unilication  of  the  hiinmn  race  will  be  what  ?  The  transfer  of  eivili/ation 
from   its  pecuniaiv  basis  to   the   basis   nl    labor.     The   whole  ellort   of  the 
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human  race  must  not  be  to  purchase  gooils  and  sell  them  in  order  to  make 
money.  It  must  be  to  produce  goods  and  distriltute  them  on  the  principles 
of  justice  for  the  sujiply  of  liuman  wants,  witiiout  any  profit.  The  pursuit  of 
money  is  cosmic  and  hostile.  The  money  I  get  noliody  else  can  have  but 
the  spirit  of  coi)i)eration  is  unifying  and  universal,  because  in  the  spiritual 
order  there  is  no  division  ;  there  is  nothing  but  wholes.  The  knowledge  I 
have   all  may  have,  without  division. 

There  are  three  in  unity.  The  unification  of  the  whole  race  is  summed 
up  in  the  seventh  form  of  unification,  which  is  made  up  of  the  six  preceding 
forms  or  distinctions.  Now  the  seventh  is  a  trinity.  Let  us  see  what  are 
the  three.  We  have  the  philosophical  unification  and  the  theological  unifi- 
cation, and  the  unity  of  those  is  the  religious  unification.  Let  me  define. 
Philosophy  is  the  science  of  ultimate  ground.  The<ilogy  is  the  science  of 
the  first  principle.  The  unity  of  those  two,  transfused  through  the  whole 
personality  and  applied  as  tin*  dominant  spirit  of  life  in  the  regulation  of 
conduct  through  all  its  demands,  is  religion.  That  is  the  pure,  absolute, 
universal  religion  in  which  all  can  agree. 

The  first  great  obstacle  to  overcome  is  our  environment— our  social 
environment.  Our  social  environment,  instead  of  being  redeemed,  instead 
of  representing  the  archetype  mind  of  God,  the  redemptive,  is  cosmic,  and 
it  is  utterly  vain  for  us  to  go  and  preach  Christianity,  when  just  as  fast  as 
we  utter  these  |)recepts  they  are  neutralized  by  the  atmospheric  environments 
in  which  they  ])ass.  The  great  anti-C'hrist  of  the  world  is  the  unchristian 
character  and  conduct  of  Christendom.  All  through  Christendom  we  |)reach 
and  profess  one  set  of  precepts  a. .d  practice  the  opposite.  We  say,  "Seek 
vc  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness,  and  all  else  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  \\c  put  the  king(k)m  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness  in 
the  background  and  work  like  so  many  incarnate  devils  for  every  form  of 
.self-gratification. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  religious  unification  of  the  lunnan  race  is  the 
irreligious  always  associated  and  often  identilied  with  the  religious.  There 
are  three  great  sijccilications  of  that.  First,  hatred  is  made  religion.  Did 
not  the  Brahmans  and  the  Moliamn\edans  slaughter  each  other  in  the  streets 
of  Bombay  a  few  days  ago,  hating  each  other  more  than  they  loved  the  gen- 
eric humanity  ol  God  ?  Did  not  the  ('atholics  and  I'rotestants  struggle 
together  furiously  and  come  near  committing  nnnder  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto  a  few  days  ago  ?  All  over  the  world  the  hatred  of  the  professors 
of  religion  for  one  another  is  irreligion  injected  into  the  very  core  of  religion. 
That  is  fatal. 

Kites  and  ceremonies  are  not  religion.  A  man  may  repeat  the  sound- 
est creed  verbally  a  hundred  times  a  day  for  twenty  years,  lie  may  cro.ss 
him.self  three  times,  and  bend  his  knee  and  bow  his  head  and  still  be  full  of 
pride  and  vanity  ;  or  he  may  omit  tho>c  ceremonials  and  retreat  to  himself 
into  his  closet    and  shut  the  door  anil  in  struggle  with  (iod  efface  iiis  egoism 
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and  receive  tlic  Divine  Spirit.  'I'iiat  is  rciigiun,  iiinl  so  on  lliri)iii,'Ii  other 
manifestations.  We  must  arrive  at  pure,  rational,  universal  intei|)relalionsof 
all  the  (loginas  of  theoloi,'y.  We  must  interpret  every  (loi;ma  in  such  a  wav 
that  it  will  a.ijree  with  all  other  (loj,'mas  in  a  free  circulation  of  the  distinc- 
tions throui,'h  the  unity.  Then  the  human  race  can  he  united  on  that.  'I'liev 
never  can  on  the  other.  We  must  put  the  iirepoiuleratinif  emphasis,  with- 
out any  division,  on  the  ethical  aspects  of  religion  instead  of  on  the  specu- 
lative. Formerly  it  was  just  the  other  way.  We  are  ra|)idly  comin.i,'  to  that. 
'I'he  lilieralists  began  their  protests  against  the  Catholic  and  Kvangelical 
the(jlogies  hy  supporting  tlie  ethical — emphasizing  character  and  conduct. 
I!ut  all  the  churches  now  recogni/.e  that  a  man  must  have  a  good  character, 
thathenuisl  hehave  himself  properly,  morally.  There  is  not  one  tliat  doubts 
or  (|uestions  it.  'I'hese  have  become  coininon|)lace,  and  yet  the  liberals  stav 
right  there  antl  don't  move  a  step.  Liberalism  thus  far  has  been  ethical 
and  shallow,  livangelicanism  has  been  dogmatic,  tvraniiical  and  cruel,  to 
some  extent  irrational,  but  it  has  always  been  |)rofound.  It  has  battled  with 
the  real  problems  which  the  liberalists  have  simply  blinked  at,  and  settled 
these  problems  in  universal  agreement.  For  example,  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  of  Adam.  There  was  a  real  problem.  The  world  is  full  of  evil  ;  God 
is  perfect;  he  could  nut  create  imperfections.  How  happene  1  it  ?  Whv, 
man  was  created  all  right,  but  he  fell.  It  was  an  amazingly  original,  sub- 
tle and  profound  stroke  to  settle  a  rcil  problem.  The  liberals  came  up,  and, 
saying  it  was  nut  the  true  solution,  they  blinked  at  the  problem  and  denied 
that  it  existed.  Now  the  real  solution  seems  to  me  is  not  that  the  evils  in 
the  universe  have  come  from  a  fall.  The  fall  of  an  archdemoniac  spirit  in 
heaven  does  not  settle  the  problem;  it  only  moves  it  back  one  step.  I  low- 
did  he  fall  ?  Why  did  he  fall  ?  There  can  be  no  fall  in  the  archetypal  idea 
of  God.  Creatures  were  created  in  freedom  to  chouse  between  good  and 
evil  in  order  that  through  their  free<U)m  and  the  discipline  of  struggle  with 
evil  they  might  become  the  perfected  and  redeemed  images  of  God.  That 
settles  the  problem,  and  we  can  all  agree  on  that.  Of  course  you  want  an 
hour  to  expounti  it.  This  hint  may  seem  absurd,  but  there  is  more  in  it. 
Finally,  I  want  to  say  we  must  change  the  emphasis  from  the  world  of  death 
to  this  world.  Redemption  must  not  be  postponed  to  the  future.  It  must 
be  realized  on  the  earth.  I  don't  think  it  is  heresy  to  sav  that  we  must  not 
confine  the  idea  of  Christ  to  the  mere  historic  individual,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ; 
but  we  must  consider  that  C'hrist  is  nut  ineixly  the  individual.  He  is  the 
completed  genus  incarnate.  He  is  the  absolute  generic  unitv  of  the  human 
race  in  manifestation.  Therefore,  he  is  not  the  follower  of  other  men,  but 
their  divine  exemplar.  We  must  not  limit  our  worship  uf  Christ  to  the 
mere  historic  person,  but  must  see  in  the  individual  person  the  perfected 
genus  of  the  divine  humanity  which  is  God  himself,  and  rcalue  that  that  is 
to  be  mulliplieil.  It  cannot  be  divided,  but  it  may  be  nuillii)lied  conunen- 
suralely  with  the  dinjensions  of  the  whole  human  race. 
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EVOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 
Hv  llKNRY  Dru.mmonu,  LL.I).,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

No  more  lit  theme  could  l)e  chosen  for  discussiun  at  this  Congress  than 
the  relation  of  Christianity  and  evolution.  livoUition— and  hy  that  I  do 
not  mean  I)arvvinism,  which  is  not  yet  proved,  nor  Spencerianisni,  which  is 
incomplete,  nor  Wcismannisni,  which  is  in  the  hottest  (ires  of  criticism,  liiit 
evolution  as. a  i,'reat  calei,'ory  of  thou>{ht  -is  the  supreme  word  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  More  than  that,  it  is  the  greatest  generali/ation  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

'I'he  mere  pru^       e  i  jctrine  in  science  has  reacted  as  hy  an  elec- 

tric induction  on  every. iir,.  'cle  of  thought.  Whether  we  like  itt)r  not, 

whether  we  slum  the  chai.ge,  Oi  ,  oi.rt  it,  or  dread  it,  it  has  c(jine,  and  we  must 
set  ourselves  to  meet  it  No  truth  now  can  remain  unaffected  by  evolution. 
We  can  no  longer  tals  i>  '  doctine  in  this  century  or  in  that,  bottle  it 
like  a  vintage,  and  store  it  in  ou  creea^.  tVe  :ee  truth  now  as  a  profound 
ocean  still,  but  with  a  slow  and  ever-rli.iig  il.ij.  Theology  must  recki)n 
with  this  tide.  We  can  'store  this  truth  in  our  vessels,  for  the  formulation 
of  doctrine  must  never  stoj);  but  the  vessels,  with  their  mouths  open,  must 
remain  in  the  ocean.  If  we  take  them  out  the  tide  cannot  rise  in  them,  and 
we  shall  only  have  .stagnant  doctrines  rotting  in  a  dead' theology. 

To  the  student  of  God's  ways,  who  reverently  marks  his  progressive 
revelation  and  scans  the  horizon  for  each  new  fullilinient,  the  field  of  science 
under  the  inlhience  of  this  great  doctrine,  presents  just  now  a  spectacle  of 
bewildering  interest.  To  say  that  he  regards  it  with  expectation  is  feebly 
to  realize  the  dignity  and  import  of  the  time.  I  le  looks  at  science  with 
awe.  It  is  the  thing  that  is  moving,  unfolding.  It  is  the  breaking  of  a 
fresh  seal.  It  is  the  new  chapter  of  the  world's  history.  What  it  contains 
for  Christianitv,  or  against  it,  he  knows  not.  What  it  will  do,  or  undo — for 
in  the  fulfilling  it  may  undo — he  cannot  tell.  The  plot  is  just  at  its  thickest 
as  he  opens  the  page  ;  the  problems  are  more  in  number  and  more  intricate 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  he  waits  almost  with  excitement  for 
the  next  development. 

And  yet  this  attitude  of  Christianity  towards  science  is  as  free  from 
false  hope  as  it  is  fnnn  false  fear.  It  has  no  false  fear,  for  it  knows  the 
strange  fact  that  this  plot  is  always  at  its  thickest  ;  ami  its  hope  of  a  <|uick 
solution  is  without  extravagance,  for  it  has  learned  the  slowness  of  God's 
unfolding  and  his  patient  tempering  of  revelation  to  the  young  world 
which  has  to  bear  the  strain,  Ibit  for  all  this,  we  cannot  o|)en  I  his  new  and 
closely  written  i)age  as  if  it   had   lillle  to  give   us.     With    nature  as  (iod's 
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work;  willi  man,  (  IimI'.s  rni(.'.sl  iii^lriinii'iil,  as  ils  iiivcsliLralur ;  witli  a  mill' 
lilu<k-  of  iIk-  liiiol  III  tlu->c  tiiu'  instniini'iils,  in  lalxualorN',  lii'M  and  >lu(ly, 
lioiirly  cnj,'a,i(c(l  ii|)i)ii  lliih  Itodk,  rxplorim,'.  ili-cipherinj;,  siflini,' an<l  vcrifv- 
ini;  i(  is  impDssilili.'  thai  Ihuic  should  not  he  a  solid,  oi'ii;inal  and  v\cr 
inci'(.-asinK  Ki>>>'- 

The  idea  of  gain  for  religion  to  he  made  out  of  its  relations  with  science 
is  almost  a  new  thini,'.  Its  reaii/ation  with  whatever  partial  success  is  hv 
far  the  most  strikini;  feature  of  the  present  situation.  'I'lie  intercourse 
between  tliese  two,  until  very  recently,  was  remote,  suspicious  and  strained. 
After  tlie  first  great  (|iiarrei  —  for  they  liegan  the  centuries  hand  in  hand 
—  the  ijuestion  of  religion  to  science  was  the  peremptory  one:  "How 
dare  you  speak  at  all  ?  "  Then  as  science  held  to  its  right  to  speak,  the 
(|ue.stion  hecame  more  pungent:  "What  new  menace  to  our  creed  does 
your  latest  discovery  portend?"  15y  and  by  both  grew  wiser,  and  the 
coarser  conflict  ceased.  For  a  time  we  find  religion  suggesting  a  compro- 
mise, and  asking  simply  what  particular  adjustments  to  its  latest  hypothesis 
science  would  demand.  Hut  all  that  is  changed.  We  do  not  now  speak 
of  the  right  to  be  heard,  or  of  menaces  to  our  faith,  or  even  of  compromi.ses. 
Our  question  is  a  maturer  one  -  we  ask  what  coutrihutiou  science  has  to 
liestow,  what  good  gift  the  Wise  Men  are  bringing  now  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
our  Christ. 

To  survey  the  (ield,  therefore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
triumphs  of  religion  and  science  is,  let  us  hope,  an  extinct  method.  True 
science  is  as  much  a  care  of  true  theology  as  any  l)ranch  of  trutii,  and  if  it 
is  necessary  for  a  few  nionienls  to  approach  the  subject  paitlv  in  an 
apologetic  attitude,  the  final  object  is  to  show,  not  how  certain  old  theo- 
logical conceptions  have  saved  their  skins  in  recent  conflicts,  but  that  tliev 
have  come  out  of  the  struggle  enriched,  purified  and  enlarged. 

I.  The  first  fact  to  l)e  registered  is  that  evolution  has  swept  over  the 
doctrine  of  creation,  and  left  it  untouched,  except  for  the  better.  The 
stages  in  the  advance  here  are  easily  noted.  Working  in  its  own  field,  science 
made  the  discovery  of  how  (lod  made  the  world.  I'o  science  itself  this 
discovery  was  as  startling  and  as  unexpected  as  it  has  ever  been  to  theol- 
ogy. Kxactly  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Darwin  wrote  in  dismay  to  Hooker  that 
the  old  theory  of  specific  creation-lhat  (jod  made  all  s])ecies  apart  and 
introduced  them  into  the  world  one  by  one — was  melting  away  before  liis 
eyes.  He  unburdens  the  thought,  as  he  says  in  his  letter,  almost  "as  if  he 
were  confessing  a  murder."  IJut  so  entirely  has  the  world  bowed  to  the 
weight  of  the  facts  before  which  even  Darwin  trembled,  that  one  of  the  last 
books  on  Darwinism,  by  so  religious  a  mind  as  that  of  .Mr.  .\lfred  Kussell 
Wallace,  contains  in  its  opening  chajiter  these  words  :  "The  wiioie  scieiililic 
and  literary  world,  even  the  whole  educated  public,  accept  as  a  matter  of 
common  knowleilge  the  origin  of  species  from  othei  allied  species,  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  natural  birth.    The  idea  of  special  creation,  or  any  other 
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cxcc|jluilial  iiukIc  hI  pmiliu  limi,  i^  aliMiluli'lv  (.xliiKl."  I  luiilnyv,  after  a 
period  of  lit'sitntion,  acci"|)tc'il  this  vfision  on  llic  whole.  Tlie  lii'sitatioii  was 
lU)t  illR",  as  is  often  si-.,)|)i)su(l,  Id  pifjiidicc.  What  Iheoiony  waiteil  for  was 
what  science  itself  was  waitini,'  for     the  arrival  of  the  |)roof. 

That  the  iloctriiie  of  evolution  is  jiroved  vet,  no  one  will  assert.  I'luit 
in  some  of  its  forms  it  is  never  likely  to  lie  jiroved,  many  are  even  con- 
vinced. It  will  lie  time  for  theology  to  he  unanimous  aliout  it  when  science 
is  unanimous  about  it.  Vet  it  would  he  idle  not  to  record  the  fact  that  in  a 
f^cneral  form  it  has  received  the  widest  assent  from  modern  theoloviy.  And 
there  is  nothing  here  Init  ^din.  If  science  is  satisfied,  even  in  a  tfeneral 
way,  with  its  theory  <if  evolution  as  the  method  of  creation,  "assent  "'  is  a 
cold  word  with  which  those  wlxise  liusiness  it  is  to  know  and  love  the  wavs 
of  (Jod  should  welcome  it.  It  is  needless  at  this  lime  of  tlay  to  jioint  <iul 
the  surpassing  >{r.nndenr  of  the  new  conception.  How  it  has  filled  the  Chris- 
lian  imagination  and  kindled  to  enthusiasm  the  solierest  scientilii  minds 
from  llarwin  downwards  is  known  to  every  one.  l-'or  that  spleixlid  livpoth- 
esis  we  cannot  lie  too  f,'rateful  to  science;  and  that  lheoloi,'v  can  only  enrich 
itself,  which  gives  it  even  temporary  jilace  in  its  doctrine  of  creation.  The 
theory  of  evolution  fills  a  gap  at  the  very  liegimiing  of  our  religion  ;  and  n4) 
one  who  looks  now  at  the  transcendent  spectacle  of  the  world's  past  as  dis- 
clo.sed  liv  science,  will  denv  that  it  has  tilled  it  worthily,  ^'et,  after  ;'ll,  its 
lieantv  is  not  the  pari  of  its  contriliulion  to  Christianity  which  one  einpha- 
si/es  here.  Scientilic  theology  required  a  new  view,  though  it  did  not 
re<|uire  it  to  come  in  so  magnilicent  a  form.  What  it  needed  was  a  credilile 
presentation,  in  view  especially  of  astronomy,  geology,  jiaheontology,  and 
liioiogy.  'These,  as  we  have  said,  hail  made  the  former  theory  simply  unten- 
able. .\nd  science  has  supjilied  Iheologv  with  a  theory  which  the  intellect 
can  accept,  and  which  for  the  devout  mind  leaves  evervthing  more  worthy 
of  worship  than  before. 

As  to  the  time-honored  <|uesti(in  of  the  relation  of  that  theory  to  the  JSook 
of  (Genesis,  it  may  surely  be  said  that  theology  has  now  no  longer  any  difii- 
culty.  'I'he  long  and  interesting  era  of  the  "reconcilers"  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  past.  That  was  a  necessary  era.  With  the  older  views  of  revela- 
tion there  was  no  alternative  but  to  harmonize  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  with 
paUeontoIogy.  And  no  more  gallant  or  able  atlemjits  were  ever  made  to 
bridge  an  ap|)arently  serious  gulf  than  were  the  "  Reconciliations"  of  Hugh 
Miller  and  Chalmers,  of  Kurtz  and  (juyot,  and  the  band  of  brilliant  men 
who  spent  themselves  over  this  great  apology,  liut  the  solution,  when  it 
came,  reached  us  from  (luite  another  (|uarter. 

I'"or,  wholly  apart  from  this  problem,  theology  meantime  was  advancing 
in  new  directions.  The  science  of  ISitilical  criticism  was  born.  The  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  casting  its  transforming  light  over  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, came  in  time  to  be  applied  to  the  literature  and  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament.      Under  the   new   light  the   problem    of   the   reconciliation  of 
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<  iiiK'sis  ;iii<l  si'ii'iui' sini|ilv  iliMipiKMrcd.  Tlic  Iwo  lliiiii,'s  liiv  in  ililfcii'iit 
legions,  no  hriilKc  was  ni'CfSMirv  and  none  was  calleil  for.  (ii'ni'sis  was  not 
a  siii'nlilic  liut  a  ri'liijioiis  hook,  and  there  lieing  no  science  there,  for  tlieo- 
loi,,'ians  lo  put  it  there,  or  "reconcile"  as  if  it  were  there,  was  seen  to  l)e  a 
mistake.  'This  new  position  is  as  iin|)rej,'nal)le  as  it  is  lliiai.  (icnesisisa 
presentation  of  one  or  two  yreat  eh-nieiitarv  truths  to  the  childhood  of  the 
worhl.  It  can  onlv  he  read  ariu'it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  with 
its  original  purpose  in  view  and  its  original  audience.  .Dating  from  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  written  for  children,  and  for  that  child-spirit  in  man 
which  remains  unchanged  hy  time,  it  takes  color  and  shape  accordingly. 
Its  object  is  purely  religious,  the  point  heing  not  how  certain  things  were  made 
which  is  a  (|uestion  fur  science  which  the  revealer  of  truth  has  everywhere 
left  to  science  hut  that  (Jod  made  them.  It  is  not  dedicated  to  science, 
liut  to  the  sold.  It  is  a  suhlime  theology,  a  hymn  of  creation,  given  in  view 
of  idolatry  or  polvtheism,  telling  the  worshipfid  youth  of  the  earth  that  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  every  Hying  anil  creeping  thing  were  made  hy 
Cod. 

This  conclusion,  and  it  cannot  he  too  widely  asserted,  is  now  a  common- 
place with  scientilic  theology.  The  misfortune  is  that,  with  the  hroken 
state  of  the  churches,  there  is  no  one  to  announce  in  the  name  of  theology 
that  this  controversv  is  at  an  end.  The  theological  world  needs  nothing 
as  much  just  now  as  a  clearing  house,  a  register  ollice,  a  something  akin 
lo  the  ancient  councils,  where  the  legitimate  gains  of  theological  science 
may  he  registered,  the  new  advances  chronicled,  popular  errors  cx[)loded, 
and  aulhoritalivc  announcements  made  of  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  The 
waste  of  time  both  to  Iricnds  and  foes  -to  friends  in  laboriously  proving 
what  is  settleil,  to  foes  in  ingloriously  slaying  the  slain  —is  a  serious  hind- 
rance to  the  ])rogress  of  truth  ;  and  could  any  council  have  dealt  with  this 
controversy,  let  us  say,  as  a  liritish  Association  with  Bathybius — the  relig- 
ous  world  would  be  spared  such  paltry  spectacles  as  Mr.  Huxley  annihilat- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone,  in  jiresence  of  a  blaspheming  enemy,  over  a  problem, 
which,  to  real  theology,  is  non-existent.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
"  modern  attacks"  ujion  religion  from  the  side  of  science  are  assaults  upon 
positions  which  theological  science  has  itself  discredited,  but  whose  dis- 
claimers, for  want  of  a  suitable  platform  to  announce  them  from,  have  not 
been  heard. 

II.  Kvolution  has  swept  over  the  church's  conception  of  origins  and  left 
it  also  untouched  except  for  the  better.  The  method  of  creation  is  one  thing, 
the  (luestion  of  origins  is  anr)ther.  There  is  only  one  theory  of  the  method 
of  creation  in  the  field,  and  that  is  evolution ;  but  there  is  only  one  theory  of 
origins  in  the  field  and  that  is  creation.  Instead  of  abolishing  a  creative 
hand,  in  short,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  evolution  demands  it.  All  that  Mr. 
Darwin  worked  at  was  the  origin  of  species ;  he  discovered  nothing  new,  and 
professed  to  know  nothing  new,  al)out  the  origin  either  of  matter  or  of  life. 
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Ni)lliiiig  is  nioiv  iirnDiiiiil  lliaii  llio  atteiDpl  to  |>il  cviilutiiiii  or  naUirai  luw 
against  creation,  as  if  llie  ouv  cxciiulcd  the  iitlu'r.  Vhv  (.'hristian  apologist 
who  tries  to  rcfiilc  objections  founded  upon  their  supposed  antagonism  is 
engaged  in  a  whollv  su|)cr(luous  task.  Kvolulion  insleaii  of  heing  opposed 
to  creation  assumes  creation.  Law  is  n(jt  the  cause  of  the  order  of  the  world 
luit  the  expression  of  it  —so  far  from  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world, 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  things  whose  origin  has  to  be  accounted  for.  Kvolution 
only  professes  to  offer  an  account  of  the  develojiment  of  the  world,  hut  it 
does  not  profess  either  to  account  for  it,  or  for  itself. 

The  neutrality  of  evolution  here  has  been  again  and  again  as.serled  by 
its  chief  exponents,  and  tlie  fact  ought  to  take  a  place  in  all  future  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  .Mr.  Huxley's  words  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  set 
the  theological  mind  at  rest.  "The  doctrine  of  evolution,"  he  writes,  "is 
neither  theistic  nor  anti-theistic.  It  has  no  more  to  do  with  theism  than  the 
first  book  of  Kuclid  has.  It  does  not  even  come  in  contact  with  theism  con- 
sidered as  a  scientific  doctrine."  "  Hehind  the  cooperating  forces  of  nature," 
says  Weissman,  "  which  aim  at  a  |i;rpose,  we  must  admit  a  cause.  .  . 
inconceivable  in  its  nature,  of  which  we  can  say  only  one  thing  with  cer- 
tainty, that  it  must  he  theological." 

l'"ar  too  lightly,  in  the  past,  have  religious  minds  been  wont  to  assume 
the  irreligiousness  of  scienlihi:  thouglii.  Scieiilitic  thought,  as  scientilic 
thought,  can  neither  be  religious  nor  irreligious,  yet  when  the  pure  man  of 
science  s])eaks  a  pure  word  of  science  a  neutral  and  colorless  word 
because  he  has  failed  to  put  in  the  theological  color  he  has  been  brandeil 
as  an  inlidel.  It  must  not  escape  notice,  in  any  summing  up  of  the  |)reseiit 
situation,  how  scientilic  men  have  themselves  repudiated  this  charge-  It  is 
not  denied  that  some  have  given  groiiiul  for  it  by  explicit  utterance — even 
by  blatant,  insolent  and  vulgar  utterance.  l!ut  far  more,  and  among  them 
those  who  are  cuirently  sujiposed  to  stand  foremost  in  the  opposing 
ranks,  have  expressly  denounced  it  and  gone  out  of  their  way  to  denounce  it. 

Professor  Tyndall  says,  "  1  have  noticed  during  vears  of  self-observa- 
tion that  it  is  not  in  hours  of  c/eanirss  and  T'/fror  that  atheism  commends 
itself  to  my  mind  ;  that  in  the  hours  of  stronger  and  healthier  thought  it 
ever  dissolves  and  disappears,  as  offering  no  solution  of  the  mystery  in 
which  we  dwell  and  of  which  we  form  part." 

Apart  from  that,  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  protest  of  .science 
against  theism  is  directed  not  against  a  true  theism,  but  against  those 
superstitions  and  irrational  forms  which  it  is  the  business  of  science,  in 
whatever  department,  to  expose.  What  Tyndall  calls  a  "  fierce  and  dis- 
torted theism,"  and  wdiich  el.sewhere  he  does  not  spare,  is  as  much  the 
enemy  of  Christianity  as  of  science  ;  and  if  science  can  helj)  Christianity  to 
destroy  it,  it  does  well.  What  we  have  really  to  tight  against  is  both 
unfounded  belief  and  unfounded  unbelief ;  and  there  is  perhaps  just  as 
much  o£  the   one  as  of  the  other  afloat   in   current  literature.     "In  these 
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(lays."  ^iiys  l\u>kiii,  "  villi  li.iM'  In  t,Mi.iiil  av.riii>t  tlir  l.il.ili.sl  (|.iiknc»ul 
ti)e  two  oppiisili'  |)i'i(k'>  :  the  pride  ni  lailli,  wliiili  iiiiaL;liu'.s  ilial  llir  naliiic 
of  lliu  I)eil\'  call  l)f  (fi'diifil  l>v  it>  loin  iilioiis,  aiul  llii-  pride  of  Mieiiee, 
wliieli  imaijines  lli.il  the  I'lierijv  of  |)eily  ean  lie  e\plaiiied  liv  its  aiiaKsis." 
'I'iie  (|ili-stioii  as  to  the  |)ii)poiliiiii  of  >eienliru-  men  who  take  the  Chiis- 
tiaii  side  is  too  foieii;ii  to  the  inesenl  theme  to  call  for  remark  ;  hut  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  pioliahly  no  more  real  iinlielief  ammiiK'  men  of 
science  than  amon,i{  men  of  any  other  professir)!).  The  niimhorini;  of  heads 
here  is  not  a  system  that  one  fancies,  hut  as  it  is  a  line  often  taken  on  llie 
opposite  side,  and  seems  to  have  a  weight  with  certain  minds,  1  record  here, 
in  passing,  the  following  authorized  statement  hy  a  well  known  Kellow  of 
the  Koval  Society  of  London  ; 

"1  have  known  the  Hritish  Association  under  forty-one  different  presi- 
dents^all  leading  men  of  science,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
a|>|>ointed  on  other  groinxls.  <  )ii  looking  over  these  forty-one  names,  1 
count  twenty  who,  judged  hy  their  private  utterances  or  private  coinmuniea- 
tions,  are  men  of  Christian  helief  and  character,  while,  judged  hy  the  same 
test,  only  four  disbelieve  in  any  ill  vine  revelation.  Of  the  remaining  seven- 
teen, some  have  possibly  been  religious  men,  and  others  niav  have  been 
opponents;  but  it  is  fair  to  su|)pose  that  the  greater  part  have  given  no 
very  serious  thought  to  the  subject.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  Ihesi- 
twenty  have  been  men  of  much  spirituality,  and  eerlainly  some  of  them 
have  not  been  classed  as  •orthodox,'  but  the  ligures  at  least  indicate  that 
religious  faith  rather  than  unbelief  has  characterized  the  leading  men  of  the 
Association." 

But  to  return.  Instead  of  robbing  the  world  of  a  (lod,  science  has 
done  more  than  all  the  philosophies  and  natural  theologies  of  the  past  to 
sustain  and  enrich  the  tlieistic  conception.  Thus:  (I)  It  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  world  ever  to  worship  any  other  (Jod.  The  sun,  for 
instance,  and  the  stars  have  been  "found  out."  .Science  has  shown  us 
exactly  what  they  are.  No  man  can  worship  them  any  more.  If  science 
has  not  by  searching  found  out  God,  it  has  not  found  any  other  (iod,  or 
anything  the  least  like  a  God  that  might  continue  to  be  even  a  conceivable 
object  ol  worship  in  a  scientific  age.  (2)  liy  searching,  though  it  has  not 
found  God,  it  has  found  a  place  for  (Jod.  .At  the  back  of  all  |)lienoiiieiia 
science  posits  God.  As  never  before,  from  the  i>urely  ])liysical  side,  there  is 
room  in  the  world  for  God;  there  is  a  license  to  anyone  who  can  name  tins 
name  to  affirm,  to  speak  out,  to  introduce  U)  the  world  the  object  of  his 
faith.  And  the  gain  here  is  distinct.  Hitherto,  theology  held  it  as  an 
almost  untested  dogma  that  God  created  the  world.  'I'hat  dogma  has  now- 
passed  through  the  fiercest  of  crucibles  and  comes  out  untarnislietl.  A 
permission  to  go  on,  a  license  from  the  best  of  modern  science  to  resume  the 
old  belief,  is  at  least  something. 

(3)  By  vastly  extending  our  knowledge  of  creation,  science  has  given  us 
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a  llliilr  liiiil  like  (iiicj,  'I  lie  lii'W  liillinl  curt  l,'|('s  III  tlic  WuiM  (IcMiiiiiij  ;i  \mM, 
uikI  :ili  I'vt'i  |iirsi'iil  will.  (  iimI  nil  1(111^(1  iimiIc  tlic  \< m  |i|  ;iiiil  w  illiilit'W  ;  lie 
pi'iviiclo  the  wlidlr.  A|>|iiai iiiy  at  Npi-ciai  itIm's,  arionlinK  to  llic  nld  \'w\\, 
hf  was  Id  III'  1  iiiiicivcil  111  as  llic  ikhi  irsiilcnl  (iiid,  iIk-  (iciasiimal  wiiiitli-'r 
wolkfi.  Ndw  he  is  alwavs  llii'ic.  Si  ifiiif  lias  liolliiiii!  lilU'l  tu  iifftT  (  liris- 
tinnity  ihaii  lliis  I'xallalKiii  <i(  iis  sii|ii<.'ini'  ciiiut'iiliiiii  ( loil.  Is  it  tmi  niiicli 
til  say  llial  in  a  prai  Ileal  ;\^c  liki'  llii'  |ii'cst'nl,  wlu'ii  llic  nlia  ami  |il.K'ticc  of 
WDIsliip  Ii'IhI  111  111'  I(jil;ciIUii,  (iml  sliiiiilil  wish  In  ii'M-al  liiiiisclf  afresh  ill 
evrr  inort'  sliikiiiK  wavs  ^  Is  it  tim  imuh  to  say  that  at  this  ilislaiui.-  Iniiii 
crialiiiM,  with  thu  cvo  of  llii'nluvy  icslin^  larijfly  iiixiii  the  incaniatiuii  ami 
Wdik  df  Ihf  Man  Cliiisl  lisns.  tliu  AIniivjIily  siioiilii  di'sittii  with  innic  ami 
nidic  iiii|iri'ssivcni'ss  In  iiilii  hinisi'll  as  llic  Wdiuli-idil,  the  Cminseldr,  Ihe 
(Ileal  anil  Mights  (iml  .■'  Whelher  this  be  m>  or  imi,  ii  is  eerlain  tiial  every 
step  dl  science  discloses  the  atlriluiles  ol  the  AlniiKliU  with  a  Krowint,'  mai,'ni 
III  I  III  e.  The  aiilhor  of  .Wttiiriil  h't/itiioii  tells  lis  that  "the  averaije  seicnlilie 
man  wiirshi|)s  just  at  present  a  more  awful,  and  as  it  were  a  greater,  deit\ 
than  the  avera,i,'e  Christian."  Certain  it  is  that  the  Christian  view  and  the 
scieiitilic  view  loyelher  form  a  coiueption  of  the  olijecl  of  worship,  such  as 
the  «(irl(l  in  its  highest  inspiration  never  reached  before.  The  old  student  of 
iialural  theology  rose  from  his  contemplation  of  design  in  nature  with 
heighleiied  feelings  of  the  wisdom,  goddiiess  and  power  of  the  Almighty, 
liut  never  befure  had  the  attributes  of  i^lernity,  and  immensity,  and  intlnily, 
clothed  themselves  with  language  so  majestic  in  its  sidilimilv. 

III.  I'ivolution  has  swept  over  Ihe  argument  from  design  and  left  it 
unchanged  except  forihe  lietler.  In  ils  old  form,  it  is  as  well  to  admit 
squarelv,  this  argiimciil  has  bceij  swept  awaw  To  it,  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
sjieeial  ercalioii,  Ihe  work  of  Ihe  later  naturalists  lia.s  proved  ahsdlutely 
fatal.  I'lUt  Ihe  same  hand  that  destroyed,  fullilled,  and  this  beautiful  and 
serviceable  argument  has  lately  received  such  a  rehabilitation  from  evolu- 
tion as  to  promise  for  it  a  new  lease  of  life  and  usefulnes.s.  Darwin  has  not 
written  a  chapter  tliat  is  not  full  of  teleology.  'J'he  "design  '"  is  there  still, 
less  in  the  part  than  in  the  wliole,  less  in  the  parts  than  in  the  relations  of 
the  |)arls ;  and  though  Ihe  time  is  not  (|uite  ripe  yet  for  the  full  re-statenieiit 
of  the  venerable  argument,  it  is  clear  we  are  to  have  it  with  us  again 
invesled  with  profounder  signihcancc.  It  is  of  thi.s  that  Mr.  Huxley  after 
showing  that  the  old  argument  is  scientilicallv  untenable,  writes  :  "  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  a  wider  teleologv  wliicii  is  not  touched 
i)y  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  but  is  actually  based  u|)on  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  evolution." 

Massing  away  from  these  older  and  more  familiar  problems,  let  me  indi- 
cate lastly,  and  in  a  few  closing  words,  one  or  two  of  the  more  recently  dis- 
closed points  of  contact.  Not  a  few  theological  doctrines,  and  some  of 
supreme  significance,  are  for  liie  first  time  l)eginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  tiie 
new  standpoint ;  and  though  it  were  jiremature  to  claim  actual  theological 
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coiilriljution  fioiii  lliis  direction,  oiii;  caiiiiot  fail  to  notice  where  the  rays  are 
striking  and  to  |)ro|)hesy  that  l)efore  another  half  century  is  past  a  theolog- 
ical advance  of  moment  may  result.  Tiic  adjustments  already  made,  it  will 
he  ohserved,  liave  come  exactly  where  ail  theological  reconstruction  must 
begin,  with  the  foundation  truths,  the  doctrines  of  God,  creation  and  provi- 
dence. Advances  in  due  order  and  all  along  the  line  from  these  upward  are 
what  one  might  further  and  next  expect.  With  suggestions  in  some  of  these 
newer  directions  the  whole  field  of  theology  is  already  alive,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity now  offered  to  theological  science  for  a  reconstruction  or  illumination 
of  many  of  its  most  important  doctrines  has  never  been  surpas.sed  in  hope- 
fulness or  interest. 

Under  the  new  view,  for  instance,  the  whole  question  of  the  Incarnation 
is  beginning  to  assume  a  fresh  development.  Instead  of  standing  alone,  an 
isolated  phenomena,  its  profound  relations  to  the  whole  scheme  of  nature 
are  opening  up.  The  (juestion  of  Revelation  is  undergoing  a  similar  expan- 
sion. The  whole  order  and  scheme  of  nature,  the  books  of  science,  the 
course  of  human  history,  are  seen  to  be  only  parts  of  the  manifold  revela- 
tion of  God.  As  to  the  specific  revelation,  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  evolution  has  already  given  the  world  what  amounts  to  a  new 
Hible.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  in  its  form  it  is  like  the  world  in  which  it  is 
found.  It  is  a  word,  but  its  root  is  now  known,  and  we  have  other  words 
from  the  same  root.  Its  substance  is  still  the  unchanged  language  of  heaven, 
yet  it  is  written  in  a  familiar  tongue.  The  new  IJible  is  a  book  whose  j)arts, 
though  not  of  une<iual  value,  are  seen  to  be  of  different  kinds  of  value; 
where  the  casual  is  distinguished  from  the  essential,  the  local  from  the 
universal,  the  subordinate  from  the  primal  end.  This  Bible  is  mA  a  book 
which  has  been  made  ;  it  has  grown.  Hence  it  is  no  longer  a  mc  re  word- 
book, nor  a  compendium  of  doctrines,  Ijut  a  nursery  of  growing  truths.  It 
is  not  an  even  plane  of  proof-texts  without  proportion  or  emphasis,  or  light 
and  shade ;  but  a  revelation  varied  as  nature  with  the  divine  in  its  hidden 
parts,  in  its  spirit,  its  tendencies,  its  obscurities  and  its  omissions.  Like 
nature,  it  has  successive  strata,  and  valley  and  hill-top,  and  atmosphere,  and 
rivers  which  are  flowing  still,  and  here  and  there  a  place  which  is  desert,  and 
fossils,  too,  whose  crude  forms  are  the  stepping-.stones  to  higher  things.  It 
is  a  record  of  inspired  deeds,  as  well  as  of  inspired  words,  an  ascending 
series  of  inspired  facts  in  a  matrix  of  human  history.  This  is  not  the 
product  of  any  destructive  movement,  nor  is  this  transformed  book  in  any 
sense  a  mutilated  Bible.  All  this  has  taken  place,  it  may  be,  without  the 
elimination  of  a  book  or  the  loss  of  an  important  word.  It  is  simply  the 
transformation  by  a  method  whose  main  warrant  is  that  the  book  lends  itself 
to  it. 

Other  questi  >r.a  are  movir.g  just  now,  but  one  has  only  time  to  name 
them.  The  doctrine  of  immortality,  the  relation  of  the  person  of  Christ  to 
evolution,  and  the  modes  of  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  attracting 
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attention,  and  lines  of  new  thought  are  already  at  the  suggestion  stage.  Not 
least  in  interest  also  is  a  pu.ssil)le  contribution  from  science  on  some  of  the 
more  practical  problems  of  soteriology,  and  the  doctrine  of  sin.  On  the  last 
point,  the  suggestion  of  evolution  that  sin  may  be  the  relic  of  the  animal  past 
of  man,  the  undestroyed  residuum  of  the  animal  and  the  savage — ranks  at 
least  as  a  hypothesis,  and  with  proper  safeguards  may  one  day  yield  some 
glimmering  light  to  theology  on  its  oldest  and  darkest  problem.  If  this 
partial  suggestion,  and  at  present  it  is  nothing  more,  can  be  followed  out  to 
any  purpose,  the  result  will  be  of  much  greater  than  speculative  interest. 
For  if  science  can  help  us  in  any  way  to  know  how  sin  came  into  the  world, 
it  may  help  us  better  to  know  how  to  get  it  out.  ICven  to  diagnose  it  inure 
thoroughly  will  be  a  gain.  Sin  is  not  a  theme  to  be  expounded  only 
througl:  the  medium  of  proof-texts  ;  it  is  to  be  studici'  from  the  life,  to  be 
watched  biologically,  and  followed  out  through  all  its  psychological  states. 
A  more  accurate  analysis,  a  better  understanding  of  its  genesis  and  nature, 
may  modify  some  at  least  </  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  get  rid  of  it, 
whether  in  the  national  or  individual  life,  which  are  as  futile  as  they  are 
unscientific.  Hut  the  time  is  not  ripe  to  speak  with  other  than  the  greatest 
caution  and  humility  of  these  still  tremendous  problems. 


ae 


FUTURE  OF   RELKilON. 

IiY  Mkrwin-Makik  Snki.i,. 

Religion  is  as  indestructible  as  force;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  manifestation  of 
the  mightiest  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  of  all  forces,  the  us|)irati()n  of  man. 
In  the  very  structure  of  human  organism,  in  the  pulsations  of  everv  soul,  in 
the  interlacings  of  every  lil)er,  are  writ  the  g.eal  truths  of  llie  solidarilv  of 
life,  the  coordination  of  beings,  the  coflperation  of  wills.  Every  human  bieatli 
is  a  sigh  for  the  unattaineil,  eve'v  human  thought  is  a  dream  (A  cosmic  broth- 
erhood, every  human  voiilion  is  a  grasping  of  liie  garment  of  a  Saviour  (Ind. 
Is  there  a  human  being  that  does  not  aspire  ?  Well,  be  it  so;  but  where  is 
he  who  does  not  love  ?  Religion  in  its  live-fold  aspect  of  doctrine,  si)iritual  life, 
ethics,  ceremonial  and  organization,  is  to  be  found  in  every  nation  and  tribe 
that  bears  the  name  of  man.  It  is  true  that  the  forms  of  its  manifestation, 
intellectual,  spiritual,  moral,  aesthetic  and  i)ractical,  are  almost  countless  in 
their  variety ;  but  at  bottom  of  them  all  are  the  same  princij)les,  the  same 
instincts,  the  same  aspirations. 

We  know  that  religion  is  true,  and  therefore  immortal,  because  it  is  uni- 
versal. Whatever  is  an  essential  element  of  human  nature  iiiiist  be  true,  for 
if  we  could  doubt  the  veracity  of  our  own  iialiufs.  all  leasoning,  all  thought, 
all  action,  would  become  an  absurdity,  and  weshoiiid  be  engulfed  in  a  skep- 
ticism so  complete  as  to  constitute  an  immediate  and  literal  suicide.      Hut 
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because  of  the  veracity  o(  nature  all  its  various  manifestations  must  l)e  looked 
upon  as  so  many  pearls  of  thought  and  feelin>,'  hung  upon  the  same  golden 
thread  of  truth.  If  tliis  be  so,  truth  is  universal,  and  not  the  monopoly  of  a 
single  priesthood.  Every  religion  must  be  at  bottom  a  religion  of  truth,  every 
cultus  must  be  at  liearl  a  revelation  of  beauty  ;  every  moral  code  must  be  in 
effect  a  school  of  goodness. 

We  live  in  a  wondrous  age,  and  the  superscription  of  its  wonders  is 
this  one  word,  universnHly.  All  the  varieil  commodities  of  mind  and  matter, 
men  and  books,  ideas  and  things,  are  passing  from  one  land  to  annllier 
with  astiinishing  rapidity.  Now  it  is  possible,  as  never  before,  to  know  our 
fellow  men  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  known  by  them.  If,  then,  everv 
<loclrine  is  true,  every  worship  beautiful,  and  every  form  of  dutv  goo<l,  it 
appears  that  there  lie  before  us  spiritual  treasures  far  more  lavish  than  anv 
material  goods  which  nation  can  ac<|uire  from  nation  or  man  from  man.  Is 
any  one  so  dull  of  perception  as  to  believe  (hat  while  silks  and  porcelains  and 
<lelicacies  anti  machinery  are  becoming  the  common  possessions  of  mankind, 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  commodities  will  alone  remain  inert  ?  Not  so; 
religion  is  of  all  things  least  local  and  provincial  in  its  character. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  religion  of  the  future  will  have  no  fences;  per- 
haps I  had  better  say,  it  will  have  no  blinds.  It  will  be  open  on  every  side 
towards  every  vehicle  of  truth,  every  embodiment  of  beauty,  everv  instru- 
ment of  goodness,  that  is  to  say,  toward  all  expressions  of  thought,  all  mani- 
festation of  feeling,  all  standards  of  conduct.  Since  love  is  the  father  of  all 
the  goils,  the  root  and  essence  of  the  spiritual  sense,  it  is  especiallv  liv  love 
and  in  love  that  this  breaking  down  of  the  old  barriers  will  be  realized.  The 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  religious  future  will  be  a  universal  union  in 
love. 

If  to  this  accord  of  spirit  there  is  t(j  be  added  an  accord  of  thought  and 
worship  and  conduct,  it  must  be  based,  not  upon  a  minimizing  of  religious 
differences,  not  upon  a  rejection  of  all  but  a  few  supposed  fundamentals, 
but  upon  a  full,  unreserved  acceptance  of  all  the  elements  of  all  religions. 
Vain  is  his  task  who  would  lastingly  suppress  any  manifestations  of  the 
spiritual  sense  which  any  time  or  any  age  has  witnessed.  Religion  is 
eternal,  not  only  in  its  essence,  but  in  its  infinitude  of  forms.  Truth  is  one, 
but  the  aspects  of  truth  are  infinite  ;  beauty  is  one,  but  the  manifestations 
of  beautv  are  endless;  goodness  is  one,  but  the  applications  of  goodness 
are  innumerable.  The  human  mind  is  broad  enough  to  contain  and  recon- 
cile all  doctrines  ;  the  human  heart  is  large  enough  to  embrace  and  har- 
monize all  svmpathies  and  admirations  ;  the  human  will  is  strong  enough 
to  execute  all  duty. 

If  religion  has  a  future,  surely  each  of  its  elements  will  share  in  that 
future.  Doctrine  has  a  future,  cli-,cipline  has  a  future,  morality  has  a  future, 
ritual  has  a  future,  oigani/atioii  has  a  future  ;  and  bv  the  law  of  evolution 
the  future  can  be  expected  to  be  an  advance   upon  the   present.     Religion 
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in  the  future  will  iu>t  only  hecdmc  hroail  enough  Id  take  in  every  form  of 
doctrine,  oj  spiritualily,  (>f  morality,  of  ritual,  of  organi/ation,  hut  will  pro- 
gress until  each  of  these  elements  siiali  have  reached  its  highest  degree  of 
develo|jmeiil. 

We  must  look  forsvard,  then,  not  to  a  lia/y  mist  of  general  religious 
notions,  hut  to  a  detinite  and  compact  doctrinal  system,  far-reaching  vet 
elastic,  in  which  all  the  religious  ideas  of  the  whole  world  shall  have  heen 
taken  into  consideration  ,  a  discipline  for  the  spi'itual  life,  consisting  of 
exact  scientific  laws  based  i  jion  the  hroadest  possible  inductions  ;  a  moral 
coile  summing  up  all  the  ethical  lights  of  the  race  in  a  strong,  clear  norm  of 
beauty,  not  crudely  reached,  but  so  constituted  as  to  be  adaptable  to  all  the 
varying  circumstances  of  life  and  environment;  a  ceremonnil  system  in 
which  there  shall  be  room  for  every  beauty  and  ilignity  of  ritual,  every  simplic- 
ity and  spontaneity  of  informal  fraternization,  which  has  been  ever  enjoyed 
on  earth  ;  a  cosmopolitan  organization  which  shall  leave  the  fullest  play  for 
individual  method  and  initiative,  and  shall  unite  in  itself  all  the  different 
forms  of  religious  organization  that  men  and  women  have  ever  dared  to 
contend  over,  and  which  shall  yet  have  unity  enough  to  insure  the  highest 
economy  of  effort  and  to  constitute  a  true  cociperative  brotherhood  of  uni- 
versal humanity.  This  must  be  the  outcome,  if  one  only  ])remise  the  per- 
petuity of  the  spiritual  sen.se  in  its  five-fold  manifestation,  and  the  sov- 
reignty  of  the  law  of  evolution  in  the  realm  of  mind  as  well  as  in  that  of 
matter. 

The  religion  of  the  future  will  he  universal  in  every  sense.  Tt  wi'.l 
embody  all  the  thought  and  asi)iration  and  virtue  and  emotion  of  all  human- 
ity ;  it  will  draw  together  all  lands  and  peoples  and  kindreds  and  tongues, 
into  a  universal  brotherhood  of  Jove  and  service  ;  it  will  establish  u[)on  earth 
a  heavenly  order. 


THt:  reli(;k)\  ov  vue  future. 

liY  JulIN    i'Al.lH)!   GKACKY,  1).  D.,  UK  KoClIKS  IKK,  \.  V. 

The  religions  of  the  world  are  susceptible  of  classification  into  cthnij 
and  catholic  divisions. 

I'".tlinic  religions  are  controlled  hv  the  character  of  the  nations  holding 
thein.  They  are  limited  hv  the  laws  which  limit  the  races  among  which  they 
are  found,  and  they  manifest  neither  desire  nor  power  to  pass  those  boun- 
daries. Zoroastrianism  has  been  confined  to  the  tribes  of  Iran  ;  (Joiifucian- 
ism  to  the  races  of  China.  Greece,  koine,  Scandinavia  and  Kgypt  had 
each  a  national  religion,  lirahmanisni  is  limited  to  geographical  territorv. 
It  is  also  hounded  hv  l)lood.  It  must  be  projiagatcd  hv  hiitli.  and  hence  it 
follows  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance. 

Catholic  religions  affect  to  he  adapted  to  all  men,  aiul  their  adherents 
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have,  lo  a  greater  or  less  degree,  felt  it  incumljent  on  tlieni  to  propagate 
them.  Islam,  Uuddhism,  and  Christianity  are  the  chief  representatives  of 
this  class.  Judaism  may,  on  some  theories  of  interpretation  of  the  older 
Jewish  Scriptures,  possibly  Ije  included  with  the  universal  religions,  though 
in  all  its  later  history  it  has  been  a  national  one. 

'I'liat  there  is  a  common  religion  to  come  is  suggested  in  many  ways. 
The  increased  admixture  of  races  in  our  day  tends  to  a  fusion  of  varieties, 
and  a  return  to  a  common  type,  which  is  not  an  accidental  but  a  permanent 
tendency,  resulting  from  the  increased  communication  amongst  the  races. 
The  result  of  this  was  clearly  seen  In'  l)e  Toccjueville  :  "  It  seems  evident 
that  the  more  the  barriers  are  removed  which  separate  nation  from  nation 
amongst  mankind,  and  citizen  from  citi/en  amongst  a  people,  the  stronger 
is  the  bent  of  the  human  mind,  as  if  by  its  own  impulse,  t<jward  an  onlv  and 
all-powerful  Being,  dispensing  equal  laws  in  the  same  manner  to  every  man." 
If  civilization  demands  that  men  ascertain  their  community  <>f  interests  in 
relation  to  their  bodies  and  minds,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  shall  institute 
intiuiries  as  to  their  community  of  religious  interests.  Thus  the  irresistible 
laws  that  hokl  human  society  impel  men  toward  some  common  faith. 

Further,  in  this  age  men  are  eager  in  their  search  after  universal  prin- 
ciples in  all  departments  of  human  thinking.  The  best  thinkers  are  inquir- 
ing after  universal  laws.  It  would  seem  impossible  that  men  should  come 
to  know  that  common  laws  from  a  common  lawgiver  govern  them  in  their 
relations  to  material  things,  without  going  on  to  the  logical  and  irresist- 
ible conclusion  that  common  laws  from  a  common  lawgiver  govern  their 
spiritual  interests. 

But  what  will  that  common  religion  be  ?  "There  is  nothing  in  relig- 
ious historv,"  said  Archdeacon  Ilardwick,  "which  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  striking  resemi)lances  which  the  religious  thought  (>(  the  world  often 
presents  in  widely  separated  quarters  of  the  globe."  How  widespread,  for 
instance,  is  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead!  The  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  of  Deity  is  also  a  prevailing  notion.  The  world's  altars  show  a 
wide  demand  for  a  sacrificial  cult.  These  coincidences  and  correspond- 
ences among  the  religious  notions  and  traditions  of  luankind,  appear  in  broken 
and  disjointed  fragments  ;  but  they  are  not  void  of  value.  What  I  want  to 
emphasize  is,  that  broken,  malformed  and  distorted  though  these  ideas  may 
be,  thev  are  the  dearest  Ihmgs  these  people  know.  They  will  sacrifice  their 
wealth  for  them  ;  thev  will  look  cannon  out  of  countenance  to  defend  them  ; 
thev  will  wander  into  distant  parts  and  lay  thorn  down  on  burning  sands 
and  (lie  for  them.  Tlie  instances  are  rare  in  which  any  such  great  formulas 
of  faith  have  ever  been  dis|)laced.  Men  cling  to  them  as  their  solace  and 
defence,  for  guidance  and  for  merit. 

It  seems  easv  of  assertion  that  the  religion  which  contains  within  itself 
the  largest  number  of  these  great  niotthoughts  of  the  world's  faiths,  and 
correlates  tlieni  on  a  logical  basis,  has  a  huge  chance  of  becoming  the  relig- 
ion of  the  world. 
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Now  I,  a  Christian,  need  not  assert  that  all  tlie  great  ideas  of  men 
are  included  in  the  faith  I  would  defend  with  my  life.  I  may  challenge  the 
presentation  of  any  faith  held  l)y  n\t;n  to-day,  or  known  to  past  history, 
which  contains  so  many  of  the  great  ideas  of  religion  wliicii  men  hold  dear 
as  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  doul)tful  if  anything  can  he  found  in  the 
history  of  religious  thougiit  prior  t<»  the  coining  of  Jesus  Christ  which  men 
would  concede  to  lie  lovely  or  of  gooil  re|)ort,  which  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
re-formulate  and  reat'tirm.  it  is  im;)  issible  to  discover  in  all  the  interven- 
ing history  of  the  race  since  Jesus  Christ  the  appearance  of  a  new  religious 
idea.  Christianity  has  the  thought  of  the  iniityof  the  godhead,  and  thai 
of  the  trinity  in  unity,  and  that  of  incarnation  if  the  godhead,  and  that  of 
sacrifice  and  |)ropitialion  for  sin,  and  that  of  i^ilcrcession,  and  that  of  regeii- 
era'.ion.  .Ml  the  other  great  items  of  the  faiths  of  the  world  are  not  only 
|iresent.  hut  coiirdinatcd,  correlated,  and  logicalh'  presented  as  a  whole. 
Jesus  Christ  not  only  restated  ail  that  men  had  ever  held  to  he  of  good 
report,  hut  heggared  the  future  by  antici|)atiiig  '.lie  very  |)ower  to  adjust 
and  correlate  them.  His  logical  order  of  religious  thought  and  his  high 
spiritualii^ation  of  ethics  have  not  been  substituted,  displaced  nor  supi)le- 
mented.  In  every  jioint  of  theology,  as  in  every  point  of  morals,  he  is  the 
world's  master  at  this  hour.  He  is  the  monarch  of  morals,  and  the  prophet 
who  has  announced  the  tinal  theology  of  the  race. 

It  is  much  more  ])robable  that  tlie  faiths  of  the  world  will  he  re-adjusted 
than  displaced,  and  just  that  religion  which  shall  hold  the  kev  of  the  ulti- 
mate adjustment  ol  the  discordant  beliefs  of  mankiiul  will  force  it.self  into 
linul  acceptance. 

In  aildition  to  liolding  in  solution  the  great  germs  of  all  human  belief, 
this  successful  religion  will  be  uniform  in  its  adajjlatioii  to  the  highest  religimis 
instincts  of  men.  .\iid  finally  this  religion  will  provide  for  its  own  dissem- 
ination by  the  profouiidest  phihjsophy  of  propagandisni. 

The  Christian  religion  prop(juiids  a  gerni-lheorv  of  extension.  It  is 
seed  ;  it  is  yeast.  It  has  a  jjower  inherent  in  itself.  It  is  in  tlie  nature  of 
its  beginnings  to  grow.  It  demands  of  its  followers  that  it  be  put  into  juxta- 
position with  all  peo|)les.  Its  law  of  dissemination  demands  that  it  be 
placed  at  all  the  greatest  centers  of  human  influence.  In  accordance  with 
this  program  it  is  established  to  some  degree  in  everv  great  center  from 
which  inHuence  radiates  at  this  hour  among  men  It  is  alreailv  the  recog- 
nized dominant  religion  of  nations  which  control  much  more  than  half  the 
land  surface  of  the  globe  and  all  of  the  seas.  I  have  not  assumed  the 
divine  character  of  tliis  Cliristian  svstem  of  faith  ;  I  did  need  not  for  mv 
argument  so  much  as  to  assert  its  superiority  over  other  faiths.  I  have  only 
estimated  the  probabilities,  whether  following  the  drift  of  things  this  Chris- 
tian religion  is  to  become  the  religion  of  men. 
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liv   Ut.  Ukv.  John  J.  Kkam.,  D.I). 

.\l  the  t:li>sc  of  (iiir  l';irli;iincnt  of  Kcli,i,'ioiis,  it  is  our  duly  In  look  hack 
anil  sfi-  what  it  lias  taught  us,  to  look  forward  and  scu  lu  what  il  points. 

'I'licsu  days  will  always  he  to  us  a  memory  of  sweetness.  Sweet  indeed 
it  has  hcen  for  (Jod's  long  separated  children  to  meet  at  last,  hir  those  whom 
the  hnps  and  mishaps  of  human  life  have  put  so  far  apart,  and  whom  the 
foolishnessof  the  human  heart  lias  so  often  arrayed  in  hostility,  here  to  *,'lasp 
hands  in  friendship  and  in  hrothcrhood,  in  the  |)resence  of  the  hlessed  and 
loving  Father  of  us  all ;  sweet  to  see  and  feel  that  il  is  an  awful  wrong 
for  religion,  which  is  of  the  (lod  of  love,  to  inspire  animosity,  hatred,  which 
is  of  the  evil  one  ;  sweet  to  lie  again  bonds  of  affection  liroken  since  the  days 
of  Bahel,  and  to  taste  "how  good  and  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
live  in  unity."  And  we  have  felt,  as  we  looked  in  one  another's  eyes,  that 
the  only  condition  on  which  we  can  ever  attain  to  unity  in  the  truth,  is  to  dis- 
miss the  spirit  of  hostility  and  suspicion  and  to  meet  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
truthfulness  and  charity. 

These  days  have  been  days  of  instruction  too.  They  have  given  us 
objectdessons  in  old  truths,  which  have  grown  clearer  because  thus  rendered 
concrete  and  living  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  while  listening  to  utterances  which  we  could  not  bill 
a|)prove  and  applaud,  though  coming  from  sources  so  diverse,  we  have  had 
practical,  ex])erin>ental  evidence  of  the  old  saving  that  there  is  truth  in  all 
religions.  And  the  reason  is  manifest.  It  is  because  the  human  familv 
started  from  unity,  from  one  undivided  treasury  of  |)rimilive  truth  ;  and  when 
the  separations  and  the  wanderings  came,  thev  carried  with  them  what  they 
could  of  the  treasure.  \o  wonder  that  we  all  recognize  the  common  posses- 
sion of  the  olden  truth  when  we  come  together  at  last.  And  as  il  is  with  the 
long  divided  children  of  the  family  of  Xoah,  so  also  il  is  with  the  too  long 
separated  children  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Then  we  have  heard  repeated  and  multifarious,  yet  concordant,  delinilion 
of  what  religion  really  is.  N'iewed  in  all  its  as|)ects,  we  have  seen  how 
true  is  the  old  definition  thai  Keligion  means  the  union  of  man  with  (iod. 
This,  we  have  seen,  i>  the  great  goal  towards  which  all  aim,  whether 
walking  in  the  fullness  of  the  light  or  groping  in  the  dimness  of  the  twilight. 

.\nd,  therefore,  we    have   seen   how   true    it    is   that    religion  is  a  reality 

back  ol  all  religions.      Keligions   are   orderly   or  disorderly   svslems   for  the 

attainment  of  that  great  end,  the  union  of  man  with   (!od.     .\ny  system   no; 

having  thai  lor  its  aim  may  be  a  philosophy,  but  cannot  be  a  religion. 

Copyright,  1893,  l.y  J.  II.  li. 
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Ami,  tlicref(tre,  n^alii,  \vc  have  clearly  rccoijiii/ed  that  relifjioii,  in 
itself  and  in  the  system  fur  its  attaiiinieiit,  necessarily  implies  two  sides,  two 
constitutive  elements,  the  human  and  the  Divine,  man's  side  and  (iod'sside 
in  the  union  and  in  tlie  way  or  means  tn  it.  The  human  side  of  it,  the  craving,', 
the  need,  the  aspiration,  the  endeavor,  is,  as  here  teslitied,  universal  amonH 
men.  The  ilistinj,'nished  scientist,  <Juatrefai,'es,  is  liorne  out  liv  ail  the 
evidence  of  facts  in  asserting  that  man  is  essentially  a  reliijious  lieini;.  And 
this  is  demonstration  thai  llie  Autiior  of  our  nature  is  not  wanting  as  to 
His  side;  that  the  essential  religiousness  of  man  is  not  a  meaninvjless 
freak  of  nature  ;  that  the  craving  is  not  a.  Tantalus  in  man's  heart  meant 
only  for  his  delusion  and  torture;  nay,  that  its  Author  has  not  left  il  to 
guess  and  grope  in  the  tiark  for  its  ohject,  hut  with  (he  niightv  aspiration 
and  need  gives  the  Divine  response  aTuI  guidance  and  fruition.  This  I'ar- 
lianient  has  thus  l)een  a  mighty  blow  to  atheism,  to  deism,  to  agnosticism, 
to  naturalism,  toniere  humanism.  Had  it  tended  to  foster  any  of  these, 
it  would  have  been  false  to  humanity,  to  (lod,  and  to  truth  ;  it  would  have 
lieen  a  misfortune.  l>ut  while  the  utterances  of  these  various  philosophies 
have  been  listened  to  with  courteous  ])alience  and  charily,  vet  its  whole 
meaning  and  moral  has  been  to  the  contrary;  the  whole  drift  of  its  prac- 
tical conclusion  has  been  that  man  and  the  world  never  could,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  never  can,  do  without  tiod  ;  and  so  it  is  a  blessing. 

From  this  standpoint,  therefore,  on  which  our  leel  are  so  |)lainly  and 
firmly  planted  bv  this  I'ailiament,  we  look  forward  and  ask,  lias  religion  a 
future,  and  what  is  that  future  to  be  like  ?  .-\gain.  in  the  facts  which  we 
have  been  studying  during  these  seventeen  days,  we  tiiul  the  data  to  guide 
us  to  the  answer. 

Here  we  have  heard  the  voice  of  all  the  nations,  yea,  and  of  all  the 
ages,  cerlifving  that  the  human  intellect  must  have  the  great  Kirst  Cause  and 
Last  End  as  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  its  thinking  ;  that  there  can  be  no 
phili)So|jhv  of  things  without  (lod. 

Here  we  have  heard  the  cry  of  the  human  heart  all  the  world  over  that, 
without  (iod,  life  would  not  be  woith  living. 

Here  we  have  heard  the  verdict  of  human  society  in  all  its  ranks  and 
conditions,  the  verdict  of  those  who  have  most  intelligently  and  most  ilisin- 
terestedlv  studied  the  problem  of  the  improvement  of  human  conditions,  that 
onlv  the  wisdom  and  power  oi  religion  can  solve  the  mighty  social  problems 
of  the  future,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  world  advances  toward  the  jier- 
fection  of  self-govcrnii.^r.l.  the  need  of  religion  as  a  balance-power  in  every 
human  life,  and  in  the  relations  of  man  with  man  .iml  of  nation  with  nation, 
becomes  more  and  more  imperative. 

\  es,  hunianilv  proclaims  with  all  its  lungs  and  with  all  its  tongues,  that 
the  world  can  never  do  without  religion  ;  that  the  future  of  religion  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  more  inlluenlial  and  more  glorious  than  the  |)ast  ; 
that  the  chief  characteristic  and  the  chief  instrumentality  of  human  progress 
must  be  progress  in  religion. 
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Ni'xl  we- must   ask,  sliiill  llic   fiituri;   luiidcncy  uf  rc'lii,'iuii  Ijc  Id  Kiciili 
iiuily,  or  to  ^,'ri':itc'r  ilivcisiu  .•' 

This  rai'liaini'iil  lias  |ii'(iiii,'lil  (Hit  in  ck'ai  IIkIiI  iIu'  oIiI,  (annliai  tnilli 
tliat  religion  has  a  Iwofold  aim  :  iIil'  im|>ri)Vi'nu'lit  iif  llic  iiidividiinl,  mid, 
tliri)iii{li  lliat,  tliL-  impnivcmi'iil  of  socictv  and  ul  llic  lacc  ;  that  it  miist 
tlicieforc  liavc  in  its  sysli-m  of  orK'nni/.ation  and  its  iiidliod  of  action  a  two- 
fold tendency  and  plan;  on  the  one  side  what  mivjlit  l)e  called  relitrioiis 
individualism,  (Ui  the  other  si<le  what  niav  l)e  termed  reli.i;ious  socialism,  or 
solidarity;  on  the  one  side,  a(le(|uate  provision  for  the  dealing's  of  ( lod  witii 
the  individual  soul,  on  the  other,  provision  for  the  order,  the  harmonv,  the 
unity,  which  is  always  a  iharacteristi('  of  the  works  of  (iod,  and  which  is 
e(|ualiy  the  aim  of  wisdom  in  human  thing's,  for  "()i(ler  is  heaven's  lirst 
law." 

'I'he  Parliament  has  also  shown  that  if  it  may  he  trolly  alleged  tiiat 
there  have  been  limes  wiien  solidarity  pressed  too  heavily  on  individualism, 
at  present  the  tendency  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  an  extreme  of  indiviilualism, 
threatening  to  till  the  world  more  and  more  witli  religious  confusion  and  dis- 
tract the  minds  of  men  with  religious  contradictions.  Sensible  people  every- 
where seem  to  he  growing  sick  of  this  confusion  and  tired  of  these  contra- 
dictions, and  no  wonder  that  they  are.  On  all  sides  we  hear  the  demand 
for  '"..ire  religious  unity,  an  echo  of  the  cry  that  went  up  from  the  heart  ol 
Christ,  "(),  Father,  grant  that  all  may  he  made  oiie." 

I5ut  on  what  basis,  by  what  method,  is  religious  unity  to  be  attained  or 
approached  ?  Is  it  to  be  by  a  process  of  elimination,  or  by  a  jirocess  of 
synthesis  ?  Is  it  to  be  by  laving  aside  all  dis|)uted  elements,  no  matter  how 
manifestly  true  and  beautiful  and  useful,  so  as  to  reach  at  last  the  simplest 
form  of  religious  assertion,  the  protoplasm  of  the  religious  organism?  Or, 
on  the  contrary,  is  it  to  be  by  the  acceptance  of  all  that  is  manifestly  true 
and  good  anil  useful,  of  all  that  is  manifestly  from  the  heart  of  God  as 
well  as  from  the  heart  of  humanity,  so  as  to  attain  to  the  developed  and  per- 
fected organism  of  religion  ?  To  answer  this  momentous  (juestion  wisely, 
let  us  glance  at  analogies. 

First,  in  regard  to  human  knowledge,  we  are  and  must  be  willing  to  go 
down  to  the  level  of  uninformed  or  imperfectly  informed  minds,  not,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  make  that  the  intellectual  level  of  all,  but  in  order  that  from 
that  low  level  we  may  lead  up  to  the  liiglier  .lud  higher  levels  which  knowl- 
etlge  has  reached. 

In  like  manner,  as  to  civilization,  we  are  willing  to  meet  the  barbarian 
or  the  savage  on  his  own  low  level,  not  in  order  to  assimilate  our  condition 
to  his,  but  in  order  to  lead  him  up  to  better  conditions. 

From  this  universal  rule  of  wisdom  religion  cannot  iliffer.  In  its  study, 
too,  we  must  be  willing  to  go  down  to  the  simplest  assertion  of  the  truth  and 
the  simplest  plan  for  man's  improvement ;  but  not  in  order  to  make  this  the 
universal  religious  level,  but  in  order  from  this  to  lead  up  to  the  highest  and 
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Ilic  liosl  thai  llic  liixiiilv  iif  (idil  ami  llu'  ropniisi-  nf  liinnaiiilv  offrr  us,  In 
lliis  |iiiiei'.ss,  till'  r(iin|iaralivc  study  of  ii'liniuns  makfs  us  aii|uaiuti'il  willi 
many  slaj,'C'h  <if  airusliMl  (IcvelnpnR'iit.  It  Js  assuri'dly  iidt  the  will  of  Goil 
that  any  |i<irtl(Mi  (i(  humanity  should  runiain  in  thc-su  impL'ircct  cunditiunit 
always. 

In  the  light,  therefore,  of  all  the  facts  here  placed  before  us,  let  us  ask  to 
what  result  thai  ^,'radual  development  will  lead  us. 

In  the  first  place,  this  comparison  of  all  (he  principal  relii(ions  of  the 
world  has  demonstrated  tliat  the  only  worthy  and  admissihie  idea  of  <iod  is 
that  of  monotheism.  It  has  shown  that  polvtheism  in  all  its  forms  is  only  a 
rude  degeneration.  It  lias  proveil  that  |)aiitlieism  in  ail  its  modilications, oblit- 
erating as  it  does  the  personality  both  of  (lod  and  of  man,  is  no  religion  at 
all,  and  therefore  inadmissii)le  as  such;  that  it  cannot  now  be  admitted  as  a 
philosophy,  since  its  very  first- postulates  arc  inctaphvsical  contrailictions. 
Hence  the  basis  of  all  religion  is  belief  in  the  one  living  (mkI. 

Next,  this  I'arliament  has  shown  that  humanitv  re|)udiates  the  gods  of 
the  Kpicureaiis,  who  were  so  tal.eii  up  with  their  own  enjoyment  that  they 
had  no  thought  for  poor  man,  had  nothing  to  say  to  him  for  his  instruction, 
and  no  care  to  bestow  oi\  him  for  his  welfare.  It  has  shown  that  the  god  of 
agnosticism  is  only  the  god  of  the  Kijicureans  dressed  up  in  modern  garb, 
and  that  as  he  cares  nothing  for  humanity,  but  leaves  it  in  the  dark,  humanity 
cares  nothing  for  him  and  is  willing  to  leave  him  in  his  unknowableiiess.  A.s 
the  lirst  ste|)  in  iiie  solid  ascent  of  llie  true  religion  is  belief  in  the  one  living 
God,  so  tlie  second  must  be  the  belief  that  the  Great  Father  has  taught  his 
children  what  they  need  to  know  and  what  they  need  to  be  in  order  to  attain 
their  destiny,  that  is,  belief  in  divine  revelation. 

Again,  the  I'arliament  has  siiown  that  all  the  attempts  of  the  tribes  of 
earth  to  recall  and  set  forth  God's  teaching,  all  their  endeavors  to  tell  of  the 
means  provided  by  Almighty  (Jod  for  uniting  man  with  himself,  logically 
and  historically  lead  up  to  and  culminate  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  seen 
that  all  the  great  religious  leaders  of  the  world  declared  themselves  gropers 
in  the  dark,  pointing  on  toward  the  fullness  of  the  light,  or  conscious  pre- 
cursors and  pro|)hets  of  him  who  was  to  be  the  Light  of  the  World.  We  have 
seen  that  whatever  in  their  teaching  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good  is  but 
the  foretaste  of  the  fullness  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  to  be 
bestowed  in  him.  "  Blessed,"  he  exclaims  to  his  disciples,  "  bles.sed  are  the 
eyes  that  see  the  things  which  you  see  ;  for  I  say  to  you  that  many  prophets 
and  kings  have  desireil  to  see  the  things  that  you  see  and  have  not  seen 
them,  and  to  hear  the  things  that  you  hear  and  have  not  heard  them."  We 
know  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the  sages  of  old  ;  and  we  know  there 
was  not  one  of  them  but  would  have  considered  it  a  folly  and  an  impiety 
that  he,  poor  distant  groper  for  the  light,  should  be  even  compared  to  the 
Holy  One  who  declared,  "  I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  I  am 
the  Light  of  the  world  ;  he  that  foUoweth  me  walketh  not  in  darkness  but 
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sliiill  have  llif  li>,'lil  i)f  lifu."  I'lif  W(>llc^^  ImiLiiiii;  fm  llic  tiiilli  iiciiiil:>  lo 
him  whii  lniiit,'>  iu  liilhu'ss.  Thi'  vvmhrs  .sml  wail  ii\ci  tin-  wirli'ln.'(!iif.s> 
of  sin  |)i)iiits  not  In  Ihc  ili'>|i,iiiiiii;  ('S(a|»'  rrmn  llic  llnalls  nf  hiiMiaiiitv  a 
prornisu  nf  csi^ipc  which  is  miiv  an  ini|)(issiliilily  ami  a  (U'hisiun  Ixil  In 
humanity  is  iluansinir  anil  iiplillini;  aiul  rcstoralion  in  liis  ri'ik'in|itiiiii.  'I'lu- 
world's  L'iavini{  for  union  with  llic  Diviiu-  linds  its  anln'tvpal  tihirioiis 
realisation  in  his  incarnation  ;  and  to  a  share  in  that  wondrous  union  all 
are  called  as  hranclies  ol  the  mystical  Vine,  members  of  the  mystical  llody, 
which  lifts  hiinianilv  aliovc  its  natural  state  jind  pours  into  it  the  life  of  love. 
What  Wordsworth  and  I'lmcrson  cau,i{ht  fi'iiit  glimpses  of  IhrouKli  the 
immanence  of  (jod  iti  nature  is  that  wondrous  dwelling  of  ( iod  in  sanctified 
man  which  he  bestows,  who  maki's  us  partakers  in  his  own  Sonship.  Me  il 
is  that  does  full  justice  to  all  the  human  in  religion,  liecause  he  is  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  can  say  with  far  more  truth  than  the  |>'>cl  :  "  There  is  notliin>{ 
human  that  does  not  c<uicern  me."  lie  it  is  that  does  full  justice  to  all  the 
divine  in  religion,  because  he  is  the  .Son  of  (iod  who  has  taken  humanity 
in  his  arms  in  order  to  lift  it  to  its  Creator.  'I'herefore  is  he,  anioiiLfall  that 
have  ever  laujifht  of  (Iod,  the  "one  mediator  between  (iod  and  man." 
Therefore  does  the  verdict  of  the  aijes  proclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  (ientiles,  who  knew  him  and  knew  all  the  rest  :  "Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  but  that  which  (Jod  hath  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus."  .\s 
long  as  (Iod  is  (iod,  and  man  is  man,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  center  of  religion 
forever. 

l!ut,  still  further,  we  have  seen  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  myth,  not  a 
symbol,  but  a  living  personal  reality,  lie  is  not  a  vague,  shadowy  personal- 
ity, leaving  only  a  dim,  vague,  mystical  impression  behind  him;  he  is  a 
clear  and  delinite  personality,  with  a  clear  and  delinite  teaching  as  to  truth, 
clear  and  delinite  command  as  to  duty,  clear  and  delinite  ordaining  as  to 
the  means  by  which  God's  life  is  impartetl  to  man  and  by  which  man  receives 
it,  corresponds  to  it,  and  advances  toward  perfection.  "  In  linn,"  says  the 
apostle,  "there  is  not  //  is  and  //  is  no/,  but  //  is  is  in  him,"  sublime  declar- 
ation nf  the  detiniteness  and  positiveness  of  his  provision  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  sanctilication  of  mankind, 

Not  merely  to  ears  long  closed  in  death  did  he  utter  his  heavenly 
message;  he  end)odie(l  it  in  everlasting  form,  in  the  written  code  penned 
by  his  inspired  followers,  ami  in  the  ever-living  tribunal  to  which  he  said  : 
"As  the  living  Father  hath  .sent  me,  so  do  I  sen<l  you:  go  therefore,  teach 
all  nations,  and  behold  I  am  with  vou  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

That  wondrous  message  he  sent  "to  cvcrv  creature,"  proclaiming  as  il 
had  never  been  proclaimed  before  the  value  and  the  rights  of  each  individ- 
ual soul,  the  sublimest  individualism  the  world  had  ever  heard  of.  And 
then,  with  the  hcavenlv  balance  and  ei|uilibriinn  which  brings  all  individu- 
alities into  order  and  harmony  anil  unity,  he  calls  all  to  be  sheep  of  one 
Fold,  branches  of  one  Vine,  members  of  one  Body,  in  which  all,  while  mem- 
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lici:^  III  I  lie  III  Mil  arc  nl.Mi  "  ini'iiilici:^  mil'  III  aiiullii'i,"  in  wlinli  In-  In  the  riillill 
iiii'iil  iif  Ills  own  siiMlnic  piavt'i  ami  iiiiiplici'v  :  "Tlialall  iiiav  he  mic,  an 
tliiiii,  I'allit'r,  ill  IMC,  and  1  in  llicc,  thai  llicy  alsn  niav  l>c  one  in  lis,  tliut  tiicv 
may  lie  iiiaile  |ieifeit  in  one."  Tlitis  he  makes  liis  ehuieli  a  perfect  society, 
liotli  linnian  ami  <li\iiic  ;  on  its  liiiniaii  side,  the  most  perfect  multiplicity  in 
unity  and  unity  in  multiplicity,  the  most  perfect  socialism  and  solidaritv 
that  the  world  could  ever  know;  on  its  divine  side,  the  instrumentality 
devised  hy  the  Saviour  of  the  world  for  impartin^^  maintaininv;  and  perfect- 
ini,'  the  action  of  the  divine  life  in  each  soul  ;  in  its  entirety,  "the  liody  of 
(Jhrist,"  as  the  apostle  declares  it,  a  Kodv,  a  Vine,  liotli  divine  and  human,  a 
living'  organism,  iinpartin.L;  the  life  of  (iod  to  hiimanilv.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  (  liurch  of  Christ  is  presented  Ions  l)y  the  apostles  and  l)y  our 
Lord  himself.  It  is  a  cincrete  individuality,  as  distinct  and  unmistakalile 
as  himself.  It  is  no  mere  ai,'i,'re,t!.Hion,  no  mere  coiiperation  or  confedera- 
tion of  distinct  liodies;  it  is  an  organic  unity,  it  is  the  llody  uf  Christ,  our 
means  of  heint;  eni;rafted  in  liiia  ami  sharini,'  in  his  life.  This  is  unmis- 
takahly  his  provision  for  the  sanctiticalion  of  the  world;  will  anyone 
venture  to  devise  a  sulislitule  for  it  ?  Will  any  one,  in  the  face  of  this  clear 
and  imperative  teachiiii,'  of  our  Lord,  assert  that  any  separated  hruiich  may 
choose  to  live  apart  hy  itself,  or  that  any  a.njijre^'ation  of  separateil  branches 
may  do  instead  ol  the  organic  unity  of  tiic  Vine,  of  the  Body  ? 

From  the  depths  of  my  soul  I  svmi)athi/e  most  tenderly  with  those  who 
look  fondly  on  ways  and  organizations  macle  dear  hy  heredity  and  by  proud 
historic  niL-mories.  Ihit  reverence  and  loyalty  to  tlie  Son  of  (;<id  must  cfiine 
(irst;  the  first  ijuestion  must  be,  Is  this  the  \'ine,  the  liody,  fashioned  by  the 
hands  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  And  if  history  shows  that  it  is  not, 
then  to  all  the  i)lea<lin,i,'s  of  kith  and  kin  the  loyal  Christian  must  exclaim, 
as  did  the  apostles  of  old  ;  "Whether  we  should  obey  man  or  obey  God, 
judge  ye." 

.Men  of  impetuous  earnestness  have  embodied  tfood  and  noble  ideas  in 
separate  organizations  of  their  own.  They  were  rii,dit  in  the  ideas;  they 
were  wroni;  in  the  sei>aration.  ( )n  the  human  side  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
there  will  always  be,  as  there  always  has  i)een,  room  for  imjiroveinent ;  room 
for  the  elimination  of  human  evils,  since  our  Lord  has  j,'iven  no  promise 
of  human  impeccability;  room  for  the  admission  and  application  of  every 
human  excellence,  room  for  the  employment  and  the  ordering  of  every 
human  energy  in  every  work  that  is  for  Cod's  glory  and  man'.s  welfare ; 
room  not  only  for  individual  twigs,  but  for  strong,  majestic  branches  and 
limbs  innumerable  ;  but  all  in  the  organic  unity  of  the  one  Vine,  the  one 
liotlv.  I'or  on  the  divine  side  there  can  be  "no  change  nor  shadow  of  alter- 
ation ; "  and  the  living  organism  of  the  Vine,  of  the  Body,  must  ever  main- 
tain its  individual  identity,  just  as  a  living  human  being,  though  ever  subject 
to  a  life  of  vicissitudes,  is  ever  the  same  identical  self.  Therefore  we  under- 
stand why  the  great  apostle  denounces  and  deplores  schisms,  organic  sepa- 


REV.  GKORCE  C.  LORIMER,  D.U.,  HOSTON. 

"  THE  BAPTISTS  HAVE  BEEN  IROMINENT  IN  FOUNDINC}  MODERN  MISSIONS  TO  THE  HEATIIKN, 
AND  ARE  ENEKVWHERE  ACKNOWLEDGED  AS  THE  HHkOlC  LEADERS  IN  AN  ENTERPRISE  WHICH 
MEANS  THE  SALVATION  AND  UNIFICATION  OF  RACES  IN  CHRIST,  AND  WITHOLT  WHICH  THIS 
PARLIAMENTOF  RELIGIONS  WOULDNEVER  HAVE  BEEN  DREAMT  OF,  MfCH  LESS  SO  WONDERFULLY 
REA        'D." 
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raliiiiis.  'I'licicfiiio  wc  iiiiiki  iiiiiil  wliy  tlic  wurhl's  ciriviiii,'  for  unity  can 
lU'vci  lie  s;ilistiril  \>y  iiiciu  .ivmrcualioiis  and  confi'iUialiuiis  of  separated 
l)0(lii's,  for  Midi  a  man  niack'  union  can  i:r>',-;  rcaii/.c  liic  oneness  |)ra\i.'(l  for 
and  ])rc(littf(l  liy  the  Son  of  (iod. 

Jesus  (Jhrist  is  the  ultimate  eenler  of  reliifion.  lie  has  declared  that  his 
one  orj,'anic  church  is  e'|ually  ukiinate.  liecause  I  believe  him,  lie.e  must 
ht  inv  stand  forever. 


CHRIST    I'llK   UNIFIKK  Ol'  MAN'KIXD. 


I  ;>■. 


i. 


i-^fiii' 


l>v  l\i,\'.  (;i  lima;  Dana  IJdxkdm  \n.  I).I>.,  1.1, .1). 

Envoys  Iv\  ii^xouihnakn  wn  MiMsrK!;s  j'l.i'Nii'Dri.NiiAkv  in  iiii'; 
KiNC.DoM  (II.  (hid  -.Mi:.\  AM'  \\i>Mi.N,  Ilic  hour  for  the  closiuK  of  this 
most  extraordinarv  convention  has  come.  Most  exiraordinarv,  I  say,  for  this 
Congress  is  unjiaralleled  in  its  |)Ur|jose  ;  that  |)ur|)ose  is  not  t<;  array  sect 
against  sect,  or  to  exalt  one  form  of  religion  at  the  cost  of  all  other  forms  ; 
but  "to  unite  all  religion  against  all  irrciigion."  Unparalleled  in  its  com 
position,  save  on  the  day  of  ''enlecost ;  and  it  is  I'entecostal  day  again,  for 
here  are  gathered  together  devout  men  from  every  nation  under  heaven; 
I'arthians,  and  Metles,  and  !•  lamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  .Mesa|)otamia,  in 
Judea  and  Ca|)|)a(locia,  in  I'ontus  and  .\sia,  in  I'hrygia  aiul  1  .imiihvlia,  in 
Kgvpt  and  in  the  parts  of  I.ibva  about  ('yrtiie,  and  sojourners  from  Rome, 
both  Jews  anil  pro.selvtes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,  we  do  hear  them  speak- 
ing, every  man  in  his  own  language,  and  yet  as  though  in  one  common 
vernacular,  the  wonderful  works  of  (Iod.  And  so  is  fuHided  in  a  sense 
more  august  than  on  I'entecost  itself,  the  memorable  prophesv  of  the  one 
coming,  universal  religion  :  "It  shall  be  in  the  last  days,  saith  Ood,  i  will 
|)our  forth  of  niv  Sniril  on  all  tlesh  ;  and  vour  sons  and  vour  daLi'itcry 
shall  prophesv,  and  vour  voung  men  shall  see  visions,  and  vour  oiil  men 
shall  dream  dreams.  \'ea,  and  on  my  servants  and  handmaidens  in  those 
day.^  will  I  pour  forth  of  my  Spirit  ;  and  they  shall  prophesy.'' 

All  honor  to  Chicago,  whose  beautiful  White  City  suggestivelv  svndxi- 
ii/es  the  architectural  unity  of  the  One  Citv  of  our  One  God.  All  honor  to 
this  noble  Chairman-  this  John  the  lleloved,  whose  surname  is  Harrows  — 
for  the  Christian  bravery  and  the  consunnnate  skill  with  which  he  ha.s  man- 
aged this  most  august  of  human  Parliaments,  this  crowning  glory  of  earth's 
fairest  Fair. 

And  what  is  the  secret  of  this  marvvdous  unitv  ?  Let  me  be  as  true  to 
my  own  convictions  as  you,  honored  reiMesontatives  of  other  religions,  have 
been  nobly  true  to  your  own.  I  belie\e  it  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  the 
one  great  unilie'-  of  mankind. 

Coypright,  tSqj,  by  J.  H,  li. 


liOAUDMAN:   CIIKISI     IIIH    L'MlllvU. 
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And,  lirsl,  Jcsiis  Cliiisl  iinilifs  niankind  liy  Iiis  (iwn  iiK-ani;itiuii.  Vm 
wlicii  liu  \Vii>  liiim  inlu  the  WDilil,  lu!  was  Imiii,  as  1  liclicvc,  ninri'  than  a 
silii^li'  |uTsipii  ;  iiiiiii'  I'vi'ii  lliaii  liisdirv's  iinnnicst  Ih'Ki  ;  liu  was  lium,  to  iisi' 
tlie  llihic  pliiasc,  "I'lic  Sim  of  Man."  Poiult-r  the  |)iofi)iiii(l  sii,'iiilicain:e  of 
tliis  uiii(|iiL'  title.  Il  is  not  "  a  son  of  man  ;  "  it  is  not  '"  a  son  of  men  ;  "  it 
is  not  "  lliL- son  of  men  ;  "  hut  it  is^'Tlie  Son  ol  Man."  Tliat  is  to  say, 
Jesus  of  Xazarctli  is  the  universal  I  lomo,  the  essential  \'ir,  the  Son  of  human 
nature,  lilendini,'  in  him.self  all  races,  aifes,  ."^exes,  capacities,  tem|)era- 
nients,  Jesus  is  the  archetypal  man,  the  ideal  hero,  the  consummate  incar- 
nation, the  symbol  of  perfected  human  nature,  the  sum  total  of  unfolded, 
fuliilled  humanity,  the  Son  of  Mankind.  'I'owerini,'  above  all  mankind, 
yet  permeatini,'  all  mankind,  Jesus  Christ  is  mankind's  one  u'reat  Inductive 
Man.  .\s  such,  he  is  the  iidialiitant  of  all  lands  and  of  all  times.  See,  for 
instance,  how  he  blends  in  himself  all  race  marks — Shemitic  reverence, 
llamitic  force,  Ja|)hetic  culture.  See  how  he  illustrates  in  himself  all  essen- 
tial human  capacities  -reason,  imagination,  conscieme,  couratfe,  patience, 
faith,  hope,  love  blendini,'  in  his  own  pure  whiteness  all  colors  of  all 
manly  virtues,  all  hues  of  all  womanly  graces,  beini;  him.self  the  Kternal 
God's  own  infinite  solar  light.  See  how  he  absorbs  and  assimilates  into  his 
own  perfect  religion  all  that  is  good  in  all  other  religions — the  svmbolisni 
of  Judea,  the  aspiration  of  I'-gyjit,  the  ;estheticisni  of  Creece,  the  majestv  of 
Rome,  the  hopefulness  of  I'ersia,  the  conservatism  of  China,  the  mysticism 
of  India,  the  enthusiasm  of  Arabia,  the  energy  of  Teutonia,  the  versatilities  of 
Christendom.  All  other  religions,  comparatively  speaking,  are  more  or  less 
topographical.  l'"or  examjjle.  There  is  the  Institute  religion  of  Palestine, 
the  Priest  religion  of  KgNjit,  the  Hero  religion  of  (Jreece,  the  Kmpire  relig- 
ion of  Rome,  the  Ciueber  religion  of  I'ersia,  the  Ancestor  religion  of  China, 
the  \'edic  religion  of  India,  the  Huddha  religion  of  Hurma,  the  Shinto  relig- 
ion of  Japan,  the  Valhalla  religion  of  .Scandinavia,  the  Moslem  religion  of 
'I'urkev,  the  Spirit  religion  of  our  own  .American  aborigines.  lUit  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  mankiiul.  Zoroaster  was  a  Persian,  Confucius  was 
a  Chinaman,  (lautaina  was  an  Indian,  Mohammed  was  an  Arabian,  but 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Man.  .And  therefore  his  religion  is  eriuallv  at  home 
among  black  and  white,  red  and  tawny,  mountaineers  and  lowlanders, 
landsmen  and  seaine'.i,  philoso|)hers  and  journcvmen,  men  and  women, 
patriarchs  and  children.  Like  the  great  sea,  his  religion  keei)s  flowinglv 
conterminous  with  the  e  er-chauging  shore  line  of  every  continent,  everv 
island,  everv  promontory,  cvciy  recession.  And  this  because  he  is  the  Son 
of  Man,  ill  whom  there  is  and  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  non-Jew,  neither  (jreek 
nor  Scvthian,  neither  Asiatic  nor  .American,  neither  iiiale  nor  female,  but 
all  are  one  new  man  in  him,  and  he  is  all  in  all.  Thus  is  he  unifying  nil 
mankind  bv  his  own  incarnation.  The  Son  ot  Man,  and  he  onlv,  is  his- 
tory's true  Avatar. 

•Again,  Jesus  Christ  is  unifying  mankind  by  his  own  teaching.     Take, 
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I>  (IdcIi  iiR'  (iF  liivc.  :i>  srI  foilli  in  Ins  nwii  iiioiiiilain 
his   l)i-:ititiiilcs,    his   incccpls  uf   n'tiiiuilialiiin,   mm- 
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ill  w.iv  of  ilhislniliiiii, 

.scrniDii,    for    iiislMiici' 

rcsislaiKi;,  hivi;  of  iiiciiiKs  ;   his  liiihlint;  each  'if    lis  iisv,  ahlioiiyh  in  solitary 

closet  praviTs,  I  he  [ihiiai  "<  )iir,  \vc,  lis  :  " 

"When  thou  |)rayfs(,  I'lilcr  inio  ihiiic  iiiiKi  clianilici,  antl  having  shut 
tliy  door,  pray  to  thy  I'atlicr,  who  scctli  in  secift.  After  this  manner  there- 
fore pray  yc  :  <  )iir  Father  who  art  in  heaven;  (iive  us  this  dav  our  dailv 
hread  ;  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  iiave  forgiven  our  debtors  ;  IJring 
us  not  into  leiniitatioii  ;   Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one." 

I)o  you  not  see  that  when  every  human  being  throughout  tile  world  car- 
ried out  in  daily  life  the  loving  |)receptsof  the  mountain  inslructiiin  -becom- 
ing, like  the  Master  himself,  a  peacemaker,  declining  to  retaliate,  loving  his 
enemies,  recogni/iiig  in  his  own  jirivale  ciiamber  the  iiiii\''rsal  brotherhooii 
by  saying  "  ( )iir  Father:"'  do  vou  not  see,  I  say,  that  when  all  mankind 
does  all  this,  all  mankind  will  also  become  one  blessed  unity  ? 

Or  take  particiilarlv  Christ's  summary  of  his  mountain  teaching,  as 
set  forth  111  his  own  golden  rule:  "All  things  therefore  whatsoever  ve 
W'luld  that  men  should  do  unto  v^iu,  even  so  do  ve  also  unto  them  ;  for  this 
is  the  law  and  the  piii|)liets."  It  is  Jesus  Christ's  positive  contribution  to 
sociology,  or  the  philos()|)liy  of  society.  Without  loitering  amid  minute 
classitlcatioiis,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  various  theories  of  societv  mav, 
substantiallv  speaking,  be  reduced  to  two.  The  lirst  theorv,  to  borrow  a 
term  from  chemistrv,  is  the  aloiiiic.  It  |)rocecds  on  the  assumption  that  men 
are  a  mass  of  separate  units,  or  inde|)en<lent  Adams,  having  no  common 
bond  of  organic  union  or  interlunctioiial  connection.  I'ushing  to  the 
extreme  the  idea  of  individualism,  its  tendency  is  egoistic,  disjunctive,  chao- 
tic. Its  motto  is  "  .\fter  me  the  Hood."'  It  is  the  theorv  of  Diabolus  and 
those  who  are  his.  Tlie  second  theorv,  to  borrow  again  from  chemistrv,  is 
the  molecular.  It  jirocecds  on  ilie  assiim[)tion  that  there  is  such  an  actual- 
ity as  iiiaiikiiid  ;  and  that  lliis  mankind  is  -so  to  s|)eak  one  colossal  |)cr- 
son  ;  each  individual  incniber  thereof  forming  a  vital  coni|iimeiit,  afunctional 
factor  in  the  one  great  oigaiiisiii ;  so  that  membership  in  societv  is  universal, 
mutual  co-iiieiiiberslii|).  Kecogiii/iiig  each  individual  ol  mankind  as  a  con- 
stituent ineniber  of  the  one  great  liuni.iii  corpus,  or  ci)r()oiatioii,  its  tendency 
is  altruistic,  coiiperalive,  constructive.  Its  motto  is:  "  We  are  members 
one  of  another."  It  is  the  theorv  of  Jesus  (.'lirist  and  those  who  are  his.  I 
sav  then  lli.U  it  is  Jesus  Christ  himself  who  has  given  us  the  kev  to  that 
greatest  of  modern  ]>r<iblcMis  the  pnilileni  of  sociologv.  Fveii  the  great 
Comte,  in  whose  elaborate  svstcjii  of  religion  the  worship  ol  hiinianity  lies 
as  the  corner-stone,  discerned,  as  from  afar,  this  splendid  Irulli  ;  for  he 
taught  that  the  kev  to  social  regeneralion  is  to  be  found  in  what  he  calleil 
"  altruism  :  "  that  is,  the  state  of  being  regardful  of  the  good  of  others  ;  the 
victorv  of  the  svnipathetic  instincts  over  self-love  ;  in  a  single  word,  Other- 
i.>ni.     <  Ml.  that  the  scales  had  fallen  from  this  great  man's  eyes,  and  that  he 
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liiul  ri'L-oLtiiizL-il  m  the  M;ui  of  Na/;irclli  and  of  Calvarv  tliu  true,  mliiiite 
Altruist  I  Kiir  Cliiistianily  —I  mean  C'iiiisf'.s  own  Christianity  -exalts  man- 
kind as  a  wiiole  l>v  exaltini!  eaeli  man  as  lieinL;  a  constituent  jiart  of  that 
whole;  thus  IraiisliLtiirintf  individualism  into  wholeism.  Here  is  the  acme 
of  liiiniaii  1,'cnius;  here  is  the  zenith  ol  human  majesty. 

Do  you  not  see,  then,  that  when  every  lumiai)  lieinu  ihrouyhoul  tlie 
world  ohevs  our  .Master"s  i^'oldeii  rule,  all  mankind  will  indeed  Income  one 
i,dorious  unilv  i 

( )r  take  Christ's  doctrine  of  neiuhhorhood,  as  set  forth  in  his  own  p.iialile 
of  the  (Jood  Samaritan,  .\ecordiiii,'  to  this  parahle,  neii,dd>orhood  ddus  not 
consist  ill  local  nearness;  it  is  not  a  niattei'  of  ward,  city,  stale,  nation,  conli- 
neiit  :  it  is  a  matter  of  uhid  readiness  to  relieve  distress  wherever  found. 
AccordiiiL;  to  human  teachers,  it  was  the  Jewish  priest  and  the  Jewish  l,c\ite 
who  were  neiLihliors  of  the  Jewish  traveler  to  Jericho,  .\ccordiiii,'  to  the 
divine  teacher,  it  was  the  .Saniaritaii  foreigner  who  was  the  real  neighbor  of 
the  wavlaid  Jew.  That  is  to  say.  everv  human  lieiiis,'  who  is  in  distress, 
and  whom  I  can  practicallv  hel|>  whether  iie  li\e.--  in  (  liicau'o  or  in  I'ekin  - 
is  mv  neiijhhor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  locomotive  and  the  steam  enyiiie 
and  the  telegraph  are  swiftly  making  all  mankind  one  vast  phvsical  neiijh- 
horhood.  .\nd  Jesus,  in  his  jiarahle  of  the  ( iood  Samaritan,  transligures 
phvsical  iieighhorliood  into  moral;  al)oli-.liiin4  the  word  "foreigner,"  inakini,' 
"  the  whole  world  kin."  '"  Mankind''  -what  is  it  but  "  Mankiniied  ?  "  How 
subtile  .'shakes|)eare's  \\\a\  mii  words  ulieii  he  makes  Hamlet  wlii>|)er  a>ide  in 
presence  of  his  roval,  hut  brutal  uncle  :  "A  liltle  more  than  kin,  and  lo,-. 
than  kind."  Now  do  voll  not  see  that  when  e\ei\  human  beiiii,'  American, 
.Vsiatic,  I-'.iiropean.  .\frican,  Islander  -regards  and  treats  c'\ei\  other  liuiiiaii 
being  as  his  own  neighbor,  all  niankiiid  will  'luleei!  Iiecoine  one  blessed 
iiiiit\'  ? 

( )r  take  t'hrist's  doctrine  of  iiuuikiiiil,  a>  cI  forth  in  hi>  own  missioiiarv 
conmiission  :  ".\11  autlioritv  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  ( io  \e  thereloie  into  all  the  world,  [ireach  the  ( iospel  to  the  whole 
creation,  make  disciples  ol  :ill  tin-  iiation>,  bapti/iiiL;  them  into  tin-  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  ilo|\  (ihost  ;  teaching  them  to  cibserve 
all  tliinu's  whatsoever  I  commanded  you  ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  \<iu  aUvav  even 
unto  llie  end  of  the  world"  (the  coiisumniat  ion  nf  theii'oii).  How  start- 
lingl\  these  words  must  have  lalleii  on  the  ears  of  those  Jew  ish  di>ci|)les '. 
Hitherto  thev  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  Israel  was  Jehovah's  oiilv 
chosen  people,  and  that  no  lnrciu'iicr  I'oiild  secure  hi>  favnr  exrcpt  b\  liriiitT 
circumcised,  and  so  grafted  into  the  .Vbrahanii'.'  sloek.  And  \v\\\,  after  tun 
thousand  \ears  of  an  exclusiveh'  Ii'W  i>h  reliuion,  the  ii.>cii  l.nid  bids  his 
eoiiiiti  A  men  go  lurth  into  all  the  wmiI.I,  and  pnacli  the  e\,ine>l  nl  recnncil 
lion  to  c\erv  creature,  disci  pi  in  n  In  hi  nisei  t  r\ei  \  ii.ilioli  andri  hi-aven.  II  ou 
majesticallv  the  Son  of  .\brahani  dilates  into  the  Son  of  Man  !  How  hero- 
icallv  his   great  .\poslle  to   the    (ienliles.   Si.    i'aul,   >ouglit    to  carivout  his 
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Master's  nii.ssionaiv  coniniission  I  In  fact,  tliu  niissii)ii  of  Paul  was  a  ix'vursal 
of  the  mission  of  Abraham.  (Ircat  was  Ahraliam's  call;  hut  it  was  a  call 
to  hccomi;  the  founder  of  a  sinLjlc  nalioiiality  aiul  an  isolalcil  rclivtinn. 
(jrcaler  was  I'aul's  call  ;  for  it  was  a  call  to  hcconic  llic  founder,  umlcr  the 
Son  of  Man,  of  a  nniveisal  hrotherhooil  and  a  cosniopolilan  r(dii,'ion.  lie 
himself  was  the  lirst  conspicuous  human  illu-.lralion  of  his  Ma>lci's  parable 
of  the  (iood  Samaritan,  iieinij  Chrisl's  chosen  vessel,  lo  convev  a.;  in'  an 
clecl  vase  his  name  before  (jentiles,  he  tnai;nilied  his  L,'real  ollice,  feelini,' 
himself  a  debtor  to  everv  human  bcinu,  wlu'lher  ( ireek  01  barbarian.  .And 
he  dlustraled  his  Master's  doctrine  of  neinliborhood,  because  he  had  cauuhl 
his  Master's  own  spirit.  For  tin/ Son  of  (lod  himself  was  lime's  1,'reat  for- 
eign mission  ar\  ;  mankind's  sublime,  t\  pical  neighbor;  sloopim,'  fioni  heaven 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  our  far-off,  alien,  waylaiil,  bleedinu  liumanilv,  and 
convev  it  to  the  blessed  inn  of  his  own  redeemini,'  yrace.  And  as  the 
{•'ather  had  sent  the  Son  into  the  world,  even  so  did  the  Son  send  I'aul  into 
the  world.  Xobly  conscious  of  this  divine  mission,  he  recot;ni/.ed  in  e\erv 
human  being,  however  distant  or  degraded,  a  |)erst)nal  neighborainl  brother. 
.\n<l  so  he  went  lortli  into  all  the  world  of  the  vast  Roman  l]nipire,  announc- 
ing, it  might  almost  be  saiil  in  literal  trulli,  to  ever\'  creature  under  heaven 
the  glad  tidings  of  mankind's  reconciliation  in  Jesus  ('hrist.  .\nii  in  thus 
proclaiming  everxwhere  the  blessed  news  of  a  connnon  Saviour,  in  whom 
there  is  neither  jew  nor  non-Jew,  but  all  are  one  new  man  in  Christ,  St.  I'aul 
became  the  rn>t  human  announcer  of  the  characiei  istic  and  i,doiious  doctrine 
of  modern  limes,  human  biolherlnMid.  In  Ihe  mailer  of  ihe  "  scilidarilv  of 
the  nations,"  I'aul,  Ihe  Jew-.\po>lle  lo  ihe  '  leiililo,  tiuver.-  u\er  everv  other 
iuinian  liero, being  liiin>ell  the  liist  conspicuous  human  depuu  to  "ihe  I'ar- 
liamenl  of    Man,  Ihe  I'ederalion  of  ihe  W'oild." 

I  )o  vou  then  not  see  thai  when  e\er\'  luinian  beint;  believo  in  Clirisl's 
doctrine  of  inaid<iiul  as  set  loilh  in  his  missionarv  commission,  all  mankind 
will  indeed  become  one  blessed  unil\'  ? 

(  )r  take  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  church. as  set  loilli  in  liis  own  parable  <if 
Ihe  sheep  and  the  goals;  a  wonderful  parable.  Ihe  mav,'Miricent  catholicitv  of 
which  we  miss,  because  our  commenlali  ts  and  theolcjgi.ins,  in  ilici.'  anxietv 
for  Ihe  slaiidar<ls,  insist  mi  a|(plvini;  il  milv  lo  the  good  and  llie  bail  living 
in  Christian  lamls,  wlK'rcas  il  is  a  parable  of  all  n.iiions  in  all  limes. 

Read  it  and  behold  the  ims[)eakable  calholiiilv  of  ihe  Son  of  Man  I 
Oh,  that  his  church  had  caiighl  more  of  his  spiiil  I 

I  )o  voii  not  see,  then,  llial  when  everv  human  beim;  recoyiii/t-s  in  e\erv 
niinislerinif  service  lo  olheis  a  person. il  niini.s|i\  t  . -su.s  Christ  himself,  all 
m.inkind  will  imleed  becunie  one  blessed  unilv  ! 

I  'nee  more,  and  in  neneial  siininiai  \  "j  (  liiisrs  U-.u  liinu",  l.d^e  his  own 
e]iilonie  ol  ihe  law,  as  .^el  lorlh  in  hi.-  .lUsWer  lo  liu-  l,i\\\er's  i|Ueslion  : 
"  Master,  which  is  the  gri'alesi  ol  Ihe  coininandmenls  .■' "  and  the  Master's 
answer  was  this  :  "  The  lirsl  is,  llear,  <)  Israel;   ihe   Lord   our  (iod    is  one: 
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and  tlidu  sliiilt  love  the  I.diiI  tliy  (lod  willi  all  lliy  lieail,  and  with  iUI  thy 
Sdul,  and  with  all  thv  mind,  and  with  all  tiiy  streni{tli;  this  is  the  first  and 
>,'reat  (.oniinandnicnt.  And  a  second  one  like  unto  it  is  this,  'I'hoii  slialt  love 
thy  neighiior  as  thyself.  On  these  two  coinniandments  hani,'eth  the  whole 
law,  and  the  prophets." 

Not  that  these  two  eonimandincnts  are  reallvtwo;  Ihev  are  siniplv  a 
twofold  connnandinent  ;  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  both  heint;  the 
oliverse  and  the  reverse  legends  enLtraved  <in  the  golden  medallion  of  (iodV 
will.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  real  difference  between  t'hristianitv  and 
morality;  for  Christianity  is  morality  lookini,'  (iodward,  and  inoralitv  is 
Christianity  lookini,'  nianwanl.  Christianity  is  moralitv  celestialized.  'I'luis 
on  this  twofold  commandment  of  love  to  (io(l  and  love  to  man  hanifs,  as  a 
miijhtv  portal  liaTiifs  on  its  two  massive  hinv'es,  not  onlv  the  whole  ISible 
from  (Jenesis  to  A|>ocal\pse,  but  also  all  true  morality,  natural  as  well  as 
revealed.  ( )r,  to  express  mvself  in  laiii,'uauc  suut,'esled  bv  the  uudulatorv 
theorv  :  I.oveisthe  ethereal  medium  pervadini,'  <  iod's  moral  univeise,  bv 
means  of  which  are  ])ropa,i,'aled  the  motiiuis  of  his  impulses,  the  heat  of  his 
Krace,  the  li,i,'ht  of  his  truth,  the  electricity  of  his  acti\  ities,  the  niaL(netism  of 
his  nature,  the  attinities  of  his  character,  the  i,'ravitatioii  of  his  will,  jji 
brief,  I,(jve  is  the  verv  delinition  of  l)eilv  himself:  "God  is  love;  and  he 
that  abideth  in  love  abideth  in  (lod,  and  (Jod  in  him." 

Do  vou  not  then  see  that  when  everv  human  beini,'  loves  ihe  Lord  his 
(iod  with  all  his  heart  and  his  Tieiulibor  a^  his  own  self,  all  mankind  will 
indeed  become  one  blessed  unitv  ? 

.\t(ain  :  Jesus  Christ  is  unitvini,'  mankind  bv  hi>  own  dealh.  Ta^lini,' 
bv  the  grace  of  (iod  dealh  for  everv  man.  he  became  bv  that  death  the  |)ro- 
jiitiation,  not  onlv  for  the  sins  of  the  Jew,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  Ami  in  thus  taking  awav  the  sin  of  the  whole  world  by  reconciling 
in  himself  (>oil  to  man  and  man  to  (iod.  he  also  is  reconciling  man  to  man. 
What  though  his  work  of  reconciliation  has  been  slow  ;  ages  having  elapsed 
since  he  laid  down  his  own  life  for  the  lite  of  the  world,  and  Ihe  world  still 
rife  with  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  f  I'nderrale  not  the  reccuuiling,  fusing 
power  of  our  Mediator's  blood.  Recall  the  memorable  prophecv  of  the 
high  priest  Caiaphas  when  he  counseled  the  dealh  of  Jesus  on  the  ground 
of  tlie  public  necessity  :  "  \'e  know  nothing  at  all.  nor  do  ye  take  account 
that  it  is  ex|)eclient  for  you  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that 
Ihe  whole  nation  perish  not."  l!ul  the  llolv  (Ihost  was  upon  the  sacrileg- 
ious |)oiitiff,  though  he  knew  it  not  ;  and  so  he  builded  larger  than  he  knew. 
Meaning  a  narrow  Jewish  poliiy,  he  pronounced  a  magnilicentiv  catholic 
j)rediclion:  "  Now  this  he  said  not  of  himself;  but  being  high  priest  that 
\c;u,  he  prophesied  that  Jesu>  should  die  lot  Ihc  nation;  and  not  lor  Ihe 
nation  oid\,  but  that  he  miLjIit  also  gather  together  (synagogue  I  into  one 
the  children  of  (iod  that  are  scattered  abroad."  .Ai'cordinglv,  the  moment 
that  the  Son  of  Man  bowed  his  head  and  gave  back  his  spiiit  to  his  Father, 
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tlic  vail  of  tliu  tciupli;  was  rent  in  twain  from  llic  li)|)  \<i  tlu'  l)i)tluni,  lliu.s 
signifyini,'  that  tlic  way  into  tliu  tiiic  liolv  of  holies  was  hcncefortli  open  to 
all  mankind  alike;  to  Roman  Clemenl  as  well  as  to  II  el  new  I'eter,  to 
(Ireek  Athanasius  as  well  as  to  llehiew  Joiiii,  to  Indian  Klirishnu  I'al  as 
well  as  to  Hebrew  I'aid.  I''or  in  Christ  Jesus  (ientiles  who  once  were  far 
off  are  made  ni.L;li  ;  for  he  is  the  world's  peace,  inakini,'  both  Jews  and  non 
Jews  one  hodv,  l>reakini{  down  the  middle  wail  of  partition  between  them, 
having  abolished  on  his  own  cross  the  enmity,  that  he  mii,dU  create  in  him- 
self of  the  twain  (Jews  and  non-Jews)  one  new  man,  even  mankind  Chris- 
tianized into  one  unity,  so  makini;  peace.  And  ni  that  comini,'  davof  com- 
pleted catholic  unity,  when  the  daughter  of  Jehovah's  disperse<l  ones  shall 
briuL'  her  offering,  and  all  the  nations  under  heaven  shall  be  turned  unto 
one  pure  language,  and  shall  serve  him  with  one  consent  ;  then  shall  it  be 
seen  that  the  saying  of  Caia|)has  was  but  the  echo  ot  the  saving  nl  him 
whom  he  adjudged  to  the  cross:  "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and  I  know 
shee|),  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  them  ;  and  other  sheep  I  have,  which 
are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice, 
and  they  shall  become  one  Hock,  oni;  Shepherd." 

Thus  the  cross  declares  the  brotherhood  of  man,  untler  the  l''atherhood 
of  God,  in  the  Sonhood  of  Christ. 

<  )nce  more,  Jesus  CMirist  is  unifying  mankind  bv  his  own  immortalitv. 
For  we  Christians  do  not  worship  a  dead,  embalmed  deilv.  We  believe  that 
the  Son  of  Man  has  burst  the  bars  of  death,  and  is  alive  forevermore,  hold- 
ing in  his  own  grasp  the  kevs  of  hades.  The  followers  of  lUiddha,  if  1  mis- 
take not,  claim  that  Nnvana-  that  state  of  existence  so  nebulous  that  we 
cannot  tell  whether  it  means  sim|)ly  unconsciousness  or  total  extinction — is 
the  supremest  goal  of  aspiration;  and  that  even  lUiddha  himself  is  no  longer 
a  self-conscious  person,  but  has  himself  attained  Ituddhahood  or  Nirvana. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  followers  of  Jesus  believe  lliat  he  is  still  alive,  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majestv  in  the  heavens,  from  henceforth  exi)ccting 
till  he  make  his  foes  his  footstool.  Holding  |)ersonal  comnninion  with  him, 
his  ilisci|)les  feel  the  inspiration  of  iiis  vitalizing  touch,  and,  therefore,  are 
ever  waking  to  broader  thoughts  and  diviner  catholicities.  .\s  he  himself 
promised,  he  is  with  his  followers  to  the  end  ol  the  a-on  ;  in>piring  ihem  to 
send  forth  his  evangel  to  all  the  nations  ;  to  ^oficn  llie  barbarism  of  the 
world's  legislation  ;  to  abolish  its  cruel  slavers,  its  desolalini,'  wars,  its  mur- 
derous dram-shops,  its  secret  seraglios  ;  to  found  inslitules  for  Imdv  and 
mind  and  heart  ;  to  rear  courts  of  arbitraliun  ;  to  lift  up  the  vallcvs  of  pov 
ertv  ;  to  cast  down  the  mountains  of  opulence;  to  >liaiglitcii  the  twists  of 
wrongs;  to  smooth  the  loughuess  of  environments;  in  briel,  to  iipieai  oul  of 
the  ilt'bris  of  human  chaos  the  one  august  tiuiplc  ol  tin  new  mankind  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

'I'hus  the  Son  of  Man,  by  his  own  incarnation,  bv  his  own  teachings,  bv 
his  own  death,  by  his  own  immortality,  is  most  surely  unifying  mankind. 
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And  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  solo  utiilioi  ul  iiiaiikiiid.  Iliuldha  was  in 
many  respects  a  very  iidIiIc  character  ;  no  Hiuldliist  can  offer  liiin  heartier 
reverence  tiian  myself,  liut  Hu(hlha  and  ids  reli.i,'ion  are  Asiatic  ;  wliat  lias 
liuddiia  clone  for  the  unity  of  mankind  ?  Why  are  we  not  holding;  our  ses- 
sions in  fragrant  Ceylon  ?  Moiuunnu'il  tauj,d)t  some  very  nol)le  truths  ;  but 
Mohammedanism  is  fra^inental  and  antithetic  ;  whv  have  not  his  followers 
invited  us  to  meet  at  Mecca?  lUit  Jesus  t'hrist  is  the  one  universal  man; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  the  first  Parliament  of  Kelit,'ions  is  meeting  in  a 
Christian  land,  under  Christian  auspices.  Jesus  C'hrist  is  the  sole  bond  of 
the  human  race  ;  the  one  nexus  of  liie  nations;  the  great  vertebial  column  of 
the  one  bodv  of  mankind,  lie  it  is  who  by  his  own  personality  is  lindging 
the  rivers  of  languages;  tunneling  the  mountains  of  caste  ;  dismantling  the 
fortresses  of  nations;  spannint;  the  seas  of  races;  incor|)orating  all  human 
varieties  into  the  one  majestic  temple-body  of  mankind.  For  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  true  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  it  is  oidv  as  the  forces  of  mankind  are  |)iv- 
oted  on  him  that  they  are  in  balance,  And  the  oscillations  of  mankind  are 
perceptibly  shortening  as  the  time  of  the  promised  equilibrium  <lraws  near. 
There,  as  on  a  great  white  throne,  serenely  sits  the  swordless  King  of  the 
ages- himself  both  the  Ancient  and  the  Infant  of  Days  -cahnly  abiding  the 
centuries,  mending  the  bruised  reed,  fanning  the  dying  wick,  sending  forth 
righteousness  unto  victory;  there  he  sits,  evermore  drawing  mankind  nearci 
and  nearer  himself;  and,  as  thev  approach,  1  see  them  droii|)ing  the  sjiear 
waving  (he  olive-branch,  arranging  themselves  in  s\inmetric,  shining,  lap- 
tinous  groups  aroun<l  the  Divine  Son  of  Man;  he  himself  being  their  evcr- 
la.sting  Nb)unt  of  ISealitudes. 

"\'ea.  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercv  will  sit  between. 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 
Will  o|)en  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  ])alace-hall." 
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KJiPONfS  A.\I)   .IliSTRACTS   OF  PAPERS   PREP  IRFD 

FOR  ri/E  PARUAA/FXT  AX/)  READ  /A' 

WHOLE  OR  h\  PART 


SERVICK  OF  THK  SCIENCE  OF  REI.KJIONS    TO 
UNrrV  AND  MISSION   ENTERPRISE. 

l!v  Mr.  Mkkwin-.Makii;  Snki.i,,  Chairman. 

fl'lic  sjieakcr  pdintcd  out  tliu  universality  of  rcliKion,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  scientific  study  of  ieli,i,'ions.  for  which  lie  ^ave  tlie  f.,ilowin.,'  princi- 
|)iesj  :  I.  Collect  all  data  rcKardini;  religions;  2.  One  need  not  disbelieve 
his  own  creed  to  examine  others  without  bias;  ;,.  Where  facts  are  in  dis- 
inile,  the  testimony  .,f  the  adherents  of  the  system  under  consideration  out- 
weiKhs  thai  of  others;  4.  Study  the  facts  chronologically;  5.  Superli.ial 
resemblances  between  systems  must  not  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  relationship;  6.  Apparent  absurdities  or  falsities  mav  result  from  error 
as  to  the  facts,  or  misunderstanding  of  their  significance.  To  study  the 
science  of  religions  intelligently  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  scientist.  Mission- 
ary work,  Christian,  liuddhist,  or  Moslem,  can  not<lispense  with  this  science. 
Every  missionary  training-school  should  be  a  college  of  comparative  relig- 
ion.- Ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  propagandist  are  as  great  an  obstacle 
to  the  spread  of  a  religion  as  in  those  whom  it  seeks.  'Ihe  first  refpiisite  of 
successful  mi.ssion  work  is  knowledge  of  the  truths  an.l  beauties  of  the  relig- 
i<.n  to  be  displaced,  that  they  may  be  used  as  ^  point  d'atf^iii  for  the  special 
arguments  and  claims  of  the  religicm  to  be  introduced.  Into  this  uni.>n  of 
religious  science  all  can  enter.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  union  of  sci- 
ence and  religion  ;  much  more  important  is  the  union  of  all  men  in  science 
and  religion. 
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THE  K(;Yi»'riAN  religion  and  its  influence 

ON   OTHER    REEKilONS. 
liv  j.  A,  S.  (;rant  (l!i.v),  A.M..  .\I.I)..  I,I..I). 

Egyptiiiii  liistdiy  Wii.s  divided  inldtlie  niylliical  ami  the  lii.storic  periods. 
These  were  siilxlividetl  l)y  dynasties.  'I'lu'  lu'liefs  liavi'  their  fourxhitidii  in 
tlie  inytliicil  perind.  and  its  dynasties  reveal  an  evolution.  They  eonii)rise 
a  dynasty  of  i(iH\>i  ((,'f.  Ileb.  I'.loliini)  as  rulers,  prohalily  over  nature  and  the 
lower  creation;  a  second  dynasty  of  .i,'ods,  rulers  over  a  hiijlier  creation 
(man);  a  dynasty  of  denii-^jods  rulini,'  over  man  as  a  race,  and  a  dynasty  of 
prehistoric  l<in,t,'s  of  communities,  l.eavini,'  out  this  fourtii  dynasty  we  see 
transitions  that  Manetho  did  not  explain.  I'iie  first  dynasty  created  the 
World,  the  second  arose  tiuouuh  some  ),'reat  change  at  the  creation  of  man, 
whom  the  ijods  ruled  an<l  had  free  intercourse  with.  From  some  cause  they 
were  ohliyed  to  withdraw  from  man,  and  end  intercourse  with  liini.  Heinu 
naturally  reli,i,'ious  this  left  him  ill  at  ease,  lie  could  no  more  raise  himself 
to  their  li'vel.  The  j,'ods  |)it'ie(l  him.  ])artook  of  his  nature  and  came  to 
earth  ai,'ain.     'ihis  introduced  the  third  dynasty. 

The  teachiiiu  as  to  the  demi-,i,'ods  ran  thus  :  .Sky  was  the  j,'oddess  Nut, 
eaith  tile  f,'od  Sel).  Their  children  share  the  natures  of  the  father  and 
mother,  and  are  partly  terrestrial,  |)artly  celestial.  The  more  i)rominent  are 
Osiris  and  .Set.  the  sons,  and  Isis  and  Nephlhys.  the  chuinhters.  ()siri.s 
ruled,  and  married  Isis.  hut  we  read  of  no  children.  ( )siris  was  the  |)ersoni- 
lication  of  j,'ood.  and  always  journeyinj,'  to  do  his  people  good.  Ambition 
ins|)ired  Set  to  kill  him  and  to  usurp  his  |)lace.  Iiecomini,'  the  personification 
of  evil  (Cf.  the  .\|iocalvpse,  rebellion  in  heaven,  and  Satan's  rule  on  earth  I. 
Isis  became  miraculously  pregnant  ami  bore  llorus.  who  warned  against 
Sel  and  overcame  him.  lieing  demi-gods  neither  could  be  annihilated,  and 
Seb  decided  that  each  should  have  |)hice  and  power.  This  arbitration 
explains  the  continuance  of  good  and  evil.  ( )siris,  though  slain  in  body. 
a|)i)ears  in  the  nether  world  as  judge  of  the  dead,  ami  llorus  in  the  world 
of  spirit  introduces  the  justified  to  him  (C(.  the  Christian  Messiah,  ami  the 
sacrifice  for  sin).  The  death  of  ()siris  on  aicounl  of  sin  was  the  atoning 
sacrifice,  all  others  lieing  sacrifices  ol  thanksgiving.  ()siris,  Isis  and  llorus 
were  universally  worshipe<l  as  a  triad.  Isis  was  fre(|uentlv  represented 
with  the  sucking  child,  llorus.  on  her  knee  (<'f.  the  Madcuma  and  infant). 

The  Mgvplians  belie\ed  that  the  body  consists  ( I  )  of  the  sn/nui,  the 
tleshybodv;  (j)  the /(v7,  the  spiritual  and  unseen  double  of  the  substantial 
body,  an  intelligence  permeating  it  and  guiding  its  functions  ;  and  ( ^j  the 
da,  the  spirit.     \Vlien  the  flesh-body  died,  the  spiritual  body  anti  the  spirit 
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ccpiilimu'il  Id  live.  ImiI  S(|i;ii;ilcl\'.  'riic  s|iiiil  wcliI  Id  tlic  iuilyiiiiiit  df 
Osiris.  If  jiislilicil,  il  WMs  MdinllU'ii  ililn  liis  |irc>cinc,  ;in<i  iii.kIc  (i;iil\  |iid 
Kii'ss  ill  llif  (■(■Icstinl  iili'.  (  Hisl.ulis  «i'U'  cMsily  dvticdiiif  |i\  ;issiimliin  llir 
furill  of  liic  (Icily.  Tlic  jii>lilic<|  s|iiiil  is  mIw;us  cmIIi'iI  the  Osiii.s;  /.  , .,  il 
liccaiiif  ussiiiiil.ilcd  Id  llic  ljimI.  I  lie  s|iiiiliial  Ihii|\  i/.;i)  ('diiliiiiu'il  Id  IInu 
on  t'.irtli  \vluTcvi.'r  it  Inul  existed  hefoie  dixiiihddiiiieiil.  Il  lived  especially 
ill  the  loiiil',  where  il  eoiild  rest  in  the  niiiiiiiiiv  or  in  the  |i(iilrail-stiiliie. 
It  iiiiiliiiiied  Id  luiMi(ei  ami  thirst,  etc.,  as  when  einliddiid.  Ii\ed  on  the  spir- 
itual esseiue  of  ofleriiii,'s,  and  dnild  starve  to  death,  /.  <■.,  iindiryo  annihila- 
tion. 'I'liere  is  some  indi<  alioii  that  this  spirilii.ii  lioiK  was  Id  unite  with  the 
spirit,  for  oeeasionallv  the  spirit  vis-ted  the  loiiili  where  the  •  piriliial  hoiiy 
dwelt,  and  there  was  a  diviiiilv  called  "  I'nili'rs  (jf  spirit  liodies. 

The  s|)irit,  if  eomlemned,  underwent  piinisliiiienl.  The  i,'iiillier  spirits 
sullered  hell-lire  .■ilid  liiial  annihilalidii.  Tiie  less  i-iiilU'  spirits  wi'ic  inear- 
nated  in  iinelean  animals,  and  sent  liaik  to  earth  for  seeoiid  proliatioii. 

The  l\is'yptiaiis,  thoUL;h  aeeused  of  animal  wiirshi|i,  saw  in  animals  attri- 
butes of  their  one  nameless  yod.  Originally,  Hie  appaii'iit  adoration  ol 
animals  was  really  adoration  of  their  .L;dd  for  some  lienelirent  atlrihute.  Tlu' 
history  of  the  early  dyiiaslii's  proves  the  result  elevalinu.  I>unsen  savs  that 
aninijils  were  at  first  mere  symliols,  hut  the  inlieienl  eiirse  of  idolativ 
reiiikred  them  real  olijeels  of  worship.  Maspero  believes  that  liysplian 
religion  was  at  lirst  pure  and  spiiiUuil,  hill  its  later  developiiieiils  hecaine 
j,'iossly  material.  To  symholi/e  spiritual  Iriitli  is  danneroiis.  The  I'.,u\p- 
tians  lii,'ured  the  altrihiiles  of  their  one  yod  ;  and  in  time  each  was  wor- 
shijied  as  a  deity.  The  ime  i,'od  was  nameless,  hut  the  comliinatidii  of  all  the 
other  good  divinities  made  up  his  attriljiites,  which  were  sini|)lv  powers,  of 
nature.  Kenouf  .says  a  I'owcr  behind  all  these  was  recogni/ed  and  fre- 
(juently  mentioneil.  liut  to  that  Tower  no  temple  wa.s  raised.  'i"he  name 
Osiris  was  held  so  sacred  that  it  was  never  [ironounced,  while  sculptors  and 
scribes  always  sjielled  it  backwards  as  Ari-as.  in  the  Hebrew  religion 
Jahveli  Klohiin  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  so  Osiris-Ka  received 
material  from  Ptah  to  create  the  world,  in  Christianitv  Cod  created  all 
things  through  Christ ;  .so  I'tali  created  all,  working  visiblv  through  Osiris- 
Ua,  the  creative  princijile.  Kgyptian  religion,  therefore,  depicts  an  almighty 
deitv,  nameless,  self-existent  and  uiicreate. 
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GKNESIS  AXn   nKVKLOI'MKNI' OF  CONFUCIANISM. 

I'lV     |)K.    llKNKsl     IaIIKK,    SII  A  Nc  ;II  A  I. 

( '(iiifiaiaiiisni  lomprist's  all  tlii'  (luctriiios  mid  priiitict's  acknovvlcdtfuil 
liy  ( '(iiiiiiLiii>  ami  his  iicst  IoIIowct^  diiriiii,'  J,  }oo  yiai>.  It  has  bccoiiii'  llic 
charncturislic  fcatiiio  In  tlu'  life  ul  Cliiiia.  it  is  llic  isi'v  lo  di,'i|)LT  iiiidci- 
standiiiif  111  Ciiiria  and  tlic.  (.'Iiincsc.  Confiicius  [irDJcsscd  to  lie  oidv  a 
liansMiillcr.  Ik'  icciMvi'd  liis  ideas  ficirn  ancit-iit  iccdrds,  Hu  puliiislicd 
wliat  siiilud  Ills  piii|ii)si'  in  liie  I'ivt,'  Saciud  lioui^s.  'I'o  tlicso  were  aildcd 
liis  Anak'its,  ami,  lenluriL's  later,  a  few  other  worl<s.  The  eaiion  was  eoni- 
pieted  in  tlie  sevenlii  (liiislian  eentuiv.  It  comprises  thirteen  wori<s  of 
various  contents  and  nneipiai  value,  nio^t  of  iheni  conipilalioiis  written 
neither  by  one  author  nor  at  one  time.  The  text  has  nmler,t,'one  nianv 
changes  in  these  thousand  years,  .\liout  the  meanini,'  tlie  best  si:holars 
have  never  agreed.  I'here  liave  been  o|)i)osing  seliools  of  interpretation, 
'raoism,  liuddhisiii  and  oilier  agcmies  have  with  those  internal  causes 
niodiiied  ancient  into  modern  Confucianism. 

I.  C'liiii'st'  Lift-  Hiforc  Cmifiitiiis. — (,'()iifuciani.Mn  lias  its  roots  in 
anti(juity  ;  it  branched  from  the  main  stream,  'i'aoism  representing  ancient 
(Jliina  in  its  principal  features.  Tlie  elements  of  Confucianism  go  back  centu- 
ries liefore  Confucius.  The  religious  features  of  pre-Confucianism  were  these: 
Mankind  was  regarded  as  subject  to  a  sui)erior  power  called  Heaven,  the 
supreme  ruler  (Sliang-ti),  or  (Jod  ('1"!).  L'nder  him  many  minor  deities 
ruled  as  ministering  spirits  over  lesser  or  larger  spheres.  A  nuiltitiide  of 
spirits  roamed  about,  evil  spirits  causing  all  evil.  Animals  and  trees  were 
inhabited  by  s|)irits,  and  worshiped.  Sacrilices  were  offered  to  pro])itiate 
the  higher  beings.  Kxorcism  and  deprecatorv  services  warded  off  evil. 
Oracles,  etc.,  revealed  the  will  of  the  gods,  or  fate,  and  thus  directed  human 
action.  A  primitive  philosophy  based  on  dualism  and  the  evolution  of  the 
five  elements  ex])lained  all.  l'nder  the  Chow  dvnasty  (  H.C.  1 123?),  ances- 
tor-worship became  the  most  iJiominent  religious  service. 

II.  Con  flic  ins  and  /lis  ~cvrA\  \\{:  was  of  sii[)erior  moral  character.  His 
aim  was  political ;  the  reestablidinient  of  strong, imperial  govennnent.  Against 
anarchy  he  found  it  necessary  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  authority  and 
subordination.  In  his  moral  teaching  man  is  |)rinci|)ally  a  political  being 
on  a  l)asis  of  social  relations.  Development  of  personal  character  is  sub- 
ordinated to  social  and  political  duties.  The  Chinese  empire  is  visible 
heaven  on  eartii.  Its  em|)eror  is  the  the  oidv-begotten  son  of  heaven,  hold- 
ing  power  over  earth  as  his  right.     Like   the  laws  of  nature  his  laws  arc 
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KRVAI)  .S11I:KI.\KJ1    HAIiAI'.IIAl    1:11  Akin  I  A.  r.OM  l;A\  ,  INDI  A. 

"  IHli  I'AKHKKS  or  IMHA  AMI  I'l-KSIA  I'Kdl- .  SS  I  III-;  AM  1 KN  I  KI'.I.K.Il  >N  (il-  ZllXllASll'K  I  M  K 
KKNOWNI-I)  SACWC  AND  I  KdlllET  (IK  I'KKSIA.  Willi. H  OIIIKK  KICI.IGIOSS  OK  TIIK  ANCI  KN  r  WOKI.I), 
SIICII  AS  THOSE  OK  ANCM-.NT  KI.VI'T,  (.IIAI.DKA,  ASSYKIA,  DAIIYI.ON,  (.KKIXK  ANO  RO.MK,  IIAVK 
DlSAl'I'EAKKl)  KKOM  TIIK  KACK  OK  THE  KARTII,  THIS  HAS  SLKVH  Ell  MANY  TRIALS  AND 
VICISSITUOES,  AND  STILL  FLOUKISHES,  IF  NOT  IN  ALL  ITS  I'RISTINK  VIGOR  AND  OLORV,  WITH 
MANY  OF  ITS  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  I'KESERVED  I'RACTICALLV  INTACT." 
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law  .s  (if  III  ;i\  I'll,  I'Mi  \  liaiiM,'U\-'>icpn  (aii.siiiL;  v\i\  1  iiii>c(|iifincs.  Kcluiii  Id 
llic  rij,'lil  palli  ri'i-lnrcs  li;iiiii(>M\.  Kfliiiinii  is  Mili(ii(liiial(.'<l  In  j^nvci  miaiil. 
1 1'-.  i.-iii|ic'rur  is  Milijt'tl  milv  lo  licavcii,  with  llic  cxcliisivi'  [invik'js'c  and 
('.ilV  of  saciiliriiiL;  In  luavcii.  (iuils  ami  sjiiiils  aii'  .siihjcct  to  ihcj  eniperiif, 
will)  rcvvaiils  (ir  |)iiiii'-!Ks  iIkmi.  I  he  invisible  "oild  coiiesiiomls  exactly 
to  eserv  Chiiifsi:  i'lslitnlioii.  ID  avnid  ciinliision  with  the  coiniiKiii  concept 
of  j^ods  ( Diifiuius  spoke  of  "lu'avon  "  insU-ad  ol  (jo<1  and  j,'o(l'..  All  his 
fimdaineiital  views  (except  that  of  woman  I  were  o|)tiinistic.  Human  nature 
is  the  same  in  every  man.  I''.ach  can  Kecome  a  sage,  no  ex'.use  l)eint,' 
allowed  for  failure.  Ilumar;  'lepraNitv  was  not  taken  into  account.  As 
Confucius  left  sin  uiin moved,  no  leijeneratiou  of  China  cmild  result. 
Ancestral  worship  became  tlie  characteristic  cif  Cdnfucianism.  It  aimed  to 
contine  woishij)  to  the  worshipers'  sphere  of  life,  a  mistake  that  favored  the 
spread  of  liiiddhisin  and  increase  ol  idolalrv.  Confucius  laid  down  the 
/<  \-  f<i/iiii'is  in  its  fullest  cvteiil,  and  the  bad  elfecis  are  e\  ident  even  in  the 
presenl.  Net  he  is  the  ,L;reatest  ('liinese  teacher,  the  embodiment  of  all 
ideals  of  Chinese  character.  His  c<mscioiisness  ol  his  ('iviiii;  mission  is  the 
■secret  of  his  streii!,'th,  the  cloak  of  his  weakness.  China  worships  Confu- 
cius as  her  lencher. 

(  I'rof.  l-'alier  diil  not  disiiiss  the  sacred  books  and  the  schof)ls  of  Con- 
fuciani' ill.  I 

III.  MihltiH  i'm/jKi  iiiiiisiii.  The  immense  extent  of  modern  ''liina  is 
due  not  to  the  teachiims  of  Confucius,  peaceful  attraction  of  neighbi  ring 
states,  but  to  war  and  suppression.  "Arc  not  these  all  wars  of  unrigiiteous- 
ness  ?  "  said  Mencius.  The  Confucian  constitution  of  the  state  lir.s  changed, 
In  parts  ot  China  ruin  is  everywhere.  Si)lendid  temples  and  rich  monasteries 
number  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  Ir.'ingnear  are 
poor  and  sunk  in  vice.  Most  of  the  temples  are  dedicated  to  gods  Confucius 
and  Mencius  never  heard  of.  In  temples  to  Confucius  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
fish  and  fowl  are  slaugiitered,  and  silk  burned.  'J'he  ancients  did  not  do  so. 
They 'nviicd  his  ))resence  to  one  ])lace  only.  Misery  is  neither  properly 
relieved,  nor  its  causes  rervived.  Man's  <|ueue  and  woman's  small  feet  were 
not  the  custom  of  the  [Confucian  |  Middle  Kingdom.  Denuding  roads  of 
trees,  in. ri  using  their  length  In-  sharj)  turns  to  more  than  twice  the  straight- 
line  ois'ance,  pagodas,  and  liorse-shoe-like  graves  scattered  evervw  here,  are 
iii>laiices  oi  [])c  /iii/u-'/i'ti  (good-luck)  si.perstitioii,  of  which  Confucius  knew 
nothing,  nor  was  I'le  term  nieiiliniied  in  the  ancient  records.  To  expect  luck 
from  exiernnl  thi;ii;s  is  in  contraiiiclion  to  the  teachings  of  the  ancients; 
th.'\  ciil'.i\ated  llieir  virtue,  and  expected  their  blessings  from  lieaveu. 
l'"xaiiiiiiaiioii  (if  stiuieiils  is  far  liom  the  ])altern  of  the  ancients,  is  nothing 
but  ph;aseolovj  \-  and  t  iiptv  routine.  Where  i.  the  formation  of  character  .■' 
Can  su'h  examinaticis  get  nun  si;  .uig  to  willist.uid  tem|)tation,  to  overcome 
evils,  to  sacrilii  e  I'.cmselves  foi  the  people  ^  \n  literature  is  found  the  same 
state  as  2400  y.ars  ago,  the  very  thing  that  induced  Confucius  to  clea'  awa) 
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llHlU^;llKl^  iif  ii.^i-l(;»  viiliiiiK'S.  .  .  .  I'.ri'i iinv  anln'>  iii  Imumi  oI  umiuMi 
VKilati.';  ■■  ill!.'  niic  ul  ;iiilii|uit\ ,  lli.il  nulliiiiL;,  eillii'i  v"'>il  "i  I'vil,  siioiilil  l)i' 
kniiwii  III  wiiinfii  imt.siik'  llic  It'iiiali'  iii'|i;iilinciil,-."  liii|rtiiMl  .suiii'linii  for 
tin:  Tadist  poin' ;  liivor  lo  liii<lilliisni  (cspocialK-,  lo  llio  I'ckin  lamas),  spirit 
ism,  aniiiinl-worsliij),  foiUiin'  Ulliiii,',  aluiscs  ami  txcc.>si',-.  in  ancestral  worship, 
theatrical  perl>irnuuucs,  (Irai^'on-hoat  festivals,  i(li)l-pri)ccssii)iis,  street  dis- 
l)lays,  infaiiticiile,  prdslitiuidti,  making  relrihiilion  a  pn)niinei-t  iiintive  in 
morals,  codilving  |)cnal  law,  piililishini;  the  statutes,  the  eessatinn  of  Ihe 
ini|)erial  tours  of  inspection  :'.inl  many  other  thint;s  woulti  not  lie  approved 
liy  Confucius  and  Mrncius.  Hut  the  railroad  ami  steamship  and  eh-ctric 
light  w<iulil  Miakv' <  onfucius  sa\  :  "The  spirit  of  the  aiu'ienl?  now  appears 
in  western  lands,  as  niillenniiniis  ago  in  thina.  All  who  hon.ir  nw  name  I  liie 
peoi)le  of  ihe  West  arc  in  adv.ince  of  yiui,  as  the  ancients  were  of  llie  rest  of 
the  World,  l.eani  wh.il  ihev  have  go^d  ;  i  orrccl  their  evil  li\-  what  von  have 
belter.      Tin.-  i.-^  my  meaning  in  Ihe  grcal  principle  of  iiciprociu." 
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.SKI.KCriONS    FROM    -  .\   SKKTC'l  I    OK  /()R().\,S- 

J-RI.WIS.M." 


I'ui.rARKii  i!Y    I  in:  I'aksii  >  oi-    l>i>Mii.\Y. 

Zoroastrianisui  has,  jierhaps,  stronger  claiin>  on  our  interest  ih.m 
Islam,  Huddhism,  Brahmanisin  or  Confucianism.  It  llouri.  hed  (jrigiualh  in 
Afghanistan,  eastern  Persia  and  adiacv;nt  districts;  under  the  .Vcluvmeiiians 
it  extended  to  western  Persia,  and  under  (he  rfassaniaiis  it  influenced  Asia 
Minor  and  Kgypt.  Its  founder  was  Zarathushtra  Spitama,  an  authentic  per- 
sonage who  lived  not  later  than  B.C.  1200.  He  was  |.ihilosopher,  poet  and 
prophet.  He  suffered  p^rseci'tion  on  account  of  the  reform  he  promulgated. 
In  opposition  to  the  Dacva-worship,  the  prehistoric  polytheism  of  tlie  fore- 
fathers of  Hindus  and  Iranians,  Zoroaster  named  his  religion  Mazda 
worship,  Ma/.du  being  the  I'arsee  name  of  God.  (nher  reformers  had  pre- 
viously struggled  against  Daeva-worsliip,  but  it  was  Zoroaster  who  sue 
ceeded  in  extirpating  it.  His  religion  teaches  the  worship  only  of  the  oiiv- 
true  'lod.  and  ever\-  Zoroastrian  makes  this  confession  of  faith  :  "I  confess 
mvseli  a  worshiper  of  Ma/da.  a  follower  of  Zoroii.ster,  an  opjjoneiit  of 
false  gods,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Lord."  Ihus  Ma.  da  worship  in 
the  Avesta  is  cm|)hatically  termed  the  good  religion,  and  it  elevates  Zoroaster 
alone  to  the  worshipful  beings.  This  distinction  is  conferred  onl\-  ii|)on 
divine  ones,  and  never  upon  another  man  throughout  the  Avestc. 

The  extani  scriptures  of  Zoroasirianism  consist  of  !lie  Zi  iid-.\ vesta, 
Zend  meaning  "  :onimentarv  "  and  .\ vesta  "text."  It  is  a  collection  of 
writings  by  several  authors  at  different  times.     The  present  form  ij  a  later 
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air;iiii,'iiii'iil  Un  liliiiyic  |nii|>i>.sc.  'I'ln-  li'xl  coiitaiiis  Iwo  i.'rnii|i.-.  nf  i'iiiii|>i>- 
.sitiiin>  ;  ( I  )  I  lie  \  aMia,  iiuliidiiiL;  \\w  five  (iatlias  nr  ^acrcil  Miiit;>  ul  /urnas- 
Icr  himself;  (J)  llic  \■i^|)a^a(l,  N'cndiilad  and  Kordcli-Avcsla.  t  (iilv  the 
•  iathah  iiriijiiialtd  uilli  Zoioaslor ;  the  nsl  arc  thi' compusitiuiis  of  priests 
after  his  death,  hut  iiol  later  IIkui  fi.C  SSt;.  In  the  (Jathas  we  lin<l  Zuruas- 
ler  in  flesh  and  MikkI,  |)reaehini,'  pure  iiiDiiolheisni  and  lofty  nioralitv. 
Nearly  evcrv  stan/a  cunlains  one  or  more  names  of  (iod,  either  his  proper- 
name,  Ahura  Mazda,  <jr  one  of  his  six  appellations  called  llolv  Immortals. 
I-ater  than  the  <iathas  is  the  hook  of  sacrilieial  or  liturgical  prayers,  called 
Vasna,  to  lie  recited  at  ceremonies.  'l"he  Visparad  consists  of  invocations 
to  II  chiefs  of  creations,  virtues,  etc.  It  is  never  recited  alone,  hut  with 
parts  of  llie  N'asna  at  hitther  ceremonies.  The  \'eniiidad  con.prises  laws 
against  evil  and  impure  beings  or  things.  The  Khordeh-Avesta  is  a 
smaller  collection  of  miscellaneous  ])ieces. 

\Se  conclude   this   |)reseiitation  of  the    literature  with  a  citation  froni  a 
sermon  of  /omaster  : 


"  No'v  will  I  proclaim  lo  \ou,  give  ear  unto  me,  now  hear, 

\'e  who  look  hum  near  or  alar. 

It  has  been    now   all   revealed  (to  nie).       Vcrilv  lie  ve  the  worshipers  of  the 

.Mo.-t  Wise 
So  that  the  evil-doctriiied  one  niav  not  again  spoil  the  world, 
lie   the  wicked    one    who    has  caused    toiiijues   dislielie\  iiig   with    un   evil 

fuith.     ... 
Not  to  lie  deceived  is  the  .\ll-pervading    Lord.     .     .     . 
Now  I  |)roclaiin  li>  you  the  Most  High  of  all. 

I'raise  with  righteousness  (Him),  who  is  the  Giver  of  good     ,     .     . 
And  let  the  Wise  l.ortl  hear  it  through  the  holy  sj)irit.     .     .     . 
Ilini  onlv  choose  thou  for  our  jiraises  of  salutation, 

iKorl  verilv  now  I  have  transpareiillv  seen  Him  with  mv  (mental)  eves. 
Of  good  miiul,  word,  and  deed, 

1  lie  Knower  with  righteousness,  llim  the  Wise  Lord. 
Let  us  <lep<isit  His  adorations  in  the  house  of  puritv. 
Him  onlv  ()roj);tiate  with  our  good  mind. 

Who  h,is  /iiade  us  content  (who  is  our  consoleri  both  in  felicitv  and  distress; 
S'l  that  the  Wise  Lord  working  with  might  would  make 
Our  cattle  and  brave  men  to  prosper. 
L'nlil  (there  come  to  usi  good  knowledge  of   the  good  mind  willi  righteou>- 

ness. 
To  Him  onlv  offer  sacrifice  with  the  worship  of  pious  thought. 
Who  has  been  sung  with  the  proper  name  of  Ahura  Ma/da  (the  Wise  Lord  i. 
Since  He  gives  through  good  mind  and  righteousness 
In  His  kintidom  His  fullness  and  immortality, 
To  everyone  of  those  wlu)  would  give  power  and  strength  (to  the  helpless)." 

Manv  more   passages  in  the   (iathas   i)rove   that    Zoroaster  proclaimeil 
pure  theism. 


'I'AOISM. 
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Taoism  and  Confucianisni  arc  llic  oldost  religions  nf  China.  Taiiihni 
originated  witii  tiie  Diiginalor  ol  all  iciii,'ions.  Ik-  tianMnittfil  it  to  l.ao-ls/c, 
who  was  horn  in  thu  Chow  d\nasty  (about  !!.('.  ()0)),  was  conti'uiporai v 
witii  Confucius,  and  kt])!  the  records,  ilis  l\io  l\li  Kim^  treats  ol  the 
orijjin  and  |)hiloso|)hy  of  nature,  of  the  ni\>tery  behind  and  above  the  vis- 
ible univer:ie,  in  order  to  educate  tiie  ignorant.  In  time,  Taoism  divided 
into  four  schools — the  Original,  the  Mountain,  the  15arrier  and  the  <  )rlhodo\ 
■cliools.  After  ten  generations  these  schools  iiecanie  one  again.  The  itarritr 
school  is  pr^  bablv  lepresentcd  to-dav  i)V  the  I'ure  Truth  school,  which  reallv 
oiiginated  uith  Wang  Chieh  in  .\.I).  I161,  and  has  llouri.slied  all  the  more 
since  the  rise  of  the  M.iigol  dynasty.  The  |)reseiit  head  of  Taoism  is  of  the 
Orthodox  school.  At  present  Taoism  has  a  northern  anil  a  southern  branch. 
(  )in'  sacred  books  are  divided  into  advanced,  secondarx-  and  primar\-  classes, 
the  advanced  class  discussing  the  ipiestion  how  to  lind  truth  or  the  eternal, 
liie  secondarv  class  the  origin  of  things,  and  the  elcmcntaiv  class  treating  nf 
spirits.  'There  are  also  three  secondary  classes  in  three  books  -I'lic  (.iitat 
Jittiinni>i^,  Till'  Gri'nt  Peace,  Tlw  Great  Pitiity.  The  ( )rtliodox  school  also 
lias  a  literature  divided  into  three  indei)endent  classes,  and  called  the  sacred 
literature  of  tiie  three  classes. 

If  Tajists  seek  'I'aoisni's  deep  meaning  in  earnest,  and  put  iinwortliv 
desires  aside,  thev  are  not  far  from  its  original  goal.  Hut  in  after  gener- 
ations the  marvelous  overclouded  this;  'Taoists  left  the  rig);t  way,  and 
boasted  wonders  of  their  own.  Legends  of  gods  and  genii  became  incor- 
pfirated  with  'Taoism.  In  the  I  Ian  dvnasty  Taoism  hail  tliirtv-seven  books 
and  the  genii  religion  ten.  'These  were  different  at  first,  liut  from  the  time 
'Taoism  ceased  to  think  purity  and  pcaceableiiess  sufficient  to  satisfy  men,  it 
liecame  the  genii  religion  [magic  and  spiritualism],  though  still  called 
'Taoism.  From  15. C.  20(1  to  A.I).  J.?o  the  i|octrine>  of  liu.ingti.uid  l.ao-ts/e 
flourished  together.  'The  fornier  .inc>  related  to  miracles  and  wonders,  the 
latter  to  truth  and  virtue.  'Tin-  Tao  Teh  Khin  had  said  nothing  of  the  pel- 
let of  immortalitv,  but  about  A.l).  4J0  this  tlicoi\-  cjI  ,1  .s|iiiilual  genu  was 
read  into  it.  Kwo  Chang  Keng  liehl  that  what  the  Tao  Teh  k'iiisi  savs 
about  things  being  juoduced  bv  wliat  existed  before  nature,  is  the  source  of 
the  germ  of  immortalitv.  'The  W'n  i'/iiii  Pieii,  aiiwlher  of  our  '/rthoduv 
books,  discusses  iK)thiiig  except  the  nnportance  of  this  eternal  germ.  The 
art  of  breathing  the  breatli  'if  life  was  practiced,  and  the  fuiulaiin  nial  n.iliire 
of  Taoism  underwent  change.      I'heii  the  secret  of  the  germ  of  life  and  the 
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ail  ipf  uhiiiiiu  iiiic'>  ii.iluri'  wrro  Mnii,'lit;  ami  its  lijiiiiil.ilinii.s  cniici  icincil 
jiicilhci  iliaiiL,'!'.  I'iiialK'  ('liam,'  I  ai  1.//../  A.I).  ?S^  ^Sj  ?)  iii-cd  ihaniis  in 
liih  Ifachiiii,',  ami  i-iii|ilnvc'(l  fasliiiL;,  |iia\i'i,  li\  niiis  and  imaiilalions  to  ulitain 
lik'ShiiiLis  and  r(|i(l  laianiilics  ;  and  Taipism's  lundaniriital  dditriiu-s  had 
iilli  rh'  di.^a|l|)l■a|■(■cl. 

What  ddi'.;  Taoism  nii-an  hv  (he  |)hiasi',  ('arrvini,'  out  heavi-ii's  will  ? 
It  means  that  ht-avi'ii  isllu'  liist  taiisu  of  religion,  that  man  is  inoduccd  hv 
two  lorifs,  \'in  and  N'ani;  ;  lliat  licaven  yavc  the  spiritual  natinc;  and  that 
when  this  is  lost  h.c  cannot  eairv  out  heaven's  will  nor  lie  a  man.  Heaven 
IS  ealled  the  i,'reat  clearness,  the  t;reat  space,  and  this  clear  space  is  heaven's 
natural  liodv.  Taoism  rei,'ard>  hea\en  as  its  loid,  and  seeks  to  follow 
heaven's  w.iv.  If  men,  to  |)reserve  (he  heaveii-i,'iven  soul,  can  premise  Vin 
and  \'anL,'  as  the  fuundatioh  of  truth  ami  of  the  sjiiritiial  nalme,  and  can 
nourish  the  heaven  uiven  spiritual  lile.  what  nei'd  for  llu'  medicine  of 
iminoilalilv  f  liut  those  who  carrv  out  heaven's  will  are  able  to  fullill  their 
duties  a.-,  men.  Those  who  reallv  studv  relitrion,  cidtivate  their  spiritual 
nature,  preserve  their  souls,  yalhei-  up  iheir  s|>irilual  force,  and  watch  their 
hearts.  'They  believe  that  if  the  spiritual  nalure  he  not  nurtured,  it  dailv 
dwindles;  if  the  soul  In'  not  |)reservecl,  it  daih  dies;  if  the  spiritual  force 
lie  not  exercised,  it  is  dissi|iated  dail\-  ;  if  'he  heart  lie  luit  watched,  it  is 
dailv  lost.  'Taoism,  though  considering  jiurity  fundamental,  adds  patience 
to  puritv  aiul  holds  to  it  with  persever.aiice,  overcomes  the  hard  with  soft- 
ness, and  the  lirmesl  with  readiness  to  vield.  Thus  "I'aoism  attains  a  state 
not  far  from  man's  original  one  of  honesty  and  truth  without  liecomini;  con- 
scious of  it. 

I'raclice  virtue  in  ipiiet  and  for  a  loui,' time.  From  the  unseen  let  si'iue- 
thing  appear  ;  afterwards  let  it  return  to  the  unseen.  Collect  vour  s|)irits 
till  you  have  force.  Collect  your  forces  till  vou  have  living  seeds.  'This  is 
producing  something  where  nothing  existed.  Sow  tluise  seeds,  nourish 
them  with  vour  influence,  exercise  your  influence  to  keep  your  spirits,  and 
lead  them  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen.  When  human  duties  are  fulfilled, 
not  a  particle  of  the  eternal  intelligent  germ  need  lie  lost.  .S])ace  and  my 
liodv  are  liut  ]iarts  of  one,  and  will  lie  of  the  same  age.  Without  seeking 
imniorlalilv.  the  liodv  hecomes  immortal.  If  i  ot,  this  bit  of  divine  li.ghl  is 
\'in  ;  extinguished  b\'  the  li;ul  ;ntluencesof  this  life. 

Comprehension  of  the  hereafter  is  one  of  the  nivsteries  in  which  no 
religion  can  cpial  'Taoism.  The  living  force  in  niv  bodv  fills  space,  intlu- 
ences  t^vcrv  thing,  and  is  one  with  creation.  If  we  can  in  realit\'  attain  to  it 
I  life-force  ?|,  we  are  able  to  know  sjiirils  in  the  dark  domains,  in  the 
future  life  there  is  but  one  iirinciple  ( diosts  are  the  intelligent  powers  (if 
\'in  ;   gods,  those  of   \'ang. 

I'he  benelits  conferred  bv  Taoism  on  the  government  cannot  he 
exhausted  by  relating  isolated  instances. 

'Taoism  and  the  genii-religion  have  delenornted.     'Tai-ists  onlv  practice 
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cliarms,  rciul  pravers,  |)liiv  on  stringed  or  reed  iiLstrunicnts,  and  select 
famous  mountains  to  rest  !:•  They  rejoice  in  calling  themselves  'I'aoists, 
i)Ut  few  carry  out  the  true  learning  of  the  worthies  and  the  holy  genii  of  the 
past.  If  we  ask  a  Taoist  what  is  taught  in  the  Vi'i  7'n  h'iiif;,  he  does  not 
know.  If  you  kneel  for  explanation  of  the  Tao  Teh  A'int;,  he  cannot 
answer. 

Oh!  that  one  would  arise  to  restore  our  religion,  save  it  from  errors, 
help  its  weakness,  expose  untruth  with  truth,  ex])lain  the  mysteries,  under- 
stand it  [)rofouti<lly  and  set  it  forth  clearlv,  as  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants assemble  the  masses  to  hear,  and  lo  explain  the  doctrines  that  their 
followers  may  know  the  ends  for  which  their  churches  were  estal'lished  !  If 
the  coarse  influences  with  which  custom  has  obscured  them  were  removed, 
the  doctpfties  of  I.ao-tsze,  Changlsze,  Vin  Hi  and  I.ie-tsze  might  shine  forth 
brightly.     Would  not  this  be  fortunate  for  our  religion  ? 


'  r 
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IIIK   \-.\TURE-RELIGI()N   OK  THE  N'KW  MKBRIDKS. 

HV  JullN  (;.   I'AKIN,   D.l). 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Now  Hebrides  in  iSsS  offered  human  sacrilices 
in  times  of  severest  trial,  sickness  and  danger,  and  it  was  these  that  chiefly 
formed  their  cannibal  feasts.  'I'lujse  who  fell  in  war  were  feasted  on,  but 
this  bound  the  warriors  in  blood  covenant  for  all  that  promoted  Iheir  con\- 
mon  good,  livery  widow  was  strangle<l  that  her  spirit  might  follow  her 
husband's  into  the  spirit  world,  to  be  his  slave  there  as  liere. 

To  satisfy  the  intuitive  craving   of   their  nature,  in  common  with  man 


wherever  on  earth   found,    tluv    make  carved   i(l< 


)f   stone    and    wood 


which  they  set  up  in  groves  and  sacred  spots,  through  which  to  worship 
invisible  spirit  gods.  Through  uncarved  stones,  rocks,  trees,  mountains 
and  things  of  the  sea.  their  ancestors,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  everv 
tiling  within  the  compass  of  their  knowledge,  they  worship  and  sacrifice  to 
unseen  spirit-gods  of  every  conceivable  character,  excejit  a  God  of  love  and 
mercy.  They  worshii)  to  avert  calamities  and  sickness,  and  to  obtain  bless- 
ings or  to  prevent  them  being  taken  awav.  Their  worship  is  all  propitia- 
tory, a  worship  of  slavish  fear.  All  feel  that  lliev  are  deiieiident  on  invisi- 
ble jiowers  beyond  self  for  hel|>  and  blessings,  ami  for  their  verv  existence, 
as  they  aie  liable  to  be  laid  down  in  sickness  or  taken  awav  at  any  moment 
bv  deatli  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  ;  for  like  Job's  comforters,  they 
look  upon  all  trials  and  sickness  a*s  sent  in  punishment  of  bad  conduct. 
I  Aery  indiv  idr  il  famiU,  village  a;;d  tribe  have  their  speciid  gods,  besides 
those  < nmnion  In  all.  and  each  tribe  oi'  district  has  its  sacred  men  or  priests, 
who  are  usually  oppressive    ,ind  by  llieir  proftssevl  powers  and  incantations 
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So  intUiiMici.'  till'  ])L'o|)lt'  tli:it  they  fciu-  the  rcvi-n),'i.'  nf  the  i;ii.U  it  tliey  nlfcrul 
thciii.  I!v  iialiiie  intuitively  they  all  have  elear  ideas  nl  riL,'ht  ami  wroiiv;, 
which  lead  them  (u  eoudemn  in  others  things  which  in  selfiiiterest  or  sclf- 
j,'ralilicalii'in  ihev  do  themselves  when  (i|)|)ortiinity  oeeiirs,  lhoui,di  thev  know 
that  if  found  out  |)iinishmeiit  is  sure  to  follow.  1  have  lived  among  them 
and  visited  the  homes  and  villaires  of  many  thousands,  hut  I  never  heard  of 
one  who  lived  aii<l  acted  up  to  the  light  of  nature. 

The  idols  representim,'  their  unseen  spirit  goils  .are  nianv ;  on  some 
islands  thev  are  set  up  li\e(l  in  the  earth  under  the  sluulow  of  some  sacred 
banvan  or  other  tree,  in  the  siile  of  or  near  to  their  pulilic  meeting  ground. 
( )n  other  islands  thev  are  in  secluded  sacred  spots,  which  all  the  natives 
except  the  i)riests  fear  to  a])proach.  (In  others  Ihev  are  placed  in  natural 
or  artilicial  amphitheaters  under  some  great  tree,  with  a  narrow  entrance 
seldom  entered.  In  our  northern  islands  1  have  seen  large  conical  stones, 
all  nearlv  the  same  shape  and  si/e,  lixed  in  the  earth  in  straight  lines,  ami  in 
three  rows,  of  from  twenlv  to  one  hinidred  and  liftv  feet  in  length,  at  short 
distances  from  each  other,  the  groumi  in  front  a  haltered  oval,  and  all  vege- 
tation destroved  hv  dances  and  ceremonies.  I'lie  carved  wood  images  are 
geiierallv  from  four  to  lifleen  f(.el  high.  I  have  entered  houses  where  one 
was  set  up  inside  of  the  door,  and  where  ever-;  post  supporting  the  long, 
heavv  roof  was  a  carved  image,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  chief's  bed  an  idol 
was  lixed,  stan<ling  some  four  feel  high,  where  it  was  the  last  thing  he  saw 
on  falling  asleep,  and  the  hrsi  when  he  awoke. 

Heathen  islanders  do  not  use  the  new  crops  'ill,  with  great  ceremonv, 
the  first  fruits  have,  with  singing  and  dancing,  heen  consecrated  to  their 
gods.  Thev  also  salute  each  new  moon  by  shouting  and  dancing,  as  if 
bereft  of  reason.  A  large  |)art  v  of  wairiors  consecrated  in  i)raver  a  large 
i|uanlity  of  food,  to  the  evil  sjiirits,  and  asked  their  blessings  on  it.  Thev 
formed  a  large  oval,  in  which  all  kneeled,  with  faces  almost  touching  the 
ground,  and  the  right  hand  stretched  forward,  wlien,  after  muttering  their 
j)ravers,  thev  rose  grailuallv,  their  voices  in  perfect  harmonv,  becoming 
louder  till  thev  ended  in  a  deep,  hollow  howl.  'I'liis  thev  did  three  times, 
dividing  the  food  and  presents  with  manitestations  of  jov,  among  all  assem- 
bled, not  to  be  eaten  there,  but  carried  lo  their  homes  and  subdivided 
between  their  relatives  and  friends.  Annually,  befoic  planting,  each  village 
or  district  used  to  spend  some  weeks  dancing  beloie  their  yods  and  in  other 
religious  ceremonies,  that  thev  might  have  good  crops.  ( )n  each  new  yam 
plantation  thev  made  a  small  sac;ed  house  f(U'  the  gods,  m  which  Ihev 
placed  some  of  their  stone  representalioiis.  and  before  which  thev  made 
offerings  of  food,  knives,  axes,  ami  anvtliing  they  thought  would  induce 
them  to  give  good  crops. 

In  exlreme  cases,  whei>  they  have  given  all  thev  jxissess  to  avert 
drought,  (11  sickness,  or  war.  or  lo  get  rain,  and  have  failed,  the-,  will  sacri- 
lice  their  niosl  beautiful  childicn  to  propitiate,  if  pos.^ible,  the  unseen  spirit- 
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guds,  anil  to  >{et  the  dcsiruil  blessiiiK-''.  '  iii'vcr  knew  a  pcixni  killed  sini|ily 
for  (ootl ;  the  cannil)al  feasts  are  saerilicial  riles. 

I  believe  no  portion  of  the  human  race  has  ever  l)een  found,  or  ever 
will  be  found  who  have  not  the  innate  idea  of  their  need  of  noils  to  worship, 
and  to  help  them  in  calamities.  Some  men,  with  imperfect  knowlcdLfe  of 
their  language  and  customs,  have  been  found  to  lia/.ard  the  declaration  that 
.some  rp.ees  and  tribes  had  no  idea  of  a  j,'od,  or  any  form  of  worshi|).  Charles 
Kinj^slev  said  that  the  iidiabitants  of  Australia  "had  sunk  so  low  tliev  could 
not  comprehend  the  (iospel.  I'oor  brutes  in  human  sliaj)e,  they  must  perish 
like  brute  beasts."  And  yet  at  that  very  time  there  were  Christians  amon^ 
them  !  From  mv  knowledije  r)f  the  island  i,'ods  and  worship,  I  discovered 
before  competent  witnesses,  as  stated  in  my  "  .\uto,"  that  they  had  idols  or 
charms  representini,'  unseen  g<jds,  to  whom  they  ascribed  all  the  ])owers  of 
our  (Jod,  exce|)t  his  love  and  mercy  as  displayed  in  Jesus  ;  and  to  jjrove 
that  they  had  such  idols  and  worship  they  sold  me  some  eight  or  nine  of 
them. 

I  believe  the  man  does  not  exist  who  does  not  intuitivelv  worship  gfxis 
of  some  kind.  Even  the  missionaries  working  among  the  aborigines  said 
lley  had  no  objects  of  worship  ;  but  the  natives  exi)lained  this  by  saying 
that  the  first  white  man  who  saw  them  worshiping,  laughed  ;  so  thev 
resolved  that  no  white  man  should  again  insult  them  an<l  their  gods,  which 
they  carried  away  and  \vorslii|)ed  everywhere  in  ,'ecret.  May  it  not  also 
be  so  elsewhere,  where  such  objects  have  not  been  seen  by  white  men  ? 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  a  blessing  to  the  women  from  every  ])oint  of 
view.  They  are  the  down-trodden  slaves  of  their  heathen  men,  but  as 
Christians  they  are  loved  and  respected. 

7Vie  Fulure  Life.  They  deify  and  worshi])  the  spirits  of  departed 
ancestors,  so  they  believe  in  existence  after  death,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
they  have  no  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Their  idea  of  the  future 
existence  is  very  misty.  The  s])nit  existi'  in  the  bush,  to  which  at  death  it 
is  carried  away  by  ti.c  evil  spirit.  It  revisits  its  relatives  and  village  after 
death,  chieflv  to  intlict  trouble  and  sickness  in  revenge  for  past  bad  treat- 
ment ;  hence,  at  the  grave  or  sacred  s]X)ts  the  people  present  offerings 
of  food,  etc.,  to  proj)itiate  their  (lejjarted  friends.  Generally  the  natives 
exceedingly  fear  the  dead  and  their  gods,  es]jecially  in  the  night,  when  they 
seldom  leave  their  villages  alone.  They  leave  in  parties,  and  scne  one 
will  be  constantly  sounding  on  pans,  pipes,  or  a  flute  of  bamboos,  to  frighten 
away  the  spirits  from  injuring  them. 
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THE  ESTIMATE  OF  HUMAN    DIGNITY   IN  THE 
LOWER   REUNIONS. 

l'>\   F'KiU'.  I.iciiN  Makii.mi-.r. 

The  study  of  thu  infuiiui  rt'liiiions  can  never  furnish  an  exi>licit  answer 
III  the  ((ueslion,  Wliat  is  thiir  esilniate  of  human  diunitv  ?  It  cDiihl  not  even 
l)e  understoml  hy  tiie  niajoiity  of  tjie  non-civili/ed.  ilie  notion  of  liunian 
(hgnity  is  above  ail  a  moral  notion,  and  can  take  inijiortant  place  only  in  a 
reliKion  wliere  a  leadin.i,'  place  is  assigned  to  moral  conceptions.  Such  is  not 
the  case  amonu  non-civilized  people.  Where  religious  jjractices  and  traditions 
remain  di.-,tinct  from  moral  ptinci|)les,  and  morality  is  not  submission  to  an 
inner  rule  subject  to  con-cience,  the  jiart  of  human  dignitv  is  limited.  The 
theology  of  savages  is  in  1,11  ge  nteasure  independent  of  n\oralilv,  and  their 
morality  itself  is  ordinarily  not  such  that  res|)ecl  for  mati  as  man  can  find 
place  in  it.  The  idea  of  human  dignitv  is  bound  to  the  notion  of  duty,  but 
the  savage  classilies  acts,  not  as  good  or  bad,  but  as  u.^eful  or  dangerous.  To 
penetrate  the  savage  idea  of  human  ilignity,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  lii> 
idea  of  man. 

.Among  savages  no  line  of  demarcation  separa'es  man  from  other  beinus. 
Often  living  men  are  deitied.  .As  being  gods,  they  jxissess  the  attributes  ni 
other  gods.  Vet  it  is  not  thi>  endowment  that  confers  s|)ecial  excellence  upon 
man,  since  he  >luues  lliem  often  with  animals,  plants,  etc.  What  distinguishes 
one  man  from  another  is  his  supernatural  and  magic  gifts,  phvsical  condition, 
intelligence,  rank,  wealth  and  success  in  war.  liut  this  mysterious  force  mav 
be  possessed  by  other  being>.  and  be  communicated  to  a  |)lant  by  contact 
from  man.  The  possibility  of  losing  that  force  renders  the  contact  of  certain 
beings  dangerous,  and  the  loss  must  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  .Many  men  are, 
however,  mi|jrovided  with  this  power,  and  all  beings  not  so  endowed  are  the 
object  of  no  respect.  'I'he  idea  that  a  feeble  being  can  be  worthy  of  respect 
is  absolutely  alien  to  the  savage.  He  can  indeed  treat  a  feeble  person  with 
kindness,  but  he  is  always  convinced  that  he  himself  is  the  su|)erior.  Nor  is 
the  savage  warrior's  stoic  courage  a  true  feeling  of  human  dignity.  The 
ceremony  of  iniliat'  ii  into  the  warrior-class  is  a  m.agic  ceremony  conferring 
the  warrior's  power  and  self-conlidence  ;  but  nothing  recalls  the  notion  of 
respect  to  every  man.  The  abstract  idea  of  man  as  a  moral  and  tliiidcing 
being  could  not  spread  in  a  tribe  |)erpetually  at  war  with  neighbors.  It  is  a 
recent  and  (irxco-I.atin  idea.  It  is  the  result  of  retlecticju  up<in  theological 
concepts  and  moral  princi|)les  in  one.  It  supposes  a  complicated  social  state. 
It  could  lind  no  jihue  in  the  inferior  leligious. 
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Aiiioiii;  the  iinminallv  M(iliMiiiiin.'ilaii  laccs  ol  Noitli  A(rii;a  cxisl  Mipui- 
.slitiiiii>  akin  tn  (cliiliism  ov  sliaiiiani>iii.  Ivi,'.vi)liaii  Aial)>  hi'lii'vu  thai 
eartli,  ail  anil  walur  arc  |)t.'o|)k(l  with  >j)nil^  wlm  hn^y  llic'ni.scho  with 
Innnan  affair.--,  lianlly  any  ai:t  i.s  pi'ilniinud  willimit  a>kin),'  |juriiii^.sii)n 
Ircjin  tin.'  hpint  of  llic  place.  Tlic  .\iali>  of  llailiary  lni\c  llic  t;icatc>l  (car 
of  lliu  cnchantnicnls  of  .liu  ilcxil,  ami  the  |iro(ouiuk'>t  rcvcruiicu  for  idiots. 
.\inoin,'  tlic  .Mooi.s  oi  .Morocco  evil  .'-|)irit>  lia\c  the  tjrcatc.sl  doininion  over 
the  iinaninalion.  I'Aery  ruin,  alino.sl  every  natural  ohjecl  has  its  devil. 
.Another  sii|)erstilion,  [irevaleni  in  all  .Mohaniineilan  countiies,  is  the  Jear  of 
the  evil  eve,  the  power  of  destruction  by  a  u'aiice.  .Anioiii,'  the  .Marahouls, 
a  priestiv  order  which  oHiciales  at  niosi|ues,  and  claims  to  prophesv  and 
work  miracles,  I'xist  most  slrikini;  -ii|)erstitions.  They  eat  snakes, 
scorpions,  etc.,  pretend  to  he  in>pired  ami  coniniil  the  L,'rossest  extrava- 
gances. .Vl  their  annual  festival  the  chief  .Marabout  inspues  the  devotees, 
who  become  more  or  less  freii/ied.  W  liirlim;  round  and  round,  thev  work 
themselves  into  ecsta>y,  lacerate  themselves,  and  sally  forth.  The  power  of 
takintj  up  scorj)ions  and  deadly  serpents  is  an  essential  (jualilicatioii  for 
Maraliouthood. 

The  most  fanatical  sects  of  Morocco  are  the  .Vssfml  and  the  Hamdou- 
chi.  The  founder  of  the  former  claimed  the  power  of  renderintt  snake  bites 
liannless  to  his  followers;  the  llaindouch'i  that  of  woundiiiL;  tliem.selves 
without  injurv.  The  power  of  resislanc'  ai^'ainst  bite  ol  ser|>ent  and  stini,' 
of  scorpion  is  obtained  by  the  .Vssoui  blowint;  upon  the  seeker  of  immuiiitv. 
])otli  sects,  allhout,di  noniinallv  .M<ihamme(hin  and  akin  to  the  howlini,' 
dervishes,  borrowed  their  peculiar  superstitions  from  a  more  ancient  and 
dejiiaded  devil-worship.  It  has  been  surmised  that  these  sectaries  are  a 
remnant  of  the  ()|)hites.  Their  jjeculiar  tenets  and  theii  custom  of  windini,' 
enormous  scri)ents  about  the  neck  and  arms  came  from  the  ancient  serpent- 
worship  of  Egypt. 
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fest  a  continual  tendency  to  nioilerate  the  i  ij^or  of  its  principle  of  divine  unity 
by  approximating  toward  ]>olytheism.  In  spite  of  the  distinctions  wiiich 
assign  religious  phenomena  to  clearly  separated  categories,  the  differences 
do  not  nrevent  the  opposite  principles  from  becoming  weakened  at  numer- 
ous points  of  contact  almost  to  complete  effacement. 

Another  fact  impresses  a  very  marked  distinctive  character  upon  i>")no- 
theistic  religions.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  religions  which  profess  to  pr<j- 
ceed  from  a  supernatural  revelation  by  the  One  Cause.  This  fact  is  intoler- 
ance. It  says  :  The  special  religion  revealed  by  Ciod  either  through  priest 
or  book  L  alone  the  absolute  truth  to  which  every  man  is  bound  to  adhere 
under  jiain  of  perdition.  Vet  intolerance  springs  from  keenest  appreciation 
of  religious  truth.  To  escape  the  indifferf^ice  whicii  engulfs  polytheistic 
religions  in  prolonged  stagnation  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  intoler- 
ance. Hut  it  has  inllictcd  terrible  evils.  .\l  last  human  feeling,  sect)n(led 
by  better  understanding  of  the  jiriiiciplcs  of  tlie  higliest  religion,  revolted 
against  theories  justifying  such  horrors. 

The  great  relig'i(<ns  remain  se])aratc(l.  Shall  irreconcilable  antagonism 
be  the  last  word  of  tlie  historv  of  religion  on  earth  ?  May  there  not  be, 
without  denying  the  sii|)eri<irity  that  tach  attributes  to  his  own  religion,  hope 
for  an  agreement  in  the  future,  founded  on  rational  appreciation  of  those 
elements  of  truth  which  constitute  the  substance  of  a  universal  religion  ? 
For  that,  it  is  indispensable  t.i  leline  religion. 

III.  AW/'ii/'i)//  ill  iHclf.  -There  is  not  yet  unuiiimitv  in  the  definition  of 
religion,  but  tlic  true  delinilion  should  lake  account  of  four  facts:  (i)  .Man 
experiences  the  need  of  attaching  hiniself  to  a  Power  dominating  the  phe- 
nomena which  till  his  daily  life.  (-')  His  idea  of  this  I'ower  has  intimate 
relations  with  tliose  of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  himself.  (3)  His 
feeling  of  the  existence  and  action  of  this  Supreme  I'ower  is  associated  with 
his  difiiculty,  if  not  inability,  in  forming  an  idea  of  this  Sovereign  Reality 
wliicli  fully  satisfies  his  reason.  (This  reality  always  hides  itself  behind 
mystery  :  tiie  feeling  of  mystery  i;;  always  inseparabk'  from  the  religious 
sentiment;  an<l  smnctinu's  tlie  nivslery  provokes  the  sentiment,  sometimes 
the  mystery  is  deri\ed  from  the  sentiment.)  y\)  The  postuhile  of  a  sui)ra- 
mundane  |)ow.r  does  not  remain  an  abstraction.  It  acts  powerfully  upon 
life.  The  religious  mi<n  seeks  to  unite  personally,  in  feeling  and  action, 
with  the  Supreme  IJeing.  From  this  practical  relation  with  divinity  he 
derives  great  joys  and  tragic  tericus.  Thrs  blending  of  terror  and  joy  is  a 
characteristic  of  religion  I''roin  such  fourfold  oliservation  religion  ina\'  be 
defined  as  that  special  determination  of  human  natiiic  which  causes  man  to 
seek,  above  all  contingent  things,  union  with  a  sovereign  and  mv.-^terious 
I'ower,  at  once  attractive  and  lorniidable.  an  I  impels  him  to  realize  this  unioi\ 
by  acts  in  keeping  with  his  idea  of  that  I'ower. 

Religion  is,  Iheicfoie,  the  exercise  of  the  iiinali-  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind.     This  fact  demonstrates  the  reality  of  the  object.     No  matter  though 
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man  (oriu  most  erroneous  notions  of  that  object,  or  declare  it  inconiprelien- 
sil)le ;  there  could  he  no  tendency  without  correspondent  reality.  The 
primordial  doctrine  of  the  religions  of  the  future  is  the  consuhstantiality  of 
man  with  God. 

Former  definitions  have  been  complicated  by  the  too  frequent  desire  to 
make  morality  religion's  point  of  departure  or  essential  clement.  Religion 
and  morality  belong  to  distinct  fiehls — one  can  easily  imagine  a  moral  .1 1  he- 
ist— but  the  two  spheres  elbow  each  other  and  end  by  uniting.  When  we 
would  determine  the  place  of  religion  on  the  ladder  extending  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth,  religion's  moral  worth  is  a  criterion  of  the  highest 
value. 

IV.  Future  of  Religion. — Religion  will  last  as  long  as  humanity. 
Will  the  diversity  and  antagonism  of  the  historic  religions  continue  indefi- 
nitely ?  Religion  began  at  a  very  low  level  of  knowledge,  feeling  tind 
morality.  In  its  origin  it  manifested  itself  under  forms  everywhere  very 
similar.  Thus  unity  characterized  the  rise  of  religion.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  at  last  religion  will  recover  fundamental  agreement  if  not  absolute 
uniformity,  reflective  and  rational  unity  (scientifically  and  morally  founded) 
bringing  the  diversities  and  hostilities  of  the  past  into  one  harmonious  and 
pacific  point  of  view  ? 

Some  forms  of  religion  will  disappear  of  their  own  accord  as  civiliza- 
tion extends  and  in  civilized  nations  penetrates  the  deep  social  strata  which 
have  long  been  dominated  by  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  directing 
clas.ses  rather  than  imbued  with  their  ideas  and  principles.  Naturism,  fetich- 
ism  and  polytheism  are  doomed.  Since  there  are  several  civilizations, 
each  will  penetrate  the  other,  and  the  religions  associated  with  each  will 
mutually  interfere.  But  what  will  change  the  religious  complexion  of 
humanity  will  be  the  civilization  intellectually  and  morally  dominant  over 
the  others.  It  will  render  universal  a  mental  state  to  which  corresponds  the 
religion  sustained  and  dominated  by  that  condition.  Till  these  predictions 
be  realized  can  there  not  be  a  modus  cogitandi  preparatory  to  a  modus 
Vivendi  which  would  replace  hostile  relations  by  mutual  esteem  and  good 
will?     We  may  indicate  its  elements. 

The  recognition  of  religion  as  inherent  and  universal  requires  us  to 
judge  even  its  strangest  forms  worthy  of  all  respect.  In  the  most  uncultured 
religions  are  augustness,  venerableness  and  revelation.  Man's  attempt  to 
commune  with  ideal  Perfection  is  the  fundamental  and  loftiest  truth  of  human 
nature.  Our  duty  is  to  apply  this  truth  to  our  relations  with  every  relig- 
ion. For  the  believer  in  a  collection  of  truths  directly  revealed  by  God  it  is 
difficult  to  recognize  valid  right  in  the  beliefs  of  those  who  reject  that  reve- 
lation, oppose  another  to  it,  or  reject  all  miraculous  revelation.  Paul,  how- 
ever, admitted  a  degree  of  inferior  revelation  worthy  of  sympathetic  vener- 
ation. The  points  upon  which  religions  professing  to  arise  from  another 
revelation  accord  with  the  religion  of  a  definite  revelation  should  be  to  its 
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iuiliercnts  fragments  of  divine  truth  due  to  natural  origin.  This  is  another 
basis  for  mutual  tolerance  and  c-oiipcration.  The  work  for  theologiaas  and 
scholars  is  to  seek  in  each  religion  its  essential  foundation.  Only  when  the 
principles  dominating  details  have  been  brought  out,  can  rational  religious 
comparison  be  proceeded  with,  which  shall  assign  to  each  religion  its  right 
place,  its  definite  rite,  in  the  religion  of  humanity. 

Meanwhile,  morals  furnish  a  neutral  ground  where  all  religious  friends 
of  humanity  can  meet.  Men  are  everywhere  nearer  to  an  understand- 
ing on  ni.in's  duties  toward  his  fellows  than  on  definitions  of  belief  and 
dogma.  Morality  is  the  most  active  agent  in  the  evolution  of  religion.  The 
Christian  inspired  in  his  relation  to  non-Christian  religions  by  the  truth  that 
purity,  integrity,  benevolence,  active  sympathy  for  every  man  suffering,  the 
triumphant  beauty  of  gentleness,  pardon  and  generosity,  are  of  universal 
morality,  renders  homage  to  a  teaching  whose  authority  he  cannot  as  a 
Christian  contest,  whose  sublimity  he  can.'ot  as  a  thinker  deny.  Upon  mor- 
ality can  be  established  a  sympathetic  understanding  among  the  religions. 

At  present  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  doctrinal  accord  among  the  great 
religions.  Hut  preparations  for  that  accord  can  be  made  by  pacifying  their 
relations.  This  pacification  can  be  obtained  by  respecting  all  forms  of 
religious  sentiment,  by  recognizing  natural  revelation,  and  by  emphasizing 
the  moral  content  and  worth  of  each  religion,  This  Parliament  marks  the 
first  step  in  the  sacred  path  that  shall  one  day  bring  man  to  the  truly  human- 
itarian and  universal  religon. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  RELIGIONS. 

By  Jean   R^ville,  Lecturer   at  thi-;   Sorhonne,   Editor  of   the 
"Revue  de  l'Histoire  des  Rei.ic.ions." 

The  variety  of  classifications  i)roposed  proves  that  uncertainty  still 
exists  as  to  the  principles  of  classification.  This  arises  from  two  facts :  our 
knowledge  is  incomplete  ;  we  come  to  no  common  understanding  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  several  religions. 

The  chief  hindrance  to  a  scientific  deterniiiiation  of  religions  historically 
known  is  that  each  of  them  includes  under  a  single  name  the  most  widely 
different  phenomena. 

Rule  I.  Recognize  that  religions  are  not  fixed  (juantities,  nor  invariable 
organic  systems,  but  living  organic  products  of  the  human  mind,  in  perpet- 
ual flux,  even  when  they  .seem  fixed  ;  that  under  seemingly  like  external 
forms  they  may  include  very  different  contents  ;  that  in  each  historic  relig- 
Copyrighl,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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ious  unit  niiiy  \w  in<livi>lual  inaiiifi'slulinii^  as  varinl  a.s  iiuliviiliial  capncitics 
in  any  nioclern  in'opk-.  In  an  inferior  ivliijiiiiis  Nvsli-in  may  lie  loiind  ideas, 
sentiment!)  and  practices  o(  a  sujierior  order,  and  inversely.  The  science  of 
religions  is  a  moral  science,  and  its  classifications  cannot  lie  rigorous  like 
those  of  natural  science. 

Rule  2.  Kxclude  every  abstract  principle  of  classification  imposed  from 
without  by  a  philosophical  or  theological  system,  and  not  springing  from  the 
facts  themselves.  Discard  as  anti-scientific  any  classification  resting  up(m  a 
distinction  between  revealed  religion  and  natural  religion,  primitive  mono- 
theism and  polytheism,  or  proposed  by  the  speculative  idealism  of  the 
Hegelian  school,  or  of  the  symbolic  school,  or  by  the  positivism  of  Comte,  or 
by  any  systematic  or  dogmatic  notion  of  history. 

Rule  3.  Found  the  classification  of  religions,  to  begin  with,  exclusively 
on  the  historic  analysis  of  religious  facts  and  phenomena.  Examine  inscrip- 
tions, documents,  national  poets,  historians,  philosophers  and  dramatists; 
study  cults,  rites,  practices,  popular  traditions,  usages  and  morals  ;  examine 
monuments,  plastic  representations  and  religious  utensils.  Make  this  anal- 
ysis in  chronological  order  for  each  religion  historically  known,  relying  on 
the  clearer  documents  to  interpret  the  more  obscure,  and  applying  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  historical  criticism,  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  done  by  a 
man  who  knows  by  experience  what  religious  thought  or  emotion  is. 

Rule  4.  In  analyzing  each  religion  never  forget  that  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  civilization  of  its  country,  and  that,  if  for  convenience  of 
exposition,  we  study  the  religion  apart  from  other  manifestations  of  that  civ- 
ilization, we  need  to  keep  constantly  in  view  its  social  environment. 

Rule  S-  In  the  most  ancient  teachings  in  regard  to  every  religion,  as 
well  as  in  the  manifestations  of  sup';rior  religions  among  their  least  civil- 
ized adherents,  we  constantly  meet  beliefs  and  practices  just  like  those  of 
peoples  still  uncivilized.  In  order  to  understand  these  primeval  or  inferior 
manifestations  belonging  to  a  time  or  a  social  plane  that  have  no  history, 
we  must  make  a  preliminary  study  of  the  present  religions  of  uncivilized 
tribes  ;  not  in  pursuance  of  any  evolutionist  theory,  but  simply  to  explain 
facts  otherwise  unintelligible  by  like  facts  among  peoples  within  reach  of 
our  observation. 

Rule  6.  Complete  the  analysis  of  each  religion  by  comparison  with  the 
analyses  of  other  religions.  Comparison  brings  out  their  common  charac- 
teristi'^s  and  specific  differences,  and  permits  classification  in  various  cate- 
gories. Such  classification  may  afford  instruction,  but  does  not  generally 
offer  scientific  exactitude  without  dissecting  the  history  of  religions  at  their 
various  stages  of  development. 

Rule  7.  Complete  thus  the  historical  criticism  by  whatever  testimonies 
the  analyses  have  broufjht  to  light,  clearing  up  what  is  obscure  in  one  relig- 
ion by  what  is  clear  in  others. 

Rule  8.  Make  this  comparison  with  all  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
science,  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  system  or  sect. 
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Kiilc  (^  The  ciiii)|iiuiM>ii  (i(  lotilts  iiliiaiiK'd  l>y  till.- aiialvlioi  lii>|iiii«.'ul 
study  of  the  several  reli}<iiii)s  is  the  Ijasis  <if  every  >eieiititic  elassiliealiidi, 
according  either  to  historic  filiation  or  to  form  of  (levelo|iinenl.  We  are  not  to 
find  historic  connection  between  religious  phenomena  separated  in  time  or 
space,  except  when  there  is  substantial  evidence  of  relation,  or  when  phil- 
ology shows  the  common  origin  of  names  having  a  religious  use.  Other- 
wise the  analogies  may  simply  result  from  tiie  spontaneous  action  of  the 
human  mind  in  independent  but  like  conditions. 

The  study  of  religions  must  precede  the  study  of  religion.  The  only 
scientific  classification  is  the  historic.  This  springs  from  the  facts  instead 
of  I  .ng  imposed  upon  them.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the.se  rules — in  the 
present  state  of  science  it  is  hard  to  apply  them. 


THK   DEV    DHARM. 


By  a  Mf.mbkk  ok  thk  Mission, 

1.  Sketch  of  the  A/ission. — .Mahamaniya  I'ujniyabar  I'andit  .Sattyanand 
Agnihotri,  founder  of  the  Dev  Dharni,  was  born,  a  high-caste  Brahman,  in 
1850.  From  boyhood  he  was  rich  in  spirituality,  and  his  early  manhood 
was  devoted  to  religious  studies  and  philanthropic  work.  In  1882  an 
intense  internal  experience  culminated  in  his  announcement  that  he  was  an 
apostle  to  save  from  sin,  disciples  flocked  around  him,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  evangelization  and  pastoral  care.  His  denunciations  of  worldliness 
and  sin  awakened  |)er.secution.  For  a  time  he  still  continued  to  work  with 
the  Brahmo-Somaj,  but  this  body  did  not  receive  his  teaching,  and  in  1887 
he  founded  the  Dev  Dharm.  After  shaping  the  principles  of  Devat-ship 
he  promulgated  the  four  mahatas  in  1892.  lie  has  written  eighty  books  or 
tracts,  and  founded  two  journals.  In  1893  came  new  light  and  power,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  mission  on  that  higher  basis. 

2.  Cardinal  Principles. — Man  is  conscious  of  his  existence  and  of  other 
existences.  He  has  no  existence  independent  of  them,  and  is  but  a  part  of 
the  universe.  Therefore  he  cannot  escape  its  influences.  His  first  duty  is 
to  adjust  each  part  of  his  organism  to  every  other  part,  and  his  whole  being 
to  every  existence.  The  means  consist  in  knowing  what  principles  can 
effect  the  odjustment,  and  what  power  can  i.|)ply  them.  In  man  and  in  his 
relation  to  others  are  permanency  and  transiency.  In  his  knowledge  of  self 
and  of  others  are  truth  and  untruth.  In  his  being  and  his  relationships  are 
harmony  and  disharmony.  In  his  higher  interests  are  self-denial  and  selfish- 
ness. The  discernment  of  permanence,  truth,  harmony  and  self-denial,  with 
love  of  them  and  hatred  and  denunciation  of  ail  opposed  to  them,  consti- 
tutes complete  spiritual  life.     Absence  of  spiritual  life  and  love  of  trans- 
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iency,  uiitriill),  tlisliarnionv  nml  sellisliiii'ss  consliliitf  'lii-  iinliiral  life.  Only 
through  S|)iritimi  life  can  man  attain  adjiistnu'nl.  S|iiritual  life  is  tin;  root  of 
perfection,  natural  life  tiu-  source  of  evil.  Master-sr)uls  save  man,  create 
spiritual  life,  and  fultill  tlie  law  of  redemption.  Spiritual  life  is  no  sponta- 
ncou.s  outj^rowth  from  natural  life;  without  master-saviours  man  feels  nu 
desire  and  has  no  power  to  save  himself.  By  cultivating  spiritual  life  man 
can  effect  progressive  union  with  all.  To  attain  this  union  and  to  establish 
the  kingdom  of  union  is  the  object  of  life.  The  mo.st  blessed  and  noblest 
man  is  he  who  attains  spiritual  life,  strives  to  spread  its  blessings,  and  strug- 
gles to  save  his  fellows.     This  is  the  inission  of  our  teacher. 

3.  77ie  four /nn(iamen/til prhici files.— {\)  Love  the  eternal  interests  of 
the  spiritual  life,  but  hale  whatever  binds  the  soul  to  the  temporal.  (B)  Love 
the  search  for  and  attainment  of  truth,  Dut  hate  untruth.  (C)  Love  har- 
mony and  regard  rights,  hate  and  renounce  discord.  (D)  Love  to  do  good 
and  to  sacrifice  self ;  hale  selfish  desires  and  relationships.  Then  follow 
two-score  minor  principles  representing  the  type  of  spiritual  life  developed 
in  every  soul  uniting  with  Agnihotri  in  faith,  love,  and  obedience. 

4.  Characlerisdis  of  llie  reHtiion  of  the  spiritual  life. — A  religion  dis- 
pensing with  law  is  unscientific  and  unauthoritative.  The  Dev  Dharm  is 
based  on  the  laws  of  biology,  and  is  therefore  scientific,  logical  and  philo- 
.sophical.  It  gives  new  birth  and  makes  holy  life  and  character,  and  is  thus 
a  practical  religion.  It  raises  man  to  divinity,  brings  the  divine  k.'ngdom 
of  spiritual  life,  and  establishes  universal  union ;  it  is  therefore  of  divine 
origin 


ORIGIN  OF  SHINTOISM. 

By  Takayoshi  Matsugama. 

Shinto  is  not  our  original  religion.  A  faith  existed  before  it,  which  was 
its  source.  It  grew  out  of  superstitious  teachings  and  mistaken  tradition. 
The  history  of  the  rise  of  Shinto  sects  proves  this.  I  will  therefore  trace  the 
rise  of  the  name  and  the  growth  of  Shintoism,  and  state  the  primitive  faith. 

1.  The  name  of  Shinto. — Though  Shinto  occurs  a  few  times  in  the  old 
writings  it  was  not  used  with  our  meaning.  It  signified  tlie  way  of  worship- 
mg,  the  manner  of  reverencing  the  doctrine  that  the  gods  founded  Japan. 
Though  the  term  occurred  before  A.  D.  740,  it  signified  no  system  of  relig- 
ion.    As  the  name  of  a  faith  it  was  first  used  after  A.  D.  804. 

2.  Growth  of  Shintoism. — In  the  ninth  century  the  blending  of  two  fund- 
amental doctrines  of  Shingonese  Buddhism  with  the  primitive  Japanese 
worship  produced  Riobu-Shintoism.  About  A.  D.  930  Japanese  Buddhism 
taught  that  there  was  difference  between  Buddha  and  our  gods.    Shinto 
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was  iKTfiirineil  in  HiidiiliiKt  l(>in|ilc>i,  ami  HiitlilliiMii  sci/i'd  ifli^ioiis  jMtwcr. 
In  1700  u  Shinio  prif.st  fotnulod  "pure"  Sliintoisni,  dccliirinK  lliul  lii.s  duc- 
trine  was  the  unc  given  liy  the  gods,  and  tlinl  everything  rehilinh'  In  Hiid- 
dhisni  was  but  dehision.  I'tirc  Shinto  differed  in  rite  and  ecreniony  from 
buddhism,  imperccptiltiy  in  doctrine,  liclwecn  1776  and  1K43  two  reform- 
ers endeavored  to  restore  the  original  faith.  'I'hey  lauglittlint  the  teachings 
of  existent  Buddhist  and  Shinto  sects  were  deceptions.  1  heir  fundamental 
doctrines  were  that  Shinto  was  transmitted  through  the  first  patents  of  the 
Japanese  to  the  progenitor  of  the  mikados;  that  the  primitive  faith  should 
he  studied  in  the  h'ojiki  and  the  JVohongi;  and  that  Huudhism  and  Con- 
fucianism, while  useful  in  India  and  China,  were  man-fuundcd,  and  useless 
in  Japan,  which  the  gods  had  from  the  beginning  blessed  peculiarly. 

Shinto  has  now  nine  sects,  each  with  many  branches,  almost  all  wor- 
shiping the  gods  named  in  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  all  res|>ecting  these 
chronicles.  These  are  their  canonical  books.  'I"he  A'ojiti  was  completed 
in  712,  the  A^i/iongi  in  720,  and  almost  their  every  word  is  considered  unde- 
niable truth. 

3.  The  Pre-Shinio  /Cetigion, — This  had  no  individual  founder  or  name 
or  book.  It  grew  with  the  growth  of  nationality,  (jciieration  handed  it 
down  to  generation.  To  it  are  due  whatever  power  an<l  purity  and  virtue 
existed  in  Japan.  It  taught  loyalty,  filial  piety  and  right  conduct.  It  was 
smothered  before  reaching  maturity,  but  Uudtlhism  and  Confucianism  had  to 
disguise  and  change  in  order  to  enter  Japan. 

The  Kojiki  makes  these  statements  as  to  the  object  of  worship,  the 
nature  of  God,  and  the  future  of  man :  In  the  beginning  were  three  gods  in 
heaven.  They  were  persons  of  one  supreme  Creator,  the  object  of  worship, 
a  spirit  and  invisible.  lie  hated  sin,  and  men  must  purify  themselves. 
'I'hcy  ought  to  revere  him  and  serve  him  gladly.  In  remembrance  of  his 
moral  excellence  the  people  observed  festivals  of  thanksgiving,  offering  the 
first  fruits  of  the  harvests.  Good  and  evil  spirits  existed,  the  former  leading 
men  to  righteousness,  the  latter  trying  to  lead  them  astray.  Sin  necessitated 
sacrifice,  gave  the  evil  spirit  immediate  opportunity  to  lead  man  further  into 
wickedness,  but  could  be  removed  by  purification.  Human  spirits  went 
after  death  to  hades,  governed  separately  from  this  world,  and  hell  was  a 
place  filled  with  uncleanness.  Man  consisted  qf  body  and  spirit,  the 
latter  far  superior  and  endowed  with  marvelous  powers,  and  its  acts  the 
source  of  ha^tpiness.     God  governed  all  human  spirits. 

Any  wonderful  object  was  a  god,  though  at  one  time  the  term  had  been 
limited  to  the  supreme  God.  In  one  deity  are  two  natures,  that  of  divinity 
and  that  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  judge  that  faith  by  its  result,  the  present  morality 
of  Japan.  Loyalty  and  patriotism  are  peculiarly  strong  because  that  faith 
teaches  that  God  inspired  the  foundation  of  the  mikadoate,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  sacred.    Our  filial  piety,  connubial  afiection,  parental  tenderness 
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ori^iMiitc  ill  our  ri-verciice  fur  Gud.  The  relnlimi  of  liuhhaiul  and  wife 
bexan  in  tlie  tirxt  parents  of  Japan  when  (iod  bade  Ihciii  "  cstaltlisli  and 
rule  this  unsettled  land."  His  command  implied  choice  of  tliein,  and  the 
aciiievKnient  of  all  work  by  the  fellow  working  of  man  and  woman. 

4,  Ci>$ntusion.  -The  fundamental  doctrine  of  (.'onfucianisin  is  different 
from  that  of  our  faith.  It  is  that  "the  fate  of  the  im|>crial  throne  is  not 
lixed,  that  heaven  always  hears  the  people  and  puts  down  the  king  they 
hate ;"  ours  is  that  the  throne  is  hxcd  by  Ciod,  and  is  unchangeable.  Hud- 
dhisni  asserts  that  Hiiddha,  its  scriptures  and  its  order  are  the  most 
important  things  in  the  world,  and  that  the  mikado  deserves  only  the 
res|H:ct  acconled  to  ordinary  men.  Christianity  alone  can  satisfy  our  every 
demand.  .All  Shinto  sects  hate  Christianity,  but  Japan's  primitive  religion 
does  nut  oppose  it,  and  is  ready  to  transfer  to  it  its  puwcr  and  influence. 


THE  SHINTO  RKLIGION. 


\\\    I*.    (luKit    KaIU  KACI.  '' 

"Shinto"  menus  "tiie  way  of  Cod."  The  religion  was  formed  in  "the 
land  of  great  peace"  (Japan),  and  teaches  one  eternal  (Jod,  too  honorable 
to  receive  lioiiiage  or  prayer  directly.  Me  must  be  addressed  through  infer- 
ior gods,  in  his  temple  is  neither  picture  nor  image.  The  temples  are 
extremely  simple,  standing  generally  in  some  setpiestered  site.  'I'he  JKxjks 
comprise  A'o/ii'i,  compiled  A.D.  712,  A'i/i on i^i  and  J/<i//j'w///';/,  the  latter  two 
nearly  as  old  and  valuable  as  the  first.  The  language  is  ancient  Japanese  ; 
hence  the  common  people  cannot  understand  them.  Shintoism  observes  an 
impressive  sacrifice,  but  its  god  does  not  accept  dead  animals.  There  is  a 
ceieinony  called  \'u-Kagura,  /'.  <•.,  "  making-the-gods-pleasing  ceremony  (»f 
the  hot  water."  The  priest  .sets  a  large  boiler  on  the  ground  filled  with 
pure  water.  When  it  boils,  he  puts  in  pure  salt,  takes  boughs  of  the  holy 
tree,  and  sprinkles  llie  coiigiegalion  to  purity  their  iincleanness.  This  act 
plea.ses  the  gotis,  and  takes  away  their  iniquities.  On  festival  days  virgins 
in  new  white  robes  ilaiu'e  the  holy  dance  of  the  children  of  the  gods. 
Shinto  has  no  written  moral  code,  no  system  of  abstract  doctrine,  because 
the  laws  of  (iod  are  engrossed  in  the  heart.  'I'his  indwelling  is  the  living 
law  governing  the  moral  nature.  Formal  praver  is  not  t>f  much  importance, 
but  believers  observe  prayer  services.  Confession  of  sin  is  made,  anil  the 
wrath  of  the  Highest  Heing  averted.  I'he  emperor  is  the  representative  of 
the  entire  nation  and  must  therefore  be  its  model.  .So  our  sovereigns  have 
always  worshipetl  the  gods  in  person,  ami  prayed  ihat  their  people  might 
enjoy  suflicieiicy.  In  the  sixth  and  twelfth  months  the  |)eople  assemble  at 
the  rivers,  wash  and  pray,  and  by  yencral  puriticatiuu  purge  the  nation  of 
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orfciisc  aiul  pollulioii,  This  is  llie  most  .stiikiiii^  clinriK'tfrislic  nf  Shinto, 
Sine-  the  iniiiucio  is  the  divine  vicegerent,  it  is  the  (July  of  all  to  oliey  him. 

His  words  were  originally  our  iiole  law I'unishment  of  evil-doers  and 

reward  for  the  just  are  strictly  observed  in  Shinto.  \'et  many  superstitions 
were  practiced.  If  Shinto  has  a  do,i(nia,  it  is  purity.  The  very  idea  is 
carried  out  in  many  ceremonies.  'I'he  priest  must  cover  moulli  and  nose 
with  pure  white  paper  that  his  lireath  may  not  delile  the  sacrifice.  Shinl<ii.-<ts 
must  neither  toucii  nor  look  upon  dead  or  unclean  things.  Shintoism  pos- 
sesses three  divine  regalia,  the  mirror,  the  sword  and  the  seal.  The  niirrot 
is  the  emhiem  of  the  soul  of  the  sun-goildess,  who  gave  them  to  our  hrst 
emperor.  'I'he  regalia  still  receive  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Kse.  Shinto 
leaches  that  all  men  were  Ijorii  of  the  sun-goddess,  acknowledges  a  heaven, 
liut  has  no  hell.  The  soul  can  not  he  defiled.  The  llesh  can,  and  (iod 
punishes  sins  in  the  tiesh.  Death  is  the  highest  punishment,  and  through  it 
the  soul  escapes  punishment  and  pollution.  Hut  Shinto  has  no  theology, 
every  Shintoist  forming  his  ttwn.  It  is  dying,  not  because  of  its  own  weak- 
ness, hut  because  a  better  religion  has  appeared — the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
Christianity  is  tlie  rising  sua  uf  Japan. 


THE  TIIKHK    I'RINCIPLKS  OF  SH  r.NTOl.SM, 

IJv  NisiiiK.wv.v  Si(;ai>,  I'kikm     am>  \|(  i;-.\i>mi.n>ikai(ik  ok   iiit; 

JnsKcisiif. 

Three  priiicijilcs  must  i)e  strictly  followed  tliat  the  stale  be  well  gov- 
erned :  vorship,  adminstralimi,  leaching.  Worship  (I he  rite  or  the  spiritual 
attitude;  means  the  union  of  our  hearts  to  (he  gods,  an  in.'^eparalile  ii'iion. 
Worship  occupies  the  most  impoilant  place  in  life.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
national  coii>liiulion,  the  louiidation  of  adiniiistratioii,  the  fount  of  morality, 
the  source  of  (loclriiie.  Worship  is  the  spirit  of  our  coiistitulinu,  because  the 
gods  cr(.-ate(l  and  eoniinandeil  woiship  ;  the  foundalioii  of  administration, 
because  the  hitter's  luullitiidiiious  braiKhcs  are  only  adjuncts  lo  the  mikado's 
duty  of  worshiping  his  ancestors  and  praying  fur  his  people;  the  fount  of 
moiTility,  becau.se  filial  piety  rei|iiires  ancestor-worship  ;  and  the  source  of 
teai.'hing,  because  our  moral  ideas  rose  in  worship  and  the  sun-goddess 
ta'.ight  duty.  Worship  is  the  body,  administration  its  activities.  I'olilicians 
too  often  forget  this,  and  consider  administration  more  important  than  wor- 
.ship.  No  mischief  to  the  slate  can  be  greater.  Teaching  signifies  pity  for 
people  ignorant  of  the  jirofound  meanings  and  intimate  connections  of  wor- 
ship and  adminislratioii.  Thus  they  sin.  Hidden  sins  are  punished  by  the 
gods,  manifest  ones  by  the  mikado.  The  subjects  of  teaching  include  mys- 
teries and  manifest  things,    "  Mysteries"  search  into  divine  e.iislence,  and 
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coiiimuiiioii  with  divine-  spirits.  'I'lii'  result  is  ri-form  itf  (.-(iinluL't.  "M.iiii 
fust "  thiii^H  refer  to  understanding  luinian  reiatiuns,  and  acliieviii>{  peace 
and  prosperity  ("r  the  state.  'I'lie  result  is  Itjcssedness  of  heart.  "  Mysler- 
ieH  "  influence  tlie  external  l)V  cultivatini,'  tlie  internal;  "manifest"  thing's 
influence  the  internal  Ity  relorniin.k{  the  external,  liuth  aim  at  human  peace 
and  happiness. 


KEh.MlONS  OK    rilK  SCIKNCK    ()!•    RKI-KJlO.XS    H) 

I'HiLOSUlMlV. 

\i\  Mr.  .Mkkwin-Marik  .Snkii. 

Kxnct  knowledge  may  l)e  divided  into  (lie  iiu-teiiipiric  scieiues,  (lie 
empiric,  and  the  mixed.  'I'he  science  of  coinparaiive  rclii^ion,  or  liierolo^v, 
belon^s  in  the  last  class.  'I'licre  are  those  who,  followiiix  strictly  empiric 
methods,  trv  to  construct  a  history  of  relii;ion  with  rt'lii;i(in  left  out  coiilin- 
ini;  their  attention  to  material  accessories  of  worship,  or  at  farthest  studyiiikt 
empirically  the  traditicmary  e|)ics,  the  reliijious  literal iiro  ami  the  dogma, 
thinking  thus  to  cover  the  whole  field. 

liut  the  science  of  religion  may  lie  extended  to  include  the  philosophy 
of  religion  in  its  application  to  the  history  of  religions.  .As  analytic  and 
comparative  processes  enlarge  and  deepen,  the  liislorv  i>f  religions  trans- 
forms itself  into  a  history  of  religion,  and  then  into  liie  |ihilosophy  of  relig- 
ions, which  is  a  speculative  science.  i'lie  science  of  religions  is  compelled 
to  a.ssnme  among  its  materials  nearly  the  whole  content  of  the  history  of 
philosophy.  ICvery  religion  implies  a  worlil-conception  which  heconies  a 
philosophy  as  soon  as  clearly  thought  out.  I'.veiy  philosophy  carries  cer- 
tain religious  conse(|uences.  Keligioiis  are  veiled  philosophies.  Mnlv 
when  wedded  with  the  |)hilosophy  of  religion '<loes  the  im|)ortaiu-c  of  the 
science  of  religions  become  fully  manifest. 

'I'herc  is  not  a  perfect  paiallel  between  the  science  ol  leliijions  and  that 
of  history.  The  philosophy  of  history  is  an  illuiiiinatioii  of  historical  sci- 
ence.    The  philosophy  of  religion  is  the  very  heart  of  religious  science. 

( )f  course,  the  empiric  and  the  |>hil<>sopliical  sides  of  the  science  of 
religions  have  a  reciprocal  function.  When  religions  come  to  he  stiulied  liy 
specialists  who  unite  to  a  natural  aptitude  for  scientific  analysis  and  philo- 
sophic synthesis  a  thorough  training  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  (he 
philosophy  of  religion,  hierology  will  stride  toward  a  position  in  which  it 
will  be  able  not  only  to  furnish  an  incalculable  aid  to  the  determination  of 
practical  prolilems  of  life  and  duty,  but  in  some  measure  to  pay  its  debt  to 
philosophy. 


TIIK  TENfKAI.AI   S'RI    VAISHNAVA,  OR    SOUTHERN 
RAMAxNUJA  RELIGION. 

By  S.  Parthasarathy  Aiyanuar,  Madras. 

'I'lie  Visishtadvaiti  theology  recognizes  five  elements  in  religion  :  the 
Lord  ;  man  ;  objects  of  tiio  soul's  endeavor ;  divine  grace,  the  means  to  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  goal ;  and  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  height 
of  religious  knowledge  is  the  thorough  comprehension  of  these  five  ele- 
ments in  the  five  subdivisions  into  which  they  are  divided.  I.  The  Lord 
has  five  manifestations  :  Supreme  manifestation,  as  the  beautiful,  refulgent, 
omnipresent  1-ord,  "gracing  the  highest  heaven;"  operative  manifestation, 
as  the  Impartial  Absorber,  as  the  Illuminator,  and  as  the  I'nhindered  ;  dis- 
tinctive manifestation  in  his  avatars,  as  Rama,  Krishna,  etc. ;  pervasive 
manifestation,  the  divine  presence  in  the  believer's  heart  and  soul  ;  and 
worship-manifestation  in  all  e»';.iting  things.  II.  Souls  are  of  five  classes : 
The  eternals,  "  the  commander  of  hosts,"  and  his  fellow  angels  or  gods  ; 
the  released,  /.  e.,  redeemed  souls  enjoying  the  blessedness  of  heaven  ;  the 
bound,  I.  c,  men  plunged  in  the  delusions  of  .sense ;  the  self-satisfied,  they 
who  have  risen  to  the  perception  of  the  soul  by  means  of  knowledge-dis- 
cipline, and  are  thus  content  without  going  on  to  the  vision  of  God  ;  and 
the  god -satisfied  or  salvation-seekers,  those  who  are  desirous  of  being  saved 
from  selfishness  or  self-sufliciency.  III.  The  goal  of  endeavor  is  five- 
fold :  Virtue  or  duty  ;  wealth  and  its  right  use  ;  delight  in  sense-objects  and 
in  the  pleasure  of  the  celestial  worlds ;  enjoyment  of  self  in  freedom  from 
the  consciousness  of  pain,  or  in  the  consciousness  of  self  alone  ;  and  god- 
satisfaction,  which  has  eleven  stages,  culminating  in  the  enjoyment  of  God 
in  eternal  bliss.  W.  The  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  goal  are  ;  Works  ; 
knowledge;  holy  love  ;  faith  ;  and  the  teacher's  grace,  V.  The  obstacles 
are  :  Self-essence  ;  sovereignty  ;  the  soul's  goal ;  means  ;  and  attainment. 
This  theology  looks  upon  man  as  essentially  a  mutable  spiritual  monad  dis- 
tinct from  the  body,  eternal  from  the  eternal  operation  of  divine  grace, 
having  knowledge  ana  bliss,  and  intended  for  God's  service  alone. 

The  body  is  mortal  and  ever-changing,  the  breeder  of  endless  woe,  the 
source  of  endless  delusif>n.  The  body  and  the  material  world  fall  under 
twenty-four  categories,  spirit  constitutes  the  twenty-fifth  category,  and  the 
supreme  Deity  the  twenty-sixth  and  highest.  Relatives  and  worldly  ties 
are  obstacles  to  Godward  progress,  encourage  selfishness,  and  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Those  who  pursue  the  objects  of  sense 
or  of  any  form  of  selfish  kuowleilge  or  delectation  are  enemies  to  the  sery- 
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ice  and  communion  of    God,  and   are   liopelessly  bound  in  the  wheel  of 
rebirth. 

Gods  otlier  tlian  the  Lord  of  All  are  merely  his  offsprinj,',  holding  post.s 
which  he  has  assigned  to  them,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  ignorant  and 
impotent.  Through  their  pride  they  sometimes  defy  God,  and  are  bloated 
with  self-conceit  of  their  own  worth,  and  mislead  the  world.  Our  prophets 
and  saints,  who  have  known  and  joined  the  omnipresent  Lord,  are  by  the 
Universal  Mother  (Lakshmi)  sent  in  mercy  as  guides  to  the  aspiring  soul, 
'i'hey  are  the  fosterers  of  divine  wisdom,  who  have  left  all  else,  loving  God 
alone.  For  them  alone  the  devout  soul  should  live;  they  are  his  brethren 
in  faith,  and  mark  the  goal  of  aspiration.  Our  apostles  and  sages  have  by 
reasoning  and  preaching  fostered  and  preserved  for  all  ages  the  glorious 
light  of  divine  truth  brought  into  the  world  by  the  prophets.  Their  histories 
are  given  in  the  Gnni-param-pafa-pi-al>hava. 

The  teacher  is  the  object  of  special  reverence.  The  disciple  should 
serve  him  most  faithfully  as  lord  and  master,  from  gratitude  for  conversion, 
instruction  and  guidance.  God  is  only  to  be  reached  through  the  teacher. 
The  stages  of  growth  are  :  serving  God  through  the  teacher,  serving  saints 
on  earth  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  serving  the  teacher  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  saints.  The  teacher  should  be  loved  with  exclusive 
love  and  devotion,  being  identified  with  every  other  goal.  God's  uncondi- 
tional election  includes  that  of  a  teacher  who  is  divinely  chosen  to  be  pro- 
tector and  mediator.  The  teacher  himself  is  to  take  no  glory,  but  attribute 
all  to  his  ov.n  teacher. 

Ramanujacharya  is  venerated- as  a  saviour,  and  still  more  is  Krishna, 
identical  with  Rama  and  an  incarnation  of  God.  Faith  consists  in  trustini,' 
him  ;  it  has  no  limits.  It  is  the  true  methoil  of  salvation,  for  which  all  other 
means  should  be  abandoned.  I  le  who  trusts  in  the  .Saviour,  simply  abandon- 
ing himself  to  him  without  effort  of  his  own,  will,  by  God's  free  grace, 
without  regard  to  merit,  be  led  through  all  stages  of  progress,  from  the 
abandonment  of  hatred  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  godly.  The  good 
deeds  of  him  who  does  not  so  trust  appear  sins  to  God,  while  the  vei  \  sins 
of  him  who  trusts  may  ajipear  as  virtues. 

The  Vedanta,  in  teaching  other  ways  of  salvation,  is  simply  prescribing 
God  hidden  under  these  other  ways.  They  are  prescribed  to  those  who  have 
not  risen  high  enough  to  be  able  or  willing  to  use  faith. 

The  Universal  Mother,  Lakshmi,  the  Sakta  or  personal  energy  of  Vishnu 
(the  latter  identified  with  the  Supreme  Deity),  is  lady  and  goddess  of  the 
worlds,  and  the  mediatrix  between  Go<l  and  the  soul.  She  checks  sin  and 
stirs  up  divine  mercy  and  love  for  sinners.  In  hei  iiicaniatioii  as  .Sila,  the 
bride  of  Rama,  she  is  especially  to  be  venerated  as  our  lady  (A  mercy  and 
grace.  She  is  the  beloved  of  the  Lord,  incarnate  in  Rama.  She  converts 
the  soul  by  her  mercy  and  the  Lord  by  her  beauty. 

The  God  of  all  is  the  universal  Creator  who  jjcrvades  and  sustains  the 
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whole  universe.  lie  is  tiie  God  of  life,  causes  enmities  to  cease,  awakens 
love  and  dispenses  salvation  at  his  own  f,'ood  pleasure  and  by  his  sovereign 
free  grace. 

The  Veda  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  binding  authority.  Its  meaning 
is  determined  by  the  law  books,  the  sacred  i)iographies,  the  sacred  histories. 
The  most  authoritative  are  the  sacred  biographies.  The  greatest  of  Ihe.sc  is 
the  kaniiiyana,  which  .sets  forth  the  glory  of  Sita;  the  other  sacred  biog- 
raphy is  the  Hh.irala,  whi'-h  sets  forth  tiie  glory  of  Krishna  the  Saver,  who 
went  as  nies.senger.  The  Krishna  Vajur-Veda,  and  the  v.orks  of  Kania- 
nujacharya,  the  founder  of  our  religion,  are  especially  venerated.  .Among 
our  chief  sacred  books  are  the  text  and  Tclugu  commentaries  of  the  l)ra- 
niidupanishad,  the  Panch.iralra,  the  Periya  Tiru-Mali,  the  Perumal  Tiru- 
Mali,  and  the  S'ri  Vachana  Hhiishana,  the  masterpiece  of  Pillai  I.okasha- 
raya.  Our  metropolis  is  in  S'ri  Rangoon.  The  Tengalai  form  of  Vaishna- 
vism,  with  which  this  jjaper  deals,  is  widely  prevalent  in  Southern  India, 
while  its  other  division,  called  the  V^adagalai,  which  differs  in  its  doctrine  of 
grace  and  other  particulars,  is  principally  conlined  to  the  North. 


WHY  PROTKSl  ANT   MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA 
SHOULD  UNITK   IN  USING  "  TIEN-CHU"  FOR  GOD. 

Bv  Hknry  Hi.oixJKTT,  D.D.,  Peking,  China. 

First. — The  entire  Christian  Church  would  be  at  one  in  China  as 
regards  the  word  for  God. 

Second. — Protestant  missions  in  China,  Corea  and  Japan  would  be  at 
one  among  themselves  on  this  point.  At  i)resent  there  are  three  ways  of 
representing  the  word  God  in  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese, 
and  large  editions  are  published  with  each.  One  has  used  She)i,  which 
many  Protestants  and  ail  Roman  and  Greek  missionaries  use  for  Spirit  when 
speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Another  uses  Shann-  Ti,  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  after  long  controversy  rejected  as  inconsistent  with  doctrinal  ])urity, 
and  to  which  manj'  Protestant  missionaries  object  on  the  same  ground,  and 
which  the  Greek  Church  does  not  use.  The  third  way  is  to  use  Tien-Chii, 
which  is  used  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  The  variation  is  not  only 
embarrassing  to  Bible  societies,  but  is  a  source  of  serious  difficulty  in  mission 
work. 

Third. — The  experience  of  eighty-live  years  has  proven  that  Shen  is 
insufficient  as  a  translation. 

Fourth. — Christian  cnarity  requires  concession  on  the  part  of  those  who 
use  Shang;-  Ti  to  brethren  who  cannot  conscientiously  use  the  word,  and  have 
adopted  Tii'n-Chii.     ]5etween  the  two  terms  lies  a  deep  doctrinal  difference. 

Cnpyiiglit,  1893,  by  J.  rl.  H. 
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Is  it  safe  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  the  use  of  the  term 
Shaiig-Ti,  which  has  always  been  the  name  of  the  chief  object  of  worship 
in  the  national  cult,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  multitude  of  other  objects  of 
worship,  and  intimately  associated  with  them?  To  this  <{uestion  many  have 
always  given  a  negative  answer. 

Fifth. — This  way  out  of  the  controvert;y,  by  the  use  of  Tien-Chu,  is  not 
new  to  the  thoughts  of  Protestant  missionaries ;  nor  has  it  wanted  the  con- 
sent and  advocacy  of  conspicuous  names  on  both  sides. 

No  word  in  Chinese  language  has  more  of  religious  reverence  attached 
to  it  than  Tien  (Heaven).  To  this  Chit  (Lord)  has  been  added  hy  Chris- 
tianity to  make  it  personal,  and  to  show  that  not  the  creature,  but  the 
Creator  of  all  is  to  be  worshiped.  Thus  Tien  Cliii  will  ever  stan<l  in 
Chinese  as  a  protest  against  nature  worship,  and  significant  of  the  true  G(jd 


THE  DOCTRINE  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  SH.\KERS. 

\\\  Danif.i.  Offoru,  Moi'NT  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Lee  found  the  root  of  sin  to  be  lust.  She  purged  her  spirit.  She 
proclaimed  the  Motherhood  of  God,  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  community  of 
interest,  virginity  of  life,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Pentecostal 
Church  in  America  in  1774.  'I'hus  the  .Shaker  community  is  an  outflow  of 
the  divine  in  man.  The  desires  are  antagonistic  to  the  divine  form  of  soci- 
ety, and  the  natural  man  cannot  attain  that  social  life.  A  community  open 
to  all  can  be  sustained  only  upon  Christ,  upon  the  divine  life.  In  the  divine 
order  not  one  propensity  can  have  place,  though  generation  is  right  in  its 
place  when  not  corrupted. 

Our  organizations  have  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  Christian 
communism.  Equality  has  solved  the  labor  problem.  Poverty  is  abolished ; 
war  done  away.  Having  no  creed,  dogma  or  forms.  Shakers  accept  new 
truth  and  make  improvements  when  imperfections  are  revealed  and  a  better 
way  shown.  We  condemn  none  who  differs.  When  the  worldly  obey  the 
law  of  God  in  nature,  we  shall  have  the  new  earth  and  two  orders.  These 
compri.se  the  natural  order,  for  the  worldly ;  and  the  spiritual  order,  for  tho.«e 
worthy  to  attain  the  resurrection.  .Shakers  are  freed  from  passion,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  our  being  will  free  them  from  disease.  At  present 
earth's  spiritual  horizon  is  illumined  from  above. 

Our  object  is  to  enfold  all  who  would  rise  above  their  propensities  and 
develop  the  superior  life.  Such  have  reached  the  end  of  the  world,  and  are 
ripe  for  harvesting  into  heavenly  garners.  This  divine  life  is  attained  by 
confession  of  sin  before  a  witness  of  Christ-like  life  and  spirit;  l)y  chastity; 
by  community  of  property;  by  debt-paying;  by  peaceableness  and  non- 
resistance;  by  diligence  and  manual  labor;  and  by  equality  between  the 
sexes. 


PART    lOURTH. 


the  several  relkjol's 
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PART   FOURTH. 


THE  DENOMINATIONAL    CONGRESSES. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 

Rv  TiiK  Rkv.  Thomas  RinrEv,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclksiasticai. 
History  in  thk  CIf.nerai.  Tiieologicai.  Seminary.  New  York. 

Deliveied  before  the  P.iriiament  of  Religions,  September  25th. 

When  Augustine,  the  Italian  monk  and  missionary,  sent  out  by  Gregory 
the  Great  to  convert  the  Angles  of  Britain,  reached  the  sphere  of  his  mission 
in  597,  he  found  in  hiding  there  a  regularly  organized  church,  with  its  own 
distinctive  characteristics  and  its  own  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies. 

In  the  year  1215,  the  three  Estates  of  the  realm  of  England  drew  up  at 
Runnymede,  in  defiance  of  the  base  betrayal  of  their  liberties  by  the  king, 
the  Magna  Charta.the  first  article  of- which  reads,  "The  Church  of  England 
shall  be  free,  and  her  rights  and  liberties  respected." 

Three  hundred  years  after,  the  English  Parliament,  following  up  the 
petition  of  convocation  to  tlie  king,  passed  an  act  in  1533,  declaring  that 
"  the  Crown  of  England  was  imperial,  and  the  nation  a  complete  body  in 
itself,  with  full  power  to  give  to  all  manner  of  folk  justice  in  all  cases,  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  temporal,  without  restraint  or  appeal  to  any  foreign  power  or 
potentate:  the  body  spiritual  having  power  when  any  cause  of  the  law 
divine  happened  to  come  into  question  to  declare  and  interpret  by  that  part 
of  the  body  politic  called  the  spiritual,  now  being  usually  called  the  English 

Church, all  doubts,  without  the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior 

power." 

In  complying  with  the  request  to  presen  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
England  before  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  I  have  selected  these  three 
great  critical  epochs  in  her  history  as  best  calculated  to  illustrate  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  within  the  short  time  allotted  me,  the  principles  for  which  the 
English  Church  has  always  contended,  and  on  the  maintenance  of  which  she 
rests  (i)  her  historic  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  faithful  witness  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  teachings  of  the  apostolic  age ;  (2)  her  claim  as  a  national  church 
to  be  the  defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  (3)  her  claim  to  be 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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pniviiluutiiilly   calli'd    tn   be    the    "  liualt-r   ol    lliu    Idcauli ' 
CIiristciulDiii. 

I.  Tin'  hisloriiiil  laini  of  llic  /ui^/is/i  C/imr/i  ii\  a  JaillijHl  -,i<ihicss  oj  the 
traditions  and  leach  in  n  of  the  aposto/ie  iit;i\ 

When  Aiijiustine  lamlcil  in  Hritain  lie  fuiind,  as  I  have  already  said,  an 
ancient  church  existing  there,  in  hidinif  thn)U),'li  the  violence  of  its  enemies. 
It  was  a  church  which  had  already  vindicated  its  claim  to  catholicilv  hv  the 
part  which  it  had  taken  at  the  Council  of  Aries,  in  ^14,  a,i,'ainst  the  schism  of 
the  Donatists;  and  had  received  imperial  recognition  at  the(Jouncil  of  .\riini- 
num  in  359,  wliere  llritish  hishops  were  |)resent,  and  because  of  their  poverty 
had  been  compelled  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  Kmperor  to  eiiable  them  to  reach 
the  council. 

When,  in  the  year  (lO^,  Autjustine  first  came  into  direct  personal  contact 
with  the  Uritish  Church,  he  foun<l  it  differint;  from  the  Uoman  Church  in  its 
time  for  ob.serviny  the  Kaster  festival,  in  its  mode  of  administering;  the  rite  of 
baptism,  in  its  form  of  tonsure,  and  in  consecrating  to  the  Kpiscopate  by  one 
bisho|)  onlv.  None  of  these,  it  will  be  noted,  were  points  of  difference  which 
troubled  the  faith:  they  were,  without  exce|)tion,  (juestions  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  are  all  ca|)able  of  easy  explanation. 

It  may,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  lor  t'ranted  that  when  the  divisions  of  a 
family  come  to  an  open  rui)lure,  the  reasons  given  for  the  breaking  of  the 
bond  of  peace  are  not  a  fair  representation  of  the  matter  at  issue.  It  is 
manifest,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  that  no  one  of  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Hritish  and  Scoto-Celtic  churches  wtis  in  itself  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  regarded  as  a  ground  of  separation.  It  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  either  St.  Peter  or  St.  John  (as  was  maintained  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  the  Council  of  Whitby  in  664)  furnished  an  ecclesiastic  model 
for  cutting  hair.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  argue  that  there  is  anything  beyond 
the  proper  method  and  the  proper  form  essential  to  a  valid  baptism.  While 
it  is  true  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  succession  the  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Nice  requires  three  consecrators,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
validity  of  the  rite  dei)ends  not  upon  the  number  of  consecrators,  but  upon 
the  fact  that  the  grace  conferred  shall  be  conveyed  through  the  channel  of  a 
successor  of  the  apostles.  The  real  (juestion  at  issue  was  not  the  form  of 
tonsure,  nor  the  difference  between  the  new  and  old  way  of  keeping  Kaster, 
nor  the  choice  between  one  or  three  immersions  in  ba|)tism,  or  the  use  of 
chrism  in  connection  with  the  rite ;  nor  the  number  of  consecrators  necessary 
to  a  valid  consecration,  l)ut  the  right  to  differ  in  things,  not  essential,  as 
claimed  by  the  CHiurches  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  apostolic  age  upon  the  one 
side,  and  the  claim  to  absolute  authority  and  confornuty  on  the  other.  This 
the  Church  of  Kngland  has  always  refused  to  acknowledge,  as  opposed  to 
the  practice  and  teaching  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  at  variance  with  the 
liberty  which  Christ  himself  bestowed  upon  the  church,  when,  in  view  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  future,  he  neither  established  a  form  of  polity,  nor  provided 
for  an  unvarying  ritual. 


PROF.  THOMAS  RICKKY,  D.U.,  NKW  YORK. 

"  I  THINK  THIS  PARLIAMENT  OF  RELIGIONS  REl'RKSENTS  ONE  GREAT  IRINCII'LE.  IT  IS  TUB 
PRINCIPLE  THAT  RELIGION  IS  NATURAL  TO  MAN  AS  MAN,  AND  MAKES  THE  HUMAN  RACE  ONE. 
WE  CHRISTIAN  MEN,  THEN,  CAN  HAVE  NO  HESITATION  iN  WELCOMING  HERE  ANV  MAN  WHO  IS 
MADE  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF  HIS  MAKER,  AND  HAS  THE  THIRST  THAT  RELIGION  <.IVES  BURNING  IN 
HIS  HEART.  IT  IS  NOT  FOR  CHRISTIANITY  TO  LAV  AGAIN  THE  FOUNDATION  WHICH  GOD  HIMSELF 
HAS  LAID  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  MEN." 
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II.  T/if  ChiDih  of  I'Uinlniid  lis  the  dtfenJcr  and  maintaincr  of  the 
principle  of  livil and  tc/inioits  (Hnr/y. 

Mr.  (irocti  in  liis  "Milking  of  Knghinit "  li:is  uhscrvud  that  it  was  a 
happy  circumstance  that  the  Council  of  Whitby,  when  the  controversy  came 
to  a  linal  issue,  decided  to  a(h)pt  the  new  and  not  the  old  style  of  keeping 
Kaster.  I  think  so  too.  It  is  /Kschylus,  if  I  rememl)er  rightly  who  in  his  play- 
ing upon  the  word  Helen  s.iys,  "A  providence  rules  in  the  gift  of  a  name." 
If  the  Hritish  Churcli  and  her  sister,  the  Scoto-Celtic  Church,  were  in  the 
good  providence  of  (Jod  separated  for  a  time  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
used  their  time  of  separation  well  for  the  work  given  them  to  do,  it  is  of  faith 
also  to  believe  that  the  fair  faces  of  the  Saxon  children  which  stirred  the 
.sympathies  of  (Jregory  the  Great  in  the  slave  market  at  Rome,  were  in 
the  providence  of  God  of  the  nature  of  a  divine  call  to  open  the  door,  which 
the  violence  of  the  barbarian  had  so  long  closed,  and  to  lead  the  virgin  bride 
into  the  "ivory  palaces." 

Nor  was  it  by  accident  we  may  believe  that  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  educated 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  Greek  schools  which  made  Saint  I'aul  the 
chosen  Apo.stle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  the  man  selected  for  the  work  of  fusing 
a  mere  collection  of  missions  among  a  few  iicattered  tribes  into  a  national 
church,  under  one  head  ;  and  united  together  by  the  points  and  bands  of  a  prop- 
erly arranged  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  (iuizot  in  his  lectures  on 
civilization  tells  us  tlml  it  was  not  Christianity  as  a  moral  influence,  affecting 
the  individual,  but  the  Christian  Church  as  an  organization,  which  saved  the 
world  when  society  was  broken  up  by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians.  So  it 
is  now  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  making  of  England, 
that  it  was  the  Church  of  England  which  first  laid  the  foundations  of  national 
unity  and  paved  the  way  for  uniting  the  Heptarchy  into  a  solidarity  under  one 
head.  What  Augu.stine  failed  to  do,  Theodore  accomplished ;  and  he  accom- 
plished it  without  any  compromise  of  principle,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  Then,  as  now,  the  Church  of  England  was  afflicted  with  a  disease 
which  may,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  word,  be  called  the  Roman  itch.  When 
Wilfred  of  York  refused  (as  bishops  now-a-days  are  also  prone  to  do)  to  con- 
sent to  the  division  of  his  vast  diocese,  and  made  the  new  condition  of  things 
a  ground  of  excuse  for  an  appeal  to  Rome,  Theodore  refused  to  obey  the 
summons  to  leave  the  country  and  attend  a  Council  at  Constantinople.  He 
set  at  naught  the  anathema  against  any  one  who  should  resist  the  decree  for 
the  reinstating  of  Wilfred.  As  Theodore  refused  to  acknowledge  the  undue 
influence  of  authority  from  without,  so  also  he  sought  to  harmonize  into  one 
the  conflicting  elements  within.  He  took  occasion  to  unite  together  the 
Roman  and  the  Hritish  lines  of  succession,  by  making  the  saintly  Chad 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  as  a  reward  for  his  meekness,  in  not  turning  his  previous 
ordination  into  a  bone  of  contention  ;  and  accepting  the  more  canonical  ordi- 
nation of  the  Nicene  canon,  to  make  surety  more  sure.  The  ground  taken 
by  Theodore  in  the  matter  was  sustained  by  the  Council  of  Clovesham  in  74'/, 
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whicli,  when  Oiithhert,  Arclihisliop  of  riiiilerhiiiy,  proposcil  to  refer  difficult 
questions  to  tilt:  Itisiinp  of  Roiiic,  icfiisi'il  to  ('iitn|)i'()inisu  the  <li^nity  of  ijiuir 
cluncli,  uiul  tli-cliii'cd  tlic  AiTlil)i.siio|i  of  Ciiitciiiury  to  lie  its  siipiciiic  licad. 
The  action  of  tlic  Council  was  one  which  hud  already  been  taken  hy  the  North 
African  Church,  and  the  Churches  of  Capjjndocia,  (lalalia  and  liithynia, 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  excoinniunicatioi)  of  Stephen,  when  he 
insisted  upon  making  tlie  law  of  the  Roman  Church  the  rule  of  the  Church 
Universal  in  the  matter  of  baptism.  .St.  Cyprian  in  Africa,  as  well  as  Fir- 
milian  of  C^esarea  in  Cappadocia,  maintained  the  independence -of  the 
churches  of  North  Africa  and  Cappadocia.  lie  is  truly  the  schiniastic,  Fir- 
milian  .said,  who  by  his  act  of  excommunication  has  cut  himself  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

But  it  is  to  Runnymede  and  to  the  events  connected  with  the  passing 
of  the  Magna  Charta,  we  must  turn  for  the  most  noteworthy  illustration  of 
the  Knglish  Church  as  the  defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  John,  the 
Ivtsest  king  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England,  was  guilty  of  the 
double  sin  of  betraying,  for  his  own  personal  aggrandizement,  both  the  civil 
and  religious  liberty  of  the  peo[)le  of  England.  When  he  failed  to  have  his 
own  creature  ajjpointed  to  the  throne  of  Canterbury,  he  compromised  with 
Innocent  the  Third,  and  in  order  to  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  he  consented 
to  hold  his  crown  and  kingdom  as  a  tief  of  the  Roman  See.  'i'he  answer  of  the 
English  Church  people,  headed  by  Stephen  l.angton,  was  in  effect :  "  No 
Italian  priest  shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions." 

III.  '/Vie  Church  of  England  as  piovideiitially  called  to  be  the  *^  healer 
of  the  breach  "for  a  divided  Christendom. 

There  is  one  great  principle  vvhich  the  Parliament  of  Religions  repre- 
sents,— Religion  is  natural  to  man  as  man. 

Christianity  does  not  seek  to  lay  anew  the  fcundations  of  religion  in 
the  soul  of  man.  As  the  Master  came  not  to  do  Lis  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
his  Father  who  sent  him,  so  it  is  the  work  of  the  church  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  supplement,  restore,  correct  and  renew,  the  law  at  the  first  written  on  the 
heart.  And  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  church,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Master,  to  reverence  the  image  of  his  maker  in  every  man,  and  to  seek,  by 
the  aid  ot  divine  grace,  to  rene^'  and  restore  it,  it  is  no  less  her  duty  in 
ministering  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  acknowledge,  not  only  that  their 
metes  and  bounds  are  appointed  them  of  God,  but  that  the  varied  gifts  also 
which  have  been  given  to  them  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  determine  for  each 
the  mission  assigned  to  it  in  the  scheme  of  divine  providence.  Who  so 
blind  as  not  to  recognize  the  claim  of  ancient  Kgvpt  to  be  the  oldest  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Who  that  has  ever  read  the  charming 
story  of  Herodotus  is  not  grateful  to  the  father  of  history  for  tracing  back 
the  stream  of  civilization  to  its  proper  source  ?  Where  was  there  ever  a 
people  so  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts  as  the  ancient  Greeks?  Who 
would  refuse  to  Alexander  of  Macedonthe  name  of  Great,  not  because  he 
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iivi'rciuiu;  liv  llic  swunl,  Iml  lu'iiiusc  lie  iiiliddiiccil  ;iiiiiiiii{  llic  l);\rl)iiric  rncuH 
he  ciiiii|iiL'i'tJil  tliu  (jruuk  i'lcM  ii(  the  titv  ,'  Who  wmilil  mli  llic  Uiiiuaii  of 
Ills  )<ti'i)ii^'  sense  of  iliitv,  ".stern  il:iiii;litei  nl  the  Miiee  nl  (mi(I,"iii  refuse  tii 
acknowled^'e  thai  w<iii(li'i>iis  >{ifl  ol  iinu'tical  iuhniiiistiatimi  which  niiulc 
i^rcut  Koine,  the  niotlicr  (if  cities,  tlic  cunter  of  the  civili/.ed  wmld  ?  Iliit  it 
was  nut  to  K^ypt,  Ktt^>"K  wi^''ii"y  ii|"»)  I'lc  river  she  worshiped  as  (iod, 
and  musing  in  silence  u|>on  the  awful  mystery  of  iieinx  ;  nor  to  (jrcece, 
with  its  intense  love  nf  beauty  and  its  miHurpasscd  power  of  logical  analy- 
sis ;  nor  to  Rome,  with  its  practical  wisdom  and  its  power  of  material  con- 
i|iiest,  to  which  the  sovereign  I)is|)oser  of  events  has  x'ven  in  our  day  the 
foremost  place  in  the  march  of  progress  and  the  advance  of  Christian  civil- 
ization. 'I'he  Christian  world  owes  a  delit  to  (ireek  and  Roman  Christian- 
ity which  it  can  never  repay.  We  can  never  allow  ourselves  t(»  for>,'et  that 
the  six  ecumenical  councils  mark  the  epoch  of  (Ireek  ascendency  liefore 
the  decline  of  the  Grieco- Roman  empire. 

To  Koine  and  to  the  Holy  Roman  Kinpire,  in  like  manner,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to-day  owes  a  debt  which  it  can  never  repav.  We  can  never 
forget — we  never  want  to  lor^et  — that  the  Internal  City,  ki'<>»i><I  t'>  <l"st 
l>eneath  the  heel  of  the  barbarians,  rose  like  the  pliienix  anew  from  its  asiies, 
transformed  and  renewed,  to  be  the  head  of  the  empire  which  saved  the 
world  from  ruin,  and  fashioned  it  anew  into  a.  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  the 
transforming  power  of  a  new  life. 

Kut  if  such  memories  are  sacred  to  us — and  surelv  never  more  sacred 
than  now,  when  we  have  among  us  representatives  of  the  two  great  historic 
churches  which  have  so  nobly  fullilled  their  mission  in  the  past  we  cannot, 
as  a  nation,  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  it  was  the  new  life  which  the 
Cerinanic  peoples  brought  with  them,  as  they  poured  into  the  ancient  seats  of 
the  world's  civilization,  which  gave  new  vigor  to  the  paralyzed  limbs  and 
(|uickened  into  new  warmth  the  feeble  pulsations  of  the  exhausted  heart  of 
a  dying  world. 

While  the  Huns  and  Vandals  were  used  by  God  for  a  besoiji  of  destruc- 
tion, the  Gothic  races  settled  down  amid  the  nations  which  they  con<|uered, 
and  gave  them  more  than  they  received,  wherever  they  fixed  their  habita- 
tions. Three  things,  more  especially,  the  n#)dern  world  owes  to  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  :  1st.  We  owe  to  them  that  strong  sense  of  |)ersonal  freedom 
which  is  the  most  notable  feature  of  modern,  when  contrasted  with  ancient, 
civilization.  2d.  We  owe  to  Ihein  the  respect  for  woman  and  the  love  of 
home  which  make  marriage  among  us  to  be  an  honorable  estate.  3d.  We 
owe  to  the  Germanic  races,  and  more  especially  to  ihe  Saxon  race,  the 
Witenagemote  and  parliamentary  representation. 

Nowhere,  not  even  in  Germany  to-day,  can  the  elements  introduced  by 
the  Germanic  peoples  into  modern  civilization  be  found  to  live  and  flourish 
as  they  do  in  England  to-day.  Where  is  personal  freedom  so  free  as  in 
England  ?     Where   are    the    rights  of   the    individual   so    protected    and 
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secured  ?  If  the  Cliurch  of  Kntjland  lias  never  by  any  act  of  lier  own  recog- 
nized the  name  of  I'rotc.stant,  it  is  because  the  maxim  ciijiis  regio  est,  illins 
rehiiio  est,  has  ever  i)ecn  a  cherished  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  of  her 
national  life  ;  but  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  she  has  not  been  forced,  as  on  the 
continent  of  Kuro|)e,  to  substitute  the  civil  ruler  for  the  bishop  as  head  of 
the  church,  liefore  the  Diet  of  Spires,  the  Church  of  England  in  her  acts 
of  I'rovisors  and  I'ra-munire  resisted  the  claims  of  any  foreign  temporal  or 
spiritual  jjowcr  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  her  national  life.  Her  Mnglish 
I'lible  and  her  Hook  of  Common  I'rayer  bear  witness  to  her  recognition  of 
tiie  fact,  that  in  the  providence  of  God  the  time  had  come  for  her 
children  to  be  no  longer  treated  as  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  to  act  as  mere 
spectators  at  a  religious  drama,  but  are  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  i)art  in  the 
action,  which  as  grown  men  thev  are  now  able  to  understand. 

Now'. ere  in  all  the  world  is  the  priesthood  such  a  moral  power  as  it  is 
in  England  to-day  ;  and  it  is  a  moral  power  because  the  clergy  in  their 
homes  and  the  sanctity  of  their  domestic  life  are  not  only  "  tlie  light  of  the 
world,''  but  are  as  fertilizing  "salt  "  scattered  abroad  upon  the  barren  earth. 

The  Church  of  Knglaiul  in  her  relation  to  the  state  has  kept  before  the 
minds  of  men  the  fact,  that  the  magistrate  on  the  bench  is,  in  his  own 
spiiere,  just  as  divine  as  the  priest  at  the  altar  ;  and  that  society  is  at  its 
best  estate  when  church  and  state  recognize  each  other  as  necessary  to  a 
pro])erlv  constituted  social  state.  There  is  an  absolutism  of  the  stale  which 
is  just  as  despotic,  it  is  never  to  lie  forgotten,  as  the  absolutism  of  the  church  ; 
each  is  necessary  to  the  other's  well-being,  and  it  is  only  by  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  support  that  the  social  fabric  in  all  its  varied  relations,  natural  and 
supernatural,  can  be  sustained.  The  family,  tlii;  church,  and  the  state — these 
are  the  three  fundamental  institutions  on  which  the  well-being  of  human 
societv  <lepciids  ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Cluircl!  of  England  that  she 
leaches  liei  children  to  give  to  each  the  honor  which  rightly  belongs  to  it  as 
ordained  bv  God.  H(uiiul  to  the  past  by  an  unbroken  link  of  succession 
from  the  apostles,  in  svm|)athy  with  the  present  by  her  relation  to  the  races 
to  which  the  future  destiny  of  the  world  is  for  the  time  being  committed, 
indebted  to  the  Greek  Church  for  the  formulating  of  the  faith,  and  to  the 
Latin  for  her  gift  of  order  and  administration,  the  Church  of  England  may 
surelv  recognize  in  this  ordering  of  divine  |)rovidence  a  providential  call  to 
be  las  she  alone  can  lie)  "the  healer  of  the  breach,"  in  the  midst  of  a 
divided  and  ilistracted  Christendom. 


THE  ADVENT  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 


The  Advent  Christian  Church,  representing  the  branch  of  Adventists, 
known  as  tlie  "Advent  Christian  Association  and  General  Conference  of 
America,"  assemijied  in  Hall  VII  at  lo  o'clock  a.m.  on  Se|iteml)ur  14,  iSq?. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Kev.  D'.  K.  Manstiekl,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Rev.  K.  R.  Stocki'.i.in,  of  Boston,  editor  of  The  World's  Crisis,  whose 
message  to  the  Congress  was  as  follows : 

"  I  profoundly  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you.  My  conhdence  in  the 
code  of  inspired  truths,  v/hich  we  represent,  is  unabated  nwX  unlimilfd.  Our 
viewa  are /ii/i/ica/.  Our  cause  is  of  iind.  Our  position  is  imprcjinnlile  ;  it 
will  stand  the  tests  of  all  assaults,  and  the  shock  of  dissolving  worlds. 
Hoping  the  great  occasion  will  be  gloriously  successful,  I  ana  your  brother 
in  Christ,  weary,  but  not  discouraged." 

The  chairman  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  :  As  chairman  of  the 
local  committee,  it  becomes  my  happy  privilege  to  announce  the  opening  of 
this  congress  in  connection  with  tiie  World's  first  Parliament  of  Religions. 
The  eyes  of  the  religious  world  are  turned  toward  this  great  and  important 
occasion.  The  final  outcome  of  it  all  will  be  watched  by  them,  and  the 
event  is  destined  to  stand  upon  the  pages  of  history  as  the  greatest  of  the 
century.  Have  we  not  all  longed  for  such  a  day  as  this,  when  believers 
from  every  sect,  and  from  every  land,  could  meet  in  one  vast  body,  and  in 
friendly  relations  give  to  the  world  a  reason  of  tiieir  hope  ?  We  shall 
endeavor  to  place  our  people  in  a  true  lii,'ht  before  this  great  Parliament, 
and  before  the  world.  Our  denominatjon  has  a  historv  peculiar  to  itself ; 
and  although  we  cannot  boast  of  age  or  numbers,  an  open  I5il)le  and  a  stu- 
dious and  spiritual  people  furnish  us  an  impregnable  tower  of  strength.  We 
are  not  wanting  in  richness  of  theme  or  theory,  and  surely  we  have  both 
men  and  women  second  to  none  in  elofjuence  and  native  talent.  Let  the 
good  news  sound  out  to  tiie  "  regions  beyond  "  that  the  Christian  people 
still  stand  on  the  solid  rock  which  cannot  be  shaken.  And  may  this  little 
branch  which  we  represent  here  to-day,  so  deport  themselves  that  our  cause 
shall  be  commanded  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  the  good  news  of  our 
Lord's  return  be  carried  to  earth's  remotest  bounds,  and  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  men,  and  the 
long  absent  King  of  Glory  return. 

A  paper  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  joint  committee  giving  briefly 
the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church,  was  placed  on  hie 
with  the  "  presentation  papers  "  of  that  church.  Seven  carefully  prepared 
papers,  setting  forth  the  distinctive  faith  of  this  church,  were  delivered  by 
the  respective  authors,  in  the  following  order : 

I.  Presentation  Paper,  Basis  of  Faith,  by  the  Rev.  Warren  J.  Hobbs, 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.;  II.  The  Kingdom  of  God.ljy  the  Rev.  James  \V.  Davis, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  III.  Conditional  Immortality,  by  the  Rev.  Miles  Grant, 
Boston,  Mass.;  IV.  The  Resurrection,  by  the  Rev.  A.  \V.  Sibley,  Haverhill, 
.Mass.;  V.  Extinction  of   Evil,  i)y  the    Rev.  Wm.  Shelden,  Brodhead,  Wis.; 

VI.  Restitution   -I'aradise,   i)y  the   Rev.  Elvira  S.  Mansfield,  Chicago,  111.; 

VII.  I'roximity,  l)y  the  Rev.  Asaph  J.  Wheeler,  Concord,  N.  II. 

By  unanimous  vote  provision  was  made  for  the  publication  of  'he  essays 
in  full,  through  the  Eastern  Advent  Christian    Publication  Society,  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  papers  by  the  Rev.  Miles  (iraiit, 
of  Boston,  on  "  Conditional  Immortality." 

The  term,  conditional  immortality,  is  used  to  express  a  belief  that  onlv 
holy  persons  will  live  eternally.  Edward  White  declares  that  "  it  is  the  one 
form  of  evangelical  faith  which  seems  likely  to  win  the  sympathyof  modem 
l"!urope  ;"  and  he  gives  a  long  list  of  distinguished  scholars,  including  the 
iJean  of  I'eterborough,  Prof.  Sabatier,  Dr.  Bushnell  and  I'rof.  Scliultz,  who 
have  accepted  it. 

Science  declares  on  the  subject  that  from  our  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  immortalitv  of  the  personal 
consciousness,  for  there  is  no  consciousness  without  a  brain  whereby  to  think. 

What  does  the  Bible  say  upon  the  subject  ?  Olshausen  declares  that 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  name,  are  alike 
unknown  to  the  entire  Bible."  It  is  a  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  Bible  is 
the  word,  soul,  (lualilied  by  the  words  immortal,  everlasting,  eternal,  or  any 
equivalent  words  ;  and  tlie  same  is  true  of  the  word,  spirit,  when  applied  to 
man.  But  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  future  existence  bevond  what  is 
revealed  by  the  .Most  High  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  .\11  el.se  is  mere 
guesswork. 

We  call  to  witness  some  Biblical  passages:  (i)Gen.  ii.  17  ;  v.  5.  Adam 
was  punished  for  his  sin  by  death.  (2)  The  word,  soul,  in  the  Bilile  is 
the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words  and  one  Greek  word,  the  chief 
Hebrew  word  being  ncf'hesli.  This  latter  term  has  three  meanings, 
(a)  life,  (b)  living  creature,  (c)  desire.  A  careful  study  of  the  passage 
proves  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  soul  to  exist  without  an  organic  material 
bodv,  and  t'.at  it  is  imjxissible  to  have  an  immortal  soul  without  an  immor- 
tal body.  {i)  Passages  like  Eccles.  ix.  5  ;  I's.  vi.  5  ;  I  Cor.  xv.  16,  18 
indicate  that  personal  consciousness  is  not  immortal.  When  life  departs 
from  a  body  all  consciousness  and  intelligence  cease. 

Immortality,  then,  is  not  a  natural  endowment.  Is  it  a  conditional 
gift?  The  Bible  answers:  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death;  but  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life."  The  Bible  teaches  most  |)lainlv  that  only  holy  ones 
can  have  eternal  life.  Rev.  v.  13;  I's.  clxv.  20;  Matt.  vii.  13,  14;  2 
Thess.  i.  8,  0;  Rev.  ii.  22,  etc.  .\fter  a  careful  stutly  of  the  Bible  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  it  uniformly  teaches  that 
only  the  righteous  will  live  eternally,  and  the  necessary  c<inclusion  is  that 
conditional  immortality  is  a  Bible  doctrine. 
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This  cluirch  is  llie  oldest  and  largest  reiigitms  orgaiiiitation  among  tiie 
neg'oes.  It  originated  on  account  of  tiie  ill-treatment  of  the  negro  niemhers 
of  St.  (jeorge's  M.  E,  Church  in  I'hiladelphia  hy  the  wliite  members  in  the 
years  1785-1787.  After  some  years  of  nominal  connection  with  the  church 
certain  colored  members  called  a  convention  of  all  persons  and  churches 
having  grievances  on  account  of  ill-treatment  in  the  M.  K.  Church  ;  it  was 
held  in  1816,  and  the  outcome  was  an  independent  organization  adopting 
the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  M.  K.  Church  except  the  presiding  eldership. 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  conferences  were  formed  and  Richard  Alien 
was  elected  Uishop.  Thus  began  the  African  M.  E.  Church,  which  now 
numbers  12  bishops,  4,125  ministers,  497,327  members,  4,150  churches; 
pays  #682,421  for  pastors'  support,  an  average  of  $141.19  per  man,  and 
values  its  property  at  $8,001,200.  Under  its  direction  are  five  universities, 
five  colleges,  one  theological  seminary  and  twenty-eight  academies,  high 
schools  and  secondary  or  industrial  schools. 

In  the  Parliament  of  Religions  this  church  was  represented  by  a  long 
list  of  members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and  its  representatives.  Bishops 
Pavne  and  Arnett,  presided  over  two  sessions  of  the  Parliament.  Preceding 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  congress  of  the  church,  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  a  Missionary  Congress  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  September  iQth,  continuing  till  Thursday  the  2lst.  Addresses 
and  responses  were  given  by  Right  Rev.  J.  A.  Handy,  D.D.,  and  President 
Bonney,  Rev.  W.  B.  Derrick,  D.D.,  superintendent  of  missions.  Right  Rev. 
])rs.  llalsey, Turner,  Arnett, Grant;  by  Drs.  Lampkin,  Williams,  Heard,  Hen- 
derson and  others.  On  the  closing  diiy  a  reception  was  held  in  the  Bethel 
A.  .\I.  E.  Church,  jiresided  over  by  Bisho])  Wayman,  at  which  addre.sses  and 
resi)onses  were  tlelivered  by  Drs.  Thomas,  Graham,  Armstrong,  Collett, 
Mayor  Harrison,  >)f  Chicago,  Messrs.  Moore,  Williams  and  Gibson. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Congress  convened  in  the 
Hall  of  Washington,  September  22,  1893,  Bishop  Daniel  A.  Payne  presiding. 
After  introductory  and  congratulatory  addresses  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney, 
Prince  Wolkonsky,  of  Russia,  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  Rev.  I^.  P. 
Mercer,  of  Chicago,  and  response  by  Bishop  Payne,  the  regular  exercises  of 
the  Congress  began  with  a  "  Hymn  "  composed  by  Bishop  Payne,  and  an 
address  on  the  "Origin,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  African  Methodist 
Church,"  by  Bishop  J.  A.  Handy,  D.D.  Addresses  followed  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Episcopacy  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church," 
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by  Rev.  J.  C  Emlnv,  l).D.;  "The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Sunday 
School  Work,"  by  C.  S.  Smith,  M.D.,  D.D.;  "  Tlie  Heroes  Uefore  the  War," 
by  15isli(i|)  H.  M.  Turner,  I  ).l).,  I.I..D.;  "  Tiie  Heroines  c»f  Metliodisin 
ISefure  the  War,"  by  Hisiiop  W.  J.  Caines,  D.D.;  "  The  Religious  Press:  Its 
I'owerand  Influence,"  by  Rev.  II.  T.  Johnson,  A..M.,  D.I).,  Ph.D.;  "The 
Literature  and  .Vuthors  of  the  .African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  by 
Rev.  I,.  J.  Coppin,  D.I).;  "  Watchman,  What  of  the  Night  ?  "  by  Bishop  T. 
.M.  D.  Ward,  D.D.;  I'oem,  "America  and  the  Future  Races,"  by  J.  Madison 
Hell;  "  What  are  the  Demands  of  the  Hour,  both  in  our  Ministry  and  in 
our  Church  ?  "  by  Hishop  H.  T.  Tanner,  D.D.;  "Relation  of  the  I'ulpit  to 
the  Pew,"  by  Rev.  John  .M.  Henderson  ;  "  The  Future  Clnirch,"  by  Rev.  A. 
M.  Green,  D.D.,  A.M.;  "  Prisons  and  Prison  Reforms  ;  Have  we  Done  our 
Duty  to  the  Negro  Prisoners  ?  "  by  Rev.  W.  H.  .Mixon,  P.E.;  "Our  Girls; 
their  Responsibilities  and  their  Possibilities,"  by  Miss  Hattie  Q.  Brown,  M.  S.; 
"A  Woman's  Observations  on  Four  Continents,"  by  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith; 
"  Women's  Education,  Organization  and  Denominational  Cooperation 
Essential  to  the  Redemption  and  Elevation  of  the  Race,"  by  Anna  J.  Cooper, 
A.M.;  "  Our  Women  and  their  Work,"  by  Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Coppin,  .'\..M.;"The 
Women  of  the  East,"  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Mountford  ;  "  The  Relation  of  the  Home 
to  Christian  Temperance,"  by  Mrs.  S.J.  Early;"  Elementary  Education  :  How 
may  it  best  be  promoted  to  Meet  the  Wants  of  the  Negro  in  the  Rural  Dis- 
tricts ?  "  by  Mrs.  Landonia  Williams  ;  "  The  Pioneer  Builders,"  by  Bishop  A. 
Grant,  D.D.; "  The  Genesis  of  the  Work  of  Christian  Education  by  the  A.M.E. 
Church,"  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Johnson^  D.D.;  "  The  Broadest  Facilities  for  Higher 
Education  The  Duty  of  the  Church,"  by  S.  T.  Mitchell,  A.  .M.,  EL.D.; 
"The  Nornial  School  :  its  Relation  to  the  Future  Teacher,"  by  W.  H.  Coun- 
cil, A.M.;  '  t!hristian  Coilperation  Essential  to  Race  I'".levation,"  by  Prof. 
II.  T.  Keabng,  A.M.;  -'The  Ideal  in  Education,"  by  B.  W.  Arnett,  Jr.,  B.A.; 
"Ought  the  American  Negro  to  Study  the  Classics?  If  so,  Why?"  by  J.  W. 
Morris,  A.M.,  I,I,.B.;  "The  Church  and  Temperance  Reform,  and  especially 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  Schools  and  Colleges,"  by  J.  R.  Scott, 
B.D.;  "The  Obligation  of  the  Church  in  the  Relation  to  the  .Social  Condi- 
tion of  the  People  ;  especially  as  it  relates  to  Chilil  Training  and  Home  Cul- 
ture," by  Rev.  J.  1 1.  Jones,  A.M.,  B.D.;  "The  place  of  Richard  Allen  in 
History,  by  Hon.  Fred.  I'ouglas,  LL.D.;  "  Our  Country's  Defenders  in 
Camp,  at  Sea,  in  School,  and  in  Prison  ;  What  can  we  do  ff)r  them  ?"  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  YeociUTi,  D.D.;  "What  can  the  Church  do  toward  Securing 
Land  for  the  landless,  and  Homes  'or  the  Homeless?"  by  Hon.  I.  T. 
Montgomery;  "The  Possible  and  Prol-.ijle  Relation  of  the  American  Negro 
to  the  African  Continent  from  a  Christian  Standpoint,"  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Hen- 
derson, D.D.;  ".The  True  Relation  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Slate  and  Society,'' 
by  Rev.  James  .M.  Townsend,  D.D.;  "  The  Place  and  Power  of  Lay 
Agency  in 'the  Church,"  by  Bishop  M.  B.  Salter,  D.D.;  "The  Theological 
Seminary ;  Its  Place  in  the  Education  of  the  Negro,"  by  Rev.  John  G.  Mitchell, 
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A.M.,  D.D.;  "  The  Distinctive  Features  of  our  Theology  ;  What  has  been 
their  Modifying  Influences  upon  otlier  Denominations  ?"  by  Thomas  H. 
Jackson,  D.D.;  "  The  Music  of  Our  Fathers  :  lis  Use  and  Abuse,"  by  Rev. 
Evans  Tyree  ;  "  The  Financial  Department  of  A.  M.  E.  Church  ;  Its  Organ- 
ization and  Development,"  by  Rev.  J.  II.  Armstrong,  D.D.;  "The  A.  M.E. 
Church  in  the  West  Indies,"  by  Rev.  Jno.  Hurst;  "Church  Extension; 
What  can  we  do  to  help  our  needy  Churches  ?"  l)y  C.  T.  Shaffer,  M.D.,  D.D.; 
Address,  by  Rev.  D.  A.  (iraham  ;  "An  Intelligent  Ministry  and  a  Benevo- 
lent Pew,  the  generating  Power  of  Reform,"  by  Prof.  J.  P.  .Shorter,  A.M., 
LL.D.; "  The  Demands  of  an  Industrial  Education  upon  our  Young  men,"  by 
Prof.  J.  R.  Hawkins  ;  "  The  Superiority  of  the  Christian  Education  to  the 
Grecian  Education,"  by  Prof.  St.  George  Richardson ;  "  What  has  been  the 
Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Financial  Progress  of  the  Negro  in  Georgia  since 
the  War  ?"  by  Rev,  E.  W.  Lee  ;  "The  Mission  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  to 
the  Darker  Races,"  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Derrick,  D.D.;  Poem-  "  The  Bond- 
man's Triumphant  Song,"  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Whitman;  "The  Outlook  from 
the  io6th  Milestone,"  by  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett,  D.D. 


THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCHES. 
By  Rkv.  Gi:ur(;k  C.  Lorimkr,  D.I).,  ok  Hoston, 

Delivered  before  the  Congress  of  Religions  Septeml)or  27. 

Greatness  is  not  to  be  determined  by  built  or  by  numbers,  but  rather  by 
aim,  ambition  and  achievement.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that  the  merit 
and  meaninjj,  or  the  place  and  power  of  a  religious  body  in  the  world,  can 
be  ad'^quately  determineil  i)y  its  size  and  girtli.  During  these  memorable 
gatherings  several  denominations  have  been  heard  whose  deserved  renown 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  numbers.  And  certainly  the  Baptists  cannot 
advance  a  claim  to  recognition  in  this  Parliament  grounded  in  the  immensity 
of  their  fraternity.    Their  hosts  are  neither  huge  nor  overwhelming. 

At  the  most,  their  regular  enrolled  army,  the  wide  world  over,  is  only 
something  more  than  4,000,000  strong,  with  a  jKissibie  7,000,000  to  10,000,000 
of  sympathetic  followers.  If,  then,  they  have  not  justified  their  existence  by 
things  attempted  and  attained,  and  if  what  lliey  represent  is  not  intrinsically 
precious  to  the  race,  they  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  being  here  to-day,  nor 
indeed  for  being  anywhere.  They  must,  therefore,  be  judged,  if  judged  at 
all,  by  the  richness  and  fertility  of  their  possessions,  and  not  by  the  extent 
of  their  borders. 

-  That  the  Baptists  are  among  the  oldest  of  the  non-liturgical  and  non- 
prelatical  branches  of  Christ's  Church,  and  more  than  likely  are  in  reality 
the  oldest,  is  generally  conceded  and  grows  more  certain  with  the  progress 
of-  scholarly  investigation.  It  is,  however,  to  be  admitted  that  their  origin 
is  obscure.  The  beginnings  of  some  of  the  post-Reformation  denominations 
are  easily  determined  and  are  marked  by  national  upheavals  and  crises ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Baptists,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
belong  to  the  pre-Reformation  period  and  are  identical  with  the  anti-ecclesias- 
tical thought,  feeling  and  aspiration  which  steadily  flowed  through  the 
middle  ages  as  the  gulf  stream  penetrates  and  courses  through  the  Atlantic. 

The  Baptists  from  the  beginning  and  through  all  the  centuries  have 
stood  for  individuality  in  the  religious  life  ;  for  the  enlargement  and  eman- 
cipation of  the  individual,  for  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  for  the  autonomy  and  authority  of  the  individual.  To  them  there 
are  two  great  factors  in  religion,  the  Creator  and  the  creature ;  the  former 
comprehending  all  that  is  supernatural,  the  latter  including  all  that  is  nat- 
ural ;  the  first  being  absolutely  sovereign  and  supreme  over  the  second,  but 
the  second  in  its  individuality  being  supreme  over  self  as  far  as  every  other 
fellow-creature  is  concerned. 

They  believe  that  Christianity,  like  the  Sabbath,  was  made  for  man,  not 
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man  for  C'liiistianitv  ;  miide  not,  of  couise,  for  liini  to  ii,'norc,  pervert  or 
ilestroy,  Imt  for  liini  to  rL'S|n'it,  preserve  and  lionor  ;  and  not  made  to  effuLX' 
his  personality,  enslave  liis  reason,  circumscril)c  liis  intelii^'ence  and  sul)vert 
liis  conseionce,  luit  for  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  and  resources  of 
his  beini,'  and  for  the  deliverance  of  his  soul  from  s|)iritual  slavery  of  eveiy 
kind. 

The  ISaptisIs  believe  (hat  man's  supreme  allewinnce,  so  far  as  earthly 
powers  are  concerned,  is  not  to  the  church,  liut  to  himself,  to  his  own  reason 
and  conscience,  to  his  own  diijnity  and  destiny.  As  all  societies,  whether 
secular  or  spiritual,  are  hut  agijregalions  of  beings  like  himself,  how  can 
the  aggregates,  taken  together,  be  more  important  or  more  sacred  than  the 
units  of  which  they  are  composed  ? 

The  Baptists  admit  that  there  is  a  place  f<tr  clmrches  in  the  Christian 
economy ;  l>ut  they  insist  that  they  are  not  fur  the  suppression  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  for  his  unfolding  and  perfection.  Organized  and  visible  churches 
are  means  to  an  end  ;  they  are  not  themselves  the  end.  They  are  temporal, 
but  man  is  eternal  ;  hence  they  shall  at  last  decay  and  disappear,  whether 
gorgeous  ecclesiastical  monarchies  or  modest  democracies  —but  man  is 
imnKjrtal.  'I'his  is  the'  lia|)tist  iilea,  and  he  is  persuadeil  that  it  is  the  idea 
of  the  New  Testament.  God  was  incarnate,  not  in  humanity  at  large,  but 
exclusively  in  the  man,  Jesus,  to  teach  that  in  coming  to  dwell  in  his  chil- 
dren by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  does  not  aliidc  in  them  as  a  whole  without 
taking  up  his  abode  in  each  separate  child.  "  Ve  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  "  was  aflfirmed  of  every  Christian  as  well  as  of  a  numerous  com- 
munion. And  it  is  written  that  "  Christ  is  the  head  of  every  man  "  as  well 
as  being  "  tiie  head  of  his  boily,  the  church."  So,  likewise,  "every  man 
must  render  an  account  of  himself  to  God,"  and,  to  emphasize  more  fully 
the  place  of  individuality  in  religion,  it  is  written  that  Jesus  "tasted  death 
for  every  creature." 

It  was  belief  in  these  scripture  representations  that  led  the  Anabaptists 
to  teach  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  every  Christian  has  in  himself  a  divine 
guide  whom  he  must  follow  at  any  cost.  'I'hese  sturdy  men  were  more  than 
satisfied  to  sacrifice  and  suffer  for  man,  that  the  individual,  instead  of  beccnii- 
ing  unconscious  in  God,  might  become  fully  conscious  of  tlie  perfection  of 
God  in  the  indiviilual. 

This  is  very  apparent  in  their  loyally  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
supreme  authority  in  personal  faith  and  moral  conduct.  They  are  people  of 
one  book,  one  that  is  "  tjuite  suthciently  called,"  as  Heine  has  it,  "The 
Hook."  Nature,  they  concede,  has  manifold  disclosures  of  the  Infinite,  and 
they  are  far  from  indifferent  to  its  teachings,  whether  embodied  in  science 
or  in  the  unvarying  and  harmonious  operation  of  its  laws.  They  recognize 
reason  also  as  related  to  belief  and  practice  ;  not,  however,  as  in  itself,  an 
original  revelation,  but  as  the  subject  and  interpreter  ot  all  revelations, 
whether  they  proceed  from  without  or  are  due  to  the  illuminating  ministra- 
tions of  the  Comforter  within. 
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But  for  all  the  important  purposes  of  ruliKious  tiiiiui,'lit  and  life,  the 
Bible  is  their  ultimate  guide,  as,  in  addition  to  its  own  messages,  it  furnishes 
a  criterion  by  which  the  messaKcs  from  other  sources  may  he  judged.  The 
Baptists  have  never  formally  acknowletlged  the  binding  obligation  of  creeds. 
Their  confessions,  from  that  of  1527  to  the  one  of  most  recent  date,  that 
called  the  New  Hampshire,  including  Smyth's,  161 1,  and  the  London  confes- 
sion, 1646,  were  not  promulgated  to  secure  uniformity  of  belief  nor  as  stand- 
ards to  which  subscription  is  imperative  ;  but  rather  as  defenses  and  apol- 
ogies forced  from  them  by  the  abuse  and  calumnies  of  enemies,  or  as  succinct 
and  convenient  expositions  of  their  opiniims. 

'I'hese  symbols  all  have  their  value  as  religious  literature,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  tinal  statements  of  t'ruth,  nor  are  they  endued  with  any  coer- 
cive power.  No  documents  of  this  kind  are  permitted  by  the  Baptists  to 
rival  in  authority  the  Sacre<l  Writings,  nor  to  lix  by  arbitrary  rule  what  they 
are  designed  to  communicate  to  each  scud.  The  Bible  is  divine  thought 
given  to  every  man,  and  every  man  ought  to  give  human  thought  to  the 
Bible,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  do  their  entire  duty  when  they  bring  these 
two  thoughts  into  immediate  communion  and  commerce  with  each  other. 

From  this  representation  it  can  easily  be  seen  how  large  a  part  individ- 
uality plays  in  our  simple  ecclesiastical  system.  Infants  are  not  baptized, 
because  that  ordinance  would  mislead  them  as  to  their  slaiuiing  before  Clod, 
would  tend  to  diminish  their  sense  of  personal  res])osil)ility,  and  would  fin- 
allv  estaldish  an  unconverted  church  in  a  corrupt  world.  If  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  IS  really  not  radically  different  from  the  Kingdom  of  Satan,  and  is 
only  visibly  sei)arale  and  distinct  l)y  a  few  ceremonies,  professions  and  the 
.solemn  invocation  of  holy  names,  of  what  particular  use  is  it  to  society,  and 
how  can  it  ever  hope  to  subdue  its  rival  ?  To  guard  against  this  de|)lorable 
confusion,  this  deadlv  fellowship  between  light  and  darkness,  the  Baptists 
have  adhered  to  their  Bible  that  retiuires  a  heart  difference  between  him 
that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  Him  not,  with  the  appropriate  out- 
ward expression  of  the  change. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  ground,  both  in  Suripture  and  reasiui,  for  the 
baptism  of  believers  only,  and  a  baptism  that  shows  reverence  for  the  divine 
will  in  form  and  purpose  as  immersion  manifestly  does.  But  conscious  indi- 
vidualitv  is  necessarv  to  all  this,  and  is  empliasi/ed  by  it.  Before  a  hunuin 
being  has  came  to  realize  selfhood  witli  all  tiiat  it  implies,  he  cannot  act  of 
his  own  volition  in  these  high  matters ;  but  when  he  is  competent  to  do  so 
there  will  be  developed  capabilities  for  further  duties.  These  will  find  their 
sphere  of  action  in  the  church  ;  for  its  government  being  such  as  I  have 
described,  it  opens  a  held  for  the  exercise  of  every  personal  talent,  attain- 
ment and  grace. 

That  the  signihcance  of  the  Baptists  in  history  lies  mainly  in  the  direc- 
tion I  have  indicated,  is  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  by  their  persistent 
advocacy  of  soul  freedom  and  by  hearty  and  practical  .sympathy  with  almost 
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c'vi'iv  luovi'inuiit  on  liclialf  <if  civil  lilicity.  The  first  anicndnient  to  the 
constitution  of  the  L'nitcd  States  was  inspired  i)y  tlium,  and  in  no  other 
country  can  such  a  provision  he  found.  It  reads  as  foih)ws  :  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respcclinK  an  estahlislnuent  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

The  Itaptisls  of  former  times  evidently  perceived  the  disastrous  effect  of 
unforced  formalism.  'I'hey  were  not  opposed  to  communities  of  Christians, 
hut  they  rcali/ed  that  their  efficiency  depended  on  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  fellowship.  In  jiroportion  as  they  liecaine  mere  aggregations  of  human 
particles,  having  little  in  common,  and  held  together  by  external  pressure, 
they  necessarily  impaired  their  own  power  and  wrecked  thesocietytowho.se 
well-being  their  compulsory  membership  was  deemed  inilispensable. 

Independence  is  in.separable  from  the  highest  type  of  individuality,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  highest  type  is  necessary  to  vital  and  vigorous 
organization.  Mere,  then,  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  long  struggle  for 
religious  liberty.  Apart  from  the  Divine  Word,  to  whose  teachings  the 
entire  movement  is  primarily  due,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  that  recognition  of 
each  man's  jiersonal  dignity  and  worth  as  a  creature  made  in  the  image  of 
God  which  has  been  so  distinguishing  a  note  of  Itaptist  history. 

The  practical  profitableness  of  the  root  principle  out  of  which  the  his- 
torical signillcance  of  the  Itaptists  has  grown,  very  fretiuently  has  been 
challenged,  and  is  even  now  admitted  in  some  circles  only  with  evident 
reluctance.  Un(|uestionably  it  has  been  abused,  and,  like  other  precious 
things,  may  be  made  a  source  iii  incalcidable  mischief. 

We  mav,  I  believe,  without  hesitancy,  appeal  to  our  own  denomination 
for  proofs  of  its  expediency  and  excellency.  These  are  furnished  in  the 
contributions  made  by  its  leaders  and  churches  towarti  the  ev(j|ution  of  mod- 
ern society,  with  its  liberty  and  progress,  its  inventions  and  discoveries,  its 
reforms  an<l  charities.  Much  has  already  been  suggested  on  this  point,  and 
yet  something  more  remains  to  be  adtled.  < 

The  Ha|)tists  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  devotion  to  education, 
and  to-day  they  have  more  money  invested  in  property  and  endowments  for 
educational  interests  than  any  other  religious  body  in  the  land.  They  have 
consecrated  in  America  to  the  cause  of  human  enlightenment  over  ^(32,000,- 
000,  and  have  in  the  main  given  it  unhampered  by  sectarian  conditions. 
Manifestly,  in  this  instance,  individualism  in  religion  has  wrought  no  ill  to 
the  community  but  only  good. 

The  Bapti.sts  have  been  equally  prominent  in  founding  foreign  missions 
to  the  heathen,  and  are  everywhere  acknowledged  as  the  heroic  leaders  in 
an  enterprise  which  means  the  salvation  and  unification  of  races  in  Christ, 
and  without  which  this  Parliament  of  Religions  would  never  have  been 
dreamt  of,  much  less  so  wonderfully  realized. 

But  in  addition,  in  the  domain  of  letters  they  have  given  to  the  world 
a  Foster  and  a  William  K.  Williams  ;  to  the  domain   of    heroism   a   long 
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line,  iiicliuliiiK  Arimld  of  IJrcx'iii,  ;i  llavt-link,  and  a  Carey;  lu  llial 
of  theology  a  (iill.a  llaldane,  and  many  iitliors;  and  In  that  of  pliilantliropv 
a  Jolni  I  larvard,  wlm  was  a  nu-inbur  ol  Sainui'l  Sti'nnctt's  C(iii>,'icj,'alinn  in 
London,  and  an  Al)rahani  Lincoln,  wiio,  tlioii.i,'li  not  iiiniscif  a  Itaptist,  wax 
born  of  Itaptisl  i)arL-nl.s,  ami  allril)iitud  all  tiiat  he  was  to  liis  liaptist  niotiier. 

Nor  siioiild  wc  forget  llie  iiitlncnee  they  have  exerted  on  the  devotKjnal 
life  of  the  people  at  large.  They  have  taught  us  to  sing  "  lllest  lie  the  Tic 
That  Hinds,"  "Did  Christ  o'er  Sinners  Weep?"  "Majestic  Sweetness  Sits 
Lnthroned  ujion  the  Saviour's  llrow,"  "How  I'irni  a  Foinidation,  N'e 
.Saints  of  the  Lord,"  "'Mid  Scenes  of  Confusion  and  (Jeature  Complaints," 
"They  arc  (iathcring  Homeward  l*'rom  Kvery  Land,"  "All  Hail  the 
I'ower  of  Jesus'  Name,"  "Saviour,  Thy  Dying  Love,"  "I  Need  Thee 
every  Hour,"  "  Lo,  the  Day  of  (iod  Is  Hrcaking,"  "My  Coimtry,  '  Lis  of 
Thee,"  and  they  have  given  us  many  other  hymns  l)v  which  faith  has  been 
strengthened,  sorrow  comforted,  duty  glorilied,  patriotism  stimulated,  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rendered  more  precious  and  endeared  to  the  souls  of 
men. 

They  who  have  thus  sung;  they  who  have  thus  thought ;  yea,  thev  who 
have  thus  wrought--for  holy  ideas  are  kindred  to  holy  deeds  are  in  them- 
selves the  best  witnesses  to  the  wholesome  iulluence  of  a  doctrine  that  seeks 
to  make  <nit  of  every  human  creature  a  man,  out  of  everv  man  a  saint,  and 
out  of  every  saint  a  s])ecial  and  individual  confessor  for  Christ. 


THE  SEVENTH  DAY  JJAI'TLST  C()\(;kESS. 


The  Seventh-Day  Baptists  are  one  of  the  older  denominations  of  the 
Protestant  group.  They  claim  connection  with  the  New  Testament  Church 
through  an  actual,  though  not  always  organized,  line  of  "  Sabbath-keeping" 
di.ssenters.  Scattered  groups  of  ".Sabbath-keeping  Haptists"  appear  on  the 
continent  of  Kurope  at  the  dawn  of  the  reformatory  movement.  The  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  Seventh-Day  liaptists  were  organi/.ed  in  England 
early  in  the  "  Knglish  Reformation."  They  were  a  strong  factor  in  the  agi- 
tation of  the  Sabbath  ([uestion  during  the  "  Puritan  period."  Their  contro- 
versial writings  called  f)rtii  specilic  replies  from  both  Churchmen  and 
Puritans,  and  contributed  much  valuable  literature  to  the  Sabbath  contro- 
versy. On  the  one  hand  their  radical  demand  for  a  return  to  the  Sabbath  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  and  on  the  other,  the  dominant  Roman  Catholic 
view  compelled  the  Puritan  leaders  to  the  compromise  which  sought  to 
transfer  the  authority  of  the  fourth  commandment  from  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  to  the  first.  In  making  this  compromi.se  the  Puritans  adopted  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  platform,  excepting  the  day  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  opening  address  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Congress  was  made 
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l)y  llif  l!lmiriiiaii,  I'rofessur  Williiim  A.  Ki>),'i'r>,  I'll.!).,  I, I,. I).,  (if  Colliy 
Univt'isilv,  Walcivilli',  Mi-.  IIi.sl()|)it'  was,  " 'I'lic  I  .iinitalioiis  nf  (,'liiistiaii 
i''L'lliiw.slii|)."  Ik' said:  'I'lic  |>i'<>|)i'r  aim  ol  a  i>'ii,i{i(ius  iii,L;ani/.atii)ii  is  tlic 
upplicution  of  llu'  finidaincDtnl  priiiciplL's  (if  tlii'  (i(is|)('i  to  our  daily  lift'. 
Sfventh-Dav  Ha|)lisls  can  dn  moii'  K'|"<I  i"  'li<-'  vvnld  l)y  rc'inaiiiiii>{  a  .separ- 
ate orxatii/.atidii,  than  tlu'V  cmdd  if  Mirrutcd  in  tla;  rej,'ular  I'aptist  dcnoinin- 
alion.  We  believe  that  there  are  excellent  Christians  in  nil  cvanf.;elical 
denominations.  We  oiijs'ht  not  to  n\aUe  the  mistake  of  helievinj,'  that  a  strict 
adherence  to  a  si'i^'c  commandiiient,  regardless  of  moral  eoiulucl,  will  make 
us  any  the  more  accepted  of  (!od  or  respected  of  men. 

A  sermon  presented  hy  the  Kev.  Stephen  Iturdick,  of  West  Hallock, 
III.,  asserted  that  "  Loyalty  to  the  'rriith  "  is  the  one  and  oidy  common  bond 
between  religious  people.  It  is  only  in  a  union  thus  formed  that  there  is 
strength.  "'I'he  Sabbath  truth"  is  the  particular  truth  that  binds  us  together 
in  our  relations  to  Ood.  Hy  keeping  the  Sabbath  wc  call  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  all  revealed  truth. 

The  Kev.  Hoothe  C.  I)avis,  pastor  at  Alfred  ("entre,  N.  \'.,  followed  with 
a  paper  on  "  Faithfulness  to  Our  Cause."  lie  said  :  "  (Jur  cause  should  be 
considered  as  embracing,  in  general,  all  religious  truth  and,  specilically, 
Sabbath  truth.  Faithfulness  requires  a  diligent  search  after  such  truth,  new 
as  well  as  old,  and  an  unhesitating  acceptance  of  it  when  f(Uind.  Our  cause 
is  God's,  not  ours  alone  ;  therefore  faithfulness  to  it  is  faithfulness  to  llini. 
We  believe  that  Ood  has  revealed  religious  truth  to  men,  and  that  the  IJible 
is  a  history  of  that  revelation,  which  is  the  sole  arbiter  in  delcrmining  the 
truth  on  which  our  cause  is  based.  We  are  forbidden  to  make  an  appeal  to 
traditional  or  man-made  standards." 

'I'he  Rev.  L.  K.  I.ivermore.  editor  of  The  Siihtnxth  Recorder,  Alfred  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y.,  presented  a  "  Review  of  Our  Tract  Work,"  giving  a  history  of 
the  publishing  interests  of  .Seventh- Day  Baptists,  lie  showed  that  special 
publications  upon  the  Sabbath  (juestion  were  issued  liy  this  people  in 
F.ngland  during  the  sixteenth  century  and  greatly  increased  in  America  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Their  publishing  house,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  American  Sabbath  Tract  Society,  is  now  located  at  .-Vlfred 
Centre,  N.  \'.,  and  from  it  various  periodicals  and  numerous  "  tracts"  are 
issued.  'J'lie  Suhhatli  Outlook,  formerlv  a  (juarterly,  is  now  a  weekly — The 
Evangel  and  Sabbath  Outlook — which  has  pursued  the  work  of  original 
investigation  concerning  the  history  of  .Saturday  and  Sunday. 

"The  Future  of  the  Sabbath,"  a  ])aper  by  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Rogers,  I). I)., 
of  Alfred  University,  states  that  the  future  of  Cod's  Sabbath  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  character  as  God's  sign-manual.  The  Creator,  after  making 
the  world,  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  commanded  it  to  be  kept  as  the 
Sabbath,  thus  appointing  it  his  sign.  This  sign  is  still  seen  in  the  perdur- 
ance  of  the  week  period,  which  is  a  promise  of  future  Sabbath  keeping. 
God's  rest  of   the   seventh    day  is  also  a  type    of   the  heavenly  rest  that 
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rcniiiiiietli.  A  type  coiilimics  until  its  antitype  appi'U'-s,  Sund.iy  cannot 
1)0  this  typo,  as  it  is  tlic  first  day  of  r.c  week.  The  S:)l)liath  day  is  the  true 
ty|)e,  hfcausc  it  is  ah^ays  God's  appointed  seventii  day. 

A  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Kev.  !•',.  M.  Dunn,  IJ.D., of  Milton,  Wis., 
upon  "  The  Kdueation  of  the  Conscience  in  Christian  Culture,"  from  Acts 
xxiv.  lO,  t  inphasi/ing  these  means:  Have  the  word  of  God  behind  con- 
science, and  allow  no  bias  of  .self-interest  to  interfere  with  its  decision. 

The  Rev.  Nathan  Wardner,  D.I).,  of  Milton  Junction,  Wis.,  presented  a 
|)aper  on  "'I'he  Contradictions  in  the  Sunday  arguments."  .Some  assert  that 
God  in  saying  "//le  seventh  day"  nu'ant  "<?  seventh  day,"  that  Christ  sub- 
stituted the  first  day  to  commemorate  liis  resurri  •:tion ;  and  that  God's 
sanctifying  the  seventh  day  means  sanctifying  the  first  day,  and  his  com- 
mand to  work  on  the  first  day  and  hallow  the  seventh  becomes  a  command 
to  work  on  the  seventii  and  hallow  the  first. 

Rev.  O.  U.  Whitford,  D.D.,  General  Secretany  of  the  Seventh-Day 
liaptist  Missionary  Society,  presented  a  "  Review  of  Our  Mission  Work," 
showing  that  mission  work  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  denomination 
through  all  their  history.  At  the  present  time  they  ate  prosecuting  the  home 
work  in  about  twenty-live  different  states,  enlarging  that  work  year  by  year. 
The  Sal)bath  reform  work  of  the  American  Sabbath  Tract  Society  is, 
closely  associated  with  home  missions,  and  new  lields  are  opened  by  that 
work  faster  than  the  niissif>nary  society  can  lill  then .  The  foreign  work 
at  Shanghai  was  begun  about  fifty  years  ago.  Ii  is  now  in  Ji  ver'  jr- 
isliing  condition.  It  is  carried  on  under  three  departments  :  Genera)  •  m- 
gelization,  educational,  and  medical.  The  first  includes  work  in  both  city 
an<t  country,  preaching,  Riiilo  reading,  tract  distributing,  etc.  The  second 
includes  both  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls; 
the  third  includes  private  practice  and  extensive  dispensary  and  hospital 
departments. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  in  a  symposium  on  practical 
evangelical  work  :  Where  Set  the  Battle,  in  City  or  Country  ?  by  the  Rev. 
I -ester  C.  Rand(jlph,  Chicago  ;  How  to  Keep  the  S|)irit  of  Evangelism  in 
the  People,  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Wittei,  Albion,  Wis.;  How  to  Use  Students  in 
this  Work,  by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Cottrcll,  Nortonville,  Kan.;  The  Element  of 
Personal  Work  in  Evangelism,  by  the  Rev.  Frank  E.  Peterson,  New  Market, 
N.  J.;  How  to  Use  the  Business  Men,  by  W.  H.  Ingham,  .Milton,  Wis. 

The  "Missionary  .Session,"  as  a  whole,  especially  the  various  details 
given  in  Secretary  Whitford's  paper,  impressed  the  listener  with  the  fact 
that,  accordmg  to  their  numbers,  and  through  a  history  of  more  than  two 
centuries  in  America,  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  have  been  and  now  are 
among  the  foremost  in  the  work  of  Evangelical  missions. 

The  presentation  session  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  Washington  on  Sunday  morning,  September  16.  A  paper  was  pre- 
sented  by  W.  C.  Whitford,  D.D.,  President  of  Milton  College,  on   The 
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Growth  ot  Our  Church  in  America.  It  showed  that  tlie  (leiioinin.ition  11. )w 
has  100  churches,  no  active  ministers,  and  about  10,000  ciuircii  meiul)ers, 
and  that  it  has  had  a  history  of  222  years  in  tiiis  country.  Its  ciiurciies 
had  their  orii(in  in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Tiie  same 
idea  was  dominant  in  them  all,  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  immutable, 
and  still  requires  the  Sabbath  to  be  observed  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week.  Some  of  the  churches  ,qrew  slowly  at  first,  some  rapidly,  especially 
those  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  winch  had  nearly  nine  hundred  members  by 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptists  in  this  country  have  increased  their  number 
and  influence  by  their  staunch  advocacy  of  absolute  religious  toleration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  greatly  retarded  the  progress 
of  their  churches,  as  they  were  located  in  the  lii'.Merof  the  struggle,  and  all 
their  members  ardently  supported  the  .Ameiican  cause.  As  a  people,  they 
have  always  manifested  the  colonizing  spirit,  and  have  thus  founded  other 
churches  in  the  West  and  South.  I5y  this  means,  more  than  any  other,  they 
had  propagated  their  distinctive  views  up  to  fiftv  years  ago.  Since  that 
time,  the  General  Conference,  the  Associations,  the  Missionary,  Tract  and 
Publishing  Societies  and  the  educational  institutions  have  been  the  princi- 
pal agencies  in  the  growth  of  the  denomination. 

Edwin  H.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  "Our 
Work  for  Education,"  He  said:  There  are  three  colleges  controlled  by 
Seventh-Day  Baptists — Alfred  L'niversit)";  at  Alfred  Centre,  Alleghany  Co., 
N.  v.;  Milton  College,  at  Milton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.;  Salem  College,  at  .Salem, 
Harrison  Co.,  W.  Va.  These  schools  have  produced  their  ratio  of  al)le 
public  men,  who  have  held  places  in  the  President's  cabinet  and  on  llie 
.''npreme  Bench  of  various  states.  The  influence  of  such  men  as  Kenvon, 
Allen  and  Whitford  upon  the  students  of  these  colleges  lias  been  wide- 
spread, lasting,  and  in  the  highest  sense  potent  for  gor)d. 

A  third  paper  was  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lewis,  1).I).,  of  I'laintield,  N.  J., 
upon  "Our  Attitude  on  the  Sabbath  (juestion."  Me  said:  The  closing 
decade  of  this  century  marks  an  important  epoch  of  transition  touching  the 
Sabbath  question.  Two  prominent  streams  ol  influence  have  aided  in 
hastening  the  epoch.  <  )ne,  the  widespread  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the 
Sabbath  (Saturday),  as  against  the  claims  of  .Sunday;  the  other,  the  rapid 
decline  of  regard  for  Sunday,  and  the  inal.>ility  of  Sunday  legislation  - 
municipal,  state  or  national     to  check  this  growing  disregard. 

We  oppose  the  whole  system  of  Sunday  legislation,  because  it  is  for- 
bidden by  the  nature  and  purposes  of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  enunciated  by 
him.  It  has  no  existence  in  earlier  Christianity,  apostolic  or  sub-apostolic. 
It  was  the  product  of  pagan  influence. 

From  a  "  Sabbath  Souvenir,"  which  was  distributed  at  their  Congress, 
we  extract  the  following  : 

Seventh-Day  Baptists  are  necessarily  reformers.    In  all  the  great  moral, 
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sociul  and  political  reforms  they  have  been  identilied  with  tem|)erance,  pur- 
ity, freedom  and  etjiiality  on  all  occasions.  Their  record  from  the  pulpits, 
platform.s,  editors'  chairs,  authors'  libraries,  in  leijislative  halls  and  on  tiie 
nation's  hattlelields,  is  one  which  they  <lo  not  hesitate  to  .isk  the  world  U> 
read. 

We  are  Seventh-Day  liaptists,  first,  because  we  believe  that  the  liible  is 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  |)ractice  for  Christians.  IJecause  we  believe  that 
the  laws  contained  in  the  Decalogue  are  universal  as  to  application  and 
eternal  as  to  obligation,  although,  like  all  the  Hible,  they  were*  given  to  the 
world  through  the  Hebrew  nation.  We  believe  that  Christ  "fulfilled  "  and 
enlarged  these  laws,  thus  Christianizing  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  has  the  power  or  liberty  to  abrogate  or  tlisregard  what  Christ  thus 
established.  We  believe,  as  Christ  and  I'aul  both  teach,  that  there  can  be 
no  sin  where  there  is  no  law,  and  hence  that  the  (jospel  of  salvation  for  sin, 
through  Christ,  is  a  mockery,  unless  the  Decalogue  remains  in  force  for  all 
times  and  for  all  people.  SecontI :  We  believe  that  "  sacred  time "  is  an 
essential  result  of  man's  reliitions  to  God.  Eternity  is  an  attribute  of  God. 
"Time"  is  the  measured  portion  of  eternity  within  which  man  exists  as 
God's  child.  Hence  God  is  in  constant  touch  with  men  on  their  spiritual 
side,  through  time.  The  .Sabbath  is  God's  special  representative  in  human 
life.  The  idea  that  it  simply  "commemorates  creation"  is  narrow  and 
incomplete.  It  stands  for  God,  and  is  another  name  for  his  presence,  at 
once  making  provision  and  demand  for  worship  and  religious  culture.  Phys- 
ical rest  is  the  lowest  element  in  the  Sabbath.  It  is  necessary  only  as  a 
means  to  far  higher  ends.  The  Sabbath,  like  lime  and  space  and  air  and 
sunlight,  is  the  common  inheritance  of  all  men,  all  places.  It  is  not  national, 
it  is  not  dispensational.  It  is  not  a  "civil  institution."  It  is  as  truly  relig- 
ious in  its  origin,  purpose  and  nature  as  is  prayer,  and  the  keeping  of  it  is 
an  expression  of  loyalty  to  God,  than  which  none  can  be  greater. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CONCRKSS. 


The  Catholic  Congress  held  its  sessions  froiu  Monday,  Septeml)er  4th,  to 
Saturday,  Septend)er  gth,  in  tiie  Ilali  of  Columhiis,  the  Art  Institute,  Ciiicag!). 
A  reniarkaliie  interest  in  its  sessions  was  manifested  from  tlie  first,  and  the 
lialis  were  tiironged  with  men  and  women,  eager  listeners  to  the  utterances 
of  distinguished  memhcrs  of  tiie  church.  It  was  called  to  order  by  W.  J. 
Onahan,  the  secretary  of  the  congress,  who  for  two  years  had  devoted  him- 
self to  its  organization.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  liy  Archbishop 
Feehan,  President  Honney,  and  Thos.  H.  Bryan.  The  archbishop  declared  the 
purpose  of  the  congress  t(j  be  not  the  questioning  of  the  Catholic  faith  or 
discipline,  but  the  (liscussi(»n  of  some  of  the  great  problems  of  life  and  of  the 
time  intimately  connected  with  the  Catholic  faith.  He  emphasized  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  gathering  so  representative,  and  declared  the  loyalty  of  the 
assembly  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  its  head  Leo  XIII.  President  Bonney 
rejoiced  in  the  change  of  relations  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  trac- 
ing it  to  the  benign  spirit  of  the  age,  to  the  noble  work  of  Catholicism  in 
practical  social  reform  and  education,  and  to  the  able  and  enlightened  Leo 
XIII.  He  observed  a  similar  spiri*  in  Protestantism  as  illustrated  in  the 
calling  of  the  great  religious  congresses.  In  response.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
asserted  the  importance  of  discussions  to  follow  in  shaping  public  opinion, 
and  urged  charity  and  courtesy  in  all  the  proceedings,  lie  referred  to  a 
letter  from  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  himself  l)estowing  upon  the  congress  his  apos- 
tolic paternal  benediction.  The  letter  was  read  by  .Mr.  Onahan.  The  con- 
gress was  then  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Morgan  J.  O'Brien  of  New 
York,  as  temporary  chairman,  and  other  officers.  After,  came  address  by 
Mr.  (J'Brien  in  which  he  justiiied  the  calling  of  this  congress  by  referring  to  the 
impulses  from  Catholic  sources  and  the  activity  of  Catholic  explorers  in  the 
discf)very  and  evangelization  of  .\merica.  This  country  is  dear  to  Catholics 
because  of  the  first  discovery  and  because  of  their  participation  in  its  struggles 
for  unity  and  liberty.  Therefore,  when  they  see  evils  menacing  the  nation, 
from  the  social  inetjualities  of  classes,  from  the  conflicts  of  labor  and  capital, 
they  are  anxious  that  the  right  remedy  be  found.  Hence  their  assembly  in 
this  congress. 

Letters  were  read  from  prominent  Catholics,  and  a  brief  address  given 
by  Archbisho|)  Redwood,  of  New  Zealand,  \\Iio  noted  among  other  things 
that  social  reforms  contemplated  in  this  country  were  in  some  cases  already 
in  operation  in  New  Zealand.  Mgr.  Nugent,  of  Liverpool,  ])resented  and 
read  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Vaughan  of  Westminster,  expressing  his  admir- 
ation and  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  in   the   organization  of  this  con- 
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gress,  and  declared  his  intense  interest  in  tlie  lii^'li  mission  of  the  con^'ress 
to  help  in  elevating  the  social  position  of  the  people. 

A  paper  was  then  presente<l  by  Richard  A.  Clarke,  LI,.D.,  of  New 
York,  on  "  Christopher  Columbus:  his -Mission  and  Character."  The  mis- 
sion of  Colunibu,s  was  to  discover  a  new  world.  Providence  and  his  own 
inmost  conviction  united  to  send  him  on  that  mission.  .Some  elements  in  the 
pieparation  for  and  carrying  out  of  this  mi.ssion  are:  his  humble  origin,  his 
poverty,  his  maritime  education,  his  studies,  his  correspondence  with  learned 
men,  his  personal  bearing,  ajjpearance  and  magnetism,  his  profound  sense 
and  practice  of  religion,  the  broaching  of  his  new  theory  of  the  earth,  his 
appeals  to  nations,  his  inflexible  manitenance  of  it,  his  prophecy  of  the 
result,  the  prophecies  of  sacre<l  .Scripture,  the  apostolic  character  which  he 
infused  in  the  enterprise,  his  dedication  of  all  to  the  conversion  of  heathen, 
and  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem,  his  poverty  in  the  midst  of  grandeur,  his 
wrongs  and  his  sorrows,  the  bestowal  of  another's  name  upon  the  world  he 
had  discovered,  the  ingratitude  of  his  king,  and  now,  the  contrast,  the 
reverse  current  of  honor  and  praise  which  the  world  unites  in  bestowing 
upon  his  memory. 

Hon.  Martin  E.  Morris,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  spoke  on  "The  Incie- 
pendence  of  the  Holy  See  :  its  Origin  and  the  Necessity  for  its  Continuance 
in  the  Cause  of  Civilization."  He  denied  the  authenticitv  of  the  supposed 
donations  of  Constantine,  Theodosius  .ind  others,  claiming  that  in 
subordination,  of  course,  to  the  divine  ordination  from  wliich  all  power 
originates,  to  the  will  of  the  Roman  people  is  immediately  due  the  tempt)ral 
power  of  the  popes.  .Vl  what  precise  time  this  occurred  cannot  b".  stated, 
but  Ihe  formal  establishment  of  it  is  referred  ttithe  [mntificateof  Hildebrand 
of  .Siena  or  I'ope  Gregory  VH.  This  power  was  justly  acquired  and,  while 
it  is  not  a  necessity,  and  while  its  possession  is  in  its  nature  injurious  to 
the  purity  of  the  church's  existence,  yet  there  are  certain  advantages  and 
benefits  in  it.  A  freedom  from  the  undue  influence  of  the  state,  a  measure 
of  temporal  authority  as  will  secure  its  indei)endence  of  nction,  the  church 
is  entitled  to.  Such  an  independent  position  would  benelit  the  world  in 
making  the  pap.iiy  again  the  supreme  arbiter  between  nations  as  it  was 
in  earlier  times.  The  world  will  be  the  gainer  in  securing  anew  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Holy  .See. 

After  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  character  and  services  of  "  Isabella 
the  Catholic,"  by  Miss  Mary  J.  Onahan,  of  Chicago,  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Walter  G.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "Civil  (lovernment  and  the  Cath- 
olic Citizen,"  and  by  Edgar  H.  (ians,  of  Haltimore,  on  "The  Relation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  Social,  Civil  and  Political  Institutions  of  the  United 
.States."  Both  speakers  noted  the  distrust  wliich  pervades  no  small  section 
of  the  people  respecting  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Ciiurch  and  Catholic  cit- 
izens toward  republican  institutions.  They  sought  to  allay  and  remove  it  by 
presenting  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  society 
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and  civil  j(overiiinei)t.  'I'iie  cliurcli  has  im  liiiect  leialioiis  with  iiiiv  form  of 
civil  government.  Yet  slie  does  not  look  vvilii  iudilTeicnce  on  the  .state.  .She 
adapts  lier.self  to  all  forms  of  ifovernment,  maintaiiiinx,  however,  that  civil 
government  is  no  mere  social  contract  between  men,  hut  is  ordained  of  (iod 
and  depends  u])()n  him.  There  is  a  law  transcending  any  thai  may  emanate 
from  hmnan  government.  With  the  church  (Iod  is  the  only  true  sovereign 
and  the  source  of  all  power.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  conies  from 
him  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  they  must  use  this  trust  for  tiie  common  weal.  'I'he 
government  called  into  being  by  them,  in  framing  and  executing  laws,  is  l)ut 
echoing  the  voice  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  obedience  to  it  is  obedience  to 
God  himself.  Here  is  the  ultimate  sanction  for  human  libertv.  "  We  claim 
that  a  man  may  not  only  be  a  Catholic  and  a  true  Anierican  citizen,  but  that 
if  he  is  a  good  Catholic  he  is  the  best  and  most  loyal  of  citizens."  The  Catii- 
olic  church  has  been  the  only  consistent  teacher  and  supporter  of  true  lil)erty. 
Instead  of  finding  in  the  potent  moral  influence  which  the  church  exerts  over 
the  people  anything  hostile  to  American  institutions,  the  candid  incjuirer 
will  discover  in  her  teaching  and  tenilencies  the  strongest  safeguards  for  their 
permanence  and  stability.  Among  other  statements  on  this  subject  made 
during  this  Congress  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Hishop  Folev,  of  Detroit, 
who  said:  It  is  the  most  foolish  thing  in  the  world  for  people  to  say  that 
the  aim  of  the  Catholic  Church  i:!  to  try  to  subvert  the  nation  and  bring  back 
again  a  papal  hierarchy.  We  ask  no  change  now  that  we  are  growing 
stronger  year  by  year.  lUit  we  do  ask  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  there  shall 
l)e  no  law  passed  by  Congress  that  will  in  any  way  unite  the  church  and  the 
state,  or  any  law  that  will  tend  in  any  way  to  jirevent  any  human  being  from 
worshiping  (Iod  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

Dr.  G.  1'.  1-athropgavea  paper  on  "Conse'iuences  and  Results  to  Relig- 
ion of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World,"  in  which  he  remarked  that  one  of 
the  most  important  results  was  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  attained  in  a 
single  century  of  freedom  a  growtii  never  paralleled  in  modern  historv.  The 
complete  separation  of  church  and  state  which  exists  here  has  l)ecn  of 
immense  advantage  to  religion,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  by  assuring  it  of 
entire  independence  in  the  pursuit  of  its  spiritual  aims. 

Two  days  were  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  "  Social  (Juestion,"  and 
the  crowded  audiences  testitied  to  the  deep  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
presence  of  Mgr.  Satolli,  the  apostolic  delegate  from  tiu;  Holy  See  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  gave  peculiar  importance  ti>  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  his  address  lie  said  that  the  lileal  social  congress  was  that 
held  by  Chri.st  when  he  delivered  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  When  Christ 
!>rought  to  earth  the  great  truths  from  the  bosom  of  his  I'atlier,  humanitv 
was  lifted  up  and  entered  upon  a  new  road  to  ha()|)iness.  lleiiroughl  to 
nature  the  additional  gift  of  the  supernatural.  To.  follow  him  in  lliis  work 
is  the  duly  of  Catholics.  Let  us  restore  among  men  justice  and  cliaritv. 
Here  in  .Xmerica  is  a  field  especially  bles.sed  by  Providence.     "Go  forward, 
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in  one  hand  bearinj<  the  Ixiok  of  Cliristian  truth,  and  in  the  other  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales.  Christian  truth  and  American  liberty  will 
make  you  free,  liappy  and  prosperous." 

"Pauperism:  the  Kvil  and  the  Keniedy,"  was  considered  by  Thomas 
Dwight,  M.D.,  of  Hoston.  Tin.'  pauper  is  a  fairly  distinct  type,  one  who 
habitually  lives  in  a  state  of  destitution  without  recognized  means  of  sup- 
port, without  purpose  or  nope  of  bettering  his  condition.  He  is  usually  a 
pauper  morally  as  well  as  physically.  The  remedy  is  to  make  the  pauper  a 
Christian.  There  must  be  prevention  of  the  type,  and  cure  of  the  already 
diseased.     The  Catholic  must  do  Ihi",     All  the  details  of  the  saving  work 

must  be  in  his  hands.     The  j  rr;i ^'  ■  t  be  taught  by  oliject  lesscms.     The 

body  and  soul  must  b(jth  i      tn  The  work  is  i)ressing.     A  crusade 

against  pauperism  should  be  pren-  h  J.  Eliler,  of  New  Orleans,  dwelt 

upon  the  causes  of  this  evil,  the  UindanniUal  one  of  which  he  regarded  as 
the  urban  tendency  coupled  will'  'lie  lack  ol  a  rural  tendency.  People  pour 
into  cities,  but  none  reiurn  to  111  .<  :  '.  If  v,'  >ry  poverty  can  be  cured, 
city  |)overtv  can  be  alleviated.  Aii  I'lln-.  caii^e.--  <'  ;):■ -perism  go  back  to 
this  cause  as  their  root.  Let  attention  be  directed  to  ihe  problem  in  the 
country. 

On  the  subject  of  "  Public  and  Private  Charities,"  Thomas  F.  Ring,  of 
Boston  urged  "cooperation,"  and  pointed  to  the  good  results  of  the  frank 
and  cordial  co-working  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Hoston  in  the  case  of 
destitute  children.  C.  A.  VVingerter,  of  West  Virginia,  commended  the 
Elberfeld  system  of  charity,  and  summed  uii  his  suggestions  as  follows  :  (i) 
All  charity  work  must  be  done  along  the  line  of  moral  consideration,  if  it  is 
to  be  lasting,  and  therefore  we  must  strengthen  the  moral  forces.  We  have 
a  duty  to  the  poor  and  should  appreciate  it  fully.  We  have  not  appreciated 
it  fully,  if  we  have  not  realized  the  grounds  on  which  that  duty,  rests.  We 
ha\e  not  appreciated  it  fully  unless  we  recognize  its  tangibleness,  unless  we 
learn  to  remember  always  that  a  certain  portion  of  our  income  is  owed  as 
a  debt  of  honor  to  the  Master  and  to  the  poor,  his  pensioners.  (2)  After 
these  two  lessons  have  been  well  learned  and  put  into  practice,  there  must 
be  personal  sacrifice  of  time  and  service  to  the  cause  of  our  less  fortunate 
brethren.  (.^)  Our  work  must  be  organized,  discriminating,  with  no  waste 
of  time  or  labor  or  money.  (4)  It  must  be  human,  done  in  the  spirit  c)f 
fraternal  sympathy.  A  good  Samaritan  is  wanted  and  not  a  charily 
machine.  (5)  It  must  be  educative,  elevating  the  helpers  and  the  helped. 
(6)  It  must  be  continuous.  Every  individual  case  must  be  carried  to  recov- 
ery. We  must  keep  fast  hold  of  our  stumbling  brother's  hand  until  we 
have  helped  him  to  the  ground  where  he  can  advance  alone.  In  a  word, 
our  charily  must  be  thorough  and  it  will  l)e  effective. 

"The  Rights  of  Labor  and  Duties  of  Capital,"  received  attention  in  an 
address  by  E.  O.  Brown,  of  Chicago,  who  asserted  that  it  was  not  labor  and 
capital  which  were  at  variance,  but  both  capital  and  labor  against  monopoly. 
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Capital  is  a  subdivision  of,  a  result  of  labor.  The  rigiits  and  duties  of  labor 
aiul  of  capital  are  the  same — ^the  right  to  liberty,  the  duty  so  to  use  and 
limit  that  liberty  as  to  preserve  the  e(|ual  freedom  of  all  other^.  Hoth  labor 
and  cai>ital  must  unite  against  in()n()|)()ly.  Tiie  same  subject  was  discussed 
by  John  Gibbon,  I.L.I).,  of  Chicago.  II.  C.  Temple,  of  Alabama, discussed 
and  commended  the  pope's  encyclical  on  the  labor  question.  The  "  Duties 
of  Capital"  were  thought  by  Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  of  England,  to  be,  (l)  to 
allow  these  workpeople  the  Sunilay  rest,  (2)  not  to  interfere  with  the  work- 
ingman's  right  to  combine,  (3)  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  distress  of 
human  being  by  beating  down  the  price  of  labor,  (4)  not  to  lay  upon  their 
workmen  inhuman  tasks,  (5)  pay  wages  enough  to  enable  the  worker  to 
fulfill  the  ordinary  duties  of  humanity,  to  keep  God's  l.iw,  and  to  provide 
against  sickness  and  old  age.  There  is  imperative  need  of  a  constitution 
fur  capital.  Religion  furnishes  the  ideal,  morality  the  grounds,  and  law 
and  custom  the  methods  on  which  this  task  is  to  be  achieved. 

"  Catholic  Societies  and  .Societies,  for  Young  Men,"  was  the  subject 
presented  by  Kev.  F.  J.  Maguire,  of  Albany,  N.  V.,  and  by  Warren  E. 
Moslier,  of  Voungstown,  Ohio,  who  urged  the  formation  of  such  societies 
and  suggested  methods  on  which  they  could  be  organized.  In  the  same 
line  of  action  Erank  J.  Sheridan,  t)f  I)ubu({uc,  la.,  suggested  a  plan  and 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Catho- 
lic Association  of  the  United  Stales,  for  the  i'romotion  of  Industrial  Con- 
ciliation and  \^Jluntary  Arbitration.  "  Trade  Combinations  and  Strikes," 
were  regarded  by  R.  M.  Douglas,  of  North  Carolina,  as  twin  children  of  an 
advancing  civilization  in  which  the  individual  is  being  merged  into  the 
aggregate,  not  only  as  to  his  rights  of  ])roperty,  but  too  often  as  to  his  man- 
hood and  his  conscience.  Unjust  corporation  laws  are  largely  responsible 
lor  many  difiiculties  between  ■  labor  and  ca|)ital  by  which  extraordinary 
powers  are  given  corporations.  We  should  have  remedial  legislation  and 
bureaus  of  investigation  maintained  by  the  state  to  examine  into  the  work- 
ings ot  corporations  and  to  hear  complaints  against  them.  Great  dangers 
threaten  us,  and  the  esi-;ential  [jrinciple  of  remedy  lies  in  a  just  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  our  people.  Rev.  J.  M.  Cleary,  of  Minneapolis, 
found  a  great  danger  in  "  Intemperance,"  the  crying  sin  of  our  land.  There 
exists  a  lamentable  ajjathy  among  Catholic  people  concerning  this  dread- 
ful evil.  Catholic  public  opinion  is  not  outspoken  and  rigorous  as  it  should 
be  against  the  saloon  and  the  drink  curse.  The  Church  by  its  decrees 
warns  against  the  intemperance,  but  children  of  the  Church  withhold  their 
support  from  the  influences  that  help  to  realize  relief.  A  man  cannot  be  a 
good  Catholic  and  be  a  good  friend  of  the  saloon,  much  less  be  a  saloon- 
keeper. It  is  not  inconsistent  with  being  a  good  Catholic  to  be  a  political 
prohibitionist.  In  any  and  every  way  possible  we  should  take  our  stand,  and 
labor  in  behalf  of  the  alleviation  and  ullimale  removal  of  the  drink  curse. 

In  the  further  discussion  of  organization  E.  M.  Sharon,  of  Davenport. 
Iowa,  spoke  of  "  Life  Insurance  and   Pension   Funds  for  Wage-Workers," 
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calling  attention  to  the  (Icniian  compulsory  systcni  of  iii.suraiu'c,  111  wiiicli, 
out  of  a  |)o|>ulation  (jf  loss  than  lifty  million  over  tliirtei-n  and  one  hall 
million,  arc  insureil  aj,'ainsl  acciili-nl,  not  (o  sjicak  of  the  sick,  invalid  and 
old  age  insurance  associations.  This  is  a  duty  of  society  to  itself,  and  the 
provision  for  these  pensions  and  hcnefit.s  should  come  from  the  industries  in 
which  the  wage-workers  labor,  /.  c,  the  wage  fund  and  the  employer's  lia- 
bility expense.  J.  1'.  l.anth,  of  Chicago,  extolled  the  value  of  "Cuilds  and 
Fraternal  Ik-nelit  Societies,"  holding  that  their  inthience,  when  they  have 
been  properly  conducted,  has  been  salutary,  lie  comniendeil  especiallv  the 
insurance  feature  of  these  societies  as  tending  to  compensate  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  workman  in  caring  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  showetl  its 
advantages  over  the  compulsory  pension  system  of  (Jermany.  The  "Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  I'aul  "  was  describetl  by  Joseph  A.  Kernan,  of  New  York. 
It  was  founded  in  1845  as  the  result  of  the  labor.s  of  Krederic  O/anam,  the 
brilliant  and  devout  Frenchman,  and  took  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  <le  I'aul, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Its  fundamental 
work  is  that  of  relieving  the  jxtor  by  personal  visits  and  direct  assistance, 
but  it  is  ready  also  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  charity  and  helpfulness.  It  has 
branches  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Unitc<l  States  are  about  500  con- 
ferences and  an  active  membership  of  9,000.  In  the  whole  world  the  con- 
ferences number  5,000,  the  total  membership  00,000. 

A  symposium  on  Cohjnization,  Immigration,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
called  forth  a  number  of  important  papers.  Dr.  A.  Kaiser,  of  Detroit, 
showed  how  the  German  Catholic  immigrants  were  numerous  and  effective 
in  church  work  ;  2,700  of  the  9,000  priests  in  this  land  are  of  German  birth 
or  descent,  and  are  distinguished  for  zeal,  ii|>righlnoss  and  culture.  The 
German  Catholics  are  candid,  sincere,  devout,  earnest,  and  they  deserve 
si)ecial  mention  for  their  energy  in  estal)lishing  and  maintaining  parochial 
schools.  The  "  Irish  Immigration"  was  presented  by  Kev.  .M.  Callaghan, 
who  felt  justified  in  asserting  that  twenty  millions  of  our  po|)ulation  now 
have  Irish  blood  in  their  veins,  and  Irishmen  have  been  in  no  small  num- 
bers among  the  leaders  in  our  history.  It  was  also  held  re5.|)ecting  immi- 
gration in  general  that  precautions  should  be  taken  in  Europe  to  prevent 
undesirable  emigrants  from  embarking  ;  the  advantages  of  agriculture  and 
country  life  for  the  immigrant  were  also  emphasized.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  Catholic  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  at  Castle  Garden,  which, 
since  its  establishment,  has  protected  40,000  young  girl  immigrants  until 
they  obtained  employment.  Rev.  J.  L.  Andries  spoke  of  Italian  Immigra- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  nnmigration  is  the  exliorbilant  and  unjust  taxation  of 
the  Italian  government,  and  the  false  representations  of  sharpers  concerning 
the  ease  of  life  in  this  country,  who  practically  enslave  the  immigrants  by 
advancing  them  money  on  hard  conditions.  The  greater  number  are 
unskilled  workmen,  but  are  generally  law-aljiding.  They  crowd  into  cities, 
live  in  colonies,  their  moral  condition  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  They 
soon  learn  the  language,  receive  the  American  spirit,  many  desert  their 
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religion  or  turn  Protestant.  Rev.  James  W,  McClolrick,  Hisliop  of  Duluth, 
discussed  tlic  "  Present  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Indians  in  tiie  United 
States."  Of  the  24(),27.?  Indians,  80,891  are  Catholic.  When  the  Indian 
peace  policy  was  inaujs'urated  in  1870,  eigiit  out  of  the  seventy  agencies 
were  assigned  to  the  cinirch.  The  work  of  the  Sisters  among  them  has 
been  full  of  beneficence.  Only  within  the  last  few  years  has  a  systematic 
effort  been  njade  by  Catholics  to  convert  and  preserve  the  faith  among 
them.  The  active  coclperation  of  the  religious  orders  is  needed.  Now  that 
nomadic  life  has  ceased  it  is  the  critical  |)eriod  for  religious  work  among 
the  Indians.  Agents  are  often  hostile  ;  yet  in  1892,  2,000  Indians  embraced 
the  faith. 

"The  Kelati(m  of  the  Church  to  the  Negro  Race"  was  considered  by 
Charles  II.  Butler,  of  Washington,  I).  C.,who  traced  the  race  of  the  negroes 
in  culture  anrl  wealth  since  their  emancipation  and  urged  the  complete  recog- 
nition of  their  civil  efpialily  leaving  their  social  e(|uality  to  adjust  itself.  He 
agreed  with  Rev.  J.  R.  Slattery,  who  spctke  on  the  same  subject,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  had  been  remiss  in  her  duty  towards  the  negroes  ;  the  latter 
added  :  "  We  think  that  Protestantism  may  in  part  be  held  responsible  for 
the  present  irreligious  and  immoral  condition  of  the  negroes.  The  widely 
spread  race  |)rejudice,  as  powerful  in  the  North  as  in  the  South,  though  shared 
by  Catholics  as  well  as  l)y  others,  is  truly  a  Protestant  instinct." 

In  this  connection  Mr.  M.  T.  Elder,  of  New  Orleans,  spoke  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  church  in  this  country,  placed  by  a  conservative  estimate  at 
twenty  millions  of  people.  He  laid  the  responsibility  for  this  u|>on  neglect 
of  immigration  and  colonization,  /.  e.  neglect  of  the  moral  population. 
From  this  results  a  long  train  of  losses.  The  country  Catholics  starve  spiri- 
tually, and  are  easy  prey  to  Protestant  propaganda.  So  long  as  a  Catholic 
peasantry  is  uncared  for,  the  great  men  of  this  country  will  be  Protestant, 
for  the  great  men  come  from  the  country — whether  political  or  religious 
leaders.  It  is  strange  that  Catholics  indulge  in  such  eulogy  of  themselves 
in  view  of  certain  facts  which  cannot  be  denied.  The  speaker  added : 
"When  I  see  how  largely  Catholicity  is  represented  among  our  hoodlum 
element,  1  feel  in  no  spreadeagle  mood.  When  I  note  how  few  Catholics 
are  engaged  in  honestly  tilling  the  honest  soil,  and  how  many  Catholics  are 
engaged  in  the  litjuor  traffic,  I  can  not  talk  buncombe  to  anybody.  When  I 
reflect  that  out  of  the  70,000,000  of  this  nation,  we  number  only  9,000,000, 
and  that  out  of  that  9,000,000  so  large  a  proporticm  is  made  up  of  poor  fac- 
tory hands,  poor  mill,  and  shop,  and  mine,  and  railroad  employees,  poor  gov- 
ernment clerks,  I  still  fail  to  find  material  for  buncombe,  or  spreadeagle  or 
taffy-giving.  And  who  can  look  at  our  past  history  and  feel  proud  of  our 
present  status  ?  Consider  the  presidency,  for  instance.  Have  we  ever  had 
a  Catholic  president  ?  I£ver  come  near  having  one  ?  Ever  even  had  a 
Catholic  candidate  ?  Ever  likely  to  have  one  ?  Oh,  never  !  We  lack  that 
element  from  which  our  worthiest  presidents  come — a  sturdy,  intelligent 
rural  class."   He  advocated  as  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  a  movement 
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toward  colonization  with  fspeciai  alti-ntioii  to  extension  of  educational  advan- 
tages for  rural  Catholics  and  instruction  of  urban  Catholics  in  the  advantages 
of  rural  life.  For  so  long  as  the  rural  South,  the  pastoral  West,  the  agricul- 
tural Kast,  the  fanning  Middle  States  remain  solidly  Protestant,  as  they  now 
are,  so  long  will  this  nation,  this  government,  this  whole  people  remain 
solidly  Protestant. 

Other  means  for  bringing  America  into  the  Catholic  fold  were  offered 
by  Rev.  F.  G.  Lent/,,  who  recognized  that  America  was  the  land  pro- 
videntially discovered  and  prepared  for  the  revelation  of  the  truth,  and 
urged  earnest  prayer  on  the  part  of  all  that  "our  separated  brethren  "  might 
be  brought  back  to  the  faith,  W.  F.  Markoe  told  of  the  practical  efforts  of 
the  "Catholic  Truth  .Society,"  whose  aim  is  to  make  .Amciica  Catholic.  Its 
principal  methods  arc  :  (1 )  The  publication  of  short,  linielv  articles  in  the  sec- 
ular press  (to  be  paid  for  if  necessary)  on  Catholic  doctrines.  (2)  The  prompt 
and  systematic  correction  of  misrepresentations,  slanders  and  libels  against 
Catholicity.  (.0  The  promulgation  of  reliable  and  edifying  Catholic  news 
of  the  day,  as  church  dedications,  opening  of  asylums  and  hospitals,  the 
workings  of  Catholic  charitable  institutions,  abstracts  of  sermons  and  any- 
thing calculated  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  being 
accomplished  by  the  Catholic  church.  (4)  The  publication  of  pamphlets, 
tracts  and  leaflets;  the  circulation  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  leaflets  and  Catholic 
newspapers.  (5)  Occasional  public  lectures  on  subjects  of  Catholic  inter- 
est. (6)  Supplying  jails  and  reformatories  with  good  and  wholesome 
reading  matter. 

Catherine  E.  Conway  described  the  new  "  Catholic  Summer  School  and 
the  Reading  Circle,"  which  promise  so  much  for  the  education  of  the  laity  in 
good  knowledge.  There  are  now  150  reading  circles  organized  under  the 
Catholic  Educational  Union  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  nearly  5,000, 
and  100  circles  under  the  Columbian  Reading  Union  with  5.000  aggregate 
membership. 

Catholic  women  were  represented  by  a  long  and  brilliant  array  of  papers, 
F.  M.  Edselas  eulogized  the  "  Work  of  Woman  in  Religions  Communities," 
showing  that  such  loving,  self-sacrificing  activity  is  tlie  proper  sphere  of 
womankind.  The  success  and  value  of  these  religious  communities  were 
found  in  the  admirable  system  which  throws  the  individual  on  her  own 
resources,  and  thus  cultivates  her  character  while  she  does  the  work  of  Christ. 
Merit  and  ability  are  the  sources  of  advanccnicnt,  and  that  means  larger  ser- 
vice. The  sisters  train  children  in  their  schools  not  merely  to  be  wise  but 
to  be  good,  thus  solving  the  |)roblem  of  true  education.  "  Mcdi;uval  Chris- 
tian Women"  received  honorable  mention  from  .'.i.ua  T.  Sadlier,  of  New 
York,  while  "  Woman's  Work  in  Art"  and  "Woman's  Work  in  Literature" 
were  treated  by  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  of  Chicago,  and  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly 
respectively.  Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathroj)  called  women  up  from  the 
low  plane  of  personal  vanity  to  the  high  position  of  purity  and  generosity 
in  a  stirring  paper  on  "  Woman  and  Mammon." 
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"  I'-diicntion  nml  \\\v  ('nlliolif  t'hiirch"  loceivcd  full  and  able  coiiHidi'rn- 
tioii  fniin  (lisliiigtiislu'd  srlmlais  of  the  cliurcli.  Ilishop  Kcatio,  Kcctin  <il 
llic  C;Ulii)lic  UiiiviiNilN  at  \V;i(tliiii>{t(iii,  siiokc  on  lli>,d)fr  Kducation,  ciiiplia- 
siziiijj  cspt'ciails'  Ilic  lu'fd  of  iinivi'isily  I'diicalioii  in  the  lii^'hcst  simim."  o 
tliat  word,  'lilt'  cliaraclcr  of  llu'  pri-sciil  atjc  presents  reasons  of  special 
importance  in  (his  direetion,  lliniian  society  is  passinK  through  the  agonies 
of  a  verv  deep  and  wide  lecoiistriu'tion.  Social  conditions  are  heinj,'  leveled 
ii|>wai(l.  I'rivileijed  classes  are  passing  away.  .Vnd  how  is  that  leveling 
up  to  lie'safelv  accomplished  ?  'I'lirouKh  education  ;  \ty  making  elementary 
education  more  and  more  universal,  and  steaddv  elevatinif  its  level ;  hy 
JiftiiiM  larger  an<l  larger  numliers  from  elementary  into  secondary  education, 
till  the  mulliludes  in  ihe  schools  lie  rivaled  liy  the  multitude.s  in  the  col- 
leges ;  an<l,  in  a  special  manner,  liv  hrinjjinv,'  the  advantaijes  of  the  very 
hi),'hest  education  within  the  reach  of  every  child  of  Ihe  masses  to  whom 
God  has  ^'iven  the  hii;liest  ((ualitie.s  of  brain.  I'lace  these  advantaj^'es 
bounteouslv  within  read)  of  every  one  whom  (Jod's  providence  has  made  lit 
for  them ;  let  the  offsprint;  of  the  sons  of  toil  mount  to  thai  degree  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  consc(|uent  respectability  and  inlluence  to  which  their  ('reator 
bv  their  end(»wments  calls  them  -thus,  better  than  by  any  or  all  other  means, 
shall  the  social  problem  of  the  lulure  be  solved.  Hut  wise  intellectual 
power  may  be  wrongly  directed.  Hence  the  natural  relationship  of  the 
Church  of  God  to  education.  Hence  especially  her  relation  to  the  higher 
education.  Having  in  her  custody  both  the  philosophy  of  human  exper- 
ience in  all  ages,  and  the  far  higher  |)hilosophy  of  divine  revelation,  being 
the  divinely  established  power  for  the  world's  moral  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment, hers  is  naturally  the  influence  which  perfects  education,  which 
breathes  n  living  soul  into  it,  which  insures  its  tending  toward  heaven's 
ai>pointed  ends,  and  its  being  used  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
mankind.  The  founding  of  the  Catholic  University  as  the  topstone  of  the 
Catholic  educational  system  was  made  the  occasion  of  large  thanksgiving. 
In  spite  c  pessimists,  who  maintain  that  the  university  is  aiming  to  destroy 
the  Catholic  school  system,  it  has  received  the  apfirobation  of  prelates  and 
Pope  and  has  permanently  established  itself,  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of 
the  members  of  the  church,  and  it  is  to  prove  the  noblest  seat  of  learning  the 
world  has  yet  beheld. 

Dr.  M.  V.  Egan,  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  pointed  out  some  defects  of 
Catholic  colleges.  Their  slavish  adherence  to  tradition  makes  them 
content  with  an  inferiority  of  instruction  and  education.  They  must  be 
broadened  to  enable  them  to  secure  our  Catholic  young  men  who  go  to  secular 
or  Protestant  institutions.  We  need  a  system  of  discipline  which  will  lay  more 
stress  on  the  honor  of  the  youth,  and  less  on  the  subtle  distinctions  between 
venial  and  mortal  sin.  More  students  are  needed,  men  who  want  to  be 
students,  and  more  ambitious  and  persevering  ones.  Above  all,  endowments 
nt'i  needed,  especially  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  to  enable  earnest  but 
poor  students  to  xet  a  Catholic  education  in  a  Catholic  college.    Rev,  J.  T« 
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Miir|)liy,  (i|  ri(Ul)UiK,  I'a  ,  iiiiuli'  ii  |)li'ii  for  fn-i-  (  Miluilii-  IiIkIi  mIhuiIs.  \\v 
|ii)ii)tc'(l  III  ii  Kitp  liL'i'u  ill  IIr'  I'diualiiinal  sysli'iii  of  llii'  ('liiiii.'li.  I  Ir  claiintil 
lliat  this  (U'fc'cl  Hindu  tlie  system  im  syslciii  at  all.  I'liNatc  aiaik'Hiiis  iln 
not  iiR'i't  llii'  want,  ii'ir  iliillic  ji^lf  wav  sulistiliili'sof  iiarncliial  siluxils.  Siii-- 
gL'sliiii(  ways  for  tlii'  I'stalilisliiiii'iit  nl  tlii'si'  fin  iiiuli  sclinuls,  lie  iiiciitiiiiiiMi 
private  ciulowincnt  wlicic  pnssilije,  Iml  also  as  iiioif  fcasihic  tlic  or,i,'aiii/atioii 
(il  tile  Catiinlic  |H'o|ik>  in  cxcrv  iinpurtant  icntcr  fur  the  piii'|iosf  of  foiindini,' 
and  supportini,'  smh  a  silmol.  it  is  an  in(lis|i('iisalik' link  in  any  cdiicationid 
system  worth  lliu  name.  'I  he  value  of  "Convent  .Miimna.'  .V.ssociations" 
was  treated  hy  Mli/aheth  .\  t'ronyii,  of  itulfalo,  N.  \'.,  wiiile  Dr.  Mc(iiiiiiiss, 
of  Scotland,  ur),'ed  the  lieiievok'iil  to  found  liursaries.  'I'lie  pajier  of  the 
late  Mrother  A/arias  maintained  that  the  one  iiiiifyini,'  purpose  of  the  (.'atlio- 
lie  school  system  was  "to  inijiart  a  thorough  Catholic  trainiiiK'  t(»  our 
Catholic  children,"  and  iiii|uiieii  whellu'r  tiie  svstem  could  not  lie  extended 
to  the  foundinK  of  Catholic  commercial  colleges  and  Catholic  ni,i,'ht  scliools. 
It  hioked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Catholic  universitv  should  supply 
Catholic  specialists  in  all  branches  of  kiiowicdije,  a  Catholic  normal  school 
fit  Catholic  teachers  for  parochial  schools,  holding'  that  the  state  lormal 
schools  were  un-Catiiolic  in  spirit  and  methods.  Urother  .Vmkrose  -innnied 
up  the  whole  discussion  liy  callini,'  attention  to  the  fruits  of  the  system  in 
the  Catholic  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  i'lxiiositioii, 
the  pride  of  Catholics  and  the  a<lmiratioii  of  all,  provini,'  the  power  and 
usefulness  of  the  idea  of  the  union  of  pure  reliition  with  ed'.uatii>n. 

The  various  evening  sessions  of  the  congress  partook  of  a  more  infor- 
mal character,  giving  to  members  of  the  church  opportunity  to  meet  and  hear 
the  distinguished  visitors  and  speakers  at  the  congress.  Among  other  utter- 
ances at  these  gatherings  mav  be  mentioned  those  of  Arclibishoi>  Ryan  on 
Christian  union,  when  he  said  :  "  If  there  is  anv  one  thing  more  than 
another  upon  which  people  agree  it  is  respect  and  reverence  for  the  person 
and  the  character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity.  How  the  Protestant  loves 
liis  neighbor,  how  the  Protestant  eye  will  sometimes  grow  dim,  when  speak- 
ing of  our  Lord.  In  this  great  center  of  union  is  found  the  hope  of  hiinian 
society,  the  imly  means  of  preserving  Christian  civilization,  the  only  point 
upon  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  mav  meet.  As  if  foreseeing  that  this 
should  be,  Christ  himself  gave  his  example  of  fraternal  charity,  not  to  the 
orthodox  Jew  but  to  the  heretical  .Samaritan,  showing  that  charity  and  love, 
while  faith  remains  intact,  can  never  be  tr-ie  unless  no  distinction  shall  he 
made  between  (iotl's  creatures."  Archl)ishop  Ireland  declared  that  only  a 
church  which  showed  by  its  fruits  that  it  believed  in  (!od  and  righteousness 
could  command  the  attention  of  the  age.  "The  age  is  an  age  of  humanity. 
It  has  caught  up  some  of  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Christian  soul  in  its 
great  love  for  humanity,  in  the  very  profession  of  this  love.  The  age  demands 
charity,  love  for  all  of  every  language,  every  race  and  every  color  —  love  of 
man  as  he  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  his  creator.  Our  country  is  filled 
with  good  works,  charities  of  all  kinds.    Asylums  are  built  for  the  poor  and 
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the  blind,  and  tlu'  unite  and  the  inil)ecile.  'Die  American  state  is  essentially, 
in  its  instincts  and  as|)irations,  Catholic.  Let  us  then  lake  luild  of  these 
instincts  and  aspirations  and  s1k>w  thai  Ihey  have  all  been  horn  of  the  (los- 
pel,  that  tliev  have  all  been  perpetuated  hy  our  church  in  the  j)ast."  Rev.  1'. 
Cronin  eulogized  the  ])resent  epoch  of  the  church's  life  in  the  country  as  the 
age  of  Salolli,  which  means  justice,  home  rule,  loyalty  to  American  ideas  and 
institutions.  Archbishop  Corrigan  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
under  the  banner  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  that  Columbus  discovered  America, 
the  institution  which  had  for  its  main  object  the  defense  and  protection  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  'I'his  is  the  true  spirit  of  Catholicism  to-day.  Bishop  I'helan, 
of  Pittsburg,  said  :  "We  are  bound  to  assist  everybody,  without  distinction 
of  creed.  The  more  the  teachings  of  Ihc  church  arc  brought  before  the  peo- 
l)le,  the  more  they  will  recognize  tho  truth  of  these  teachings,  if  Ihey  are  iu)t 
blinded  by  i)rejudicc.  They  will  recognize  that  we  Catholics  are,  as  we  ought 
to  be,  true  to  our  government ;  and  good  fellow  citizens,  because  we  are  bound 
by  our  religion  to  love  our  neighbor  and  show  true  charity  to  all." 

At  the  final  session  of  the  congress  resolutions  were  adopted  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  no  remedies  for  labor  troui)les  can  be  ap|)roved  save 
those  which  recognize  the  right  of  private  ownership  of  property  and  human 
liberty;  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  practical  means  are  urged  ;  the  teach- 
ings of  Pope  l.eo  XIII.  are  recommended  for  widespread  distribution;  the 
organization  of  Catholic  societies  favored  ;  the  settling  of  poor  families  in 
agricultural  districts  encouraged  ;  Catholics  are  urged  everywhere  to  get  out 
and  keep  out  of  the  saloon  business;  Catholic  education  is  steadfastly  upheld  ■, 
the  Catholic  summer  school  and  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  commended; 
Sunday  is  to  be  kept  sacred  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  and  traditions 
of  the  church  ;  arbitration  in  national  disputes  favored,  and  love  and  venera- 
tion for  the  republic  declared,  and  an  emphatic  denial  given  to  the  assertion 
that  any  antagonism  can  exist  between  a  Catholic's  dutv  to  the  church  and 
his  duty  to  the  state.  The  congress  was  then  adjourned,  after  a  brief  address 
by  Cardinal  Gilibons,  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  adopted. 

On  September  12  the  presentation  of  the  Catholic  church  was  made  in 
the  Hall  of  Washington,  Bishop  J.  J.  Keane  [iresided,  and  addresses  were 
made  on  points  of  Catholic  faith,  doctrine  and  practice  by  leaders  in  the 
church.  The  Very  Rev.  W.  Byrne,  of  Boston, presented  "The Catholic  Idea 
of  Dogmatic  Truth,"  in  which  he  claimed  infallibility  for  the  church  which 
authenticates  the  ScripAires  and  thus  avoids  false  teaching.  "The  Catholic 
Idea  of  \vorship  and  Grace"  was  treated  by  Rev.  Dr.  O'Gorman,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  asserted  that  worship  is  man's  part  in  forming  a  union  with 
Divinity,  which  is  a  necessity  for  religious  life.  Rev.  Thos.  K.  Sherman, 
S.  J.,  of  St.  Louis,  discussed  "The  Catholic  Idea  of  Holiness  and  Perfec- 
tion," and  Bishop  Keane  made  an  address  on  "Jesus  Christ  the  Fountain  of 
Truth,  Grace  and  Holiness."  He  was  followed  by  Archbishop  Watterson, 
of  Ohio,  who  indicated  how  the  church  is  the  organ  of  the  Saviour  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  truth,  grace  and  holiness. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

Held  in  ihc  Art  Institute  September  2oth. 

Prosiilc'iit  Honncv,  in  openint;  tlie  Congress,  said  ;  "  When  science 
l)ec<)mes  Chrislian,  then  the  world  indeed  advances  toward  the  miilenial 
dawn.  No  more  striking  manifestation  <»f  tlie  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  human  affairs  has  come  in  recent  years,  than  that  shown  in  the 
raising  up  of  tlie  iiodv  of  people  known  as  Chrislian  Scientists,  who  were 
called  to  declare  the  real  harmony  helween  religion  and  science,  and  to 
restore  llie  waning  faith  of  manv  in  the  verities  of  the  sacred  .Scrii)liires. 
Tiie  common  idea  that  a  miracle  is  done  in  contravention  of  law  is  wholly 
ignorant  and  wrong.  As  Christian  .Science  teaches,  every  miracle  recorded 
in  the  Bible  was  wrought  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  law.s  which  the  divine 
Creat(3r  establislied.  \'our  mission  is  to  restore  a  living  faith  in  the  fervent 
and  effectual  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  which  availeth  much,  and  to  leach 
everywhere  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  forces,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  other 
forces  are  weak  and  inefficient.  Catholics  and  Protestants  may  all  thank 
God  for  the  new  energy  and  life  contributed  to  the  world,  and  especially  to 
Christendoin  by  you  and  those  whom  you  represent." 


Address  by  Rev.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  Discoverer  and  Founder  of 

Christian  Science. 

Read  l)y  Judge  S.  J.  Hanna,  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Journal  before 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliarv  of  the 
World's  Cohini!;ian  Exposition  of  1893. 

Reverend  Mary  B.  G.  Eddy,  the  Discoverer  and  Founder  of  Christian 
Science,  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Bow,  among  the  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Her  family  tree,  taking  root  in  illustrious  ancestry,  spread  its  branches 
from  London  and  Edinburgh,  Great  Britain,  to  the  United  States.  The  fam- 
ily crest  and  coat  of  arms  bear  these  nuittoes  :  "  I'inccrc  nut  morir  victory  or 
death,  and  "  Tria  juncta  in  iiiio,''  tiiree  joined  in  one.  In  her  work,  "Sci- 
ence and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  the  textbook  of  Christian 
.Science,  the  author  writes:  In  this  revolutionary  period  the  voice  of  God  in 
behalf  of  the  African  slave  was  still  echoing  in  our  land,  when  this  new  Chris- 
tian crusade  sounded  the  keynote  of  universal  freedom,  asking  a  fuller 
acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  man  as  a  Son  of  God,  demanding  that  the 
fetters  of  sin,  sickness,  and  death,  be  stricken  from  the  human  mind  and 
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IhkIv,  .111(1  tlicir  freedom  should  l)u  won.  not  lhi()ii,i,'li  liuiiKiii  warfart',  not 
with  Ijavonet  and  hiood,  t)Ul  tlirou,t,di   Divine  Science. 

God  has  built  a  hi,i,dier  |ilalfr)rin  of  human  rights,  and  liuilt  it  on  diviner 
claims.  These  claims  are  not  made  throuijh  code  or  creed,  Imt  in  demon- 
stration of  "peace  on  earth  and  K<><>'l-will  to  men."  Human  codes  of  theol- 
o)^y,  medicine,  an<l  hyuiene  cramp  the  mind,  which  needs  freedom.  Christ, 
Truth,  rends  asunder  these  fetters,  and  man's  birthright  and  sole  allegiance 
to  his  Maker  go  on  undisturbed  in  Divine  Science. 

I  saw  before  me  the  sick,  wearing  out  years  of  .servitude  to  an  unreal 
master,  in  the  belief  that  the  body  governed  them,  rather  than  the  Divine 
Mind.  The  lame,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  sick,  the  sensual,  the 
sinner,  I  wished  to  save  from  the  slavery  of  their  own  beliefs,  and  from 
the  educational  .systems  which  to-day  hold  the  children  of  Israel  in  bon- 
dage. I  saw  before  me  the  awful  conflict,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  wilderness; 
but  I  pressed  on,  through  faith  in  God,  trusting  'I'rulh,  the  strong  deliverer, 
to  guide  me  into  the  land  of  Christian  Science,  where  fetters  fall,  and  the 
rights  of  man  to  freedom  are  fully  known  and  acknowledged,  (.'hristian 
Science  derives  its  sanction  from  the  Bible;  and  its  divine  origin  is  demon- 
strated through  the  holy  influence  of  its  Truth,  in  healing  sickness  and  sin. 
The  healing  power  of  Truth  must  have  been  far  anterior  to  the  period  in 
which  Jesus  lived.  It  is  as  ancient  as  the  .Vncient  of  Days.  It  lives 
through  all  Life,  and  extends  through  all  space.  Science  is  not  the  shib- 
boleth of  a  sect,  or  the  cabalistic  insignia  of  a  philosophy.  Science  is 
Mind,  not  matter,  and  because  Science  is  not  human  it  must  be  Divine. 
In  1867  I  commenced  reducing  this  latent  ]iower  to  a  system,  in  a  form 
comprehensible  by  and  adajited  to  the  thought  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  This  system  enables  the  devout  learner  to  demonstrate  anew  in  .some 
degree  the  divine  Principle  upon  which  Jesus'  healing  was  based,  and  the 
sacred  rules  for  its  jircsent  [jresentation  and  application  to  the  cure  of 
disease. 

The  Principle  of  Christian  Science  is  God.  Its  practice  is  the  [wwerof 
Truth  over  error ;  its  rules  demonstrate  Science.  The  first  rule  of  this  Science 
is,  "Thoushalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me."  The  second  is  like  unto  it, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  To  demonstrate  these  rules  on 
any  other  than  their  divine  Principle  is  impossible.  Jesus'  sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  the  essence  of  the  morak  of  this  Science.  In  1893,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  these  rules  have  been  submitted  to  the  broadest  practi- 
cal tests;  and  ever\  where,  when  honestly  applied,  under  circumstances  which 
made  demonstration  jiossible,  they  have  shown  that  Truth  has  lost  none  of  its 
divine  and  healing  efficacy,  even  though  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
Jesus  practised  these  rules  on  the  hills  of  Judea  and  in  the  valleys  of  Galilee. 
Jesus  said  ;  "These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe  :  they  shall  take  up 
serpents;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them.  They 
shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover."    This  promise  is  pet' 
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petiial.  Had  it  been  given  only  to  his  inuiiediate  disciples,  the  scriptural 
passage  would  read  you,  not  Ihey.  The  purpose  of  his  great  life-work 
extends  through  time,  aiid  touches  universal  humanity;  its  I'rinciple  is  infinite, 
extending  beyond  the  pale  of  a  single  period  or  a  limited  following.  His 
miracles  illustrate  an  ever-operative  divine  l'rinci])le,  scientific  order  and  con- 
tinuity. Within  one  decade  this  Science  has  stopped  the  illicit  clamor  and 
advancing  trend  of  "  free  love ; "  it  has  opened  dungeon  doors  to  the 
captives  of  sin,  sickness  and  death ;  given  impulse  to  honest  intjuiry  and 
religious  liberty;  moderated  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men;  reformed 
thousands  of  inebriates;  healed  over  one  million  cases  of  disease  considered 
hopeless,  and  advanced  the  race  physically,  morally  and  spiritually. 

1  learned  that  all  real  Being  is  in  tlie  immortal,  divine  Mind,  whereas  the 
five  material  senses  evolve  a  subjective  state  of  mortal  mind,  called  mortality 
and  matter,  thereby  shutting  out  the  true  sense  of  immortality  and  Spirit. 
Christian  Science  explains  all  cause  and  effect  as  mental  and  not  physical. 
It  lifts  the  veil  from  Soul,  and  silences  the  false  testimony  of  sense.  It  shows 
the  scientific  relation  of  man  to  God,  disentangles  the  interlaced  ambiguities 
of  Being,  and  sets  free  the  imprisoned  mind  to  master  the  body.  The  first 
commandment  of  the  Hebrew  decalogue  unfolds  the  fact  of  universal  broth- 
erhood; since  to  have  one  God,  is  to  have  one  Mind  and  one  Father,  and  this 
spiritually  and  scientifically  establishes  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Also,  God 
being  the  only  Mind,  it  is  found  impossible  for  God's  children  to  have  other 
minds,  or  to  be  antagonistic  and  war  one  with  another.  Mind  is  one,  includ- 
ing noumena  and  phenomena,  God  and  His  thoughts.  Mind  is  the  center  and 
circumference  of  all  Being,  the  central  sun  of  its  own  universe  and  infinite 
system  of  ideas.  Therefore  Mind  is  divine  and  not  human.  To  reduce  inflam- 
mation, dissolve  a  tumor,  or  cure  organic  disease,  I  have  found  Mind  more 
potent  than  all  lower  remedies.  And  why  not,  since  Mind  is  the  source  and 
condition  of  all  existence  ? 

Christian  Science  solves  the  problem  of  the  relative  rights  and  privileges 
of  man  and  woman  on  their  diviner  claims.  It  finds  in  scriptural  Genesis, 
that  Eve  recorded  last  is  therefore  first,  she  is  a  degree  higher  than  Adam 
in  the  ascending  intelligence  of  Goil's  creation.  Woman  neither  sprang 
from  the  dust  of  which  <tdamnli  was  formed  nor  from  an  ovum  ;  she  was 
the  first  discoverer  of  human  weakness,  and  the  first  who  acknowledged  error 
to  be  error.  Woman  was  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  the  first  to  perceive  a 
risen  Saviour.  Woman  first  apprehended  divinely  man's  spiritual  origin  ; 
and  first  relinquishes  the  belief  in  material  conceptions.  It  is  a  woman 
that  discovered  and  founded  the  Science  of  Christianity. 

The  Revelator  had  not  passed  the  transitional  stage  in  human  experi- 
ence called  death,  but  he  already  saw  in  prophetic  vision  woman  "  crowned 
with  twelve  stars,"  types  of  the  twelve  trii)es  of  Israel,  and  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  of  primal  religion. 

If  brain,  blood,  bi'nes  help  constitute  a  man,  when  Adam  parted  with 
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his  rib  lie  lost  a  portion  of  his  manhood.  Man  is  the  ^{eneric  term  for  God's 
children,  made  in  his  own  inuige  and  likeness,  and  because  they  are  thus 
made,  reflected,  the  male  and  female  of  His  creatinj^  are  eijuipoised  in  the 
balances  of  God.  .So  let  it  be.  To  the  sore  (luestion  "  What  are  the  work- 
in>(  men's  rights  ?"  Science  answers,  justice  and  mercy,  wherein  the  finan- 
cial, civil,  social,  moral  and  religious  aspect  of  all  (piestions  reflect  the  face 
of  the  Father.  And  this  (piestion  will  not  rest  till  both  employer  and 
employe  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  this  saying  of  the  meek  and  mighty 
Son  of  God  :  "  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

The  following  are  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  Science  Churches  ; 

1.  As  adherents  of  Truth,  we  take  the  Scriptures  for  our  guide  to  eternal 
Life. 

2.  We  acknowledge  and  adore  one  Supreme  God.  We  acknowledge 
his  Son,  and  the  Holy  (jhost,  and  man  in  the  Divine  image  and  likeness. 

3.  We  acknowleilge  (Jod's  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  the  destruction  of  sin, 
and  His  punishment  of  "  Whatsoever  worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a  lie." 
We  acknowledge  the  atonement  as  the  efficacy  and  evidence  of  Divine 
Love,  of  man's  unity  with  (iod,  and  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Way-shower. 

4.  We  acknowledge  the  way  of  salvation  demonstrated  by  Jesus,  as  the 
power  of  Truth  over  all  error,  sin.  sickness  and  death,  and  the  resurrection  of 
human  faith  to  seize  the  great  possibilities  and  living  energies  of  the  Divine 
Life. 

5.  We  soleinnlv  ])romise  to  strive,  watch  and  pray  for  that  Mind  to  be 
in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  To  love  one  another,  and,  up  to  our 
highest  understanding  to  be  meek,  merciful  and  just. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Foster  Eddy,  President  of  the  National  Christian  Scientist 
Association,  in  his  address  said:  "The  ages  have  had  their  prophets, 
revel.>.tors  and  discoverers,  who  foresaw  and  foretold,  by  whom  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  have  been  bidden  to  rise  and  go  forth  from  the 
thraldom  of  evil  into  the  "liberty  of  the  .sons  of  God."  Jesus  proved  his 
words  by  his  deeds,  and  his  life  was  a  constant  demonstration  of  the  Princi- 
ple he  taught,  showing  that  he  was  the  "one  sent  of  God"  to  do  his  work 
among  men,  for  their  example.  This  work  was  the  destruction  of  sin,  sick- 
ness and  death,  but  too  soon  his  precept  and  exam])le,  his  spiritual  religion 
and  his  healing  jjowerof  Tnitli  became  lost  to  a  sensual,  sinful  world.  Now 
there  has  gone  up  a  cry  to  (iod  for  deliverance.  In  America  has  sprung  up 
the  "great  light,"  again  conceived  and  brought  forth  by  woman,  who  has 
made  it  possible  for  ail  men  to  come  lo  it  and  be  freed  from  sin,  disease, 
death  -the  enslavement  ol  personal  material  sense  -and  be  renewed  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  Spirit,  Good.  This  greater  light  is  scientifically  Chris- 
tian or  Christian  Science,  a  religion  with  "signs  following."  Wise  ones 
are  being  guided  to  it,  and  it  is  found  to  be  of  divine  origin,  begotten  of  the 
Father,  his  voice  of  love  to  men.  This  is  jiroved  by  the  thousands  of  hopeless 
invalids  raised  to  health  by  its  saving  Principle,  and  by  the  many  who  have 
been  lifted  from  the  misery  of  sin  and  its  conseijuences,  into  a  knowledge  of, 
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and  obedience  to,  (Jod.  This  is  an  epocli  in  tiie  history  of  Christian  Science. 
Our  beloved  cause  and  Leader  liave  lieen  accorded  a  more  deserving  place 
in  history.  Many  misconceptions  which  have  obscured  the  real  sense  of 
Science  from  the  ])eoi)le  arc  disa|)pearin,t,',  and  its  holy,  henelicent  mission 
is  being  manifested  to  sick  and  stricken  humanity.  I'cople  who  are  search- 
ing for  the  Truth  are  turning  more  generally  to  Christian  Science  because  it 
reveals  the  natural  law  and  power  of  God,  available  to  mortals  here  and 
now,  as  a  saviour  from  sickness  and  sin.  As  a  denomination  of  t^hristians 
our  growth  has  been  rapid  and  widespread,  and  now  presents  in  a  large 
degree  al!  the  external  aspects  of  successful  and  useful  operation." 

Addresses  were  read  by  Kev.  I).  A.  Kaston,  Rev.  A.  V).  .Stetson,  Rev.  J. 
V.  Linscott,  Rev.  K.  M.  Huswell,  Rev.  1.  M.  Stewart,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Ewing,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Knott,  Mr.  E.  I'.  Bates,  Mr.  A.  Farlow,  Gen.  E.  N.  Hates,  Judge  S.  J. 
Hanna. 

The  substance  of  these  papers  is  condensed  and  compiled  as  follows: — 
Nearly  ail  men  believe  in  God.  At  least  they  believe  in  a  being  or  power 
or  force,  which  they  call  God.  lUit  who  or  what  God  is,  or  whether  he  is  per- 
sonal or  impersonal,  cf)rporeal  or  incorporeal  are  (luestions  concerning  which 
there  is  great  diversity  of  t)pinioii,  and  little  scientific  understanding.  The  great 
needof  the  world  to-day  is,  "  to Xv/otp  Him  whom  to  know  aright,  is  life  eternal," 
and  this  need  is  not  met  by  the  substitution  of  human  opinion,  dogma  and 
belief.  Man  knows  nothing  of  himself  witliout  this  knowledge,  for  he  is 
made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  (iod.  Eye  hath  not  seen  God  and  material 
Sense  can  never  inform  us  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Inhnite 
One.  Through  the  belief  of  life  and  intelligence  in  matter,  mortals  become 
self-worshipers,  and  this  opens  the  way  for  all  the  various  ramifications  of 
evil,  as  a  substitute  for  (jod. 

The  delinitionsof  (Jod  as  found  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  .Vrticle  of 
Faith,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  our  text-book,  "Science 
and  Health,"  page  556,  incontrovertibly  establish  (Jod  as  all,  as  infinite  Prin- 
ciple,eternal  Individuality,  supreme  Personality,  "  incorporeal  lieing,  without 
body,  parts  or  jiassions."  l'i)on  this  common  delinitional  platform  we  are 
content  to  stand,  and  to  the  conleniplatinn  and  worshi|)  of  this  (Jod  we  invite 
all  mankind.  The  "  Scientific  statement  of  lieing  "  f)n  page  452  of  "  Science 
and  Health,"  gives  this  priniarv  postulate  of  Christian  Science — "  There  is  no 
life,  substance,  or  intelligence  in  matter.  All  is  Mind."  If  it  be  a  fact  that  all 
is  Mind,  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  matter  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  universe,  or  as  having  any  real  existence.  All  agree  that  Mind  is 
Intelligence.  There  can  be  no  intelligence  apart  from  .Mind.  Mind  or  Intel- 
ligence must  be  Life.  Non-intelligent  Life  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  admitted 
that  matter  is  not  intelligent ;  but  while  this  is  admitteil,  it  is  maintained 
that  it  is  substan'jc  and  contains  life.  If  niaid<ind  is  the  offspring  of  matter, 
— matter  being  non-intelligent  inert  matter  nnist  be  the  parent  of  mankind. 
As  Christian  Scientists  we  look  for  the  origin  of  Life  in  the  living  God  rather 
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than  in  dead  matter.  We  accept  tlie  scriplunil  dfrmiticiM  of  his  character 
and  refer  all  Life  to  him.  The  Hihle  ilistiiictly  declares  him  to  he  Sjjirit.  If 
he  is  Spirit,  he  cannot  he  matter  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

It  is  in  the  discernment  of  the  real  nature  and  inlinity  of  Spirit,  and  its 
absolute  non  relationship  to  matter,  that  the  originality,  truth  and  efticacy 
of  Christian  Science  consists,  and  it  is  this  which  confers  upon  it  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  great  discovery.  Not  that  Truth  included  in  the  .scientilic  state- 
ment is  new.  Its  presentation  is  hy  way  of  discovery,  not  of  creation;  a 
fresh  discernment  and  ajiprehension  in  the  human  consciousness  of  thiiiKs 
which  are  eternal ;  and  this  is  the  j,'reatest  joy,  wonderment  and  i;lorv  that 
can  ever,  hy  any  possible  means,  appear  unto  us,-  the  revelation  and  true 
knowledge  of  God. 

Christian  Science  separates  clearly,  distinctly  and  entirely  between 
Spirit  and  matter.  Divine  Mind  and  carnal  mind.  Truth  and  all  evil.  This 
new  statement  of  Truth  comes  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fullill  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  the  law,  and  to  fill  full  of  significance  and  power  all  the  "glad  tidings" 
of  "the  glorious  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in  both  the  letter  and  the  s|)irit. 
It  dispels  mystery  by  removing  ignorance  anil  misconception  regarding  that 
which  was  always  true  but  not  rightly  a|)prehended  in  human  consciousness. 

There  is  one  study  of  universal  interest,  and  that  is  man.  How  is  he 
to  be  studied  ?  Experience  replies,  from  the  testimcjny  given  by  the  five 
senses,  and  yet  such  knowledge  at  best  is  only  relative,  and  can  never 
reveal  the  absolute  facts  of  being.  We  are  told  in  the  Hible  that,  "  man 
that  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  He  cometli 
forth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut  <!own  ;  he  fleelh  also  as  a  shadow,  and  contin- 
ueth  not."  This  relates  only  to  the  physical.  When  we  come  to  the  moral, 
the  idea  of  freedom  is  declared  and  thought  to  be  impossible  of  realization. 
This  mortal  man  is  by  his  own  confession  a  prisoner  in  a  house  of  clay, 
struggling  to  realize  something  he  knows  not  what;  the  seemingly  helpless 
victim  of  sickness,  sin,  and  sometimes  unmerited  misfortune.  And  is  this 
man  ?  Nature,  as  we  know  her,  has  no  answer ;  human  reason  says  I  know- 
no  other;  but  above  the  discord  of  the  senses.  Divine  Science  lifts  up  its 
voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God 
declares  that  this  is  not  man.  The  universe  is  si)iritual.  'I'his  conceived, 
we  find  God  has  verily  created  (made  manifest)  heaven  and  earth,  (jod 
(the  creative  Principle)  brings  forth  man,  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  or 
"  the  very  image  of  good."  Man  is  not  a  finite  personality.  If  God  were 
not  self-existent,  he  must  have  had  a  creator,  anil  the  cause  of  being  had 
not  been  reached.  The  very  image  of  a  self-existent  infinite  God  could 
not  be  a  finite  person. 

The  ideal  brotherhood  of  man  is  that  state  in  which  the  individual  loves 
and  serves  God  supremely,  and  loves  all  mankind  with  a  perfect  love.  This 
is  the  only  state  that  can  bring  peace,  and  to  reach  it  each  one  must  do  an 
individual  work.     Left  to  their  own  resources,  mortals  are  in  constant  strife 
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socially,  politically  and  religiously.  Each  individual  lias  an  opinion  as  to 
what  is  needed  to  afford  liarmony  and  satisfaction  ;  but  Ijecause  of  conflict- 
ing minds  many,  and  the  great  variety  of  abnormal,  carnal  tastes,  tliere  is 
little  agreement. 

To  harmonize  millions  of  dissimilar  and  antagonistic  minds  is  impossi- 
ble, but  to  harmonize  eacli  individual  with  the  perfect  Infinite  Mind  that  is 
Good  is  practicable,  and  will  be  made  manifest  when  each  one  shall  live  in 
harmony  with  the  text,  "  Not  my  will  but  Tiiine  be  done." 

The  social  conflict  cannot  be  composed  by  tlie  alteration  or  revision 
of  capricious  human  opinions  or  by  tlie  compromises  of  man-made 
laws,  but  through  the  operation  alone  of  tlie  laws  of  God,  which,  when  under- 
stood, will  be  found  to  meet  unto  the  uttermost  all  the  needs  of  man's  well- 
lieing,  and  to  adjust  with  scientific  perfection  ail  of  his  affairs. 

If  God  is  Omniscience,  then  it  is  futile  for  humanity  to  try  to  extricate 
itself  from  mi.sery  and  failure  by  substituting  Ijuman  devices  in  place  of 
Divine  Wisdom  or  Science. 

Christian  Science  is  a  universal  religion,  witli  a  universal  Principle,  and 
capable  of  a  universal  practice.  Its  origin  is  God,  Infinite  Mind.  Infinite 
Mind  is  expressed  in  the  Ciirist.  The  Christ  was  never  liorn,  but  was  mani- 
fest through  the  human  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  pattern  for  a  true  humanhood. 
All  that  mortals  will  ever  know  of  Truth  they  will  know  as  Jesus  knew  it,  by 
demonstration,  revelation  or  reflection  from  tlie  Infinite  Mind.  His  message 
was  from  God,  and  his  message  was  his  theology.  This  theology  is  Divine 
Science,  and  antidotes  all  human  theologies. 

Jesus'  theology  as  set  forth  in  "Science  and  Health"  is  t)eing  practised 
by  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  his  loving  disciples  to-day.  It  is  a 
practical  Christianity.  We  recognize  ail  that  is  true,  honest  and  pure  in  all 
the  world's  religions;  yet  we  suggest  this  most  excellent  way  of  demon- 
strating God's  power  among  men.  Better  the  understanding  to  heal  the 
slightest  malady,  strictly  on  the  basis  of  God  as  tlie  Principle  of  Science, 
than  all  the  material  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  Discoverer  and  Founder  of  Christian  Science  has  given  an  ample 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  disease  and  the  method  of  scientific  healing. 
Jesus'  followers  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  demonstrated  tiiat  the  Prin- 
ciple he  taught  was  scientific  and  therefore  practicable.  The  healing  of  tlie 
sick  by  Jesus,  according  to  the  infinite  will  and  purpose  of  God,  was  neither 
supernatural  nor  miraculous.  Nothing  that  is  done  in  obedience  to  God  can 
be  unnatural. 

Christian  Science  is  the  revelation  of  the  Science  of  the  Christ  mission, 
and  shows  that  this  mission  is  a  complete,  perfect  illustration  of  the  only  way 
in  which  mortals  can  overcome  the  world  and  the  evils  of  every  kind  that 
are  unlike  God,  and  therefore  contrary  to  God,  and  that  separate  man,  in 
belief,  from  Him. 

It  shows  that  the  healing  of  the  sick  is  a  natural  phenomenon  of  Scien- 
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tific  Christianity  or  the  understaiKliiif,'  of  Jesus'  teacliin,i,'s.  Tliis  declaration 
is  contirmed  by  tiie  fact  tliat,  as  iiis  followers  perceive  and  understand  the 
real  significance  of  his  work,  they  are  able  to  manifest  that  knowledge  by 
healing  disease.  Christian  Science  healintf  is  wholly  unlike  wiiat  is  called 
"Faith  Cure"  or  "  f'rayer  Cure."  It  is  not  the  operation  of  a  supposed 
fluctuating,  capricious  inter])osition  of  (Jod,  i)ut  in  accord  with  his  infinite 
law.  Jesus  said,  "  Hefore  Ai)rahain  was,  I  am,"  referrini,'  rlcariv  to  Ihe  uni- 
versal and  infinite  nature  of  the  Christ  Mind  that  preaches  the  (jospel,  heals 
the  sick,  raises  the  dead  and  casts  out  evils. 

At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  as  though  the  claims  and  conditions  of 
error  were  real  and  conclusive;  that  man  was  held  by  them  and  iiad  no  way 
of  escape.  Vet,  notwithstanding  the  claim  of  evil  power  over  man,  we  have, 
at  this  very  hour,  the  reassurance  of  the  [)idtccting  care  of  ( iod.  Christian  Sci- 
ence shows  how  to  take  God's  Word  and  apply  it  in  overcoming  sickness  as 
well  as  sin.  Jesus'  command  "  heal  the  sick  "  is  as  imperative  as  "  preach  the 
Gospel,"  for  it  is  good  tidings  to  all  mankind.  .\re  you  suffering  with  sick- 
ness? Search  for  what  the  liiblesays  about  health.  Are  you  overcome  wilii 
sorrow  ?  Find  its  antidote  in  joy.  Do  you  believe  your  strength  is  failing 
you  ?  Read,  "God  is  our  refuge  and  strength."  Do  you  seem  to  be  over- 
come with  fear,  so  that  your  physical  body  appears  full  of  confusion  and 
suffering  ?  "  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  Accept  this  scriptural  state- 
ment as  made  for  jv//,  and  you  will  be  enabled  to  drink  at  the  life-giving 
fountain  that  heals  the  sick.  We  are  practising  Christian  Science  only  as 
we  are  growing  less  envious,  less  greedy,  less  selfish  in  all  of  its  expressions, 
by  striving  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  keeping  God's  command- 
ments. If  no  one  believed  in  sickness,  there  Cf)uld  be  no  sickness.  Let  us 
know  the  Truth  that  makes  us  free,  even  from  this  belief. 

Christian  Science  is  presented  before  the  world  to-day,  the  happy  sup- 
pliant for  recognition  of  its  claim  to  be  what  its  name  implies,  both  Chris- 
tian and  Scientific ;  it  voices  an  imperative  demand  that  these  two  be  made 
one  henceforth  in  faith  and  practice,  for  otherwise  there  is  no  satisfactorv 
proof,  no  final  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  either.  In  no  other 
way  than  through  actual  demonstration  of  Truth  can  mortals  learn  whether 
they  are  obeying  God,  or  their  o])inions  about  him.  I""aith  not  buttressed  bv 
demonstration  is  always  in  danger  of  changing  to  skepticism.  It  is  alw.iys 
possible  to  change  one  belief  for  another,  the  belief  in  immortality  for  the 
belief  in  annihilation  ;  but  a  demonstrated  knowledge  of  God  is  planted  on 
a  rock  and  cannot  be  moved. 

"Science  and  Health"  teaches  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
that :  First,  the  historical  record  of  the  resurrection  is  trustworthy. 
Secondly,  Christian  Science  teaches  explicitly  that  all  of  the  experiences 
of  Jesus,  from  the  time  he  was  placed  in  the  tomb  to  the  time  that  he 
emerged  from  it,  occurred  on  this  plane  of  thought,  and  the  body  with 
which  he  came  forth  from  the  tomb  was  identically  the  same  body  that 
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was  put  in  the  tonil).  'I'liiidly,  Jesus'  lesurrectitm  differed  only  in  degree, 
not  in  Itind,  from  Jesus'  other  miracles.  They  were  nil  designed  to 
jirove  tliat  Spirit  is  all-powerful,  and  matter  powerless.  l'"ourlhly,  the 
resurrection  and  all  the  (jther  so-called  miracles  are  divinely  natural 
rather  than  supernatural.  When  Jesus  came  forth  from  the  lond)  it  was 
not  because  he  had  supernatural  assistance,  lie  was  only  asserting,'  a  n'eat 
fact  of  man's  lieing,  vi/.,  that  man  cannot  die.  He  was  demonslratin>,'  his 
l)irth  right  as  a  son  of  (5od.  He  proved  that  the  law  of  man's  nature  was  Life, 
and  that  death  was  a  false  claimant.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  resur- 
rection and  Jesus'  other  demonstrations  over  matter  were  cxce|)tional  asser- 
tions of  God's  power,  and  that  they  interfered  with  the  natural  order  of 
things,  are  forced  to  admit,  that  sin,  disease  and  death  are  natural  and  that 
Life,  Truth  and  Love  are  abnormal.  Admitting  the  reality  of  evil,  they  have 
to  admit  that  there  is  another  power  than  (iod,  viz.,  a  god  of  evil, who  at  /res- 
eiil  at  least  shares  God's  throne.  They  also  have  to  accounf  for  the  origin 
of  evil,  and  how  can  that  he  done  without  inipugning  the  benevolence  of 
God  ?  This  line  of  thought  leads  also  to  the  assertion  that  man  is  not 
entirely  a  child  of  (jod,  that  he  is  in  part  a  child  of  the  devil.  'I'hese 
admissions  are  paralyzing  to  spiritual  growth,  and  lead  us  away  from  the 
simplicity  of  Jesus'  gospel  into  a  never-ending  maze  of  human  speculation. 
Fifthly,  we  can  have  part  in  Jesus'  resurrection  now  and  here,  by  obedience 
to  the  law  of  Spirit  and  denial  of  the  seeming  law  of  matter.  According 
to  "  Science  and  Health,''  the  central  thought  and  efliciency  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  not  the  mere  rising  of  a  physical  body  from  a  material  grave.  The 
Bible  records  other  instances  of  physical  resurrection,  but  as  factors  in  the 
Christian  life,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
And  even  as  to  the  i)hysical  resurrection  of  Jesus,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
zealous  belief  in  it  may  be  consistent  with  an  unchristian  life.  It  is 
evident  then,  that  if  we  would  know  the  secret  of  the  transforming  power  of 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  at  its  phy- 
sical and  material  aspects.  This  doctrine  was  very  prominent  in  the  Apos- 
tles' preaching.  They  seemed  to  realize  that  to  this  they  owed  in  a  large 
measure  the  s|)iritualization  of  their  thought,  their  control  over  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  and  worldly  ambitions,  their  solid  assurance  of  the  great  facts 
of  Life,  Truth,  and  Love,  and  deliverance  from  the  beliefs  of  sin,  disease 
and  death.  We  do  not  claim  that  Christian  Scientists  have  at  present 
sufficient  spiritual  realization  to  demonstrate  over  the  claim  of  death  as 
Jesus  did,  but  we  do  claim  that  we  are  using  Jesus'  method  successfully  in 
destroying  the  claims  of  disease  and  sin,  and  in  all  reverence  we  maintain 
that  that  same  method  faithfully  adhered  to  will  enable  us,  at  some  time,  to 
demonstrate  over  the  claim  of  death  as  Jesus  did.  He  said  that  his  follow- 
ers could  do  all  the  works  that  he  did  and  greater,  and  we  rest  confitlently 
on  this  promise. 

Jesus,  who  did  the  will  of  omniscient  God,  said  "  I  and  my  Father  are 
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one."  Tlie  Mind  wliicli  created  and  governed  Jesus  was  the  divine  Mind. 
The  Apostle  writes;  "I,et  that  Mind  he  in  you  whicii  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Mortals  have  a  very  degraded  sense  of  Mind.  'i"lie  medley  of 
changing  opinions  and  erroneous,  sinful  thoUL;hts  that  encumber  human 
consciousness  is  neither  Mind  nor  evidence  thereof.  It  is  simply  a  falsity; 
it  is  "foolishness  with  (iod;"  it  is  evil  and  cannot,  by  any  |)r(jcess  now  or 
hereafter,  be  transformed  into  Truth. 

Krh)r  must  be  cast  out  and  utterly  destroyed  before  individual  con- 
sciousness shall  appear  in  the  likeness  of  (iod. 


THE  CONGRK(;.\'ri()N.\I,    CHURCH  CONGRKSS. 


Congregationalism  had  ihe  honor  of  ushering  in  the  lirst  week  of  the 
great  I'arliament  of  Religions.  It  was  convened  in  the  Mall  of  Columbus, 
September  10,  at  2:30  P.M.  Kev.  Dr.  Willard  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  presided. 

Congregationalism  is  the  form  of  religious  faith  and  politv  which  was 
represented  by  the  I'ilgrim  Fathers,  who,  coming  across  the  .Atlantic  in  the 
Mayflower,  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  December  21,  1620,  and  by  the  Puri- 
tans of  New  Kngland.  President  Pionney  opened  the  Congress,  with  the 
justness  of  thought,  intelligence  and  felicity  which  have  characterized  all 
his  addresses  on  similar  occasions, 

In  response  to  the  address  of  welcome,  Dr.  Willard  .Scott,  in  a  brief 
survey  of  the  successive  stagesof  religious  thought,  <  )riental  and  Occi<lental, 
which  had  led  the  way  to  the  movement  that  issued  in  Congregationalism, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lirst  revelation  of  Cod's  will  to  man 
came  to  the  (Jrienlal  mind.  The  Orientalist  was  a  good  listener,  but  he 
was  not  such  a  good  thinker.  It  was  therelore  left  to  the  European  to 
discover  man's  nature  as  (joil  had  made  him.  The  recejitive  minil  of  the 
t)ricntal  received  the  revelation  from  (iod.  The  introspective  mind  of  the 
European  formed  this  body  of  truth  into  a  system  of  ethics  or  religious 
philosophy.  The  next  step  was  Ihe  translating  of  this  philosophy  into  the 
language  of  the  jjcople,  and  the  next  to  put  this  system  of  ethics  into  human 
behavior.  The  Puritan  and  the  Pilgrim  are  distinguished  as  dealing  with 
social  religion.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  social  millennium  :  and  this  is  so 
largely  because  the  Puritans  wrought  toward  it.  We  shall  realize  it  when 
we  fall  back  upon  their  principles  as  still  the  methods  by  whicli  the  entl  is 
to  be  reached. 

The  Kev.  Simeon  Gilbert,  D.IJ..  of  the  .lihuuin ,  descrijjed  :  "  What 
Congregationalism  is." 

Congregationalism  stands  for  a  faith  and  a  |)rinciple  of  church  govern- 
ment.    The  faith  is  the  evangelical   belief  ;  the  church  polity  is  that  of  a 
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pure  democracy,  iindfi-  the  one  Lord  and  MnstLT.  Ilistnricaliv,  Con^fre^a- 
tionalisin  was  tlie  jiuru  oulcnine  of  the  Ui'lorniatiun,  and  was  a  return, 
straight  and  immediate,  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  all 
matters  of  tiie  religious  hfe  and  churcii  control,  its  loyalty  to  Christ  alone 
makes  it  disown  "the  authority  of  pope,  prelate,  pieshyter,  prince  or 
parliament."  It  calls  no  man  master  ;  for  one  is  our  Master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  we  are  hrethren.  The  acceptance  of  the  supreme  authority  of  God 
as  revealed  in  his  Word  anil  in  our  Saviour,  Jesus  L'hrist.is  the  lundamental 
thou.^dit.  All  doctrine,  all  motives,  all  rules  of  the  Chiistian  life  are  sub- 
jected to  this  test. 

Congregationalism  begins  with  the  idea  of  a  regenerate  churcli  mem- 
bership. It  would  have  no  meaning  without  this  as  its  basis,  no  justification 
or  power.  Moreover,  the  local  church  is  constituted  by  a  definite  covenant, 
entered  into  by  believers  with  God  and  with  one  another. 

Congregationalism,  consistently  and  alike  in  both  its  faith  and  its 
polity,  emphasizes  the  continual  and  indwelling  |)resence  of  Christ  in  his 
church,  according  to  his  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway."  For  the 
same  reason,  it  keeps  at  the  front  its  dependence  upon  the  inward  teaching 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Hut,  along  with  this  indcl^cndency  of  the  local  church,  Congregational- 
ism holds  to  the  idea  of  the  fellowshi/>  of  the  churches.  /\s  to  the  fittest 
methods  of  church  fellowslii]),  on  tiie  basis  of  the  freedom  and  spiritual  cfiual- 
ity  of  the  several  churches,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ex|)eriinentation. 
In  this  respect  Congregationalism  of  to-day  is  the  result  of  a  hmg  process 
of  evolution  and  f)f  re-adjustment  to  new  conditions.  If  it  took  courage  to 
dare  to  be  free,  it  has  recjuired  an  etjual  degree  of  courage,  while  insisting 
upon  freedom,  to  dare  to  enter  upon  terms  of  fellowship,  mutual  trust, 
council  and  coiipcralion. 

The  present  system  of  "councils,"  and  of  "associations,"  local,  state 
and  national,  and  at  length  international,  came  about  only  by  degrees.  The 
existing  combination  of  the  immediateness  of  each  one's  accountability  to 
(Jod,  of  tlie  inde|)cndency  of  each  local  church  of  all  outside  human  authority, 
and  with  this  an  organized  system  of  church-fellowship,  has  been  an  achieve- 
ment, the  victory  of  a  long  growing  "sanctified  common  sense."  So  that 
that  which  not  long  ago  seemed  to  the  fathers  impossible  has  now  come  to 
a|)pear  axiomatic  and  altogether  natural.  This  at  least  is  true  in  America, 
where  Congregationalism  is  in  certain  respects  greatly  in  advance  of  that  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  genesis  of  Congregationalism  was  in  England  ;  its  first  exodus  to 
the  New  World  was  from  Holland ;  and  it  was  the  Mayfloiuer  which  bore  to 
Plymouth  Rock  this  choicest  and  fruitfulest  seed-corn  of  all  American  immi- 
gration, religious,  civil  and  educational. 

From  the  necessity  of  the  cuse,  Congregationalism  has,  from  the  first, 
always  and  ever}where,  put  paramount  emphasis  upon  education.    The  sys- 
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lein  which  makes  so  much  of  the  individual,  of  every  individual  member,  is 
itself  educative,  and  is  constantly  making  demands  for  more  and  still  more 
of  personal  culture.  What  may  hi.  termed  the  American  educational  idea, 
from  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  and  the  origination  of  the  common 
school  of  New  England,  owes  more,  far  more,  to  Congregationalism  I'.ian  to 
any  other  single  source.  - 

But  no  one  can  have  any  tolerably  adequate  conception  of  what  modern 
Congregationalism  is,  unless  he  takes  into  large  account  two  other  great  fac- 
tors in  its  life.  These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  its  comprehensive  and  really 
majestic  system  of  joint  responsibility  and  joint  enterprise  in  support  of  its 
varied  missionary  societies,  home  and  foreign ;  and,  on  the  other,  its 
religious  journalism  —  the  " council" that  waits  on  no  "letters-missive"  for 
its  organization ;  the  open  parliament  which  never  adjourns,  and  before 
wiiich  no  questions  of  vital  moment  are  ever  out  of  order.  These  two  great 
factors  and  forms  of  actualized  fellowship  do  more  than  any  other  human 
agency  to  bind  into  a  sweet  and  living  and  di^■'nely  forceful  unity  not  only 
the  scattered  Congrcga.tional  chuiohes  of  a  continent,  but  throughout  all  the 
world,  and  which  makes  it  possib'e  and  proper  to  speak  of  an  ecumenical 
Congregational  Church. 

The  Congregational  denomination  is  not  the  most  numerous  rf'igious 
body  in  America,  having  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  million  communi- 
cants ;  but  its  power  is  not  to  be  fairly  estimated  without  taking  into  the 
account  its  influence  hitherto  toward  congregationalizing  ill  the  other  church 
organizations. 

One  other  distinctive  characteristic  of  Congregationalism  must  be  noted. 
This  i;.  the  intensity  of  its  belief  in  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church"  the  world 
over,  and  its  disposition  to  recognize  the  existing  unity  in  Christ  of  tru.^ 
believers  of  whatevc  name. 

If  Congregationalism  is  not,  as  some  claim  for  it,  "the  solvent  of  the 
sects,"  its  distinguishing  and  constituent  principles  are  the  ones  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  prevail  when  at  the  last,  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  shall  have  come 
to  pass  that  "they  all  may  be  one." 

Incidentally,  it  is  pleasant  to  add  that  the  man  who  hiid  most  to  do  in 
bringing  about  the  consummation  of  this  World's  Parliament  of  Religions, 
Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  was  by  birth,  education  and  early  ministry  a 
Congregationaiist. 

Prof.  Williston  Walker,  of  Hartford  Theoiogical  Seminary,  in  a  paper  on 

"FIRST   THINGS    IN    CONGREGATl' )NAI.tSM,  ' 

outlined  with  great  lucidity  what  may  be  termed  the  genesis  and  the  exodus 
of  Congregationalism,  its  origin  in  England,  its  partial  organization  in 
Holland,  its  divinely  guided  voyage  to  America  in  the  Mayflozvcr  its  early 
history  in  New  England  and  its  subsecjuent  development.  V  said;  If  any 
type  of  church  government  deserves  to  be  called  American  it  is  Congrega- 
tionalism.    Its  formative  influence  has  been  felt  in  greater  or  less  degree 
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by  all  the  religious  bodies  that  occupy  this  land.  It  has  modified  other 
systems  of  cinirch  government,  making  tliem  vastly  different  from  what  they 
are  on  European  soil ;  while  if  its  adherents  in  name  are  not  the  most 
numerous  of  the  tribes  of  our  American  Israel,  no  Christian  body  eiiuals  the 
Congregational  in  services  to  education  and  to  those  interests  which  make 
for  the  intellectual  well-being  of  our  nation. 

If  the  Puritans  gave  us  the  love  of  education,  the  executive  force  and 
the  business  ability  which  have  marked  the  descendants  of  New  England 
parentage  throughout  our  land,  the  Pilgrims  gave  us  Congregationalism. 

In  the  paper  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  of  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  on  "The  Congregational  Idea,"  certain  of  the  elementary  char- 
acteristics of  the  Congregational  way  were  set  forth  v.illi  line  penetration 
and  justness  of  statement. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  .Stimson,  uf  New  \'<nk,  in  a  paper  on  "Congrega- 
tionalism To-day,''  said  that  first  of  all  Congregationalism  was  not  an  organ- 
ization, but  an  organism  ;  it  was  not  a  sect,  t)Ut  a  denomination.  It  had  made 
deliverances  and  si)oken  solemnly  on  various  points,  liut  those  utterances 
were  chiefly  for  those  whom  they  concerned,  and  they  imposed  no  yoke  and 
constituted  no  shibboleth.  Their  gatherings  had  been  for  the  expression  of 
a  common  brotherhood  and  (he  promotion  of  a  common  task,  and  not  for 
the  forging  of  fetters.  That  is  the  central  fact  of  Congregationalism.  It  is 
its  distinguishing  feature,  .\nother  fact  in  tiic  development  of  Congrega- 
tionalism has  been  its  denominational  unselfishness.  Its  members  have 
thought  little  of  pushing  the  denomination,  and  much  of  forwarding  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

Rev,  Hugh  Pedley,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  spoke  on  the  "  Relations 
Between  English  and  American  Congregationalists,"  In  the  interests  of  a 
closer  union  he  urged  the  establishment  of  a  council  of  councils,  a  journal 
of  journals,  and  a  college  of  colleges,  international  in  their  scope,  which 
should  make  the  denomination  in  this  manner  more  truly  one. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  A,  V.  Sherrill  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  spoke  of  Congre- 
gationalism in  the  West  and  South.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years 
greater  and  better  work  has  been  accomplished  than  any  one  who  has  not 
been  on  the  ground  can  believe. 

Secretary  Judson  Smith,  )f  Boston,  followed  with  a  graphic  survey  oi 
"The  Missionary  History  of  the  licnomination."  He  touched  rapidly  upon 
the  beginning  of  missions  in  different  foreign  lands  and  of  Ihe  marvelous 
changes  which  thty  had  i)roduced.  Through  missions,  will  come  about  the 
union  of  all  nations  and  that  parliament  of  man  which  is  the  dream  of  poet 
and  philanthropist. 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  spoke  on  "Con- 
gregationalism and  the  World."  Congregationalism,  he  said,  had  gone  back 
to  the  primitive.  Biblical  conception  of  the  church  ;  was  giving  to  Christianity 
and  to  the  world  the  influence  of  American  institutions;  and  had  brought 
out  a  peculiar  and  noble  type  of  manhood. 


ill 


THE  WOMAN'S  CONGREGATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

The  sessions  of  the  Woman's  Congregational  Congress  opened  Mon- 
day, September  ii.  Through  all  its  six  sessions  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  George  Sherwood,  presided.  Despite  the  immense  attractions 
of  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  the  sessions  of  this  part  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Congress  were  well  attended  and  kept  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
The  topics  had  been  admirably  chosen  and  grouped  together,  and  Mie  papers 
in  point  of  thought  and  literary  treatment  fully  ecjualed  those  o.  the  men. 

The  first  grouping  of  addresses  was  about  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 
The  opening  devotions  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Elvira  Cobleigh,  from  the 
far  West,  herself  a  modern  i)ilgrim.  Tlie  singing  at  tliese  meetings  was 
chiefly  congregational.  A  number  of  original  hymns  were  used,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Sangster,  Mrs.  James  Gibson  Johnson,  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Rowland,  Rev.  Louise  Baker,  Mrs.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  and  Mrs.  G.  \i. 
Willcox. 

The  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  idea  was  treated  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Arnold,  of 
Piano,  III.  Then  the  trials,  firmness,  constancy  and  heroism  of  the  Pilgrim 
mothers  were  presented  in  a  historical  paper  by  Mrs.  Moses  Smith.  A  tall, 
bright-faced,  young  looking  woman  [jiesented  herself  as  the  Rev.  Miss 
Juanita  lireckenridge,  and  spoke  without  notes  on  the  True  Democracy  of 
Congregationalism.  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin  considered  the  Influence  of  Pil- 
grim and  Puritan  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Religious  Thought.  The  answer 
of  Rev.  Mrs.  Cobleigh  to  the  question  of  the  Scope  of  Woman's  Work  in 
the  Churches  was,  that  "every  position  she  is  fitted  to  fill  may  be  hers." 

A  poem  by  Miss  lOniily  Gilmore  Aldcn,  herself  a  descendant  of  John 
Alden,  of  the  I'ilgrim  band,  was  read  by  Miss  Harriet  N.  Haskell,  principal 
of  the  Monticello  Ladies'  Seminary.  Mrs.  Sarah  13,  Cooper  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  a  Bible  class  in  that  city  of  several  hundred  members,  contributed 
a  paper  on  W'oman  Teachers  in  the  Congregational  Church.  The  cause  of 
Woman  at  the  Outposts  of  Congregationalism  received  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Emerson  llumjihrey,  of  Chicago,  beautiful  and  sympathetic  treatment, 
showing  how  much  of  cheer,  heart  and  strength  woman  put  into  man's  work 
by  her  presence. 

The  Christian  Home  in  its  Relation  to  the  .State  was  discussed  by  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Merrell,  of  Ripon,  Wis.  The  Christian  Home  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Church  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Ward,  of  Yankton,  represented  home  as  the  central 
thought  of  our  religion.  Christian  homes  are  the  life  of  the  church  ;  the 
Christian  home  the  place  where  God  symbolizes  himself,  his  care,  love  and 
go\ernment.  The  Home  and  Labor  Problem  was  spoken  of  by  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  whose  work  enables  her  to  speak  as  one 
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having  authority.  The  labor  (jucstion  was  the  (|iiestii)n  of  the  home  ;  il 
could  not  be  settled  til!  settled  right ;  it  must  be  taken  into  the  homes,  and 
boys  and  girls  trained  to  see  that  other  boys  and  girls  have  equal  rights  to 
home  and  chance  for  growth  and  equitable  reward  tor  work. 

The  Relation  of  the  Home  to  Social  Life  was  that  of  uplifting,  beauti- 
fying and  Christianizing  other  homes,  and  was  presented  by  Rev.  Miss 
Mary  Moreland.  The  Church  and  the  Children,  a  paper  by  \'.iss  Julia 
Holmes  Boynton,  spoke  of  the  work  the  "  church-mother  "  —  the  Congrega- 
tional Sunday  School  Publishing  Society  —  was  doing  for  the  children  in 
books,  papers,  societies,  etc.,  their  dangers  and  uses. 

The  answer  to  the  question.  Mow  does  the  Growing  Independence  of 
Woman  affect  the  Home  ?  was  given  by  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Ide,  Milwaukee. 

A  word  from  far  Australia  came  in  a  paper  on  Congrettalionalism  in 
new  countries,  by  .Mrs.  Louise  J.  Bevan,  .Melbourne,  read  by  Mrs.  K.  B. 
Little,  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  |)n)gress  of  Congregationalism  in  that 
land. 

MiijS  M.  A.  ,Farrand,  of  the  Chicago  Advitncc,  read  a  ])aper  on  the 
Modern  Pilgrim  Woman,  showing  how  the  very  Ixat  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  the  Pilgrim  Mothers  has  been  reenacted  in  our  own  time  in  the 
work  of  Christian  women  in  building  up  new  iiomes,  the  new  cluirches,  the 
new  schools  and  other  institutions  all  along  our  advancing  "  (rontiers."  In 
Silhouettes  of  the  Women  of  an  old  Congregational  Family,  Mrs.  Roxana 
Beecher  Preuszner  showed  admirably  the  power  of  a  mother's  character 
over  her  children,  particularly  the  three-fold  endowments  of  this  mother, 
Roxana  Beecher,  were  reproduced  in  her  daughters,  Catherine,  Mary  and 
Harriet.  Mrs.  Ella  Beecher  Gittings  read  a  thoughtful  and  pleasant  story 
on  the  Mayflower  as  a  Symbol  of  Faith.  Mrs.  I'xlgar  Wylie  spoke  on 
Woman  and  the  Bible,  giving  God's  conception  of  her  as  there  set  forth. 

The  Work  of  the  Indians  on  the  Frontier  was  represented  bv  Miss 
Mary  C.  Collins ;  Among  Indians  and  Negroes  at  Home,  by  Miss  Alice 
W.  Bacon,  of  Hampton,  V'a. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  11.  Cheetham's  report  of  the  Two  Settlements  for 
Werrking  Women  in  London,  was  heard  with  interest.  Miss  Millie  A. 
Hand,  of  the  New  West  Education  Commission,  told  of  the  work  dune  by 
Congregational  women  for  other  women  held  by  the  errors  of  Mormon 
belief. 

Miss  Harriet  N.  Haskell,  of  Monticello  Seminary,  gave  A  Bit  of  His- 
tory Concerning  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  showing  how  constantly 
the  forefathers  provided  for  the  sons'  education  only,  and  how  slowly  the 
cause  of  education  for  women  has  won  its  way.  She  also  gave  glowing 
tribute  to  the  founder  of  Monticello  Seminary,  Mr.  Godfrey,  who,  when 
Chicago  was  but  Fort  Dearborn,  so  wisely  built  for  the  daughters  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Moore,  one  of  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, read  a  paper  on  What  Congregational  Women   have    done  for  the 
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Colored  Race.  A  noble  poem,  "Day,"  by  Miss  Ella  Gilbert  Ives,  of  Dor 
Chester,  Mass.,  with  special  reference  to  this  subject,  was  read  by  Mrs- 
Preuszner. 

The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  was  sung  with  the  pathos  that  only  one 
of  that  long-enslaved  race  could  throw  into  it,  the  enthusiastic  audience  join- 
ing in  the  chorus  of  the  last  verses.  The  singer  was  Mme.  Desaria  Plato,  a 
colored  lady  of  beautiful  voice. 

After  a  brief  address  by  Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark,  a  |)aper  by  Mrs. 
Ella  S.  Armitage,  of  Bedford,  Eng.,  was-  read,  explaining  the  aims  of  the 
Yorkshire  Woman's  Guild  of  Christian  Services. 

Rev.  Annis  E.  Eastman  presented  a  paper  on  The  Relation  of  Religion 
to  Women  Historically  Considered.  The  Sacred  Singers  of  our  Church  were 
marshaled  by  Mrs.  M.  15.  Norton's  ^'raceful  pen.  The  claim  of  the  Chris- 
tian College  upon  the  denomination  was  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Johnston, 
of  Oberlin  College,  in  an  address  on  Our  Churches  and  Our  Colleges. 
The  paper  of  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  C.  Angell  on  Women  as  Foreign  Mission- 
aries, was  read  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford.  I'he  closing  pajjcr  was  that  of 
Mrs.  John  E.  Bradley,  of  Jacksonville,  III.,  wlio  fittingly  treated  the  theme, 
The  Summons  of  the  Coming  Century  to  the  Women  of  To-day. 


THE  C0N(;RESS  01''  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 


The  Congress  of  Disciples  of  Christ  convened  in  the  Hall  of  Washing- 
ton, Wednesday,  September  13,  at  10  o'clock.  After  devotional  exercises. 
Dr.  T.  1'.  Haley,  of  Kansas  City,  took  the  chair,  and  the  presentation 
address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Bonney,  who  spoke  very  kindly  of  the  great 
work  this  people  has  done  in  the  direction  of  union,  and  loyalty  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  God's  Word.  Mr.  Haley,  in  behalf  of  the  Congress,  delivered  a 
well-timed  res])onse,  after  which  the  regular  |)rogram  was  taken  up. 

The  lirst  address  was  delivered  by  Regent  H.  W.  Everest,  of  Carbon- 
dale,  111.,  and  was  entitled  The  First  Century  of  the  Church  of  Ciirist. 
His  address  was  both  comi)rchensive  a'.id  incisive. 

The  next  address,  entitled  Chris'.iau  Union,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  E. 
D.  Power,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  an  ex-chaplain  of  tl- •  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  j)astor  of  James  A.  Garfield  during  :'.■  long  residence  in 
tlie  cai)ital.  Mr.  Power  said  :  Christian  union  is  the  one  clear  high  note  of 
this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  need  of  it  is  jiressing,  the 
desire  of  it  deep,  the  prayer  for  it  fervent,  the  plea  for  it  powerful  beyond 
anything  that  marks  our  present-day  Christianity.  Nobody  now  thanks  God 
for  sects.     The  flowing  tide  is  with  union  ;  the  ebb  with  division. 

The  third  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Moore,  of  London,  Eng. 
Subject,  The  Church  of  the  Future.     He  said  that  the  historic  church  and 
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the  churcli  of  the  New  'J'cstiiincnt  were  differeiit.  He  tliouglit  the  church  of 
the  future  must  avoid  tlie  extremes  to  whicli  man  has  gone  in  tlie  past  and 
live  more  closely  to  the  scriptural  ideal.  He  showe<l  what  it  must  l)c  in 
faith,  organizati<in  and  life. 

Dr.  Moore,  who  is  tiie  editor  of  the  C/iris/iuii  Cowwomtien/t/i,  one ni  the 
most  widely  read  of  F.ngland's  religious  journals,  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
(jarri-son,  editor  of  one  of  America's  most  widely  read  religious  journals,  the 
Clirhtian  KvaiiacHsl,  of  St.  Louis.  His  address  was  entitled  Itiblical 
.Xnthropology— the  Key  to  Some  of  the  Problems  of  the  Age. 

Thursday  morning  the  Congress  again  met  in  Hall  ,\X\T.  'i'he  first 
address  of  the  day  was  bv  Prof.  I>.  J.  Radford,  of  lun-eka,  III.  Subject. 
Christianity  the  only  Solution  of  the  Problems  of  the  Age. 

The  next  speaker  was  Hon.  W.  D.Owen,  an  ex'congressman  and  ex- 
commissioner  of  immigration.  His  theme  was  The  Church  and  the 
Masses. 

The  next  address,  entitled  .\  Creed  that  Needs  no  Revision,  was 
delivered  i)y  President  F,.  \'.  Zollars,  of  Hiram,  O.  Of  course  he  repre- 
sented the  creed  that  needs  no  revision  to  be  Christ — the  personal,  living, 
loving,  all  pervailing  Christ  of  the  scri])tures. 

The  closing  address  of  liie  Disciples  Congress  was  delivered  by  Dr.  B. 
H.  Tyler,  pastor  of  the  CInncli  of  Disciples.  New  York  Citv. 

IIISTORICAI,    AM)    I»>(   li:iNAI.    S  PA  I'KMI.N  rs,    IIY    Kl.V.    V,VX\.    V.    IIAI.I,. 

Origin.— '\\\tt  Disciples  of  Christ,  or  Christians,  date  the  origin  of  the 
religious  movement  they  advocate  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tuiy. 

In  the  year  iSot),  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, then  a  Presiiyterian  minister,  recently  arrive<l  in  this  countrv  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  issued  a  declaration  and  address  whicii  the  Disciples  gener- 
ally regard  as  the  initiatory  of  this  religious  reformation. 

This  remarkable  paper  was  a  plea  for  Christian  union  and  tlie  restora- 
tion of  New  Testament  Christianity.  It  was  a  call  to  all  Christians  of  every 
hame  and  creed  to  "come  lirndy  and  fairly  to  original  ground  and  take  up 
things  just  as  the  a]iostles  left  them."'  In  this  wav  "  becoming  disentan- 
gled from  the  accruing  enibarrassnients  of  intervening  ages,  they  could  stand 
with  evidence  upon  the  same  ground  im  wliicii  the  church  stood  at  the 
beginning." 

"  Never  before  had  any  reformer  taken  distinctivelv  such  ground  as 
this.  Never  before  had  any  one  ])resiinied  to  pass  over  so  lightly  the 
authorities  and  usages  and  decisions  of  so  many  intervening  centuries. 
Here,  indeed,  was  the  startling  proposition  to  begin  anew  to  begin  at  the 
beginning;  to  ascend  at  once  to  the  pure  foundation  of  truth,  and  to  neglect 
and  disregard,  as  though  they  had  never  been,  the  decrees  of  popes,  councils, 
synods  and  assemblies,  and  all  the  traditions  and  corruptions  of  an  apostate 
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cliurch.  Mere  was  an  eflort,  not  so  nnicli  for  the  reformation  of  the  church 
as  was  that  <jf  Lutlier,  and  of  Calvin,  ami  of  Wesley,  Init  for  its  complete 
restoration  at  once  to  its  pristine  purity  and  perfection.  l>y  comintj  at 
once  to  the  primitive  model  and  rejecting  all  human  imitations;  by  submit- 
tintf  implicitly  to  the  Divine  authority  as  |)laiiiiy  ex|)ressed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  i)V  disregarding;  all  the  assumptions  aud  dictations  of  fallible  men,  it 
was  proposed  to  form  a  union  upon  a  basis  to  which  no  valid  objections 
could  possibly  be  offered.  I?y  this  summary  method  the  church  was  to  be 
at  once  released  from  the  controversies  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  from  the 
conflicting  claims  of  all  |)retenders  to  apostolic  thrones,  and  the  primitive 
gospel  of  salvation  was  to  be  disentangled  and  disemi)arrassed  from  all  those 
corruptions  and  perversions  which  had  heretofore  delayed  or  arrested  its 
progress." 

In  connection  with  this  movement,  headed  in  western  Pennsylvania  bv 
Thomas  Campbell  and  Alexander  Campbell,  a  similar  movement  was 
inaugurated  in  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  under  the  leadership 
of  Uarlon  W.  Stone,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The.se 
separate  movements  as  they  grew  coalesced,  and  in  their  devel()|)ed  form 
became  known  as  the  "  Disciples  of  Christ,"  f)r  "  Church  of  Christ." 

/Vv'ir/r.v.f  (/;/</ 0/^//('('/'  -Congregations,  0,0,^0;  members,  8^7,310;  Sun- 
day schools,  5,715;  Sunday  school  scholars  and  teachers,  4t)i,o()2  ;  ministers, 
5,8oQ  ;  value  of  church  |)r<)perty,  815.000,000. 

The  various  home  and  foreign  missionary  societies  raised  last  vear 
$379,271.67.  In  the  foreign  field  they  have  missions  in  Jaiv.in,  China,  India 
and  Turkey,  also  in  Scandinavia  and  Jamaica.  There  are  engaged  in  the 
missions  about  one  hundred  missionaries  and  native  helpers. 

Among  their  educational  institutions  are:  Bethany  College,  West  \'ir- 
ginia;  Butler  Universitv,  Indiana;  Eureka  College,  Illinois  ;  Drake  Univer- 
sity, Iowa;  Kentucky  L'niversity,  Kentucky;  Cotner  University,  Nebraska. 
Among  their  religious  |)iiblications  are  :  T/n'  C/iristiaii  Slitinliird,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. ;  The  C/iristioii  /■'.Tiiiif;t'/is/,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  77u-  Ckrii/iaii  Orar/c, 
Chicago,  111.;  'I7ie  Apos/o/ic  Giiiilf,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  The  Gospe/  Adinea/e, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  The  Christian  Comiiioir.i'eallli,  London,  England. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Disciples  are  building  on  an  average  one  church 
house  for  everv  day  in  the  year.  And  according  to  United  States  census 
report  for  1S90  no  Protestant  denomination  is  increasing  in  numbers  more 
rapidly. 

Priiuifiles. — The  following  brief  statement  of  the  principles  of  the 
Disciples  was  prepared  under  the  su|)ervision  of  their  CJeneral  Christian 
Missionary  Convention  for  distribution  during  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition : 

The  "Christians  or  Disciples  of  Christ"  plead  for  the  union  of  all 
Christians,  to  the  end  that  the  world  may  be  evangelized.  To  secure  this 
they  teach  that  there  must  be  a  return  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
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apostolic  age  according  to  the  axiom:  "Where  the  Scriptures  speak,  we 
speak  ;  where  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  we  are  silent."  The  following  brief 
synopsis  comprehends  substantially  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  above  axiom  : 

That  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the 
inspired  Word  of  (Jod,  and  that  tliey  are  all-sufilicient  as  a  rule  of  faith  and 
life.  Hence  all  human  creeds  as  tests  of  fellowship  and  bonds  of  com- 
munion are  rejected,  seeing  that  they  cause  and  perpetuate  division. 

That  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  who  created  and  sustains  all  things. 

That  Jesus  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  that  he  died  for  our  sins  and 
arose  again  for  our  justification  ;  that  he  ascended  to  heaven,  where  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  F"ather,  and  that  in  conversion 
and  sanctificalion  he  operates  through  the  truth. 

That  baptism  is  the  immersion  in  water  of  a  penitent  believer,  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit. 

That  the  death  of  Christ  should  be  commemorated  on  the  first  day  of 
every  week  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

That  the  followers  of  Christ  ought  not  to  wear  any  names  other  than 
those  found  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  Christian,  Disciple,  etc. 

That  the  church  consists  of  all  the  regenerate,  and  that  these  consti- 
tute one  flock  even  as  there  is  but  one  Shepherd.  Our  Lord  prayed  for  the 
union  of  his  followers,  that  the  world  might  believe.  The  apostles  urged 
the  church  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Hence, 
sectarianism  and  denominationalism  are  necessarily  unscriptural  and  essen- 
tially evil. 

That  in  the  Christian  system  Christ  is  central  and  supreme.  Christ 
himself  is  preached  as  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners  and  the  only  head  of  the 
church;  hence,  we  call  no  man  master;  neither  I'aul,  nor  Apollos,  nor 
Cephas,  nor  Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  Wesley,  nor  Campbell ;  according  as  it 
is  written,  "he  that  glorieth  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord." 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  position  herein  set  forth  is  scriptural 
and  catholic,  and  the  only  practical  basis  for  the  union  of  all  Christians. 
With  a  return  to  apostolic  principles  and  practices,  the  divisions  which  are 
now  the  shame  and  weakness  of  the  church  would  cease  to  exist,  and  the 
one  great  barrier  to  tlie  speedy  and  complete  evangelization  of  the  world 
would  be  abolished.  The  men  and  means  now  needed  to  maintain  secta- 
rian and  denominational  establishments  could  be  used  in  the  regions  beyond. 
A  united  church  would  be  irresistible,  and  in  a  single  generation  could 
carry  the  Gospel  to  every  kindred,  and  tribe,  and  people,  and  tongue  on  the 
globe.  Our  Lord's  prayer  would  be  answered,  and  the  world  would  believe. 
This  is  a  matter  of  supreme  moment,  and  no  denominational  associations, 
however  sacred,  and  no  vested  interests  ought  to  be  allowed'to  stand,  for  a 
single  instant,  in  the  way  of  its  consummation. 
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Held  ill  Art  Institiile  October  3lli-i5lh. 

The  program  was  divided  into  four  general  subjects,  vi/.:  I.  Religious 
l,il)erly.  II.  The  Religious  Condition  of  Protestant  Christendom.  III. 
Christian  Union  and  Cooperation.  IV.  The  Church  and  Sociological  I'roh- 
lems. 

I,  One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  from  the  first 
has  been  to  promote  religious  lilierty,  which  it  has  done  in  SjKun,  Italv, 
Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  Persia,  South  America  and  many  other  countries. 
It  has  made  efforts  not  only  in  behalf  of  persecuted  Protestants,  but  has 
also  defended  the  religious  liberty  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  as  well. 
And  should  occasion  arise,  the  Alliance  would  with  ecjual  zeal  seek  to  secure 
liberty  of  conscience  to  Mohammedans,  Buddhists  and  Urahmans. 

Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  civilization  during  the 
past  four  hundred  years  than  religious  liberty.  It  was,  therefore,  eminently 
fitting  to  the  occasion  that  there  should  be  an  address  on  Religious  Liberty 
and  the  Progress  of  Mankind,  vhichwas  made  by  Hishop  Charles  II.  Fowler, 
D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Nothing  is  more  characterietic 
of  our  American  institutions  than  the  separation  of  ciuircli  and  state.  Relig- 
ious Liberty  and  liic  State,  therefore,  was  discussed  l)y  Rev.  James  M. 
King,  D.D.,  secretary  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  .\meri- 
can  Institutions.  There  was  presented  also  a  paper  written  by  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  LL.D.,  late  I'nited  States  Minister  to  Spain,  on  The  Present  Con- 
dition of  Religious  Liberty  Throughout  the  World. 

IL  The  object  in  discussing  the  Religious  Condition  of  Protestant 
Christendom  was  not  so  much  to  make  statistical  i)resentati(jns  as  to  trace 
the  present  currents  of  religious  thought,  to  point,  out  existing  phases  of 
religious  life,  and  to  mark  those  conditions  to  which  the  churches  must  adapt 
themselves  in  order  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

Papers  were  prepared  or  addresses  made  as  follows  :  '  )ii  .Vustralasia, 
by  Rev.  II.  13.  Macartney,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary's,  Caultield,  \'icto- 
ria;  on  Canada,  by  Rev.  George  Monro  Grant,  IJ.D.,  Principal  of  Oucens 
Univer.Mty,  Kingston,  Canada;  on  France,  by  Prof.  Jean  C.  Bracq,  of  X'assar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.:  on  Germany,  by  Count  Andreas  von  Bern- 
storff,  of  Berlin;  on  Great  Britain,  by  Lord  Kinnaird,  of  London;  on  Italy. 
by  Rev.  Comm.  Matteo  Prochet,  D.D.,  of  Rome ;  on  the  Netherlands,  by 
Col.  R.  Roosmale  Nepoen,  of  Doom,  Netherlands  ;  on  Scandinavia,  by  Rev. 
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M.  Falk   Gjcrtscn,  of   Minneapolis,  Minn.;  and  on  Switzerland,  by  I'rof. 
Edouard  Naville,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

While  the  religious  conditions  of  these  different  countries  differ  in  impor- 
tant particulars,  there  arc  certain  most  significant  resemhlances.  In  all  there 
seems  to  be  much  of  popular  unrest,  much  of  unbelief,  and  in  all  there  are 
social  problems  demanding  attention,  of  which  only  the  Gospel  of  Christ  can 
furnish  the  solution. 

III.  Christian  union  and  cooperation.  When  twelve  hundred  delegates, 
representing  many  countries  and  more  than  fifty  denominations,  met  in  Lon- 
don in  1846  to  form  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  their  avowed  object  was  "the 
furtherance  of  religious  opinion  with  the  intent  to  manifest  and  strengthen 
Christian  unity,  and  to  promote  religious  liberty  and  cooperation  in  Chris 
tian  work." 

For  nearly  half  a  century  now  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  afforded  a 
common  ground  between  the  denominations  for  the  expression  and  cultiva- 
tion of  Christian  fellowship,  and  for  the  promotion  of  cooperation  in  Chris- 
tian work.  The  duty  of  Christian  union  and  cooperation  becomes  more 
evident  as  the  sin  and  waste  of  selfish  competition  grow  more  apparent; 
and  the  weakness  of  disunion  becomes  more  obvious  as  we  better  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  demanded  of  the  churches,  if  they  are  to  Chris- 
tianize our  civilization. 

The  waste  of  competition  and  cooperation  as  a  remedy  were  empha- 
sized by  President  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  D.D.,  of  Bowdoin-  College,  Me.,  in  an 
address  on  Christian  Cooperation  and  Church  Extension.  Ht  was  followed 
by  representatives  of  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Dutch  Reformed,  Metho- 
dist and  Presbyterian  home  missionary  societies.  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pier- 
son,  D.D.,  spoke  on  Christian  Cooperation  and  the  Social  Mission  of 
the  Churches.  A  paper  on  Organic  Union  :  Its  Reasons  and  Prospects 
was  prepared  by  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western  New  York ;  one  on  Denomination  Fed- 
eration, liy  Rev.  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D..  of  Princeton,  N.  J.;  one  on 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  and  the  Reunion  of  Christendom,  by  Rev.  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Prof.  Schaff's  death  occurring  only  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  Confer- 
ence lends  added  interest  and  emphasis  to  this,  his  last  message  to  the 
churches.  Mr.  A.  J.  Arnold,  Secretary  of  the  British  Alliance,  sent  a  paper 
br  the  Work  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Great  Britain,  and  Rev.  Josiah 
Strong,  D.D.,  spoke  on  The  Aims  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the 
United  States. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  conviction  that  the  divisions  of  Protestant 
Christendom  are  lamentable,  and  that  the  selfish  competition  of  the  churches 
is  scandalous.  To  the  question,  how  are  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ? 
there  seem  to  some  three  possible  answers,  viz.,  (i)  organic  union,  (2) 
denominational  federation,  and  (3)  the  cooperation  of  the  local  churches. 
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It  was  urged  that  however  (lesiral>le  nrganic  uiiinii  nnglit  lie,  and  however 
ciinipletely  it  inii;l)t  solve  the  [iroblem,  the  solution  would  come  too  late,  for 
the  need  is  iniinedi.it'.-  and  nrucnt,  and  iu'vanic  union  will  lie  inipossible  r<ir 
many  years,  if  not  for  many  K'-""i'i'''ti"i'**.  y-'l  to  conie. 

Denominational  federation  would  make  |)<issilile  an  ofliciul,  ecclesias- 
tical cooperation,  wliiih  would  he  ),'(iod  so  lar  as  it  went,  liul  such  coiiper- 
ation  Would  he  sidiject  to  very  serious  limitations.  It  would  stop  the  com- 
petition of  liu-  various  home  missionary  societies,  which  would  lie  a  ttrcal 
economy  <if  uu  11  and  of  money  ;  hut  such  a  body  would  he  wcaU  in  llic  pros- 
eciUion  of  reforms,  and  in  attemiits  to  solve  the  ureal  sociological  iirolileiti> 
of  our  limes.  ( )n  all  such  (|uestions  its  |)ositioii  would  necessardv  lie  con- 
.servativc;  it  could  not  lead,  ll  could  never  i,'o  faster  than  the  slowest 
(leuomiiuition  cnterim;  into  the  federation.  As  there  could  he  no  comjiul- 
sion,  the  denomination  which  was  least  advanced  on  any  i|UCslion  would 
necessarily  deterndne  the  position  of  the  federation.  .Such  woidil  he  the 
result  of  what  mii,dit  he  called  federation  at  the  top. 

'I'hc  coiiperatuin  of  the  local  churches,  or  federation  at  the  Imttom, 
promises  lartier  results.  A  half  do/cn  nciuhhorint,'  churches,  representing  as 
many  different  denominations,  can  he  induced  to  take  a  much  moic  advanced 
position  concernini,'  needed  rcfomw  and  new  methods  of  wm  k  th.in  the  half 
<lo/en  denominations  which  they  ie|)resent.  The  conserv  .iti>m  if  oiu'  com- 
munity would  not  keej)  hack  a  less  conservative  counnunitv-  When  local 
churches  have  learned  lo  coilperate,  then  the  churches  of  dilfcreut  towns  aiul 
counties  and  slates  miijht  learn  to  act  loi,'ether  in  behalf  of  common  interests 
and  of  popular  reforms.  This  is  the  kind  of  organi/ation  which  the  I'lvan- 
gclical  Alliance  for  the  Inited  States  advocates.  l'"or  such  a  cooperation 
we  need  not  wait  until  the  churches  can  all  lhiid<  alike,  which  might  not  be 
desirable  even  if  it  were  possible;  if  in  essentials  there  is  union,  in  non- 
essentials liberty,  and  in  all  things  charity,  the  churches  will  be  able  to  work 
together  for  common  objects,  and  so  realize  the  strength  which  comes  from 
cooperation.  Such  coiiiieration  would  transform  the  churches  from  a  Chris- 
tian mob  into  the  army  of  the  living  Cjod. 

1\'.  liy  far  the  greater  part  of  the  program  was  given  up  to  the  church 
and  sociological  problems.  This  congress  had  been  |irecedcd  bv  many 
church  congresses,  which  had  presented  the  strength,  the  resources,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  and  adaptations  rif  the  several  denominations.  In 
the  long  list  of  preceding  congresses  there  had  also  been  many  in  the 
interest  of  needed  reforms,  where  the  great  problems  of  modern  civilization 
were  discussed.  It  was  the  special  province  of  the  Alliance  Conference, 
coming  as  it  did  at  the  close  of  this  long  scries  of  religious  and  reformatory 
congresses,  to  point  out  the  relations  of  the  churches  lo  these  reforms,  to 
show  how  the  vast  resources  of  the  various  denominations  could  be  applied 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  our  times.     The  supreme  aim  of  the 
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United  States  Alliance  at  the  present  time  is  to  assist  the  churches  to  nee  and 
tu  accomplish  their  social  mission. 

It  also  reco)i?.uzes  the  fact  that  all  life  is  conilitioned  by  its  environ- 
ment. 'I'hc  conditions  on  which  the  life  of  churches  depends  are  iiiuler- 
Koing  important  changes.  The  shifting  of  population  from  cuintry  to  city, 
and  from  "  down  town  '  "  up  town  "  has  profound  sigiiihcance  and  far- 
reaching  conse(|uences.  New  habits  of  thought  and  life  have  displaced  the 
old.  It  is  a  vital  (juestion  whether  the  churches  will  adapt  themselves  to 
these  changed  conditions,  and  therefore  flourish, 

The  Alliance  aimed  to  make  the  section  conferences  of  its  Columbian 
congress  a  school  of  new  and  approved  methods,  by  which  churches  have  been 
enabled  to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions  and  through  which  they 
have  won  a  notable  success.  Experts  who  have  been  eminently  successful 
in  their  respective  lines  at  practical  Christian  work  spoke  out  of  their  own 
experience.  l'"or  instance,  Rev.  John  C.  FaviUe,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  who 
spoke  on  The  I'.vening  Congregation,  told  how,  in  a  single  year,  he  had 
built  up  his  Sunday  evening  congregation  from  two  luinilied  to  eight  or  ten 
hundred.  Rev.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  D.I).,  of  Denver,  who  spoke  on  A  Work- 
ing Church,  described  the  methods  by  which  his  church  was  enabled  to  add 
over  360  to  its  membership  last  year.  Rev.  Russell  II.  Conwell,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  told  the  story  of  his  own  church  as  an  example  of  a  larger 
conception  of  the  church's  mission.  Mis  church  is  declared  by  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills  to  be  the  most  remarkalile  on  the  continent,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Prof,  C.  R.  Henderson,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  told  how  to 
reach  workingmen,  and  spoke  out  of  the  cxiierience  of  a  ten-years  pastor- 
ate in  which  there  was  not  a  single  Sabbath  without  inquirers.  Dr.  W.  S, 
Rainsford,  of  New  Vork,  who  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  has  had  a  phenom- 
enal success  in  winning  workingmen.  Mrs.  Lucy  Rider  Meyer,  who  spoke 
on  deaconesses,  is  herself  a  deaconess  and  is  recognized  as  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  deaconess  movement  in  the  United  States.  Miss  Grace  If. 
Dodge,  who  spoke  on  Working  Girl's  CUibs,  is  the  founder  of  the  same. 
Mr.  James  I.,  lloughtcling  one  of  several  who  answered  the  (piestion,  What 
Can  the  Churches  Effect  through  Young  People's  Organizations?  is  the 
founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  .St.  Andrew,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  dis- 
cussed Social  Settlements,  is  the  founder  of  the  famous  Hull  House  of 
Chicago.  Rev.  Willard  Parsons,  of  New  York,  who  spoke  on  Fresh  Air 
Funds,  originated  and  has  administered  the  IVihiinc  Fresh  Air  Fund,  which 
has  given  two-weeks  vacations  to  124,092  children  and  one-day  excursions 
to  107,979  others,  at  a  total  cost  of  over  ;?300,ooo.  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  of 
Brooklyn,  who  discussed  Tenement  House  Reform,  has  built  the  most  suc- 
cessful tenement  houses  in  the  world.  Such  were  the  experts  who  gave  to 
their  hearers  the  results  of  their  valuable  experience. 

The  general  subject  of  The  Church  and  Sociological  Problems  was 
divided  into ; 
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HON.  W.  E.  U0D(;E.  rev.  RUSSELL  H.  CON  WELL. 

REV.  W.  S.  RAINSEORl).  REV.  CHARLES  H.  PARKHURST. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  GATES.  REV.  JOSIAH  .STRONG. 
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EVANGELISTIC. 

A  Working  Church.  —Dr.  K.  V>.  Tupper. 

Athletics  in  Reaching  Young  Men. — I'rof.  Henry  Druniniond,  F.R.S.E., 
Lord  Kinnaird  and  I'rof.  \.  Stagg. 

Deacones.ses. —  Mrs.  Lucy  Rider  Meyer,  Sister  Dora  (Miss  Dora  Stephen- 
son), Margaret  Dryer  and  Rev.  George  U.  Wenner,  D.D. 

Evening  Congregation. — The  Rev.  John  C.  Eaville. 

Eactory  Town,  Christian  Work  in. --Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant  raid  Rev. 
George  Hodges,  D.D. 

How  to  I'ut  Young  .Men  and  Wom^n  to  Work. — Rev.  H.  S.  Kliss  rtud 
R^v.  N.  M,  Calhoun.  0 

How  to  Reach  the  Non-Cliurch-Going  Element  of  our  Foreign  I'opu- 
lation. — Rev.  E.  A.  Adams,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  Jernjjerg. 

How  to  Reach   the   Non-Church-Going  Workingmen. Rev.  J.  Elmeii- 

dorf,  D.D.,  Dr  .W.  S.  Rainsford  and  Prof.  C.  R.  Hender.^on,  D  D. 

How  to  Utilize  Clnnch  Buildings  during  the  Week.  -  Dr.  K.  '.!.  '1  up- 
per. 

Ifouse-'o-House  Vi.'iitation. — -Mrs.  S.  15.  Caprou  and  Mrs.  Lucv  S. 
Itainhridgt. 

Institutional  Methods  of  Church  Work.— Kev,  C.  A.  Dickinson. 

Lumber  Camj),  Christian  Wtirk  in. — Rev.  W.  G.  Puddefoot  and  Mr.  A. 
Terrv. 

Object  I'ali;*  and  Stereopticon  Sermons.  —Rev.  C  H.   Tyndalj 

Open  Air  Services.  —Rev.  E.  H.  livinglon. 

Parish  IL-Mses.     Rev.  (Jeorge  11.  McGrew,  D.D. 

Tent  Work.     Mr.  1''.  Sciuverea. 

Wiiat  can  Uie  ('luinhes  Effect  tinough  N'oung  People's  (Organizations  ? 
—  ^'oung  Pe' pit's  Societv  of  Christian  I'-ii'invor,  Rev.  C.  A.  I)ickinson; 
the  liroliirrhood  <if  SI.  .Vndre\s ,  Mr.  James  L.  1  louglilcling  ;  Ihe  lirother- 
hood  of  .\n'ii  u  .uid  Philip,  Prof.  GrahamTayloi. 


I 
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Charity,  a  Scientilie  Pasis  of.    -Rev.  11.  L.  Wayland,  D.D. 

E(  es  0/  .Societv,    'hmcli  and  Slate.-  -Mr.  .Vnthony  Comstock. 

LalKir  li'.lion!,   The.     Prof.  k.   V.  V.\\\  I.L.D. 

Niuiiici[>al  Government.-  -Dr.  ('.  II.    Parkhuist. 

Oryani/ed  '  haiilies.- -Rev.  H.  (  .  lloadky. 

Politicf.l  Kelornis.     ''lof.  Jolin  K.  Commons. 

Social  Purin-  (for  ■.uri.— Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  and  Rev.  W.G.  PnJ- 
defoot. 

Social  Relo-.ii,  Christian  Basis  of. —Prof,  (ieorge  D.  Herron,  D.D. 

Subsl'fu  •:■«  for  the  Saloon,     '.'rof.  j!)hn  R.  Commons. 

'Puri'tiicnt  House  Reform. —  .Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  and  Rev.  W.  T. 
Elsinj' 
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EUUCATIONAI.. 

Chautauqua  Circles — Dr.  VV.  A.  Duncan. 

Kindergarten — Mrs.  E.  W.  lilalchfonl,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Mrs.  Mary 
}L  I'eahody,  Miss  Paine,  Mis.s  Wood  and  Mrs.  I'ulnain. 

Manual  Training — Bishop  .Samuel  Fallows,  D.D.,  and  others. 
University  Extension — Prof.  Nathaniel  Butler,  Jr. 

SOCIAl,. 

Boy's  Brigades — Prof.  Henry  Drummond  and  Rev.  Mr.  R.  Deming, 

Boy's  Clubs — Rev.  John  C.  Collins  and  Rev.  H.  S.  Bliss. 

Domestic  Circles — Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge. 

Fresh  .Air  Funds — Rev.  Wiliarti  Parsons. 

Holiday  Houses — Miss  E.  A.  Buchanan. 

Maternal  Assoc'ations— Miss  Lucy  S.  Bainbridge. 

Outing  Clubs—Rev.  W.  T.  Elsing  and  Rev.  IL  S.  Bliss. 

Social  Settlements — Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin. 

Men's  Settlements — Mr.  Robert  A.Woods  and  Rev.  G  ,orge  Hodges,  D.D. 

Women's  Settlements — Miss  Jane  Addams. 

Work'ng  Girls'  Clubs — Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge. 

MISCKU.ANKOU.S. 

American  Institute  of  Christian  Sociology — Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  and 
otners. 

Christian  Basis  of  Social  Reform — Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  D.D. 

Christianity  and  the  Evolution  of  Sociefy — Prof,  llenrv  Drummond, 
F.  R.  S  E. 

Church  and  I>abor  Problem — Prof.  Richard  T.  I'llv,  LL.D. 

Church  and  Municij-al  Government — Rev.  C.  II.  Parkhurst,  D.l). 

Cluirclies  and  Pr.iilic  Baths-  Mr.  John  Paton. 

Country  Church,  The  Problem  of  the— President  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  D.D., 
Rev.  George  E.  Hoolrer,  Rev.  Norman  Plass,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods  and  Rev. 
O.  D.  Sewall. 

Failures  in  Charities — Mr.  C.  D.  Kellogg. 

Foes  of  Society,  Church  and  State — Mr.  Anthony  Comstock. 

Historical  Evolution  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  God— Pressident  George  .\. 
Gates,  D.D. 

Inner  Mission  of  England- -Rev.  15.  P.  Patton,  D.D. 

Inner  Mission  of  Germany— Rev.  G.  U.  Wenner,  D.D. 

Institutional  Methods  of  Church  Work — Rev.  C.  A.  Dickinson,  D.D. 

Mission  of  ihe  Church,  an  Fnlarged  View  of  the  —  President  E.  B. 
Andrews,  D.D. 

Savings  Banks  and  Provident  Funds — Rev.  Howard  S.  Bliss. 

There  was  also  a  conference  on  thoological  education,  with  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor,  D.I).,  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  as  chairman. 
The  program  was  as  follows ; 
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Tlie  Work  of  llic  Senuiuiry  as  Coiiditioncii  by  its  Location — Prof.  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  (Jiierliii  Seminary. 

Field  Work,  its  Kducalional  \"aiuc  and  Kelation  to  tiie  Financial  Aid 
of  Students — I'rot.  Graham  Taylor,  C^iiicago  Seminary. 

Student  I'reaching — Prof.  I  ierrick  Johnson,  McCormick  Seminary. 

Kelalion  of  the  Seminary  to  the  I'oreign  Population — Prof.  II.  M, 
Scott,  Clucago  Seminary,  and  S.  I..  Umbach,  Union  Biblical  Institute. 

Reb'ion  of  the  Seminary  to  Foreign  Missions — Prof.  James  1'.  Riggs, 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Standards  of  Admission,  Scholarship  and  Degrees — Prof.  A.  C.  Zenos, 
McCormick  Seminary. 

Relation  of  the  Seminary  to  Colleges — Prof.  A,  C.  Little,  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute. 

Relation  of  tiie  Seminary  to  the  University  :  to  what  F^xtent  can  the 
Divinity  School  Share  the  Advantages  of  the  University  ? — Prof.  F".  B. 
llulbert,  Chicago  University  Divinity  School. 

The  English  Bible  :  its  Literary,  Flisturical  and  Scientific  Study — Prof. 
K.  T.  Harper,  Chicago  Seminarv;  Instruction  111  its  Use  in  Personal  Work 
—Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  Biblical  Institute,  Chicago. 

Spiritual  Training  in  the  Seminary — Prof.  Charles  S.  Nash,  Pacific 
Theological  .Seminary. 

The  discussions  undtr  the  general  division  of  The  Church  and  Socio- 
logical Problem.s  were  rich  in  i)nictical  suggestions,  and  will  prove  to  be 
invaluable  to  all  live  churches  and  to  churches  sutticiently  alive  to  want 
more  life. 

There  remains  only  space  for  a  few  general  observations  : 

1.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  comprehensive  was  the  pro- 
gram. Professor  Drummond  remarked  :  "  I  simply  want  to  express  my 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  program  which  has  been  put  into  your  hands 
to-tiay.  Like  Lord  Kinnaird.  I  shall  frame  it  and  keep  it  to  remind  me 
not  oiiiv  of  the  trend.-;  and  torrents  of  Evangelical  thought  in  America,  but 
of  the  scujie  and  breadth  of  the  l'",v;uigelical  faith." 

The  program  was  also  praelical.  not  speculative.  Dr.  McPherson 
said  of  it,  that  it  was  devoted  not  to  "  pathologv  or  diagnosis,  but  to  the  art 
of  healing.'' 

2.  The  twotliirds  of  the  program  which  were  de\;-ted  to  the 
I'huruh  and  sociological  problems,  were  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
exact  knowledge  and  (he  need  of  e  ;|)ert  training  in  all  social  reforms.  It  was 

'made  nuinifesl  thai  kind  hearted,  i)Ut  ignorant  goodness  may  do  as  much 
harm  as  well  ,>ehooleil  villamv.  (Jod's  methods  are  scientific,  and  if  we  are 
to  be  intelligent  helpers  of  (iod,  our  meth<nls  also  must  be  scientific. 

1,.  The  program  iiself  and  the  svmpathv  with  it,  expressed  both  by 
the  sjjcakers  ar.d  In  the  religious  press  in  general,  indicate  that  the  churches 
are  /ii-^iiniim::  to  >ee  that  they  have  a  dutv  to  the  entire  man  and  to  the 
entire  life,  and  are  /v^; ///;//// 4'  to  recogni/c  their  social  mission. 
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This  larger  conception  of  llieir  mission  oil  the  jiurl  of  tlie  clnirclies 
means  nothing  less  than  a  coining  Cliristiaii  renaissance. 

4.  This  larger  conceiition  of  the  mission  of  the  clinrches  springs  from  a 
clearer  anil  truer  vision  of  the  Christ  and  hi^  mission.  His  love,  his  teach- 
ings and  his  example  are  the  inspiration  of  the  new  movement  v.hicli  aims 
to  apply  his  salvation  to  l)ody  as  well  as  soul,  and  to  societv  as  well  as  to 
the  individual. 


THE    CONGRESS  OF    THE    EVANGELICAL 
ASSOCLVTION. 

Thi.^  '  ongress  w.is  held  on  September  i()tli  and  continued  to  the  21st. 
At  the  presentation  meeting  on  September  loth  addresses  were  delivered  bv 
Rev.  S.  1'.  Sprcnir.  of  Clevciam;,  O.,  on  "  The  Ilistorvof  the  Evangelical 
\:>  ■>ciati(jn;"  by  Hisho|)  J.J.  Esher,  of  Chicago,  III.,  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Eviigelical  Association,"  and  liv  Hisho|)  S,  C.  Hreyfogel,  of  Reading,  I'a., 
1.1.  "The  Polity  of  the  l'.\  iingcHcal  Association."  .Mistracts  r)f  two  of  these 
papers  follow.  A  eoni[>lctc  edition  01  the  papers  pUMiited  at  lids  Congress 
is  published  by  the  Evangelical  .\ssociatioii  I'liblisliiiiL;  House. 

I.  TiiK  IIisroKV  (IK  riiK  Iaanci.i.icai.  Assix  iaiiun.  -The  Evan- 
gelical Association  may  well  lay  claim  to  being  the  ecclesiastical  lirst-born 
of  this  fecund  century.  Jacob  Albright,  under  (iod  the  founder  of  this 
church,  was  boin  May  i,  I75<).  He  was  converted  about  ijgo.  In  I7')6  he 
began  to  preach.  In  1800  he  temporarily  organized  the  first  three  classes, 
or  congregations,  in  P'.astern  I'ennsylvania.  In  iHoU he  first  general  council 
was  held.  In  1807  the  first  annual  conference  was  orgaiu/.ed,  and  in  1S16 
the  first  general  conference  met.  The  Evangelical  Association  is  distinct- 
ively an  American  product,  the  result  of  American  religious  conditions, 
svnchronous  with  a  notable  American  revival  dating  about  the  year  i(Soo. 
Jacob  Albright  was  born  in  .\merica  and  reared  here.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  the  early  leaders.  During  the  first  tifi  v ears  her  activity  was  confined 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  She  was  first  called  into  life  [o  meet  the 
})ressing  needs  of  the  Cerman  speakiip_  poi)ulation  of  this  counfi-y,  especiallv 
the  Germans  of  I'ennsylvania,  b\-  i|iiickening  spiritual  life,  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  vital  godliness  among  Ihem  and  others.  Albright 
and  his  co-laborers  felt  called  upon  to  do  for  the  neglected  (iermans  in  this 
countrv  just  what  Wesleyan  and  other  missionaries  W'.'ie  iloing  for  the 
English  speaking  |)o[)iilation.  .\H)iight,  who  had  been  reared  in  the  midst 
of  formalism,  experienced  a  profound  and  railical  change  of  heart  when  he 
was  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Iii>  whole  ministry  was,  accordingly,  a 
s(demn  and  effectual  jirotest  aga'n.~i  leligiou-  formalism.  He  and  his  co- 
laborers  preached  repentance  and  insisted  upon  tht  ex(,erience  of  conversion 
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l)y  the  energy  of  the  I  loly  Spirit,  as  tlie  only  true  beginning  of  a  spiritual 
life.  Aliiright  would  liave  found  a  congenial  home  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 
l)ut  when  he  followed  the  Divine  call  to  ])reach  the  Gospel  tf)  his  erring 
brethren  in  their  mother  tongue,  his  path  naturally  diverged  into  an  inde- 
pendent course,  as  that  church  did  not  wish  to  enter  this  field.  He  preached 
no  new  doctrine.  He  created  no  schism,  lie  had  no  (juarrel  with  any 
church.  He  simply  followed  the  call  of  duty,  and  a  separate  organization 
was  the  necessary  outcome,  which,  however,  did  not  take  permanent  shape 
until  after  his  death  in  1808. 

Notwithstanding  the  persecutions  with  wdiich  the  movement  was 
afflicted,  the  work  prospered  and  grew.  The  fathers  of  the  church  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  common  people — in  the  language  of  the  jjeople.  When 
the  necessity  for  labor  in  the  English  language  arose  they  preached  in  that 
tongue  also,  as  well  as  in  German.  To-day  at  least  one-third  of  its  mem- 
bership worship  in  the  English  language,  while  there  are  very  few  indeed 
among  its  ministers  who  do  not  understand  both  languages,  and  the  propor- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing  in  favor  of  the  English. 

Tlie  present  status  of  the  church  is  as  follows.  She  is  represented  on 
three  continents,  America,  Iuiro])e  and  .\sia. 

Present  membership.  145,820;  ministers,  1.327;  cliurch  I'ditkes,  2,1 19  ; 
probable  value,  34,028,000  ;  parsonages,  722  ;  |)robable  value,  ^(933, 200 ; 
Sunday  sclujols,  2,222  ;  scholars.  107,000;  conferences,  25. 

The  institutions  of  the  church  are  a  publishing  hoftse  in  Cleveland, 
( Ihio,  founded  m  New  lierlin,  I'a.,  in  1816,  now  valued  at  S502,ooo ;  North- 
western College  at  Najiervdle,  111.;  Union  I>ii)lical  Institute,  Na])er\ille, 
111.;  Ebene/.cr  Orphan  Home,  Flat  Rock,  ()hio;  .\lten-IIeim,  rhiladel|)hia, 
I'a.;  Charitable  Society,  ( )rwigsburg,  I'a.;  Branch  Hook  Concern,  Stuttgart, 
Germany  ;  Theological  Training  Schools,  Reutlingen,  Germanv,  and  Tokio, 
Japan. 

'The  circulatinn  ol  ils  periodicals  is  as  follows  : 

/)cr  CIniitlkhi-  BolsiliafUr  (German  ollicii'l  organ),  19,000 ;  The 
/\7'<i>/ire/ii(t/  j}/csse>/f;tr  (V.ng\i»h  (jfncial  organ)  10.000;  magazines,  Sunday 
school  literatine,  etc.,  195,000. 

Missions  are  being  carried  on  in  the  large  cities  in  this  countrv  and  on 
the  fiontiers  to  the  nimiber  of  452.  'Two  mission  conferences  exist  in  Europe 
with  70  missionaries  and  9,000  niend)ers.  A  Missionary  Conference  is 
organized  in  Japan  with  16  missionaric ,  and  Ooo  members.  The  sum  of 
^140,000  is  raised  annuallv  lor  missions.  During  the  liscal  year  just  closed, 
an  average  ol  Si. 52  per  member  has  been  raised. 

In  all  the  work  of  the  Evangelical  Association  there  has  been  a  steadv 
insistence  ujjon  sountl  conversion,  spiritual  w<pr.%!,ip  antl  holv  living.  Evan- 
gelical in  doctrine.  Evangelistic  in  method,  and  associational  in  [)olitv,  she 
h.is  been  distinctively  a  missionary  church. 

n.   7//C.'  Polity  of  the  Evangdiail  Association. — The  Evangelical  Asso- 
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ciatiijii  is  neither  hierarciiicMJ  iKjr  congregational  in  its  polity,  but  avoiding 
either  extreme  lias  a(l(>[)te<t  the  Kpiscopa!  and  Connectional  form. 

1.  7X/('  Ortiaiiic  S/nttturc. Tiie   authoritative  rule  in  tiie  church  is  the 

Word  <j[  God.  Her  Book  of  Discipline  contains  the  fundamental  law.  In 
the  ministry  there  are  two  orders  known  iesi)ectively  as  "  deacons  "  and 
"elders."  In  the  official  duty  and  authority  of  the  ministry  there  is  a  grad- 
ation of  offices  termed  respectively,  the  "  preacher  in  charge,"  the  "  presid- 
ing elder,"  and  the  "  bishop."  The  bishop's  most  important  functions  are 
the  ordination  and  the  annual  appointment  of  t'le  iireachers. 

There  are  three  conferences,  the  quarterly,  the  annual,  and  the  general. 
All  of  these  have  judicial  prerogatives,  and  only  the  general  conference  has 
legislative  powers.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  law  in  the  church  and  the 
final  arbiter  of  all  controversy.     There  is  no  lay  representation. 

2.  The  Genius  of  Ihc  C/iutr/i.  -']^\\c  Evangelical  Association  possesses 
a  pronounced  individuality,  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  which  are  the 
following  : 

1.  The  itinerancy  i.s  inseparable  from  the  inner  life  and  animating 
spirit  of  the  church.  It  is  the  highest  .economic  expression  of  that  spirit. 
It  secures  a  distribution  of  gifts  and  a  diversity  of  service  among  all  the 
churches  and  cultivates  a  spirit  of  unity  between  the  ministry  and  member- 
ship as  well  as  between  the  churches  themselves. 

2.  The  simplicity  of  her  spirit.  Her  ministry  de])end  not  u|)on  any 
claims  to  a  personally  transmitted  authority  or  unbroken  succession  of 
ordination.  There  is  no  attempt  at  stately  architecture,  elaborate  fornix  of 
worship,  or  imposing  ceremonies.  Her  very  simplicity  constitutes  her 
grandeur. 

3.  Her  economy  is  an  intensely  practical  one.  Her  genius  takes  the 
short  cut  for  the  realization  of  the  great  i)urpose,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
instinctively  all  irreverent  and  vulgar  methods.  A  controlling  force 
influencing  the  life  of  the  entire  organi/iation  is  Christianity  applied. 

4.  Thoroughness  of  character  Superficiality  of  religions  experience 
and  Christian  life  is  rejjugnant  to  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  denomi- 
nation. There  inheres  in  her  life  a  stern  sense  of  right  and  an  uncompro- 
■tising  hostility  to  shams  of  every  kind  associated  with  a  loving  spirit  of 
condesension  and  mercy  to  the  erring.  Her  love  of  pure  doctrine  is  equaled 
bv  her  love  of  a  pure  life. 

5.  Aggressiveness  of  sjiirit.  There  thrills  through  the  church  the 
spirit  of  concjuest  foi  Christ.  A  restless  energy  prompts  constantly  to  the 
occupancy  of  new  tiekis  at  home  and  abroad,  The  wheels  of  her  machinerv 
■ire  made  to  go.  Her  spirit  giv-s  birth  to  new  institutions,  modes  of 
orgABi/alion  and  improved  melho.^.s  of  work  as  the  |)rogress  of  Christianity 
requires.  If  her  practical  life  is  Christianity  applied,  her  aggressive  spirit 
IS  Christianity  on  fire  I 

;.   T/ic  /h'w.— The  aim  of  iier  polity  is  liie   jueservation  and  promul 
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gatioii  of  souiul  (loctriiiu,  tlic  ()l)hcivaiice  of  a  liiily  .spiritual  woisliip.  tlii; 
ediligation  of  all  the  memlier.s  into  a  l)uil(lin,i(  of  true  holiness,  tiie  niaintaiii- 
aiicc  of  her  junity  by  a  strict  discipline,  to  possess  the  indwellini,'  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  carry  the  (iospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE   FREE  HAI'TISr  CHURCH. 

15v  Jas.  a.  Howk,  D.D.,  OK  riii:  Conis  Divinity  Siinxn.. 
Address  delivered  l)efore  the  Parliament  of  Religions  Sepiembcr  251I1. 

The  first  Baptist  church  in  Knglish  history  was  of  the  free  or  general 
order,  and  antedated  the  hrst  particular  Baptist  church  by  twenty  years. 
CJeneral  Baptists  long  constituted  the  larger  and  more  mtluenlial  part  of 
Knglish  Baptists,  and  among  the  earliest  Baptist  churches  in  America  no 
small  number  were  of  that  persuasion.  The  church  planted  by  Roger  Will- 
iams was  the  first.  With  numerous  churches,  centrally  placed,  thev  gave 
early  ])romise  of  large  development  in  .\nierica.  This  promise  onlv  needed 
fulfillment  to  remove  every  occasion  for  l-"ree  J5aptists  becoming  a  se|)arate 
people.  But  (leneral  Baptists  aimed  at  simplicity,  clung  to  crude  forms  of 
worship,  neglected  to  educate  and  support  the  ministry,  and  fell  so  far 
behind  the  age  that  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  existence 
here  their  churciies,  though  not  few,  were  too  little  associaied  to  be  easilv 
recognized  as  a  distinct  j)er)plc. 

In  1780  Benjamin  Randall,  unaware  of  them  and  innocent  of  sectarian 
design,  organized  a  church  at  New  Durham,  X.  II..  that  ix-camc  the  first  of 
the  modern  Free  Baptists. 

The  ministers  associated  with  and  immetliately  succeeding  him  had 
little  theological  training.  Often  their  general  intelligence  but  slightly 
excelled  that  of  the  better  part  of  their  congregations.  Thev  possessed 
enough  strength  of  character  to  gain  leadershii)  and  to  stamj)  marked  feat- 
ures upon  the  character  of  the  church.  They  gave  special  prominence  to 
the  necessity  of  personal  verification  of  Christian  truth.  Conversion  meant 
a  sense  of  sin,  cries  to  God,  struggle  and  victory  ;  followed  by  peace,  com- 
munion with  God,  love  for  Christianity,  and  living  joy  in  Christ  and  dutv. 
Religion  without  emotion  was  paradoxical.  Christian  truths  were,  if  appre- 
hended, sure  to  stir  the  soul.  (."hristian  life  was  life  at  the  center  of  moral 
being,  always  deep,  active  and  strong,  answering  to  the  most  fervid  descrip- 
tions on  the  sacred  page.  This  was  "  experimental  religion."'  These 
preachers  refused  to  be  bound  to  any  one  parish,  and  their  itinerant  ministry 
was  martyrdom.  In  preaching  they  relied  on  the  immediate  aid  of  the 
Spirit,  and  often  became  indifferent  to  exact  prei)aration.  Study  of  the 
Scriptures,  prayer,  meditation,  and  almost  any  unwritten  arrangement  of 
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the  theme  left  the  mind  open,  tliey  held,  to  inspiration  from  above.  To 
preach  with  power  tiie  preacher  needed  only  to  l)e/v/  ni/'/'nr/  \\'\{h  the  Spirit. 
I.earninjij  was  not  indis|)cnsal)le  ;  tlie  .S|)irit  was.  Thev  aimed  at  reaciiinLj 
conscience  through  feeling.  They  denied  the  value  of  dry  intellectual  light 
in  effort.s  to  change  the  depraved  will.  If  a  sermon  were  not  melting,  it  was 
only  a  pleasant  sound.  They  cultivated  a  spirit,  style,  tone  and  mien  that 
Wf)ukl  appeal  to  the  feelings.  They  so  affected  th.eir  congregations  that  a 
dry  eye  could  not  he  found.  Earnestness,  simplicity  and  sincere  feeling  cf)uld 
not  be  withstood.  Immediate  conversions  weie  fre(|'.ient.  (.'barges  of  fanat- 
icism they  could  not  escape.  I'ut  when  their  zeal  carried  them  into  extrav- 
agance, it  was  soon  checked.  I!et\veen  fervor  and  fanalici>m  the  leaders  dis- 
tinguished, and  |)roniptlv  checked  all  lendencies  to  disonler.  The  Usefulness 
of  these  men  mightdie  envied  Inil  not  often  surpassed  liv  maiiv  betler-cul- 
lurcd  and  more  illustrious  ministers.  Their  work  was  |)rogressive,  ui)ward 
and  broadening,  correcting  earlier  mistakes  bv  subseijuent  improvement  till 
our  day. 

Until  1800  Free  Baptists  regarded  themselves  as  mend)ers  of  the  denom- 
ination. But  the  formation  of  a  New  Hampshire  association  consolidated 
Calvinist  Baptists,  and  left  non-Calvinist  ones  alone.  I''ree  Baj^tists  were 
forced  into  closer  relations,  and  the  multiplication  of  churches  compelled  the 
adoption  of  some  polity.  At  lirsl  they  called  tliem.selves  '"  Monthly  Meet- 
ings," because  meeting  once  a  month  for  fellowship,  and  considered  them- 
selves branches  of  the  New  Durham  Church.  In  a  few  years  these  monthlv 
meetings  were  recognized  as  complete  churches.  With  increase  of  numbers 
came  the  ((uarterly  meeting,  composed  of  churches  in  a  restricted  locality; 
the  yearly  meeting,  end)racing  the  ((uarterlv  meetings  in  a  large  region  or  a 
state ;  and  after  fifty  years  the  general  conference.  At  lirst  annual,  then 
biennial,  now  triennial,  this  f)rgani/ation  comjjrises  all  yearlv  meetings, 
and  is  remarkably  flexible  and  complete.  It  is  the  one  i)eculiar  feature  of 
our  government.  Congregational  in  character,  it  speaks  for  the  church  on 
faith,  polity  and  order,  and  within  the  limits  of  independency  makes  the 
denomination  homogeneous.  It  publishes  encyclicals  on  moral  questions, 
and  on  religious  questions  affecting  the  character  of  the  ministry  or  pulpit- 
teachings.  Without  waiting  for  other  churches,  it  pronounced  American 
slavery  un-Christian,  and  refused  fellowship  to  slaveholders.  It  lieclared 
temperance  the  duty  of  every  man,  total  abstinence  the  only  practical  rule. 
To  this  principle  it  committed  ministry  and  laity.  It  encouraged  the  build- 
ing of  academies,  seminaries,  colleges  and  divinity  schools,  changing  the 
current  from  indifference  to  enthusiasm  for  Christian  education.  Impelled 
by  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Free  Ba|)tists  had 
at  home  gone  everywhere.  In  1830  they  sent  missionaries  to  India.  All 
that  public  opinion  has  done  for  the  emancipation  of  woman  was  to  some 
extent  anticipated  by  Free  Baptists,  who  from  the  lirst  maintained  her  right 
in  the  church  to  pray,  pre^.ch  and  hold  office.     In  New  England  they  led  the 
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way  in  offeriiii,'  a  coUckc  coursi;  to  lier,  I'ntcs  being  tiit  lir.sl  lo  lake  this 
pusitiun, 

The  Scriptures  beint?  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  at  first  we  said  : 
Other  creeds  are  needless.  I'ut  when  the  rising  church  found  itself  diarged 
with  heresy,  it  published  a  confession  of  faith.  As  this  is  ortinidox  at  cverv 
point,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  lenct>  ht-hl  in  coinnioii  with  evan- 
gelical clnirches,  exce|)t  as  sf)nie  answer  liiu  (|ue>liiin  :  I  low  differs  her  creed 
from  that  of  other  15aptist  churche.-  ? 

From  one  Haptist  body  Free  liaptints  differ  by  acce|)ting  the  Nicene 
symbol  in  res|)ect  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ;  from  another  in  ixgarding  sav- 
ing fail!)  as  liduciary  rather  than  historic,  antedating  baptism  and  seciMJiig 
forgiyeness  independently,  since  baptism  is  but  a  symbul  and  piiblii-  profes- 
sion of  receiving  grace,  and  from  a  tliinl  hi  linding  nnlv  two  i,'n>pid-ordi- 
nances  enjoined,  and  in  viewing  ciiur<  h  government  as  originally  democratic. 

Our  variance  from  regular  ( Particular )  Hajjtists  deserves  particular 
mention.  Free  Baptists  prefer  the  early  (ireek  theology  to  the  Augustinian, 
or  Arminianism  to  Calvinism;  recognize  childbapti/ing  churches  as  pro|)- 
erly  organized  Chri.stian  churches;  and  hold  to  non-sectarian  communion  at 
the  Supper.  Our  special  contention  has  Iv  ''n  in  behalf  of  the  lirst  and  last 
positions.  .\s  to  Calvin's  teachings,  we  have  challenged  the  live  |)oinls. 
The  decree  of  salvation  is  indeed  founded  011  (lod's  sovereign  will,  but, 
therefore,  on  the  divine  nature  and  infinite  goodness  that  could  not  be  good- 
ness and  refuse  to  rescue  as  manv  a>  possible  from  the  conse(|iienccs  of  sin. 
liy  the  divine  will  all  men  are  cpial  before  the  princijiles  of  grace.  Flec- 
tion rests  on  faith  in  Chri.st,  though  not  given  because  of  that  faith.  Faith 
is  not  the  touchstone  of  an  anterior  election,  but  the  terms  of  its  reception. 
Christ's  dying  for  every  man  proves  his  impartial  effort  to  obtain  every 
man's  salvation.  One  sin  of  the  rtrst  man  could  not  shatter  his  and 
his  descendant's  moral  faculties,  when  numberless  after  sins  have  no 
such  effects.  Hence  every  sinner  has  natural  ability  to  obey  (iod  and  to 
repent.  The  S|)irit  makes  God's  benevolence  beat  upon  every  heart,  and 
influences  it  to  repent,  believe  and  be  saved.  With  the  first  free  choice  of 
Christ  the  Spirit  enters  the  heart,  to  cleanse,  renew  and  sanctify  it,  and  to 
(ill  it  with  the  love  of  (lod.  .Since  the  Spirit  enters  through  faith,  by  loss  of 
faith  he  departs  ;  a  pa  taker  of  the  S|>irit  may  fall  away  hopelessly.  Free 
Baptists  deem  the  strength  of  free  will  correspondent  to  the  <legree  of 
accountabilitj'.  They  have  been  tolerant  of  opposing  views,  conceding 
what  they  asked  :  the  right  of  private  judgment.  They  have  not  denied  the 
validity  of  the  title  of  child-baptizing  churches.  As  little  as  different  views 
of  grace  can  different  views  of  baptism  undermine  the  eKKXecria  "f  any. 
Christians  who  obey  Christ's  law  of  baptism  as  they  understand  it,  are  true 
churches  of  Christ,  t'ree  Baptists  welcome  all  Christians  to  the  Supper, 
Since  church  ordinances  aim  at  holy  character,  those  who  have  not  been 
immersed  and  yet  manifest  this   character  have  the  greatest  qualifications 
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for  rcct'iviiii,'  llif  Sii|)|)ir.  I'ii'l-  l>;i)jti!>ts  ask.  "  Aiv  llu'  sMiihol^  of  i(.-<kni|)- 
tioii  coiiipnriililt.'  with  IIk:  ii<lLiiii)lioii  itself ?  Can  oik;  reik'i.-iiifil  In-  (Kiiii'd 
the  mere  svinl)ol?  Wliat  has  the  chuiLli  to  ilo  hut  oipservi'  whulhcr  the 
Master  visibly  fellowships  at  his  tahle  with  ihil(l-l)ai)ti/ers,  and  (u  do  the 
same  ?"  This  liherality  has  allowed  them  to  add,  "  Kree  coniniiiiiion"  to 
"free  will,"  "free  ^{race  "  and  "free  salvation."  In  itself  the  I'lie  Haplist 
faith  stands  out  complete,  loi,Mcal,  compact  a. id  so  lo\al  to  apostolic  truth 
that  it  seems  a  transcript  from  the  New  'I'estament,  It  places  evangelical 
truths  in  the  forefniiit.  "  liack  to  Christ"  is  the  c.ill.  In  response  to  the 
influences  Providence  has  set  in  motion,  Free  iSaptists  have  in  manv  thinifs 
amended  the  exterior  life,  and  removed  the  defects  of  early  davs.  No 
tenet,  however,  have  they  seen  reason  to  modifv.  'I'lie  cinients  of  practical 
belief,  if  not  of  speculative  theology,  set  towaixl  their  catholicity  of  s|)irit 
and  truth,  their  stable  yet  liberal  orthodoxy.  I'ossibly  they  have  been 
chosen  to  present  that  reasonable  and  attractive  center  of  truth  for  the  com- 
ing church  where  all  shall  be  in  one  fold  under  one  .Shepherd,  that 
"One  far-off,  divine  event 
I'u  which  the  wlioie  creation  moves." 


hri 


COiNGRESS  Ol-   '11  IK  SOCIKTV  OF   I'RIKNDS. 
(ORTHODO.X.) 

This  church  presented  the  following  program  :  (Jur  Church  and  its  Mis- 
sion, by  James  Wood;  Our  Origin  and  11  istfiry,  by  Joseph  I>.'l5raitliwaite  ; 
Church  ( )rganizalion,  by  Calvin  \V.  I'ritchard;  The  I'osition  of  Woman,  bv 
Anna  H.  Thomas;  Missions,  by  Jo.sephine  M.  i'arUer;  and  the  Thihisophy  of 
Quakerism,  by  Thomas  Newlin.  We  give  their  salient  points,  the  author  of 
their  report  having  omitted  names.  Distinctive  Ouakerism  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  one  truth  that  the  Spirit  abides  in  every  converted  soul,  that  ba])tism 
of  the  Spirit  is  administered  by  Christ  himself,  and  with  the  seal  of  sonship 
with  Gotl.  There  follows  a  closeness  of  relationship  beyond  description. 
No  human  being  can  come  between  this  soul  and  Christ.  The  priesthood  of 
believers  lies  next  to  the  corner-stone  of  Quakerism.  Sacerdotalism  is  rejected, 
and  sacramentarianism.  The  one  effectual  baptism  is  that  from  Christ.  The 
communion  is  real,— spiritual  partaking  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  by  faith. 
Such  fundamental  principles  determined  the  direction  and  character  of  our 
philanthropic  work.  The  earliest  formal  protest  against  slavery  in  modern 
times  was  made  by  Friends  in  i688.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  them  in 
securing  liberty.  Their  refusal  of  oaths  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  occas- 
ions of  fines  and  imprisonment  in  early  times.  Their  question  continually 
was  :  Shall  we  obey  God  rather  than  man  ?  'fhey  held  their  meetings  con- 
trary to  Parliament  and  the  orders  of  the  crown.    Instead  of  taking  up  arms 
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tlu'V  tauis'lit  till'  world  lli;il  llicii'  aic  oilier  i|iiitc'  as  effective  inuaiis  of  ioiu|Lie>t, 
ami  that  moral  i-ouranc  luav  aciompli.sli  iiioru  than  the  >wor<l.  I'licv  showed 
the  patriotism  of  eiidiiraiue  and  sulferim,'  till  their  faithfulness  was  rewarded, 
conscience  aroused,  and  I'arliament  coni|)elled  to  pass  laws  recoLjni/inn  lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  worship.  Uefore  the  century  in  which  they  rose  passed 
away,  their  simple  altirmation  was  made  lei,'allv  effective,  and  subseipieiit 
legislation  niaile  tiie  statute  applicahle  to  all  pussihle  cases.  ( )iir  missiim 
was  general  and  special  :  To  preach  the  (iospel  to  every  creature ;  and  to 
carrv  to  all  Christians  the  inessav;e  of  their  liherty  and  privileges  in  the  (ios- 
pel. ( )ur  or^nnizati(m  was  a  developmeMt  as  need  appeared.  .\s  niiinbers 
increased,  t,'eiier.il  nieetim,'s  were  called.  Where  rrieiuls  were  nunieroiis  it 
liecanie  needful  to  meet  often  ami  |>eriodicall\,  and  (piaiterly  meeting's  were 
established.  .Soon  came  a  demand  for  more  freiiueiit  meetings,  embracing 
fewer  churches;  ami  monthly  meetings  were  established.  In  lOyS  began  tin; 
yearly  meeting.  'I'his  is  a  legislative  body;  the  ipiarterlv  nueling  a  meeting 
for  conference  between  churches;  and  the  monthly  meeting  the  executive 
body,  receiving  and  dismissing  members,  recording  ministers,  appointing  all 
important  oliicers,  and  carrying  out  instructions  from  ijuarterly  and  yearly 
meetings,  (iovernmeiit  is  thoroughly  democratic.  l''.very  member  has  a  seat 
and  a  voice.  .Men  and  women  are  alike  eligible  to  all  oltices.  ( )iir  numbers 
through  the  world  are  too,()V'.  \N  e  have  missions  in  .\laska,  .\nnenia, 
China,  India,  Jamaica,  .|a|)an,  .Mexico,  Palestine  and  South  .\frica.  Our 
(Ked)  Indian  missions  number  thirteen,  with  twenty  churches,  more  than 
half  of  whose  members  are  Indians.  Ilome  Mission  boards  work  success- 
fully in  the  South  and  West.  .\ll  our  churches  have  S.ibballi  schools,  and 
stimulate  IJible  study. 

Ouakerism  is  not  a  system  of  negation  merely.  It  was  not  oigaiii/.e<l 
only  to  testify  against  customs  and  practices.  No  piiilusophy  has  more  posi- 
tive back-bone  than  (Juakerism.  Us  "thou  shalts"are  more  freiiueiit,  are 
tliundeied  in  louder  tones,  than  its  "thou  shall  nots."  Its  principles  were 
outlined  in  the  apostolic  church.  In  religious  life  and  actual  exiierience  they 
make  real  the  doctrines  taught  by  philosopher  and  |)riest  ai^es  before.  The 
iiniversalilv  of  the  spirilu.d  nature  w.is  brought  to  light  and  life  in  the  religi- 
ioiis  world  by  (  )uakeiism. 

(iiicKsni;.) 

This  cluirch  gave  the  following  |)rogram  :  Statement  of  l''aitli,  by  I  Inw- 
ard M.  Jenkins;  Mission  Work,  by  Joseph  J.  Janney;  Woman  in  the  Society, 
by  Klizabetli  C.  liond;  I'.ducation,  by  Kdward  II.  .Maifill  ;  Coilperation,  bv 
U.  S.  Ilaviland;  anil,  (Jiounds  of  .Sym|)athy,  by  .\aroii  M.  I'owell.  We  give 
salient  points  in  our  report,  having  omitted  names. 

The  I*'riends  arose  as  an  outgrowth  of  I'-nglish  Protestantism  about  1650. 
The  distinctive  a;id  vitaf  feature  of  our  faith  is  belief  in  inner  lii,d)t  or  divine 
immanence  or  immediate  revelation.  Willi. im  I'eiiii  said  :  "  I  lie  bent  and 
stress  of  their  ministry  was  conyersioii,  rei^'eiieration  and  holiness  :   a  leaving 
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off  the  superfluous,  reducing  the  ceremonious  and  forinal,  and  pressing  to 
the  soul  the  substantial,  necessary  and  protitable."  Our  faith's  nuiin  p;)ints 
comprise:  (i)  Kecoj^nition  and  worship  of  tl'e  Suprenn;  IL-in^;,  whose 
attributes  are  goodness,  love  and  mercy  ;  (2)  the  divine  immanence,  God's 
direct  self-revelation  to  our  perceptions,  his  shining  into  our  souls  if  admit- 
ted; (3)  the  Scriptures  as  contirming  that  immediate  divine  revelation, 
recording  God's  visits  to  the  soul  in  past  ages,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment presenting  the  crowning  truths  of  the  Christian  dispL-nsation.  We 
revere  the  Scriptures  and  desire  enlightenment  from  the  Spirit  who  gave 
their  truths.  Without  his  enlightenment  none  can  obtain  true  spiritual 
knowledge  of  them;  (4)  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  divine  nature,  the 
Christ  spirit,  the  Word  dwelt  in  Jesus  in  unparalleled  and  tinitely  immeas- 
urable degree.  He  is  "the  highest  possible  manifestation  of  God  in  man"; 
(5)  the  Christ-rule  in  daily  life.  Dei^iring  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  Jesus,  and  from  his  example  and  from  inward  convincement  embracing 
his  infinite  truth,  this  is  the  ideal  of  religious  life.  Out  of  our  endeavor  to 
guide  our  daily  acts  by  these  rules  have  come  our  testimonies  and  most  of 
our  peculiarities. 

I*ox  announced  the  eijualitv  of  woman  with  man.  Women  were  recog- 
nized as  ministers,  given  charge  of  such  church  matters  as  concerned  them, 
and  gradually  given  joint  authority  in  all  affairs  until  no  distinction  is  known 
:?s  to  any  duties  or  privileges.  Fox  wrote  that  all  differences  should  be  set- 
tled by  arbitration.  In  i6q2  the  earliest  book  of  disci|)line  retjuired  all 
differences  between  Friends  to  be  thus  settled.  In  1703  Friends  inaugurated 
commercial  arbitration.  In  1S24  they  had  all  legal  regulations  for  arbitra- 
tion consolidated  into  a  parliamentary  act.  Friends  began  prison  reform  in 
1786.  Their  influence  originated  the  Pennsylvania  systenr.  Some  years 
before  our  Revolution,  IMiiladelphia  Friends  formed  a  prison  association. 
In  1813  F,lizal)eth  Fry  wrought  improvement  in  Knglish  prisons,  and  formed 
an  association  in  1817  which  soon  received  government  assistance  on  account 
ol  its  eminent  success.  I'enn,  in  Ib8j,  solved  the  problem  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Indian  and  of  his  rights.  As  teachers  among  Indians,  Friends 
have  generally  adoi)ted  most  practical  methods,  encouraging  the  use  of  farm- 
ing implements,  mechanic  trades,  etc.  In  1800  model  tarnis  and  machine 
shops  were  opened,  and  efforts  made  to  inculcate  the  dignitv  of  labor,  and 
to  induce  the  Indian  to  release  woman  from  servitude.  Religious  instruction 
was  not  neglected,  but  no  proselyting  was  atteMi|>ted.  Friends  favor  the 
abandoinvient  of  tribal  relations,  development  of  family  life,  and  ultimate  full 
citizenship  among  whites.  In  1087  (?)  Friends  (|ueslioned  the  rightfulness 
of  slavery.  In  1774  I'liiladelphia  advised  manumission  of  slaves  lit  for  free- 
dom. In  1776  it  concluded  that  shiveholding  among  its  members  could  not 
be  tolerated.  In  1700  slavery  was  abolisheil  among  all  Krieiuls.  There  was 
deep  concern  about  the  condition  of  the  freed  negroes.  Manv  meetings 
assumed  care  of  them,  and  this  pare  has  extended  to  the  present  in  schools 
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fur  the  cliildrcii  and  in  other  assistance  as  need  arose.  Tne  first  otilicial 
action  on  intemperance  occurred  in  1679.  Friends  undertook  to  prevent  the 
delivery  of  rum  to  tiie  Indians  in  exchani^e  for  land.  In  1685  the  meeting 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  dishonorable  to  sell  liquors  to  Indians.  In 
1 7 10  the  practice  was  discontinued,  and  Friends  begged  the  legislature  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants  near  their  meeting-houses,  between  1795 
and  l8io  subordinate  meetings  received  repeated  injunctions  to  have  Frienils 
abstain  from  distilling,  using  or  selling  spirits.  In  1812  these  were  made 
disownable  offences.  Our  philanthropic  union  works  for  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion, temperance,  social  purity,  negro  education,  disuse  of  tobacco,  for 
dependent  children,  against  indecent  literature,  lotteries,  gambling  and 
kindred  vices,  for  pri-sons  and  asylums,  and  in  Indian  affairs.  Kducation 
was  very  early  recognized  as  necessary.  Friends  speedily  re»iuired  pro|<er 
oversight  of  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  give  them  |)roper  scIkjoI- 
ing.  (Jur  first  boarding-school  opened  in  1667,  our  first  corporate  action 
coming  in  1672  ;  Penn  Charter  School  in  16S9;  Clerkenwell  School,  uniting 
manual  training  to  intellectual  studies,  in  1702;  and  Ackworth  School,  the 
backbone  of  Knglish  Quakerism,  in  1779.  We  have  a  full  proportion  of 
schools  and  colleges,  noted  for  thoroughness,  moral  oversight  and  sex- 
equality. 

The  General  Cominitlee  {Uicksite)  (/rf  — Jonathan  \V.  Pi.lmmkk,  Chair- 
man; Fmma  K.  Fl.ncKAH,  Vice  Chairman;  .\i.i.kn  J.  Fi.itckah,  Treas- 
urer; Hknjamin  Smith,  Secretary;  FinviN  Gkiin,  Jamks  McDunai.d, 

FdWAKU    SI'KAKMAN,  I'llKliK    \V.    liROW.N,    Kl.MA    I.UIISK    HROWN,  K|,I/.A- 

iiKTH  T.  Law,  Hannah  A.  I'llwimer,  Maky  \V.  I'i-lmmkr,  Marv  I'oli.- 

SON. 


PRESENTATION   OE  THE  GERMAN    EVANGELICAL 

CHURCH. 

By  Ri:v.  J.  (1.  Kirchkr,  oi-  CnicAce). 

.Seplcmlwr  ?4lli. 

The  German  Fvangelical  Church  has  the  glory  o(  having,  through  .Mar- 
tin Luther,  restored  the  llible  to  the  peojilc.  .She  also  has  understood  the  need 
of  its  careful  study.  To  these  German  reformers  is  due  the  great  extension 
of  educational  opportunities  in  Germany  whereby  it  has  become  the  educa- 
tional center  of  the  world,  and  es|>ecially  the  leader  in  theological  thought. 
This  religious  eilucation,  accoriling  to  the  church,  must  begin  in  cliiklliood. 
A  German  Kvangelical  jjarent  feels  lliul  the  IJible  must  have  *he  first  place 
in  every  school  attended  by  his  children.  While  we  hold  il  to  lie  the  sacred 
iiuty  of  the  whole  ci>nimunity  to  build  schools  where  all,  without  difference 
of  race,  color  or  station,  are  guaranteed  a  thorough  education,  conscience 
binds  us,  however,  to  provide  with  our  own  money  schools  for  our  children 
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where  llie  Hible  is  at  home,  where  they  are  tau,t;ht  according  to  it  llie  pre- 
cepts of  our  lilesscd  l''.van,i,'eli(:nl  faith.  Siuli  schools  have  t>iv'eii  tollie  worhl 
men  hke  Anidt,  (ierhanl,  Spener,  I'ranke.  /in/eiuhirf,  l.avater.  Slillin^', 
'I'hohu'k,  lleiiKel,  Mender,  Sehleiermaeher,  Nil/seh,  I'lhnan,  andotliers.  The 
German  I'lvangelieal  ('hiircli  has  created  and  ^'iven  to  the  people  reli^'ious 
son^s,  church  hymns,  for  every  walk  of  life  and  every  experience,  hardly 
etpialed  in  any  other  t<)nt(ue.  I'nder  the  laliors  of  A.  II.  Franke,  in  1694, 
Halle  founded  the  lirst  orphan  asylum,  and  in  connection  therewitli  a  hos- 
pital and  various  other  charitable  institutions.  In  1710  he  foinideil  the 
famous  Hilile  Society  of  Halle.  The  hirthplacc  of  these  institutions  is  (ier- 
many,  an<l  their  spiritual  mother  the  Kvan^elical  C!hurch.  Thence  they 
have  been  transported  to  l'in>;land  and  America.  The  work  of  foreign  mis- 
sions goes  hack  to  the  same  soince,  for  in  1706  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark 
founded  a  mission  in  India  and  Franke  of  Halle  sent  him  /ie.uenlial^'  to  do 
the  work.  In  1 72S  a  special  institute  was  founded  at  Halle  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  histi  "-y  of  our  church  in  .\merica  begins  with  <  )ctolH:r  15.  i>^40, 
when  six  ministers  of  the  (iospel  of  (he  (iernian  I'ivangelical  Church  met  at 
Gravis  Settlement,  Missouri,  and  oriianized  for  ihe  belter  prosecutitin  of  the 
work  of  [)reachini,'  and  teaching  their  brethren.  That  company  has  grown 
to  a  synod  of  800  ministers,  q()0  congregations,  nund>ering  200,000  .souls. 
\Vc  have  a  theological  .seminary  at  St.  I.ouis,  Mi.ssouri,  with  three  professors 
and  seventy  students  ;  a  I'roscminar  at  ICImhurst,  Illinois,  with  eight  profes- 
sors and  l,?o  students.  We  have  45.^  school.s,  with  .?  17  ministers  and  l,;6 
teachers.  ( )ur  home  mission  work  is  |)rosecute(l  in  the  far  West,  the  great 
cities  an<l  the  harbors  of  Baltimore  and  New  York.  Our  foreign  mission 
work  is  carried  on  in  India.  We  are  supporting  a  number  of  orphan  asy- 
lums, hospitals  and  deaconesses  homes. 
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Held  ill  the  Art  Institute  August  27lli-3otli. 

None  entered  more  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
than  did  the  Jews,  'i'hey  hailed  with  delight  this  opportunity  to  add  their 
testimony  that,  however  manifold  the  titles  ntay  be,  the  beliefs,  hopes  and 
aims  cherished  by  all  religions  in  conimon  are  more  important  than  a  long- 
standing and  dec|)-rooted  intolerance  has  led  mankind  to  believe.  They 
were  anxious  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  Malachi"s  words,  that  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun  God's  name  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  to 
declare  what  is  and  has  been  Israel's  offering  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  of 
llosts. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
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anil  llic  (Ji-iilral  CoiirciTiuo  of  Anu'iiciiii  Kiiblns,  tlii'  ili-notninatiotinl  con- 
gress convenvil  in  tin-  Hall  nf  (jihinilius,  Aii^'usl  J'j,  an>l  in  view  of  the  sail 
hislorv  of  lilt'  Jews,  si^Miilicanl  arc  the  words  with  which  I'residcnl  C  C". 
Honney  welcomed  the  asseinl)ly.  "  Hy  liie  I'rovidcnce  of  the  (lod  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacoli,  the  mother  church  from  which  all  the  Christian 
denominations  trace  their  lineaf,'e,  and  which  stands  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind as  the  especial  exponent  of  august  and  triumphant  theism,  has  been 
called  upon  to  open  the  religious  congresses  of  189,).  Hut  far  more  impor- 
tant and  significant  is  the  fact  that  this  arrangement  has  l)een  made  and  this 
congress  is  now  formally  opened  an<l  welcomed  by  as  ultra  and  ardent  a 
Christian  as  the  world  cimtains.  It  is  because  I  am  a  Christian,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  organization  of  religious  congresses 
■s  a  Christian,  and  a  large  majority  of  that  committee  are  Christians,  that 
ihis  <lay  deserves  to  stand  gold-bordered  in  human  histctry  as  one  of  the 
signs  that  a  new  age  of  brotherhood  and  |)eace  has  tridy  conie.  We  know 
that  you  are  Jews,  while  we  are  Christians  and  would  have  all  men  :-io,  but  of 
all  the  precious  liberties  which  freemen  enjoy,  the  highest  is  the  freedom  to 
worship  (iod  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  this  great  liberty 
is  the  right,  not  of  some  men,  but  of  all ;  not  of  Christians  ordy,  but  of  Jews 
and  Cientiles  as  well.  I  desire  from  all  men  respect  for  my  religious  con- 
vi''tions,  and  what  I  ask  for  myself,  a  Christian,  I  must  give  to  you  as  Jews. 
'I'lirough  all  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  OUI  'restament  we  walk  side  by 
side,  revering  the  creation;  journeying  tlirough  the  wilderness;  chanting 
the  psalms  and  inspired  by  the  prophecies;  and  if  we  part  at  the  threshold 
of  the  gospels  it  shall  be,  not  with  anger  but  with  love,  and  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  our  long  and  pleasant  journey  from  (ienesis  to  Malachi." 

The  program  of  the  various  congresses  aimed  to  expound  the  funda- 
mental doctrines,  hopes  and  aims  of  Judaism,  to  explain  the  chief  spiritual 
contributions  for  which  humanity  is  indebted  to  it,  what  is  its  attitude  toward 
other  religions,  and  in  what  respect  it  is  still  indispensai)le  to  the  highest 
civilization;  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  speakers  presented  these 
topics  with  courage,  clearness,  force  and  learning,  and  withal  in  a  spirit  of 
love  and  tolerance. 

Kver  since  the  dawn  of  history,  the  sons  of  Abraham  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  everywhere  proclaiming  the  one  («od  in  order 
to  be  "a  blessing  unto  all  nations  of  the  earth,"  and  Kabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
of  Cincinnati,  explained  that  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the 
God  of  Israel,  the  Gml  enthroned  in  /-ion  cannot  be  understood  to  signify 
a  tribal,  national,  local  or  special  god  ;  it  could  signify  only  the  one  God 
revealed  to  the  fathers  and  to  Israel  and  worshiped  by  them  ;  the  Creator, 
Judge  and  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  exalted  above  all,  prior  and 
superior  to  all  matter,  time  and  space,  the  Kternal  Infinite,  Absolute  Univer- 
sal and  Omnipresent  One,  Supreme  I.Ove  and  Truth,  the  highest  Ideal  of 
moral  perfection.     The  highest  ethical  duty  of  man,  according  to  the  Bible, 
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is  to  Ikcuidu  ffod'likir,  to  cunic  as  near  as  possible  to  this  liiKlicst  iili-ul  of 
(lisinterestfd  ),'o(»iliiess,  love,  iiierL-v.  jiislii-e  ami  holiness,  as  wc  are  uixi'tl  liv 
the  innate  moral  law,  and  as  our  (iod-cof^'nition  dc(ines. 

I'rof.  Moses  Mielziner,  of  Cincinnati,  proved  with  many  ({uotalions  how 
the  "  Ethics  of  the  Talmuil"  are  a  development  of  this  principle.  "  The 
moral  teachings  of  this  famous  book  are  as  broad  as  humanity,  knowing  no 
distinction  of  cree<l  or  race,  e.  ff^  '  The  duties  of  justice,  veracity,  peacefulness 
and  charity  are  to  be  fullilled  towards  the  heathen  as  well  as  the  Israelite." 
'  The  pious  and  virtuous  of  all  nations  |iarlicipate  In  the  eternal  bliss.' 
'  Vfan's  salvation  depends  not  on  the  acceptance  of  certain  articles  of  belief, 
nor  on  certain  ceremonial  observances,  but  on  that  which  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  religion:  morality,    purity  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  of  Chicago,  maintained  that  man's  personal  immor- 
titlily  was  always  an  established  belief  in  Israel,  and  by  (juolations  and 
inferences  from  the  ^'eneral  principle  of  Judaism,  he  proved  that  throughout 
all  his  lont;  history  we  .search  in  vain  for  a  period  when  this  doctrine  was  not 
aflirmed,  believed  or  defended  by  the  Jew.  The  voluminous  literature  of 
Judaism  is  unanimous  on  (he  subject,  and  there  is  proof  positive  that  a 
clearly  defined  belief  in  immortality  existed  in  Israel  prior  to  the  ri.se  of 
Christianity,  and  that  Jesus  and  his  .iposlles  taught  the  doctrine  in  the  verv 
words  of  the  I'harisees.  In  1885  the  I'ittsburj,'  Conference  declared  :  '  We 
re-assert  the  doctrine  of  Judaism  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  grounding;  this 
belief  on  Uic  divine  nature  of  the  human  spirit  which  forever  finds  bliss  in 
rii(hteou>^ni->s  anil  misery  in  wickedness."  The  joy  is  eternal  because  ijood- 
ness  is  evei lasting,  the  pain  is  temporal,  because  "Cod  will  not  contend 
forever,  neither  will  he  retain  his  anger  to  eternity."  Our  life  here  fashions 
our  life  hereafter.     "  This  world  is  the  vestibule  to  the  next." 

hut  the  hope  of  immortality  must  not  be  the  basis  of  ethics.  That  is 
selfishness.  "  Be  not  like  servants  who  .serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of 
the  reward." 

In  this  connection,  Kab))i  Isaac  .S.  Moses,  of  Chicago,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  "P'unction  of  Prayer  According  to  Jewish  Doctrine,"  maintained  that  the 
object  of  Jewish  worship  is  to  lead  man  to  jjerfection  on  earth.  The  func- 
tion of  Jewish  prayer  is  not  to  persuade  Cod  into  granting  us  favors,  or  bv 
our  hymns  and  praises  to  influence  his  will;  it  is  rather  man's  opportunitv 
to  learn  to  .subject  his  will  to  the  will  of  (Jod,  to  strive  after  truth,  to  enrich 
the  heart  with  love  for  humanity,  to  ennoble  the  soul  with  the  lunging  after 
righteousness.  To  the  Jew,  the  house  of  prayer  is  not  the  gate  to  heaven, 
but  the  gale  to  righteousness,  through  which  he  enters  into  communion  with 
the  larger  life  of  God.  The  main  elements  of  Jewish  worship  are  freedom, 
law,  truth,  love  to  (Jod  and  man,  holiness,  gratitude,  peace  and  universal 
brotherhood.  Characteristically  Jewish  are  the  words  with  which  every 
service  closes:  "We  hope,  ()  God,  that  all  superstition  will  speedily  pass 
away,  all  wickedness  cease,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  be  established  on 
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I'iirdi ;  llivii  will  llii-  I.nnl  lie  kiiii;  nvi'r  all  the  cailli;  on  that  day  sliall  (iiid 
lie  ackiiowlfilj,'i'il  mw  and  his  iianu-  Ih'  unc." 

'Id  hi'inx  aliDUt  this  lime  whc-n  "lliu  earth  .shall  lie  as  full  of  the 
kno\vle(l|i;e  of  (jod  as  llic  depths  of  the  sea  are  covered  with  water,"  is  the 
misiiinn  of  the  Jew,  and  Uablii  Kaufman  Kohler,  of  New  N'ork,  speaking  nf 
the  "Synagogue  and  Church  in  their  Mutual  Relations,"  maintained  that  the 
synagogue  and  church  represent  refraction  of  the  same  divine  light  of  truth, 
the  opposite  polar  currents  of  the  same  magnetic  power  of  love.  Working 
in  different  directions  and  spheres,  they  supplement  and  complete  one 
another  while  fulfilling  the  great  providential  mission  of  building  up  the 
kingdom  of  truth  an<l  righteousness  on  earth.  The  sy:iagogue  holds  the  key 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  church  which  is  Hesh  of  our  llcsh  and  spirit  of  our 
spirit.  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  Jews  both  in  their  life  and  teaching. 
Jesus  was  in  every  respect  a  true  son  of  the  synagogue.  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  aniagoni/e  the  teachings  of  the  synagogue  any  more 
than  John  the  ISaplist  did,  nor  was  there  rea.son  for  the  Jewish  people  at 
large  or  for  the  leaders  to  bear  him  any  grudge,  or  to  hate  tli-;  noblest  and 
most  lofty-minded  of  all  teachers  in  Israel.  It  was  the  anti-Semitism  of  the 
church  of  the  second  century  that  cast  the  guilt  upon  the  Jew  and  his  religion. 

When  the  church  amalgamated  pagan  elements,  the  synagogue  parted 
company;  but  while  standing  in  defense  of  his  own  disputed  rights  in  the 
great  battle  between  faith  and  rea.son  the  Jew  helped  and  still  helps  in  the 
final  triumph  of  the  cause  not  of  a  single  sect  or  race  or  class  but  of  human- 
ity, in  the  c.".tablishing  of  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  perfect  manhood,  in  the  rearing  of  the  kingdom  of  justice  and  love  in 
which  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  all  views  and  pursuits  will  blend  like  the 
rainbow  colors  of  the  one  bright  light  of  the  sun. 

What  this  "  Share  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Culture  of  the  Various 
Nations  and  Ages  "  was,  I'rof.  Clotthard  Deutsch,  of  Cincinnati,  explained 
with  much  attention  to  the  historical  details.  They  gave  the  world  the 
Hible  which  they  watched  with  such  jealous  care  and  devotion  that  it  found 
its  way  into  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  all  civilized  men.  Christianity  as 
it  was  developed  during  the  first  century,  derived  its  doctrines,  thoughts 
and  forms  of  expression  from  Rabbinical  Judaism.  The  original  feature  of 
Christianity  is  its  combination  of  Ihe  /ogos  with  the  national  Jewish  messi- 
anic idea  and  this  is  the  result  of  Jewish-Alexandrian  philosophy.  The 
Jews  carried  Greek  learning  into  Kurope,  dissipating  medi.-eval  darkness. 
They  were  the  pioneers  in  Biblical  Criticism,  the  science  which  contributed 
.so  much  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  and  to  the  purification  of  its 
moral  philosophy  and  religious  concepts.  They  supplied  the  weapons  for 
the  I'roteslant  Reformation.  They  furnished  Spinoza,  the  pioneer  of  mod- 
ern philcAophy.  And  they  occupy  a  promi..ent  place  in  the  history  of 
modern  art,  music,  drama,  literature,  journalism,  science,  philosophy, 
exploration,  statesmanship  and  finance. 
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'I'lic  Jews  have  never  lieeii  meie  iille  ri'ci|>iciits  of  llic  lilieral  ciillure  nf 
olhers,  but  lliev  have  always  heen  eaijer  aiul  earnest  to  workers  in  every 
reahn  and  ile|inrlnu'nt  nf  knowledife.  knl)l)i  Samuel  Sale,  of  St.  l.oui.s, 
proved  this  thesis  in  his  essay,  "  ('onlril)ulic>n  of  the  Jews  to  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Sciences  in  the  Middle  A,i(es,"  denion>lratin.i{  that  the  Jews  were 
llij  only  means  and  instrument  i)y  which  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient 
(ireeks  was  transmitted  to  the  Kuropean  world,  uivin^'  a  lastii  t;  incentive 
and  influence  to  the  philosophic  thouxht  of  tiic  middle  a^es.  And  without 
llie  precedent  contributions  of  the  Jews  to  the  sciences  in  the  middle  aijes, 
the  Protestant  Reformation  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Rabbi  I)avid  Piiilipson,  of  Cincinnati,  speaking  on  "Judaism  and  the 
Modern  State,"  aflirmed  that  the  Jews  do  not  consider  tiiemselves  a  nation, 
but  a  religious  community  wiiicli  expects  no  personal  Messiah  and  tlcsires 
not  to  return  to  Palestine.  They  are  Jews  in  religion  only,  citizens  of  their 
fatherland,  wherever  it  ina\  be,  in  everything  else;  their  faith  has  no  inter- 
ests that  are  at  variance  with  the  common  weal ;  tliey  are  not  a  class  stand- 
ing apart,  but  their  hearts  and  hopes  are  bound  up  with  everything  that 
conduces  to  civic  advancement  and  their  country^  honor  and  political  tri- 
umph ;  they  recogni/e  in  all  men  brethren;  and  pray  for  the  speedy  coming 
of  the  day  when  all  the  world  over  religious  difference  will  have  no  weight 
in  political  councils.   ■ 

Rabbi  G.  (Jottheil,  of  New  \'ork,  speaking  on  "The  Development  of 
Religious  Ideas  in  Judaism  Since  Moses  Mendelssohn,"  said  : 

■Phe  idea  of  a  "chosen  people  "  has  for  us  no  other  meaning  than  that  of 
a  people  commissioned  to  do  a  certain  work  amongst  men  ;  it  implies  in  our 
sense  no  inherent  superiority  of  race  or  descent,  least  of  all  of  preference 
and  favoritism  in  heaven.  The  word  that  came  from  the  Jewish  mind 
thousands  of  years  ago  :  "God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  is  not  contra- 
vened by  us  either  in  our  belief,  or  in  our  prayers,  or  in  our  feelings  towards 
non-Jews,  and  that  other  word  from  the  same  source  :  "  I.ove  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,"  forbids  us  to  countenance  the  least  restriction  of  right  or  of 
duty  based  on  a  difference  of  race,  station,  culture  or  religion.  Whatever 
there  is  yet  in  our  liturgies  or  in  our  ceremonials,  even  if  it  only  seems  to 
conflict  with  that  great  (jospel,  will  disappear  when  the  new  order  of  ser- 
vice now  in  preparation  shall  become  the  accepted  ritual  expression  of  the 
Reformed  Judaism  in  America. 

Rabbi  fclmil  G.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  the  "Ideals  of  Judaism" 
and  "  Hiblical  Criticism  and  Judaism ;"  Kabbi  Joseph  Silverman,  of  New 
York,  on  "Popular  I'j-rors  .About  the  Jews;"  Rabbi  M  II.  Harris,  of  New 
York,  on  "Reverence  and  Rationalism;"  Rabbi  I,.  Giossmann,  of  Detroit, 
on  "Attitude  of  Judaism  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Religions ;"  Rabbi 
C.  H.  Levy,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  "Universal  Ethics  According  to  Prof. 
Steinlhal;"  Rabbi  .\.  Moses,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  "Who  is  the  Real  Atheist;" 
Kabbi  L  Schwab,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  '•  A  Review  of  the  Messianic  Idea  of 
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till'  Ji'ws  fiiiii'  ilic  I'iarliol  Tinics  Ik  llii'  Ki>r  nf  (  lirislianitv ;"  KiiliUi  I'.. 
Schrii-lii'i,  'I'lilc'il  ■.  <  >.,  on  "  Tlic  I  |i>li)iians<>f  |iiihii>iii  uf  I  lie  Niiifli-i'iilii  ("en- 
Uiiy,"  Kalilii  A.  Koliiil,  Ni-w  N'oik,  on  "( IcMiiiis  <if  the  TalniiM  ;"  Kahlii  S. 
Ileclit,  Milwaiikci-,  mi  "A  SaMialliSclioul  I'nion ;"  Knltl>i  H.  I'elseiulial, 
Chic'K".  <in  "  I'lif  SiikIv  ii(  I'lislltililical  History." 

" 'rill'  I'osilion  of  Woiufii  Ainoiii;  till- Jews  "  was  llie  llienic  of  Ral)l)i 
Max  l.an<lsl)cr^',  of  Kochester,  .\.\'.  Ik-  showed  that  the  position  assi^'iied 
to  woman  in  the  Ihhiicnl  history  of  her  creation,  where  the  perfection  of 
matrimony  is  the  close  union  of  one  man  and  one  wife  for  life,  is  expressed 
in  sucli  an  exalle<l  manner  timt  not  oniv  nil  conceptions  of  antiquitv  are  put 
in  the  shade,  hut  the  hi^'he.st  civilization  vet  attained  cannrit  conceive  of  a 
more  suijlime  ideal.  Here  is  a  perfect  c(|uality  of  man  and  woman  ;  yea, 
the  llilile  does  not  say  that  woman,  the  physically  weaker  one,  shall  leave 
her  father  and  mother  and  vWufi  to  her  hiisliand,  l)Ut  man,  the  |)hysically 
stron.uer  one,  shall  cling  to  liis  wife,  who  in  a  hif{h  condition  of  humanity  is 
morally  and  ethically  his  superior.  A  wealth  of  .sentiment  so  universally 
ascribed  to  modern  ideas  is  contained  in  this  ancient  Hebrew  thought.  It 
furnishes  the  key-note  for  the  exalted  position  of  woman  among  the  Jews  so 
strangely  exceptional  in  practical  e<|uality,  chastity,  dignity,  domestic  affec- 
tion, religious  power  and  moral  influence,  when  compared  to  that  of  all  the 
ancient  and  many  of  the  modern  nations.  To-day  the  Jewish  woman  has 
the  same  religious  rights  and  obligations  in  the  synagogue  that  man  has, 
and  she  is  a  most  powerful  factor  in  the  promotion  of  Jewish  religious  life 
and  sentiment. 

JKWISIl  WOMKNS  CONGKKSS. 

The  Jewish  Women's  Congress  convened  on  the  4tli  of  September  and 
continued  in  session  four  days.  'I'he  preliminary  work  for  the  Congress  was 
done  by  a  committee  of  which  Mrs.  Henry  Solomon  was  chairman,  Mrs.  I. 
Moses,  vice  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ader,  secretary.  There  was  no  advis- 
ory council,  but  the  members  of  the  committee  were  in  correspondence  with 
the  noted  Jews  throughout  the  world.  No  less  than  three  thousand  letters 
were  written  and  received.  In  tins'  manner  the  most  capable  women  were 
found  to  write  the  |)apers  upon  the  subjects  most  desirable  to  be  presented. 
The  subjects  were  divided  into  three  classes  —  Religious,  Philanthropic  and 
Social.     The  program  was  as  follows : 

.September  4,  "Jewish  Women  of  Ihblical  and  of  Medixval  Days  to 
1500,"  Mrs.  Louise  Mannlieimer,  Cincinnati,  <).  "Jewish  Women  of  .Modern 
Days  from  1500,"  Mrs.  Helen  Kahn  Weil,  Kansas  City.  Discussion,  led  by 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Frank,  Chicago  ;   Dr.  Kohler,   Dr.  llir.sch. 

September  5,  "Women  in  the  Synagogue,"  Miss  Kay  I'rank,  Oakland, 
Gal.;  Dr.  Moses.  "  Influence  of  the  Discovery  of  America  on  the  Jews," 
Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Rosenberg,  Alleghany,  I'a.;  Mrs.  Mary  Newberry  Adams, 
Dubuque,  la.  Discussion,  led  by  Miss  Ksther  Witkowsky,  Chicago.  "Women 
as  Wage-Workers  with  Special   Reference  to  Directing  Immigrants,"  Miss 
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Julia  kicliinan,  New  York  ("ity.  ^)isfii.ssi<in,  led  l)y  Mrs.  Sadie  l,ci)|>iil(|, 
Clilcano;  Mrs,  llciiry  1>.  Lloyd.  "  liilliifiui'  of  iliu  Juwisli  Ucliijioii  on  tlic 
IIiiiiU',"  Mi.ss  Mary  <'oIk'H,  riiiladilpliia,  I'a,;  Mrs.  I.saliflla  llii-cliir  Hooker; 
Mrs.  ("liapiiKin,  Dallas.     IHstiission,  led  l)y  Miss  Julia  I'elsenllial. 

Septeinlier  0,  "('liari:y  as  I'aii>{lil  liy  Mosaic  Law,"  .Mrs.  Ilva  L.  Stern, 
New  York.  "Woman's  I'lace  in  Cliarilalde  Work  -What  il  Is  and  What  it 
Should  He,"  Mrs.  (Carrie  Shevelson  llenjnniin,  l>enver,  Colo.  Discussion,  led 
l>y  Miss  llaniher,  Itoslon ;  .Mrs.  Narva.  "Mow  Can  Nations  he  Intluenced 
t(»  I'rolesf  or  Kven  to  Interfere  in  Cases  of  Persecution,"  Mrs.  Laura  Jacoh 
.son,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  .Miss  Ida  llultin,  ('hicaj^o  ;  William  J.  <  >nahan,  Chicago; 
Dr.  Kniil  (i,  I lirsch, Chicago  ;  Kev.  Jenkin  Lloyd-Jones,  I'rof.  ('has. /euhlin. 
Discussion,  led  by  Miss  Lillie  llirshtield.  New  York.  "  .Mission  Work  Among 
the  Unenlightened  Jews,"  Mrs.  Minnie  Louis,  New  York  City. 

September  7,  "Organisation,"  .Miss  Sadie  American,  Chicago. 

The  papers  were  invariably  gooil  and  the  discussions  very  interesting 
and  exhaustive,  and  were  participated  in  by  Jewish  and  Christian  women. 
Of  the  twenty  women  whose  names  appear  on  the  program,  nineteen  were 
present,  illness  preventing  the  attendance  of  one.  If  any  one  subject  may 
be  singled  out,  it  is  the  one  chosen  for  presentation  on  Wednesday  evening, 
"  How  can  Nations  be  Intluenced  to  Protest  or  Lveii  to  Interfere  in  Cases  (»f 
i'crsecution."  Moth  papers  presented  slu)we<l  care  and  studv,  and  although 
taking  different  points  of  view,  were  e(|ually  good. 

They  were  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion  in  which  .Vrchbishnp 
Ireland,  Dr.  I).  (1.  Ilirsch,  .Mr.  Onahan,  I'lof.  /eublinand  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  participated.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  of  the  speakers  occupied 
one  platform  regarding  persecution.  If  no  solution  could  be  found  to  the 
(juestion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  interest  aroused  may  result  in  some  plan 
whereby  the  world  at  large  will  eea.se  to  be  inactive  whenever  one  cf)untry 
jeopardizes  the  welfare  of  all  others  bv  its  inhumanitv.  The  audiences  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  committee,  being  at  all  times  too  large  for 
the  hall.  On  Wednesday  evening  it  was  necessary  tfi  hold  an  overflow- 
meeting,  and  both  halls  were  completely  filled.  The  souvenir  of  the  con- 
gress consists  in  the  collection  of  the  principal  traditional  songs  of  the  syn- 
agogue, and  the  women  of  the  committee  are  gratitieil  to  know  that  this 
collection  has  found  its  way  into  inanv  .synagogues  where  the  songs  of  Zion 
had  not  been  hearil  for  many  years.  The  Congress  was  the  first  gathering 
of  women  ever  assembled  in  the  interest  of  Judaism,  and  out  of  it  a  National 
Council  will  result  which  promises  to  become  a  large  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion. Invaluable  assistance  was  given  the  (.'hairinan  bv  Mrs.  Charles  llen- 
rotin,  the  able  vice-president  of  the  .Auxiliary,  and  to  her  the  great  success 
of  this  congress,  as  of  many  others,  is  largely  due.,.. 
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Hrld  Scplmiber  111I1-131I1. 

The  Hon.  C  C   IJonnky  said,  in  openiuK  tl>e  Congress  : 

I  am  ha|>|>y  to  meet  and  welcome  you  on  the  occaition  of  your  CimKress 
for  the  presentation  hefore  the  leliifious  world  of  the  charucteriiitic  doc- 
trines of  your  fuitli  and  the  achievements  which  the  Lutheran  Church  lias 
made  in  the  service  of  man.  The  special  ohject  of  the  various  Lutheran 
Congresses  is  to  make  the  faith  and  history  of  this  chutch  lietler  known  at 
large,  'i'lie  Lutheran  Church  was  raised  up  in  tiu'  ordiT  of  divine  provi- 
dence to  exemplify  and  em|)hasi/e  the  great  dnciriii"  nf  personal  responsi- 
bility to  Ciod,  and,  therefore,  stands  as  the  represi'iitalive  of  individuals  in 
religious  life  solemnly  exercising  self-judgment  according  to  tlic  laws  of 
righteousness.  'I'lie  whole  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  movement  in  Christianity 
is  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  better,  deeper,  higher  ami  more  |)owerful  church 
of  the  one  Cod,  who  was  in  Christ  rcconcding  the  world  unto  himself. 

The  Kev.  Li:k  M.  IIkii.M an,  D.I).,  chainuan  of  the  Congress, 
responded  : 

A  special  pleasure  has  been  taken  in  accepting  the  courteous  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  this  great  I'arliament.  Coiundius  and  Luther  were 
contem|)oraries  and  providential  co-workers.  The  one  discovered  a  new 
continert,  the  other  provided  for  it  the  principles  of  liberty.  When  Colum- 
bus was  making  his  famous  voyages  to  America,  which  were  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  sciences  of  geograjihy,  commerce  aiwl  civil  government, 
Martin  Luther,  at  I'jsenach,  Magdeburg  and  Lrfurt,  was  storing  his  inind 
with  that  liberal  education  and  those  principles  of  individual  liberty  which 
disenthralled  Kurt>pc,  and  eventually  g..ve  to  the  land  of  Columbus  its  unpar- 
alleled civil  liberty  and  the  greatest  republic  the  world  ever  saw.  Within 
one  week  of  the  time  when  Mohammed's  rule  overthrew  the  freedom  ol  the 
Mameluke  power  in  Kgypt,  Luther  nailed  upon  the  Castle  Church  of  Wit- 
tenberg those  theses,  the  echo  of  whose  hammer  sound  struck  the  long-silent 
chord  of  freedom  in  all  Europe.  On  the  very  day  when  Cortez  con(|uered 
Montezuma  and  placed  Mexico  under  the  Romish  rule  of  Spain,  there  was 
enacted  at  Worms  a  scene  which  forever  checked  arrogant  supremacy  over 
human  liberty. 

Our  .\merican  Lutheran  forefathers,  from  1621-16^6  and  for  several 
centuries,  have  laid  us  under  tribute  of  honor,  even  on  this  proud  anniver- 
sary day,  by  their  sacrifice  and  seal  of  blood  for  liberty's  cause.  While 
they  constituted  about  a  tenth  of  the  .-Vmerican  people  there  enlisted  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  Lutherans  coming  out  from  numerous  Tories,  and 
from  central  and  southern  colonies,  probably  double  their  (juuta  of  the  tenth. 
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Wc  may,  tlieii,  sir,  l)i;  pLTiiiittcd  to  liulicve  that  tlic  C'(>luinl)ian  discov- 
ery lias  reached  its  |)reseiit  renowned  resuhs  so  worlliyof  our  gigantic  expo- 
sition, Ihroujih  the  movements  of  tiie  Reformation  and  througli  no  small  aid 
rendered  hy  the  immediate  s(»ns  of  the  Reformation.  The  distinguished 
orators  we  now  introduce,  will  speak  of  the  permanent  ])rinciples  and  the 
unchangeable  truths  of  hitherto  unchanged  creed,  which,  with  millions  of 
this  faith,  promises  to  achieve  yet  greater  results  in  the  coming  great  events 
of  this  age. 

I'rof.  S.  F.  Hreckenritlge,  D.D.i  S|)ringlield,  Ohio,  sjxjke  on  "Ihe 
Lutheran  Church  and  Higher  Criticism." 

Whilst  the  reformers  recognized  a  human  element  in  the  sacred  writings 
and  the  necessary  imperfections  due  to  it,  they  maiiitaincd  that  they  are  a 
revelation  from  God  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  men  who  wrote  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Luther's  discouraging  remarks  uj)on 
the  canonicity  of  the  Kpistle  of  St.  James  were  omitted  in  his  works  after 
their  second  edition.  I'nderlying  the  Augsburg  confession,  which  l.uther, 
during  its  preparation  l)y  Melanclhon,  scrutinized  with  zealous  care,  and  of 
which  he  said,  "  It  pleases  me  exceedingly  well,"  is  the  implied  assumption 
that  it  was  based  on  the  Word  of  God  as  the  final  authority.  'I'he  Formula 
of  Conconl  declares,  "The  sacred  writings  are  declared  to  be  the  sole  Jnd 
infallible  rule  by  which  all  tenets  ought  to  be  tried  and  according  to  which 
we  ought  to  judge  all  doctrines  as  well  as  teachers."  ....  'I'rials  for  heresv, 
1  believe, have  been  very  rare  in  I'rotestant  Germany.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  best  way  to  overcome  error  is  to  place  by  its  side  the  bright  light 
of  truth.  Although  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially  in  (iermany,  suffered 
much  from  the  times  of  Semler  to  those  of  Strauss  and  F.  C.  Kauer,  the  old 
faith  survives  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  their 
pastors.  So  far  as-  I  know,  all  the  profes.sors  in  the  theological  seminaries 
in  this  country  have  held  and  do  hold  and  teach  that  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  Word  of  God  and  constitute  the  only  infal- 
lible rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

IJut  the  Christian  world  is  now  in  a  conHict,  whose  forces  have  been 
gat';ering  for  more  than  a  century. 

Dr.  Adolph  Stoecker,  former  court  preacher  at  Berlin,  spoke  elo(|uently 
of  the  Reformation  on  this  side  ar.d  that  side  of  the  sea.  He  believes  that 
there  is  too  much  going  after  ever  new  things  in  (Jennany.  IJut  the  Gospel 
is  preached  in  simplicity. 

I'rof.  K.  J.  Wolf,  D.I).,  (Jettysbuig,  I'cnn.,  gave  an  addresr  on  "The 
I'lace  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  History." 

With  the  Lutheran  Church  as  the  first  army  that  waged  successful  bat- 
tle against  Rome,  modern  history  has  its  birth.  The  result  was  the  vanish- 
ing of  spiritual  darkness  |iefore  the  rising  sun.  It  was  life  from  the  dead  ; 
it  was  a  revolution  that  contained  Ihe  germs  and  the  pledge  of  every  advance 
that  society  has  made  in  400  years.     All  tlic  other  great  historical  churches 
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have  spruiii;  fruiii  llii;  laithuran.  To  her  ruinuliatioii  of  papul  ussiiin|)lioiis, 
to  licr  traii.slation  of  the  Scriptures,  ami  to  tlic  saving  doctrines  preached  !)•> 
her  leaders  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  they  owe  their  existence  "  ller  con- 
fession," says  Dr.  Schaff,  "struck  the  keynote  to  the  other  evangelical  con- 
fessions." 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  great  mediating  povi'er  between  ancient  and 
modern  Christianity.  She  struck  her  pjots  deep  into  the  past  and  enriched 
her  strength  from  the  .soil  of  the  church  in  every  age  between  Luther's  and 
that  of  the  .Apostles.  She  is  the  con.servative  church.  The  confession  of  tlic 
Church  of  Lngland,  which  has  been  followed  by  others,  is  in  large  part 
aliibjst  a  literal  tran.script  of  that  of  the  Lutheran.  Of  the  Lutheran  liturgy 
tl\(ey  could  say,  "  It  is  substantially  the  outline  and  structure  of  the  service  ol 
the  Western  Church  for  a  thousand  years."  Her  con.servatisin  has  made  her 
the  bulwark  of  civil  liberty.  Lutherans  were  the  tirst  to  come  to  this  countrv 
with  the  purely  missionary  purpo.se.  The  Hrst  to  proclaim  and  enact  religious 
tolerance.  Thev  were  the  tirst  Protestants  in  .\merica  as  well  as  in  Kurope 
to  suffer  religious  peisecution. 

We  point  with  just  pride  to  the  Lutheran  church  as  the  church  of  cul- 
ture. She  is  called  by  writers  of  other  denominations,  "the  Church  of  Theo- 
logians." Her  great  iloctrinal  svstems,  setting  forth  in  articulate  fullnessaiul 
clearness  of  scriptural  doctrine,  is  paralleled  only  by  the  vaslnes.sof  herdev<i 
tional  literature,  her  myriads  of  hymns  and  chorales  irnd  her  manuals  of  piety, 
showing  that  her  richness  of  spiritual  life  is  the  counterpart  of  the  richness  of 
doctrinal  development. 

I'rof.  C.  Jen.sen,  D.D.,  Hreckluni,  Germanv,  spoke  on  "The  Hest  (iift  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  to  .America." 

The  speaker  uttered  some  of  the  most  practical  and  spiritual  trulii!- 
needed  by  the  ministry.  I'astors  ouglit  to  lie  men  of  |>ri>nouiKed  conviclions 
in  scriptural  truths,  and  should  not  be  hampered  with  doubts  about  the 
Scriptures  being  the  inspired  Word  of  (iixl.  They  nui.st  be  men  of  the  |)ro- 
foundesl  piety. 

Kev.  (i.  L'.  Wenner,  D.D.,  New  Vork:  "The  Deacoiies.ses  in  the  Luth- 
eran Church." 

The  otlice  of  deaconess  was  unknown  in  the  period  preceiling  the 
Keforination,  It  was  one  of  tin.'  lost  oltices  in  tiie  iliurcli.  In  the  Last  it  had 
lapsed  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  West  it  had  disap|)eared  as  early 
as  the  eighth  century.  Luther  fie<|Uently  refers  in  terms  of  praise  to  the 
office  of  the  diaconate  as  it  was  inaintaiiied  among  the  WaUlensians,  and 
wishes  he  had  such  deacons  to  attend  to  the  sick  and  the  poor.  He  also 
regarils  women  as  specially  tilled  for  works  of  charitv.  It  was  left  to  the 
nineteenth  century  to  restore  to  the  Kvangelical  Church  one  of  its  most  ben- 
ificent  oflices.  Its  beginnings  may  be  traced  to  the  correspondence  between 
liaron  \'on  Stein  and  .\malie  Sieveking.  The  statesman  whose  far-seeing 
mind  grasped  the  idea  and   laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern   (ierman 
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Empire,  thus  shares  the  hunor  uf  being  a  coworker  and  fellow  builder  in  this 
cause.  Under  Theodore  Eliedner,  the  young  Pastor  of  Kaiserwerth  on  the 
Rhine,  the  idea  first  assumed  practical  shape  and  became  a  living  force.  It 
has  become  a  familiar  and  inspiring  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Church. 
Founded  in  1836,  it  now  numbers  807  sisters,  on  more  than  200  stations. 

Rev.  E.  K.  Bell,  D.D.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  spoke  on  "The  Mission  of  the 
1  utheran  Church  in  America." 

When  a  church  makes  a  specialty  of  caring  for  any  particular  class  or 
t>ationality,  to  the  neglect  of  others,  it  can  have  no  rightful  expectation  that 
the  blessing  of  God  will  follow.  Our  watchword  must  be  America  for 
Christ  and  his  church.  Our  labors  must  unweariedly  be  spent  in  his  name, 
for  that  branch  of  the  church  which  wc  believe  holds  the  truth  in  love,  and 
proclaims  the  Gospel  which  Christ  delivered  to  the  first  preachers  of  the 
cross.     Let  no  man  take  our  crown. 

But  what  is  our  opportunity  in  this  great  field?  There  are  few  great 
cities  in  which  special  opportunities  have  been  lost  by  us.  The  fact  is  the 
special  opportunity  is  not  at  hand.  The  Lutheran  church  was  for  years 
Compelled  to  labor  against  great  odds  of  language  and  influence.  We  had 
no  literature  in  the  langu.ige  of  the  people.  We  were  misunderstood.  But 
the  day  has  come  when  Lutheran  theology  and  literature  are  pressing  to  the 
front  in  this  nation.  The  students  in  American  colleges  can  no  longer  study 
theology  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation.  The  least  trammeled  pulpit  in  America  is  that  of  the  General 
Synod  Lutheran  Church.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  church  of  the  mas.ses.  Every  energy  must  be  bent  toward  the  one 
thing  of  planting  missions. 

Rev.  V.  L.  Conrad,  D.D.,  rhiladelphia,  I'a.,  presented  a  paper  on  "TJie 
Press  in  the  Lutheran  Church." 

There  are  in  the  church  in  this  country  fifty-five  English  periodicals, 
fifty-one  German,  seventeen  Norwegian,  sixteen  Swedish,  four  Danish,  one 
Icelandic,  foirr  Linnish,  one  French,  and  one  Hungarian,  'i'lie  speaker  gave 
a  discriminating  history  of  '///<•  f.ullieniii  OIisitvii;  The  I.iilhcraii,  The 
l.iilhcrun  Sloiiiiiird,  Thi-  l.iilhiniii  I'isitor,  'The  /.utheran  /•'.Tiiiige/iff,  The 
Lutheran  World,  and  Ihe  H'orkmaii,  together  with  an  incisive  analvsis  of 
the  spirit  and  design  of  each. 

Rev.  .S.  N.  Lenker,  Secretary  Board  of  Church  Extension,  anil  author  of 
"Lutherans  in  AH  Lands,"  saiil:  The  Lutheran  Cluirth  has  in  the  world  a 
baptized  membership  of  5.1,850,000,  ministers  5,120,  churches  9,1,^5,  parochial 
schools  ()4.oi 7.  It  has  churches  in  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  England,  France,  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland  ,and 
fourteen  more  countries  in  l-airope.  It  has  lOo  churches  in  Palestine,  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  (ieorgia,  India,  (^hina,  Japan  and  Siberia,  with  114,350 
baptized  members.  In  Africa  are  100,863  baptized  meml)ers  in  266 
churches.     In  Oeeanica,  including  Australia,  Sandwich  Islands,  Fiji,  Samoa, 
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New  Zealand,  etc.,  are  137,204  ineinl)er.s  in  4 10  churches.  In  South  Ana-rica 
115,545  niemljcrs  in  00  churciics,  and  in  North  .\nicrica,  inchiding  (Irecn- 
land,  tlanada,  West  Indies  and  the  I'nilcd  .Stales,  are  7.012,500  niend)ers, 
9tl35  chuiciies  and  5,120  ministers. 

Kev.  S.  H.  liarnitz,  D.I).,  Secretary  lioard  of  Home  .Missions  of  the 
United  Slates,  said :  Over  J* 1 00,000  are  annually  expended  in  the  support 
of  more  than  200  missions  in  this  country.  The  foreign  field  expends  more. 
This  home  work  is  caring  for  the  scattered  of  our  fold,  and  the  rearing 
of  mostly  English-speaking  congregations.  We  work  also  among  those  of 
other  tongues.  Our  field  is  limitless.  The  most  toucliing  appeals  come  in 
for  lielp  from  many  sources.  Our  growth  has  heen  the  most  rapid  of  any 
church  in  this  country. 

Uev.  M.  Slieeliegh,  Kort  Washington,  I'a.,  closed  the  Congress  with  a 
poem  on  Our  Lutheran  Heritage. 


THE    EUrilER.VN    ('()N(iRKSS   (OKNERAL 
COUNCIL,  ETC.) 

Held  in  the  .\rt  InAtitutc  September  2d 

THE  FAITH  OF  THE   I.LTHEKAN  CHURCH. 

-I'.V    ri<n|.-.  F.    A.   ScilMIl.T,    D.I). 

Religious  truth  to  us  Lutherans  is  not  a  matter  of  barren  abstract  spec- 
ulation, but  rather  one  of  vital  ]iractical  interest.  Our  foremost  niotive  in 
setting  a  high  price  on  the  purity  of  gospel  faith  is  our  convicticjn  that  such 
purity  of  faith  is  of  vital  importance  in  regard  to  all  <|uestions  that  more  or 
less  closely  refer  t(j  the  salvation  of  sinners.  How  can  I  please  God  id 
I);.'  accepted  of  him  at  death  ?  This  (piestion,  above  all  others,  merits  inves- 
tigation. So  central  and  overmastering  is  this  doctrine  concerning  (Jod's 
plan  of  saving  sinners,  in  the  Gospel  i>f  Jesus,  that  all  other  doctrines  mani- 
festly occupy  a  place  subservient  to  it.  Our  Lutheran  theology  follows 
closely  the  same  train  of  thought.  .Ml  parts  of  our  faith  and  confession, 
even  the  more  intricate  ((uestions  of  o'lr  systematic  theologv,  have  positive 
reference  to  the  chief  gospel  tloctrine  of  salvation  alone  l)y  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

Our  Lutheran  Church  has  ever  mainlaiiied  the  principle  that  the  article  of 
justification  bv  faith  in  Christ  is  the  central  doctrine  of  gospel  truth.  If 
God's  granting  unto  us  the  eternal  Gospel  is  the  resii'!  of  a  practical  motive, 
to  wit,  the  salvation  of  lost  sinners,  and  if  the  Church  of  (Jod,  in  proclaiming 
and  defending  that  Gos|)el,  is  actuated  by  the  same  practical  motive,  the 
desire  of  saving  sinners,  then  most  assuredly  the  article  of  our  justification 
must  be  recognized  as  the  pivotal  article  of  the  Gf)spel.    The  fate  of  a  sinner 
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is  determined  in  the  sight  of  God  l>v  liis  either  iK-ing  accounted  ri  ^hteous 
before  God  or  his  not  iicing  so  accounted.  Righteousness  in  the  judgment 
of  God  is  tlie  immediate  condition  of  a  man's  i)eing  accepted  as  an  object  of 
pleasure  and  an  heir  to  bfe  eternal.  That  sentence  of  God  liy  which  his 
previous  accounting  a  sinner  as  a  sinner  is  changed  to  an  opposite  accounting 
of  a  sinner  as  not  a  sinner,  but  as  rigliteous,  that  justifying  sentence  of  God 
is  the  decisive  point  tiiat  turns  the  scale  in  the  eternal  fate  of  sinners.  What- 
ever blessings  and  experiences  of  grace  may  lead  up  to  that  decisive  point 
of  our  justification  before  God,  they  have  their  great  importance  in  the  fact 
of  their  being  means  to  this  end.  And  whatever  blessings  and  experiences 
may  follow  afterward,  they  are  the  fruits  of  our  justification. 

There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  the  idea  of  God's  justifying  a  sinner, 
both  of  which  admit  that  the  basis  of  God's  justification  is  righteousness,  or 
the  fulRllment  of  the  law.  God  will  not  justify  or  absolve  any  sinner  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  sufficiently  perfect  righteousness.  'i"he  question  is  : 
Wherein  does  this  necessary  righteousness  consist  ?  Both  the  law  and  the 
Gospel  testify  that  God  will  not  be  satisfied  with  our  being  merely  as  holy 
as  we  are  able  to  be  by  our  own  powers.  Neither  does  Jesus  heal  our 
nature  so  that  we  ourselves,  being  born  again  by  his  grace  and  renewed  into 
his  holy  image,  can  work  out  our  own  righteousness  and  merit  an  approving 
and  justifying  sentence  from  God.  But  are  we  to  come  as  sinful  beings, 
admitting  our  lost  and  condemned  condition,  bringing  nothing  of  our  own 
holiness  or  worthiness  on  which  lo  rely,  inerelv  accepting  the  free  gift  of  an 
alxsolutely  complete  and  perfect  wedding  garment  which  Christ  has  procured 
for  us  by  suffering  punishment  in  our  stead  and  fulfilling  the  whole  law  in 
our  stead  ? 

Righteousness  for  sinners  is  brought  about  in  a  vicarious  way.  The 
only  begotten  Son,  the  (iod-Man,  in  suffering  for  sin  outweighs  the  punish- 
ment merited  by  the  whole  world  of  sinners,  and  in  obeying  the  law  here  on 
earth  as  a  member  of  our  human  family,  he  is  in  possession  of  an  obedient 
fulfillment  of  the  law  which  outweighs  the  re(|uired  obedience  of  a  whole 
world  of  human  beings.  The  glory  and  dignity  of  his  divine  person  grants 
this  infinite  value  to  his  sufferings  and  obedience. 

CONFIRMATION  AND  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 

By  Rkv.  J.  N.  Kii.uAt{L. 

Confirmation  has  been  practiced  in  the  Christian  Church  since  its  earli- 
est days.  Many  of  the  Reformed  Churches  have  abolished  it,  while  the 
Roman  C'hurch  has  made  a  sacrament  of  it.  The  Lutheran  Church  retains 
confirmation,  not  as  a  sacrament,  not  as  an  institution  necessary  for  salva- 
tion under  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  but  as  a  very  profitable  institution, 
which  should  be  practiced  by  the  church  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  instruct  the  young  in  the  Christian  religion.     It  is 
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also  the  duty  of  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  confess  tlieir  faith  iicforc  men.  And  tiie  church 
has  no  right  to  receive  as  coniniunicant  mcnihcrs  persons  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  promise  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 

In  evangelizing  all  nations  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  to  ob.serve  two 
things ;  they  were  to  bapti/e  them  in  (he  name  of  the  triune  (.iod,  and  they 
were  to  leach  them  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  had  commanded  theni. 
These  two  things  the  Lutheran  Church  has  endeavored  and  does  endeavor 
to  do.  We  know  that  children,  no  less  than  perst)ns  of  riper  years,  are 
included  in  the  term  "all  nations;"  therefore  we  bapti/e  them  according  to 
Christ's  command.  Hut  baptism  is  only  one-half  of  the  con:mand  ;  there- 
fore we  also  teach  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  he  has  commanded 
us.  Therefore  we  teach  them  biblical  history,  that  they  may  know  what 
wonderful  things  God  has  done  for  his  children  through  all  generations, 
that  they  may  learn  from  the  pages  of  history  what  the  wages  of  sin  is,  and 
how  great  the  mercy,  loving  kindness  and  grace  of  God  is  to  those  who  fear 
him.  We  also  teach  them  the  principal  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Uible. 
We  teach  them  the  law  of  God,  that  they  may  know  what  God  wants  them 
to  do  and  avoid,  and  that  they  may  learn  to  understand  that  they  arc  sin- 
ners in  need  of  a  Saviour.  We  teach  them  the  Gospel,  that  they  may  know 
what  to  believe.  We  teach  them  h(»w  to  pray,  that  they  may  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  thruugli  Christ  have  access  to  the  throne  <if  grace. 
We  teach  them  that  God,  through  the  washing  ol  regeneration,  has  maile 
them  his  children  anil  heirs  of  everla.sting  life,  that  they  may  know  what 
covenant  Goa  has  made  with  them,  what  promises  he  has  given  them,  and 
what  he  has  in  store  for  them,  if  they  remain  faithful  unto  the  end.  And 
we  teach  them  about  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  that  they  mav  eat  the 
body  of  Christ  and  drink  his  blood,  so  as  to  be  strengthened  in  their  faith. 
In  short,  we  teach  them  the  five  parts  of  the  catechism. 

Every  Christian  who  arrives  at  years  of  discretion  ought  to  lie  educated 
so  that  he  can  j)rotitably  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supi)er.  Therefore  we  give 
our  children  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, with  the  pastor  as  teacher,  before  they  are  permitted  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  table. 

Hut  can  not  the  Sunilay  school  or  the  parochial  school  do  that  work  ? 
Yes,  to  a  great  extent,  but  if  the  pastor  meets  with  a  class  of  catechumens 
once  or  twice  every  week  for  six  or  nine  months  previous  to  the  first  par- 
ticipation of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  children  will  learn  much  more  and  ought 
to  be  much  better  prepared  for  that  occasion.  Besides,  without  this  many 
would  receive  no  such  instruction  at  all. 

Why  should  the  children,  after  having  been  instructed,  make  |)ublic 
confession  ?  The  children  who  are  confirmed  have  received  infant  baptism, 
they  have  thus  been  received  into  the  church  and  are  members,  but  they  have 
been  mere  children  and  have  been  treated  as  such  by  the  church.     When 
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they  arrive  at  (lie  age  of  ccintirmatiun  they  arc  no  longer  children  ami  can 
not  lie  treateil  as  such.  'I'lie  church  has  instructed  them  ccmcerning  the 
way  of  salvation,  ami  n(jw  they  are  to  he  received  into  the  church  as  grown 
members,  who  have  a  right  Ut  all  the  |)nvileges  of  such  memWership.  Hut 
the  church  demands  of  those  who  wish  to  become  communicant  members 
not  only  that  they  must  know  the  will  of  God,  but  also  that  they  must  live 
according  to  the  will  of  God.  Such  confession  and  promise  is  what  con- 
lirmation  in  the  Lutheran  Church  means.  No  catechumen  who  is  not  in 
earnest  in  the  confession  and  promise  should  be  confirmed. 

THE  EJjlXATlON.M-  NEEDS  AND   I'KoGKESS  IN  THE  LI  Til- 
EUAN  CHURCH  OK  AMERICA. 

By  I'kui'.  E.  F.  Haktiioi.omkw,  D.I). 

'I'lij  two  parts  of  the  subject  are  related  as  cause  and  effect.  Human 
|)rogress  has  always  been  in  proportion  to  liie  consciousness  of  human  needs. 
What  are  the  educational  needs  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  ? 

First,  In  order  that  our  church  may  accomplish  her  tru'j  educational  mis- 
sion in  this  country  it  is  necessary  (hat  she  cherish  a  lively  ap])reciation  of 
her  educational  history  i.i  the  old  country.  Experience  proves  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Lutheran  Churcii  in  this  country  to  fuKill  her  mission  by 
ignoring  her  liistorical  develo|)menl.  Our  cliur':h  has  always  been  an  eilucat- 
ing  church,  standing  with  her  great  instilutio-  •;  and  learned  men  in  the  first 
rank  of  Christian  scholarship  and  culture. 

Second,  we  need  enlargen)ent  of  our  educational  work.  Kspeciaih-  is  this 
true  of  our  higher  collegiate  and  theological  education.  The  colleges  of  a 
church  give  tyjjc,  character,  power  and  rank  to  her  organization  far  more 
than  anything  else.  Ultimately  a  church,  as  also  a  nation,  will  be  what  her 
higher  institutions  of  learning  make  her.  One  has  recently  said  :  "If  New 
England  has  been  the  schoolmaster  not  of  its  own  people  only,  but  of  the 
country,  it  is  because  ils  first  settlers  established  colleges  rather  than  common 
schools."  To  this  we  would  add,  if  "Germany  is  the  schoolmaster  of  our 
race,"  it  is  because  Germany  long  ago  established  great  universities.  If  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  .Vmerica  is  to  occupy  the  field  marked  out  for  her  bv  the 
Almighty,  she  must  strengthen  her  reserve  force  and  elevate  the  fountain-head 
of  her  power,  viz.,  her  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Third,  we  need  increa.sed  facilities  for  raising  up  an  adequate  force  of 
clerical  and  lay  workers.  The  supreme  demand  of  the  hour  is  not  money, 
but  competent  men.  We  dare  not  lower  the  standard  of  ministerial  (|ualili- 
cation.  The  church  must  train  a  ministry  adetjuate  to  the  needs  of  the  age. 
The  college  is  the  practical  (juestion.  the  question  of  supreme  importance  in 
our  church  to-day. 

Fourth,  we  need  development  of  our  educational  resources.  These  arc 
chietly  money  and  brain.  Our  Lutheran  people  have  wealth  enough  to 
establish  and  support  colleges  and  universities  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
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cliurcl),  hut  hitherto  it  lias  not  briii  <lovrii>|)L'il.     ( )iii    iiitcilfctiiai  f(ir<'cs  me 
of  the  hiifiiL'st  Older.  Imt  liiey  too  iieeM  (levclopinent. 

I'lfth,  niiother  need  is  found  in  the  kiiui  of  eiiueation  we  euilivale  and 
the  methods  we  eini)loy.  It  has  always  lieeii  our  theory  that  all  education, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  hii,diest,  should  lie  carried  on  in  connection  with  and 
in  the  interests  of  true  C-'hristianity.  I'he  educational  conception  we  stand 
for  may  l>c  summari/ed  as  education  of  the  church,  liy  the  church,  for  the 
churdi.  True  education  must  sprinij  from  the  needs  of  man's  religious 
nature,  and  must  proceed  under  the  sanction,  supervision  and  fostering'  care 
of  religion.  The  true  end  of  culture  is  spiritual  life,  and  the  liest  scholar- 
ship must  be  held  suliservient  to  the  ends  of  jiersonal  character  and  rii,dit- 
eousness.  Kroin  these  principles  certain  important  deductions  follow.  I'irst, 
educational  supervision  should  lie  vested  in  the  church.  Second,  our  methods 
should  correspond  with  our  ifround  principles.  As  in  i,'eneral  church  work, 
so  in  educational  work,  conservative  methods  fiest  liecome  us.  We  should 
he  slow  to  forsake  the  old  ways,  not  hecause  Ihey  are  old,  hut  because  they 
liave  been  tried  and  proved.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  reject  every  new  thing  simply  because  it  is  new.  'i"he  right  way  lies 
between  the  extremes.  Our  policy  must  ever  be  that  of  the  Apostle  :  "  I'rove 
all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
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One  of  the  most  successful  of  ail  the  religious  congresses  of  i8o.^  was 
that  which  crowded  tile  Halls  of  Columbus  and  Washington  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  Sunday,  the  third  day  of  September— that  of  these  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lutheran  faith.  The  addresses  w^ere  made  both  in  the  (lernian 
and  Knglish  languages,  and  a  great  number  of  distinguished  Lutherans 
were  present.  Luther's  great  hymn,  "  A  .Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  Ood,'' 
opened  the  .services  in  botn  halls.  In  one  it  was  sung  in  (ierman  and  in  the 
other  in  the  Knglish  language.  I'rof.  A.  (Jraebnei,  of  .St.  Louis,  was  the 
first  speaker  in  the  Hall  of  Washington,  and  his  addres.-i  was  on  the  History 
of  Lutheranism  in  America,  .\fter  a  swift  sketch  of  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  .Swedish  and  Dutch  churches  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son and  in  the  Delaware  valley,  he  showed  how  the  German  and  English 
Lutheran  churches  on  the  Atlantic  coast  had  sprea<l  over  the  continent.  'I'he 
main  epochs  of  this  remarkable  development  were  i6g,?,  170.?.  and  lH()\, 
and  the  distinguishing  features  of  each  epoch  were  brought  out  most  viv- 
idly. He  said  that  during  the  first  half  century  of  Lutheranism  in  .America 
there  existed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  congregations 
which  cherished  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  hut  there  was  no 
one  in  the  country  to  preach  it. 
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Al  llu'  ( lii.sc  (if  ilii'  iIiImI  li;iir  iriilui'A,  afli'i  ahullici'  liiimlri'd  vi-ars  nf 
f^ulik'ii  ii|i|i<ii'tiiiiilii's,  llit'ic  wcri'  iiiiin('iiiii>  I'liiiiiru^'iiliiiiis  ami  n  Lfniidlv 
nuiiilic'i' i/f  |iR;a('lirr^,  I  .iilliciaii  in  naiiu'  Iml  im  |iiiii{i'i  l.iitlu'raii  in  faitli  and 
doiiiiiu',  wliili'  Swi'di.sh  and  l)iili:li  Liitlii'iaiilMn  had  licciinK'  I'lilircly  I'Ximcl. 
All  entire  change  lias  taken  |ilai(',  Iniwcver,  duriiii;  tlie  last  half  eenturv. 
A  i;einiiiU'  I.utlioraii  (.Iniirli  lias  L;ri>\vii  ii|i  in  this  ciiuntrv,  true  tn  the  priii- 
ciples  of  the  ori^jinal  church.  The  states  where  l.iitlieraiiisiii  is  striiiiv(est 
ill  its  niiniliers  and  iiifliience  are  Missouri  and  ( )liio,  while  the  cluircli  is 
'[rowiiiK  rapidly  IhroUK'liout  the  whole  Mississippi  valley. 

I'nif.  I''.  I'ieper,  of  St.  l.ouis,  s|)oke  on  the  "Doctrine  of  Justifi'jation  ; 
the  Article  with  Which  the  Church  Stands  or  Kails."  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  said  that  there  were  only  two  essentially  different  religions  to 
lie  found  in  the  world,  .\ccordini;  to  one  of  them  man  was  saved  either 
entirely  or  al  least  in  some  decree  liv  his  own  deeds.  .According,'  to  the 
other,  salvation  was  presented  to  men  as  a  gift  of  the  ttrace  of  (iod  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law.  The  former,  he  saiil,  was  tiie  heathen  reli>{ion  in  a 
different  form.  The  latter  was  the  Christian  relii{ion.  The  cause  of  this 
essential  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  all  reiixions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Christian  reliijion,  ,i,'ave  commandments  to  their  adherents  accordinjj  to 
till'  different  opinions  held  liy  their  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  knew  iuit  one  Saviour,  who,  in  his  own  person,  had  worked 
out  salvation  liy  his  own  vicarious  life  and  siil'ferings  and  death  for  all  men, 
and  presented  it  as  a  gift  to  all  wlm  lielievetl.  Therefore,  there  was  room 
in  the  Christian  church  for  deeds  or  works,  .\fter  giving  an  exposition  of 
the  l.utlieran  <h)Ctriiie  the  s|)eaker  went  on  to  show  the  position  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  regard  to  certain  (|uestions  of  the  day,  especially 
emphasi>^ing  its  relation  to  the  state,  to  the  liihle,  and  to  science. 

At  the  evening  session,  which  cnjwded  the  Hall  of  Columhus  and  one 
of  the  smaller  halls  of  the  Art  Institute,  Rev.  I..  Hoelter  presided.  Rev. 
1 1.  Sauer,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  I  ml.,  gave  an  address  on  the  theme,  "  We  Love 
this  our  Country,  Therefore  we  Love  our  I'arochial  Schools."  I'rof.  A. 
Crull,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  gave  an  oration  on  "  A  F'ree  Church  and  a  Free 
Country."  And  with  the  anthem,  "  Let  Kvery  Thing  that  Math  Hreath 
Praise  the  Lord,"  this  successful  congress  was  closed. 
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AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  BISHOPS. 

BEXJAMIN  1".  LEE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ABRAM  (iRANT,  D.I). 

MOSES  n.  SALTER,  D.U.  HENRV  McNEIL  TURNER,  n.D.,  LL.H. 

WESLEY  J.  GAINES,  D.U.  JAS.  A.  HANDY   U.l). 


THK  MKTMODIsr  KIMSCOl'AI,  CHURCH  CONCRKSS, 

Tlif  World's  Coni{a'ss  of  (In;  Methodist  I'lpiscopal  Church  l)ej»an  its 
sessions  at  the  Art  Institute,  Moiidav,  Se|)tenii)cr  25,  1803.  'i"iie  first  sub- 
ject discussed  was  "The  Uehilion  of  Metliodisni  to  MvanKeiistic  Kevivals." 
Christianity  represents  the  idea  of  (lod  savinj,'  man  by  tjie  nieiliation  of 
Christ.  A  ^{enuine  revival  represents  the  s'anie  iilea.  the  awakenini;  of  sin- 
ners and  their  salvation  liy  faith  in  Christ.  Methodism  look  its  name  from 
the  method  of  its  founders,  hut  its  eharaeterislie  is  spiritual  /eid.  ISorn  in  a 
revival  in  the  luiijlish  Cliurth,  it  has  lieeii  the  fruilfid  parent  of  revivals 
ever  since.  In  every  true  revival  there  are  t\v>>  indispeiisaliie  factors  (I) 
the  divine  will,  (lod  is  always  ready  to  revive  his  work.  (2)  The  human 
will.  If  man  more  nearly  resembled  (lod  in  his  constancy,  liie  Holy  Spirit 
w(»uld  immediately  sanctify  the  church  and  spjediiy  convert  the  world. 
.Man  is  constitutionally  inconstant. 

Among  the  practical  agencies  to  be  employed  in  a  genuine  revival  of 
religion  arc;  Public  meetings,  the  wi.sc  use  of  the  Uible,  earnest,  prevail- 
ing ])rayer,  enthusiastic  singing.  .\  revival  not  only  saves  individual  souls, 
but  breathes  new  life  into  old  intellectual,  social,  moral  and  religious  insti- 
tutions and  calls  new  ones  into  being,  which  in  turn  prepare  the  way  for 
other  revivals,  and  become  i)otential  factors  in  the  world's  evangelization. 
The  great  want  of  the  world,  of  the  church,  of  Methodism  to-day  is  a  baj)- 
lism  of  the  Holy  (Ihost  in  a  powerful  revival  of  religu)n.  Methodism  should 
remendier  its  birth  in  a  revival. 

Mrs.  l.ucy  Uiiler  Meyer,  Principal  of  the  Cidcago  Missionary  Training 
School,  spoke  on  "Deaconess  Work  in  the  Methotlist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America."  The  characteristics  by  which  deaconesses  may  be  known,  in 
which  they  differ  from  other  ndssionaries,  may  be  enumerated  as  six.  Dea- 
conesses are:  (i)  tranied  ;  (2)  unsalaried  but  supported;  (,^)  volunteers; 
(4)  costumed;  (5)  living  mostly  in  communities  called  homes;  (0)  author- 
ized by  the  church.  In  close  connection  with  the  appearance  of  deaconess 
work  in  our  church,  there  has  taken  place  a  most  remarkable  quickening  of 
ctmscience  concerning  our  duties  toward  the  sick  poor  among  us.  There 
arc  at  present  eleven  hospitals  under  Methoilist  Episcopal  management  in 
the  United  States.  Eight  of  them  are  under  the  care  of  deaconess  nurses. 
The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  lwo:(i)  very  greatly  increased 
economy;  (2)  the  exercise  of  a  strong  religious  influence.  Miss  Dora 
Stephenson,  familiarly  known  as  Sister  Dora,  of,  London,  England,  spoke 
on  "Methodist  Deaconesses  in  England."  She  defined  a  Christrian  dea- 
coness as  a  "consecrated  woman  working  on  principle  and  system  for  the 
glory  of  (lod  in  the  salvation  of  man,  and  making  that  her  one  business." 
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She  cunsidcrcd  ns  essential  to  the  cliaraitiT  and  work  of  tlic  tiiii'  di'iaitiu'ss : 
First,  tliL'  coiisi'cratioii  of  licart  and  IKc  lii(iiid,  I'hc'  failli  and  iovi-  wliicli 
say.  "  llfre  nni  I,  Lord,  send  niu."  SctMimi,  a  sense  nf  voeatiDn,  llinni;!)  im 
vow  is  demanded  or  /^iven.  'I'liird,  separation  to  the  work.  I''oiirth,  a  eoni- 
munily  life,  which  encoura^'cs  and  sustains  the  s|iirlt  of  work  and  fellMwslii|>. 

A  discussion  of  the  (hictrinal,  educational  and  inisi^innarv  sides  of 
Methodism  liei{an  with  "  The  I'olity  of  Methodism,"  Methcxlism  embraces 
twenty-nine  different  eliurch  or>{ani/ations.  Ihit  with  all  their  differences, 
Methodist  sects  vary  less  from  each  other  than  from  other  denominations, 
anil  hence  there  must  he  similarilv  of  j,'overninent  in  diversity.  'I  he  pri 
niordial  cell  of  ori(anic  Methoilism  is  the  classnieetiiiL; ;  for  it  was  not  only 
the  earliest  form  of  orifanic  life,  Imt  the  whole  ecciesiasticnl  structure  of  the 
church  is  nothing;  Ixit  the  expansion  and  multi|)lication  of  the  class-meet- 
ing. Peculiarities  which  distinguish  Methodism  from  other  denominations 
nre  :  (l)  the  classineetini,',  (J)  probation,  (  <)  local  preachers,  (4)  itinerancy, 
(5)  general  superintciuleiicy.  .As  Methodism  is  not  organiiaily  one,  hut 
made  up  of  many  cinirch  organi/ations,  so  there  is  no  one  complete  [loliiy 
common  to  them  all,  yet  under  varying  names  and  goycrnineiital  forms 
there  is  suhstantial  agreement. 

Rev.  Martin  S.  Terry,  I).!).,  considered  "The  I'hilosophv  of  Methodist 
|)octrine,"  in  which  he  indicated  the  fiin<lamenlal  teaching  of  .American 
Methoilism  as  distinguished  from  Caivinistic  .Methodism.  I'lie  .Arminian 
Methodism,  set  forth  hv  John  Wesley  and  Ids  followers,  is  a  compact  sys- 
tem, which,  however,  has  no  formal  autiiorilative  statement  in  a  written 
creed.  And  vet,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  creed  or  formal  confession  of 
the  Metluxlist  faith,  there  exists  a  common  consensus  of  fundamental  doe- 
trine.  The  most  authoritative  written  form  of  Methodist  doctrine  is  a  series 
of  fifty-three  sermons  by  Joiin  Wesley,  pui)iisiied  in  four  volumes  in  1771. 
The.se,  along  with  his  "Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  constitute  the  theo- 
logical standards  which  are  formally  recognized  in  the  "Deed  of  Declara- 
tion." and  in  the  trust  deeds  of  all  the  Weslevan  clia|)els  of  Isngland.  l!y 
common  consent  these  have  been  accepted  for  a  lumdied  years  as  contain 
ing  the  substance  of  doctrino  eveiywhere  held  by  .Arminian  Methodists.  .A 
rational  explanation  of  the  doctrines  ol  Methodism  and  of  their  remarkable 
spread  and  ready  reception  among  the  masses  of  the  common  peo|)lo  of 
England  and  .-Xmcrica,  may  be  seen  (I)  In  their  practical  character,  as 
answering  to  the  needs  and  longing  of  man's  religious  nature,  (2)  In  their 
successful  conflict  with  opposing  systems,  es|)eciaily  with  ("alvinism,  (.0  'n 
their  adaptation  to  the  catholic  s|)iiit  of  tiie  m;idcrn  Christian  world. 
"The  philosophy  or  scientific  explanation  of  the  .Methodist  system  is  to 
be  traced  in  its  peculiar  combination  and  expression  of  fundament.d  truths, 
its  exclusion  of  the  more  abstract  and  speculative  dogmas,  and  its  broad  and 
catholic  aims." 

H.  K.  Carroll,  I.I..D.,  in  |)resentiiig  "The  Status  of  Methodism  in  the 
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I'liili'il  Sink's  "  mivc  ciiMi|ilt'li'  slaliNtii'H  ipf  the  iliurili  liascil  mi  llie  t'l-nsus 
of  lSi)0,  llii' siiiiiiiiiii  V  <if  wliicli  Ik  n^f<lllll^v^:  N'liiiilici  of  nrKaiii/nliuii!*, 
51,4^1)-,  I'liiiirli  cililito,  .|(>,i  ^S;  M'aliiiL;  capiiiilv,  I  j,Si>.{.  IJ''^ ;  value  of 
clitii'cli  |>ni|a'i'ty,  jti.)j,i40,l  yt) ;  ('iiiniiiiiniianls  or  iiii'iiilicrs,  4,sK(),jS7. 

Ill  tlic  pri'.si'iilatiiiii  iif  "  Tlu'  Missimiary  Work  uf  Mi'tlinilisni "  the  fol- 
lowiiiK  fai'l.s  wiTc  Kivc'ii  i  Tlii'  MLssinn.iry  Sm-iety  uf  ilic  Metlnxlist  Kpis- 
ciipnl  C'luircli  nlnne  hits  iit  leasl  4,000  iiiissionaiy  wiirki-rs  in  the  (iirt-iKii 
wiirk,  niul  5,000  in  Imnic  missions.  I'liis  socicly  raised  last  year  for  forei>{ii 
iiiissions  alone  51,041,  V(.^  wliali  is  llic  lar^'csl  siiin  contriliiiti-d  for  that 
work  in  iKi)2  by  any  (ivnoiiiinntion  in  America,  'i'lie  annual  contribution  of 
all  Metliixlisni  for  missions  is  over  jt  <,ooo,ooo.  The  nieinliers  and  proha- 
tioiiers  of  lieatlien  converts  in  all  Methndism  are  over  .{00,000,  In  tlie  past 
Iw  I  vears  more  than  40,000  heathen  have  aliaiidoned  idolatry  in  India  and 
ai'tepted  Christianity,  and  have  been  baptized  in  the  missions  of  the 
Methodist  l-'.piscopal  Church  alone,  and  more  are  coining  this  year  Wtt 
baptism  than  ever  before. 

"The  Educational  Work  of  Methodism"  was  presented  as  sprin,L,'in,i( 
out  of  the  genius  of  Methodism.  Ileing  evangelistic  in  its  character,  it  could 
not  logically  be  other  than  thoroughly  educational  in  it.s  method  ;  for  Chris- 
tian evangelization  and  (Jliristian  education  ,11c  mie  in  purpose  ami  in  result. 
Ileginning  in  Oxford  Cniversily,  among  earnest  scholars,  Methodism  aimed 
to  unite  sound  learning  and  fervid  piety.  The  |>resent  eondilion  of  the 
institutions  of  learning  of  the  Methodist  l''.pisc(ipal  Church  is  indicated  by 
the  following  items:  Number  of  theological  institutions,  seventeen;  colleges 
and  universities,  fifty-.seven  :  classical  seminaries,  sixty-one  ;  foreign  mission 
schools,  seventy-seven ;  total,  without  duplication,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven. 

The  missionary  enterprises  and  achievements  of  the  denomination 
were  introduced  by  a  paper  on  "  The  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  and  Mis- 
.sions,"  giving  a  historical  sketch  of  the  establishment  of  missions  by  the 
church  in  Africa,  South  America,  China,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ger- 
manv,  Switzerland,  India,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Korea,  Malaysia. 
In  addition  to  this  foreign  work,  the  church  has  accomplished  great  results 
in  the  domestic  mission  field.  The  foreign  |>opulation  in  this  country 
have  always  shared  in  its  thought  and  its  financial  appropriations.  Mis- 
sions have  been  established  among  the  German,  Scandinavian,  French, 
Welsh,  Italian,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  in  the  United  States.  The  missionary  society  has  always  fol- 
lowed up  the  immigrant  population  in  its  march  to  the  westward,  and  has 
helped  to  supply  gospel  agencies  both  to  colored  and  white  people  through- 
out the  Southern  States.  The  annual  receipts  have  increased  from  $8^4  to 
»l,2S7,ooo. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  Woman's   Home  Missionary  Society,  it  was  said  ;     "  The 
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\Viiiiiiiir.s  Koroiifii  Missiiiiiai V  Sm-ii'ly  imw  iinlnili>  a  wnikiiii,'  fimi'  til 
S.liitS  iii'k'.ini/.itiiiii't  ami  i  |7,oHu  ill<livl(lll:ll^^,  tjiinim'li  wliuiii,  m  sifiidilv 
iiu'rt'a>iiii;  aiiiiiuii(>,  a  Mini  lias  liucii  ('iilji'cti'il  wliuli  will  ami(ii'L;.iU'  liv  lliu 
finl  <i(  tlif  ciirri'nl  year  at  liasl  S,<,ooo,ooo.  lliis  ninm-y  lia.s  Itfun  lolk-clcd 
nixl  applii'rl  (liri'dlv  In  tlu'  vvDrk  aliinail  willmul  llu'  inli'ivi-ntioii  of  a  siiiv'lu 
salaried  olliccr  III' any  dediutinn  fur  expcnsfN.  In  ^\anllnill^' the  work  of 
the  society  we  lind  it  presented  in  I  wn  aspects  nl  eipial  iiiip<irlaiu'e  :  Its 
wnrk  for  I'hristinnity  aliroad  ;  and  its  relations  to  Cliristianitv  at  lionie, 
'The  work  abroad  may  lie  siiiiiniari/ed  under  three  lines  :  hireit  evaiiKel- 
istie  effort ;  training  Ihrmixh  educational  institutions  ;  and  the  medical  niin- 
slonary  work.  The  work  at  home  aims  to  secure  the  iei;ular  ^iviiiK  of 
small  sums,  innkini;  these  so  insiv'nilicant  that  the  poorest  could  al'loid  the 
}i\H,  thus  making  attainalile  its  secoinl  purpose  to  secure  the  cooperation  lA 
every  woman."  The  Woman's  Home  Missionarv  Society  is  an  ori;ani/a- 
tion  whose  lirst  niissioii  was  to  the  freed  woineii  of  the  South.  While  lec- 
o^'iii/iii>{  the  fact  that  oiir  cities  presented  the  lar),'est,  and  possilily  the 
most  important  home  mission  liclds,  the  society,  at  lirst,  sent  her  tnission- 
aries  lo  lal>or  anionK  the  ne).;lecled  populations  of  the  South,  aiicl  employed 
teachers  in  the  West  for  the  planting;  of  t'hristian  schools  amon^  Mormons 
and  Indians,  Chinese,  Mexicans,  .Alaskans.  'I'he  society  lias  iiiaui^urated 
work  in  cities  wiicievcr  local  ori,'aiii^al ion  made  it  praclicalile,  arranijiiii,' 
its  methods  to  supplement  at^encies  already  in  operation,  'rweiity-liye 
important  missions  and  deaconess  hoiiu's  haye  hecii  cstahli.slicd,  the  missions 
in  Cincinnati,  Clcyelanil,  Huston,  riiila<lelpliia,  Itiiffalo,  Troy,  New  Orleans, 
Chicago,  l)etroit,  I'iltsliiirK'.  New  \'ork,  ISrooklyn,  and  Wasliiniijlon  ;  the 
deaconess  homes  in  Detroit,  Washiiiijton.  italtimoie,  I'ittsliur.L,',  Itrooklyn, 
Syracuse,  Itiiffalo,  San  Kraiicisco,  Kiioxville,  (Jraiid  Uapids,  Cleyelaiul,  and 
I'hiladelphia.  The  plans  of  work  in  each  place  are  arran,t,'ed  to  supple- 
ment existint,' aijeiicies,  and  meet  the  neetis  of  the  locality.  Kinder>(artens, 
kitchenj{arten,  and  ni,i,dit  schools,  mothers'  mcetiii),'s,  reatlin)^  cliihs  for 
fjirls,  practical  industrial  teaching  in  remunerative  employment,  as  cookini;, 
dressmaking,',  millinery,  an<l  eyaiiKelistic  services,  are  among  the  methods 
empl()ye<l. 

The  character  and  work  of  the  Freednien's  Aid  and  Southern  Kdu- 
cation  Society  was  presented  as  one  of  the  most  licautiful  and  Christ  like  of 
the  great  organizations  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1866  and  immediately  applied  itself  to  its  noble  work.  Schools  were 
established  in  the  neediest  places,  and  where  the  prospect  for  usefulness 
was  best.  'l"o  the  surprise  of  the  whole  world,  the  freedman  seemed  more 
anxious  to  learn  than  to  do  anything  else.  As  early  as  1868  the  society 
began  to  give  aid  to  schools  for  the  education  of  white  children.  Over 
three  millions  of  dollars  have  been  .spent.  The  school  property  secured  is 
valued  at  nearly  two  millions.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
been  helped  upward  and  cheered  onwanl  in  a  path  of  blessed  light.      I'he 
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Cluiicli  of  the  Ninth  went  Sciiilh  not  to  teaeh  lellers  (iiil\,  l>iit  to  make 
known  tlic  least  umlerslood  precepts  of  tlie  one  Lfieat  siiinniarv  o(  all  doc- 
trine  and  all  dulv,  the  iiiti^iKi  iliaila  of  eivil  and  ('hii>tiaii  liberty  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  I'leednien's  Aid  and  Southern  I'idncatioiial 
Society  holds  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  eipial.  and  that  there  can  be 
no  qualification  of  ethical  relations.  lCi|ualitv  before  (iod  and  before  the 
law  is  the  only  possible  condition  of  the  Christian  heart  and  Christian  life. 
Social  eiiuality  is  as  much  a  re()uiremenl  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  as 
religious  eiiuality.     And  all  t'hrislianity  without  it  is  hypocrisy. 

The  nesv  aj,'ency  of  church  extension  has  contributed  lariiely  to  the 
advance  of  Methodism.  Four  million  nine  hundred  thou.Nand  dollars  have 
passed  through  its  treasury  to  the  ai<l  of  nine  thousand  of  our  needy  and 
growing  churches  bv  donations  and  loans;  and  now,  in  the  use  of  an  aver- 
age of  5^00,000  a  vear,  we  are  adding  to  the  nundier  of  our  churches  thus 
aided  at  the  rale  of  ten  for  evtrv  week  in  the  year.  When  we  remember 
that  it  recpiires  twenty-seven  vears  to  double  the  i)o|)ulation  of  the  country, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  our  |)art  of  the  work  given  the  churches 
to  do  shows  a  gain  u|)on  the  ra|)i(llv  increasing  jjopulation  of  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Suiulay  school 
field  was  stimiilated  by  the  formation  of  the  Sunday  School  I'nion  in  1S27, 
and  then  step  bv  stc])  the  work  ol  the  Sunday  school  received  a  larger 
measure  of  recognition  and  its  ini|'ortance  was  i'm])hasi/ed.  Inder  the 
skillful  guidance  of  1  )rs.  Kidder,  Wise,  \'incent  and  llurlbut  the  Sunday 
school  has  developed  niarveloiislv.  The  Sunday  School  I'nion  is  designed 
to  advance  the  interests  ami  promote  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  Methodist  l\piscopal  Cliuri'h,  and  in  doing  this  work  it 
founds  new  Sunday  schools  in  destitute  and  sparscK- settled  communities  ; 
helps  feeble  Sunday  schools  alrea<lv  organi/ed  until  lhe\'  become  self-su|)- 
|iorting  ;  does  special  work  among  the  colored  people  in  the  South  in 
connection  with  the  Tract  Society;  seeks  to  establish  and  maintain  Sun- 
day schools  among  the  foreign  po|)iilation  of  our  laud  ;  liel])s  to  organize 
and  sustain  Sunday  schools  in  foreign  lands. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  rdation  of  llie  church  to  literature,  education 
and  social  conditions,  it  was  observed  that  .Methodism  has  furnished  a  litera- 
ture of  substantial  and  ])ernianent  value,  which  |)ossesses  ins])iralion,  original- 
ity and  freshness,  and  is  symmetrically  well-balanced  and  ])opular — a 
literature  of  power  as  distinguisheil  from  a  literature  of  knowledge  only. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  literary  products  of  Methodism  are  stamped  with  a 
s|)irit  of  catholicity,  and  have  always  been  ideiititied  with  moral  reforms. 
-Methodist  literature  has  gathered  u])  ami  conceulrated  theological  discussion 
at  the  fool  of  the  cross;  has  given  a  greater  completeness  to  church  organ- 
ization and  work  ;  lias  been  a  great  antidote  to  pernicious  literature;  has 
given  the  church  a  more  complete  conneclional  bond,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  m  tone,  spirit,  polity  and  teaching. 
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Methodist  joiimalisin  l)ej,'an  with  John  W'tslev,  who  desired  a  regular 
and  stated  organ  of  coniniunication  with  his  followers,  and  launched  the 
Aniiiniaii  Mtisazhic,  wliieh  is  in  existence  to-day,  and  whicii  is  the  oldest 
continuous  periodical  in  the  world.  Methodist  journalism  has  made  an  hon- 
orable and  successful  record.  The  spirit  of  jirivate  gain  and  of  secular 
management  has  no  place  in  it.  Methodism  does  not  produce  the  ablest, 
the  best  and  most  influential  journals,  but  the  average  Methodist  paper  has 
raid<ed  well.  One  of  the  limitations  of  Methodist  journalism  is  a  lack  ol 
comprehensiveness;  a  second  is  a  lack  of  independence;  a  third  is  a  lack 
of  modernness  ;  a  fourth  is  inadequate  financial  support ;  a  fifth  is  a  lack  of 
leadership. 

"  The  Relation  of  Methodism  to  Socialism  "  was  considered,  and  the 
ob.servation  made  that  Methodists  have  taken  up  no  |)osition  on  matters  of 
this  kind  ;  it  means  that  Methodists  are  not  economic  socialists,  "yuestions 
of  wages  interest  us,  and  our  sympathies  are  freely  given  to  wage  earners 
contending  insitle  the  laws  of  the  land  for  fair  play.  Hut  I  have  not  been 
al)le  to  find  a  particle  of  proof  that  we  are  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  economic 
revolution.  Social  questions  are  class  questions.  They  are  as  essentially 
un-Methodistic.  'I'hey  assume  that  there  is  a  reason  for  arraying  group 
against  group,  class  against  class,  the  masses  against  the  classes.  Such  a 
social  war  is  a  premonition  of  death.  Methodism  preaches  a  gospel  for 
individual  men.  Itsiiares,  with  all  the  other  evangelistic  bodies,  an  intense 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  indiviilual  soul.  It  siiares  with  the  great  body  of 
patriotic  .\mericans  the  intense  belief  that  all  rights  are  individual  rights  ; 
that  it  IS  the  business  of  government  to  safeguaid  individual  rights ;  that 
there  cannot  be  anv  other  rights.  Methodism  cannot  api)roach  any  plan  for 
improving  the  world  as  a  question  al)out  mas.ses  and  classes.  As  Christians, 
we  believe  in  single  and  res|)onsible  souls.  As  citizens,  we  believe  in  the 
common  rights,  just  as  we  believe  in  the  common  redemption,  for  every 
single  soul  in  the  nation.  It  is  in  this  wav  only  that  Methodism  can  work 
or  ploail  in  public  life.  To  command  our  confidence,  socialism  must  prove 
two  things  :  (i)  That  the  existing  social  conditions  are  a  true  cause  of  the 
weakness,  hunger,  nakedness  and  vices  of  individual  men  and  women  ;  (2) 
That  the  socialistic  scheme  will  save  these  lost  souls.  As  Methodists  we  are 
to  this  present  time  ske|)tical  (ni  both  points.  'l"he  moral  forces  behind 
production  work  in  and  through  human  souls.  ,\s  Methodists,  our  place  is 
there,  and,  please  God.  we  will  stay  there  watching  over  the  moral  machin- 
ery which  moves  all  the  other  machinery  in  the  world." 

In  regard  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church, 
I'resident  llenrv  Wade  Rogers,  1,1,.!).,  gave  the  following  statistics  :  "'I"he 
report  submitted  to  the  Hoard  of  Kducation  of  the  General  Conference  of 
1892  shows  that  the  colleges  and  universities  in  affiliation  "with  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  at  that  time  numbered  fifty-four,  and  that  the  value  of 
their  [)roi)erty  and  endowments,  less  the  debts  belonging  to  all  its  educa- 
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tional  institutions,  including  tlierein  colleges,  universities,  theological  institu- 
tions, academies,  feniale  colleges  and  seniinarie>,  and  foreign  mission 
schools,  was  $26,022, .^Q2,  while  the  nun\l)er  of  institutions  was  105,  instruc- 
tors 2,.^4,5,  and  stuilents  40,026.  'i'he  need  of  Methodism  to-dav  is  not  more 
Init  belter  colleges  and  universities.  I  advocate  rallying  the  slreiitjtli  of 
Methodism  to  the  support  and  uphuilding  of  our  most  promising  existing 
universities,  to  ihe  end  that  they  lie  enahled  to  occu|)v  as  commaiuiinv!  a 
position  in  the  educational  world  as  is  comineiisurale  with  the  digiiilv  of 
the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church.  What  is  needed  to-day,  therefore,  is  an 
awakening  of  the  rich  men  aiul  women  of  .Methodism  to  a  iiigher  ap|)iecia- 
tion  of  the  value  to  tiie  church  and  to  the  state  of  great  universities;  lo  a 
knowledge  of  the  money  reiiuired  to  enaiile  uni\eisities  to  hecoine  great  ; 
and  to  an  understanding  of  the  vast  difference  i)et\veeii  tiie  amount  so 
neeiled  and  that  which  our  universities  now  |)os>ess.'' 

President  Bradford  I'.  Kayniond,  D.I).,  em|)hasi/ed  tiie  value  of  the 
previous  work  of  .Methodist  education  in  its  application  to  tiie  conversion 
and  culture  of  the  individual  ;  hut  ojiened  a  new  field  for  it  in  the  revolution 
of  adverse  conditions  and  the  regeneration  of  hostile  cnviroiinient.  "  We 
shall  not  cease  to  seek  the  conversion  of  the  student.  Neither  shall  we  for- 
get that  the  mental  discipline  which  hears  the  fruitage  of  genuine  culture  is 
a  chief  good.  An  enlarged  intellectual  liori/011,  sympathetic  touch  with 
many  tields  of  thought,  even  though  an  expert  in  none,  rerniemenl  of  taste, 
sensitiveness  lo  high  ideals,  these  are  the  resulls  of  line  culture.  The  last 
fjuarler  of  a  centurv  of  colletfiate  progress  has  carrieil  us  far  out  into  tiie 
fields  of  new  learning.  ( )ur  work  must  still  he  done  under  the  doniinance 
of  the  Christian  ideal,  hut  of  that  iileal  as  seen  and  handleil  in  a  larger  and 
more  effective  wav  for  the  good  of  men.'' 

Rev.  (leo.  I,.  Curtiss,  D.I).,  professor  of  historical  theologv  in  Del'auw 
University,  Greencast'e,  Iiid.,  had  a  paper  on  ".Methodism  and  Her  'I'lieo- 
logical  Schools,"  in  which  he  showed  that  the  school  of  theology  in  .Method- 
ism originated  in  a  necessity,  that  each  school  has  an  individual  historv  in 
which  are  seen  the  causes  for  its  heing,  the  heroism  and  sacrilice  leijuired  to 
found  and  build  up,  the  obstacles  and  encouragements  that  have  thronged 
the  way,  and  the  goal  of  success  each  has  aimed  to  leach  ;  tliat  in  these 
institutions  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformily  of  thought  in  the  arraiigeiiient 
of  the  several  curriculums,  while  there  is  a  generous  diversity  in  the  mode  of 
presentation  of  the  subjects  taught,  so  that  each  maintains  its  individualitv, 
and  all  that  is  Methodistical  and  scrijitural;  that  they  are  not  mistaking 
their  missions  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  many  of  tlieir  brightest  and  best  grad- 
uates are  going,  at  the  call  of  the  church,  with  heroic  self-sacrifice,  to  the 
most  difficult  mission  lields  in  the  darkest  portions  of  the  heathen  world; 
that  they  are  not  as  liberally  supported  by  the  church  as  they  ought  to  be; 
that  thev  are  reallv  ])ost-gra(luale  schools;  and  that  in  the  coming  century 
these  schools  df  theology  will  be  able  to  develop  symmetrical,  physical 
Christianity,  to  accompany  the  highest  type  of  spiritual  enlightenment, 
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I'lii.'  urtjaiiizatii.'ii  of  tlic  I'-invortli  l-catriic  was  slatt-il  as  ivstini,'  uimn 
two  |)iiiici|ilcs  "  i)iR',  llial  llierc  is  a  peculiar  |)urii«li)f  life  called  ymitli,  willi 
its  iioliceahle  characteristics  ;  the  oilier,  thai  this  is  the  |)eriocl  of  lirin.niriL; 
one's  i)o\vcrs  into  ohedieiice  l<  a  cultiireil  ami  sanctified  will."  'I'he  Suiidav 
schools  of  Methodism  were  said  to  have  a  threefold  funclion  :  to  train  the 
children  of  Christian  homes;  to  teach  adults  the  truth  of  the  liihie;  to 
.i;allier  in  the  children  of  non-Christian  homes.  Some  of  the  weaknesses  in 
the  present  s\stem  of  studv  adopted  in  Sunday  schools  wore  indicated,  and 
it  was  shown  how  Ihis  threat  institution  may  be  made  more  etiticient  as  an 
arm  of  power  in  the  church. 


I'liK  Ni;\v  ii:kusai.k.\i  ciirRcii  coxcriiss. 


m 


The  New  jerusalcin  Church  Conuress  was  opened  hv  ('resident  Ifoii- 
ney  in  these  words:  "  In  the  name  of  the  only  wise  ( iod  our  Saviour,  who 
was  in  Christ  reconciliiii,'  the  world  unto  himself,  and  in  whose  i,dorilied 
luimanitv  dwellelh  all   the  fullness  of  the  Godhead   bodilv,  1    revereiitiv  bid 


vou    welcome 


Ihe    Church   of    the    llolv   Cilv, 


;ie   continue( 


■  IS  the 


th 


Church  of   Reconciliation.     ![  comes  to  reconcile  reason  and  laith,  science 


and 


religion,    iniiaclc   and   hi 


ie\elalioii    and    phihisopliv 


)h 


It 


C(jnies   to 


n'cuiuile    the    Icachini^s    ol    sacii-d    scri|)ture    and    Ihe    results   of    iiiodcii 
research.      This  religion  of  reconciliation  briiins  in  its  litihl  hand  the  Wm. 


if  C 


d. 


d   in  its  left   the    l)ivine   science  of    the  relation   bclwceii  iialur.il 


and    spiritual    tliiiii,'-^,  bv    which 


alone    that    Word    can 


expounde 


and  onlv  a^k^ 


that    its   teacl 


iliiys   l)c   consrdered    in 


defe 
1 


ided    11 
freed  ( 


according  to  leasoii  ;  and  acce|)ted  so  far  as  they  are  seen  to  he  true."      He 
set  forth   brieHv  some  of   the   reasons   for  this  mission,  and    introduced   the 


Rev.  1..  I'.  Mercer  as  ('liairnian  of  the  Committee  c 


if  Ol 


Mr.  Ml 


crccr  delivered   Ihe  lollowiiii;  address  dcclarini,'  the  position  am 


uani/ation. 

th: 


mission  o! 


the  cliiin  h,  which    iii;i 


be   taken    as  a  sorl    ol   summarv  of   the 


loinls  more  fiillv  ex|ioiinded  in  the  live 


(lavs  session  o 


f  this  C 


The   New   Jerusaleiii   Church    stands   for,  and  witnesses  to   all   nations 


>r  tl 


le   earth,  the 


fulfi 


lent    of   the   expectation  of   the   ai,'cs,  in   so   far 


I) 


ivine   revelation  laii    inslilule   aixl  coiislitule   the    Kiii'jdom   o 


f   (]od.      It 


must  be  received  into  willing  hearts,  and  build  llieni  ii|)  into  the  life  of  its 
|)riiiciples,  lietore  the  Kingdom  of  (jod  can  come;  but  revelation  institutes 
that  moxemeiit,  and  influx  of  the  I)ivine  Sjiirit  iin|)cls,  diiecls  and  coiisum- 
in  llic  currents  of  life  in  bolh  worlds,  and  in  Ihe  cxpeii- 


malcs  that  piir|)osc 

ences  ol  souls,  even  that  see  not  the  hand  bv  which  llr 


led. 


1  liiiikc 


i'orshiii  llie  <  )ne   ( • 


who  is   the  Inliniteaiid    I'.leinal    I, 


and    Doer,    who 'has    created    huinaii    souls    in    such    form    and 
strucliirc,  lliat   he  mav  reveal   himself  to  them,  and  re-create  llicm  into   liis 
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image  mid  likeness,  and  impart  to  them  his  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  tiic 
jov  of  his  life. 

We  i)eiieve  that  tiiis  One  God,  wiio  in  the  Alisolute  Man  has  revealed 
himself  from  the  beginning  is  the  Heavenly  Father ;  and  that  the  streams 
of  tradition  proceeding  from  that  revelation  have  kept  alive  a  witness  of 
him  with  every  nation;  and  that  all  in  any  nation  who  look  to  him  and  live 
according  to  their  religion  are  gatheied  and  instructed  in  the  spiritiial  world 
into  the  right  kn(nvle(lge  of  him,  and  protected  in  the  spiritual  and  heaveidv 
love  and  service  of  him. 

We  believe  that  all  the  just  who  have  liveii  and  died  on  earth  are  thus 
living  in  the  sjiiritual  world  in  the  fuller  knowledge  and  love  of  him,  and 
thai  his  spirit,  flowing  in  through  a  heaven  of  such,  conserves  and  vivifies  all 
that  remains  of  peruument  value  in  any  religion. 

We  believe  that  he  has  "at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners"  jiiven 
tile  revelation  whicii  is  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  .so  that  it  should 
be  not  oiilv  as  a  witness  to  him,  "in  whom  is  life,  and  whose  life  is  the  light 
ul  men,"  but  tiie  foiiiUain  of  light  to  angels  as  well  as  men,  and  thus  the 
means  of  light  through  heaven  to  the  "  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  them  that 
are  afar  off." 

We  believe  "  that  the  Word  whicii  was  with  God  and  was  God,  was  made 
tlesii  and  dwelt  among  us  ;"  that  he  assumed  our  nature  through  the  gatv'of 
birth,  and  came  into  the  world,  that  he  might  live  the  Word,  assert  its  power 
against  evil  spirits,  subjugate  tiie  hells,  and  redeem  men  from  their 
dominion. 

We  believe  that  in  Jesus  Christ  he  made  his  human  nature  Divine 
from  the  I)ivine  in  him.self,  and  tiie  visii)le  (iod  in  whom  is  llie  invisible; 
1111(1  that  completing  the  Holy  Scri|)ture  i)y  the  record  of  his  work  and  the 
pruiiiisc  of  his  linal  coming  and  kingdoin,  he  liils  it  with  his  Spirit  an<l 
operates  all  power  IfV  means  of  it  in  heaven  and  on  earlli. 

We  believe  that  the  bciielits  of  that  redemption,  and  the  <|uickening  life 
and    light  of  tliat    Word,  are  extended   through   heaven  and   the   world  of 
.'.piiilH  to  all,  "whosoever  in  any  nation  feareth  (Jod  and   woiketh    right 
eousness." 

Ami  we  believe,  that  even  as  he  promised  to  come  again  to  men,  he  has 
accomplished  his  second  advent  in  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  sense  and 
Divine  meaning  r)f  the  wrillen  Word,  through  the  human  instrumentalityof 
Kmmanuel  Swodenboig. 

The  New  Ciuirch,  therefore,  stands  for  new  revelation  from  the  Lord  — 
not  in  new  sacred  scriptures,  but  in  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  sense  and 
genuine  meaning  of  the  Word  given  in  the  Old  and  New  'rcstamcnts. 

The  purelv  divine  work  of  opening  the  sacred  scriptures  and  of  reveal- 
ing the  science  of  correspondences  which  was  the  souice  of  wisdom  in  the 
ancient  churches,  throws  light  upon  the  origin  and  diversities  of  the  relig- 
ions, furnishes  the  key  to  their  sacred  books,  and   leads  them  to  their  essen- 
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lial  unity  ill  tliu  true  Cliiistian  luliui""  and  ciiunli.nnw  to  he  c^lalilislicd  as 
tlif  culmination   and  crown  of  all  the  divine  di>|)ensalions, 

'I'lie  coinniunicalion  oi  the  heavens  with  the  church  on  the  eartli  is 
openeil  anew  ;  all  tiiose  v'athercd  into  the  iieavens  from  everv  nation  anil 
kindred  and  tongue,  see  a  new  ineaninu  in  the  Weird  thev  have  helievcd  ; 
the  K'<'"'l.  from  every  reliyntn,  enterini;  the  spiritual  world,  are  instructed  ; 
and  thus  a  new  wav  is  opened  both  in  the  s|)iritual  world  and  on  earth, 
— for  a  universal  church  in  the  faith  of  the  visilile  (iod,  in  whom  is  the 
invisilile,  the  i,dori(ieil  and  Divine  human  Jesus  Christ,  "in  « lioin  dwelklh 
all  the  fullness  of  the  (iodhead  hodilv,"  who  imparts  eternal  life  to  all  who 
look  to  him  and  keej)  the  commandments  of  riLfhtjousuess. 

Miss  A.  K.  .Scammon,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Women  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church  Conj,'ress,  made  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf 
of  women.  Interesting  incidents  of  the  opening  session  were  the  responses 
of  1'.  C  Ma/oomdar,  of  India;  l)r.  \'on  Hergen,  of  Sweden  ;  and  Miss  Jeanne 
Sorahji,  of  India.  "It  is  \'ours,"  said  Mr.  Ma/oomdar,  "to  piesent  the  New 
Church;  it  is  mine  to  represent  the  new  dispensation."  He  couKI  not  feel 
that  there  was  much  essential  difference  between   them. 

I'apers  were  |)resented  by  the  Rev.  I'Vank  Sewall,  .\1..V.,  of  Washington, 
J).  C,  on  ■'()ne  Lord;  One  Church,  with  its  Successive  Ages;"  bv  the  Rev. 
(.;.  X.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  on  "The  Church  before  Christianity;"  bv  the 
Rev.  J.  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  on  "The  Church  of  the  First  .\dvent;"  by 
the  Rev.  I-.  II.  Tafel,  of  L'rbana  I'liiversitv,  on  "The  Church  of  the  Second 
Advent;"  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  .\.  King,  of  Chicago,  on  "The  Catholic 
Spirit  of  the  New  Church."  The  points  emjihasi/ed  were  that  the  succession 
of  dispensations  was  but  the   reaching  out  of  the  Divine  for  embodiment  in 


human  society.     The  ages   of  .\dai 


d   Noah  represent  the  most  ancient 


and    the   ancient  or   correspondeiitial    churches    respectively,  out    of 


ch 


sprang  the  mythologies  of  the  ancient  world,  and,  in  the  direct  line,  the 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  Churches;  the  t.'luirch  of  the  I'irst  .\tlvenl  received 
the  oracles  of  (iod,  Init  has  lost  its  .spirit,  and  the  glory  has  passed  to  the 
Church  of  the  Second  .Vdvent,  which  possesses  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in 
his  Divine  gloritied  b 


is  universal  and  spiritual 


The  "Doctrines  of  the  New  ('luirch  "  were  presented  as  "the  basis  of  a 


liversal  faith"  in  a  series  of  papei 


The   I  )octrine  of  the    Lord, 


Cod  in  the  glorilied   humanity   of  Jesus  Christ,  was  discusseil  bv  Rev 


iihn 


(ioddard,of  Ohio.     "  Re(lem|)ti(in,"  not   from  the  wrath   of   (iod,  but   from 


Ih 


iifestati 


)f  hell,  was   considered   by   Rev.   J.  I'reslaiid,   <if   I'ngland 


'.Salvation,"  presented   as  the 


working  out  of  a  redemption  ii 


di 


vidual  hearts,  a  present  work,  available  for  all    who  believe,  by   Rev.   .S.  S. 
Seward,  of  New  \'ork  ;  the  "  Future  Life,"  which  is  spiritual,  determined  in 


its  character  and  details  by  the  individual's 


ruling 


love  h 


bv  Rev.  II.  C 


Dunh 


:)f  Kansas;  the   ".Science  of  C 


resi 


)ondcnc(s  and   the  Word  of 


God,"  defining  the    language   of   correspondences  and   representations  in 
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which  the  Word  is  written  as  fniiiiliar  to  the  ancient  ciiurches,  easily  learned, 
natural,  revealintf  the  divine  wisdom,  1)V  Kev.  John  Worcester,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Kev.  A.  Koeder,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  "  The  ( )i)ened  Word  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  (Jentile  Religions,"  showini,'  how  the  science  of  correspondence 
opens  the  meaning'  and  shows  the  harmony  of  all  religions  under  Divine 
providence. 

The  "  Planting  of  the  New  Ciunch  "  and  "  Its  l''ulure"  were  considered 
in  ])apers  on  ".Swedenhorg's  Writings,  and  his  disposition  of  them  "  ;  "The 
Mission  of  the  New  Ciiurch  to  the  (icntiles,"  "in  Christendom,"  "to  the 
Denomination,"  "to  Hililical  Criticism,"  "to  I'hilosopiiy,""  to  the  Historian," 
"  t(»  .\rl,"  "  to  Literature."  "lo  Socioiogv  and  Government,"  "to  I^ducation  ;  " 
in  which  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  livinu  teaching  of  the  church  were 
developed.  W  )man"s  jmsition  and  work  in  the  New  Ciiurch,  and  defined  liv 
it,  received  attention  in  wliicii  the  New  Church  doctrine  of  the  complemental 
nature  of  woman's  work  and  position  hv  the  siile  of  man  were  especially 
emphasized  by  Mrs.  J.  K.  Iluhhurd. 

Rev.  1,.  1'.  Mercer,  of  Chicago,  maile  an  address  on  "  Swedenhcjrg  and 
the  Harmony  of  Religions,"  during  the  seventeenth  day's  session  of  the 
Parliament  of  Religions.     Kxtracts  from  it  are  here  presented  : 

That  Swedenhorg  was  the  son  of  a  .Swetlish  bishop,  a  scholar,  a  prac- 
tical engineer,  a  man  of  science,  a  piiilosopher  and  a  seer,  who  lived  between 
1683  and  1772,  is  generallv  known.  That  liie  first  fiftv  years  of  his  remark- 
able life,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  learning  and  independent  investi- 
gations in  science  anil  |)hilosophy,  illustrates  the  type  of  man  in  which  our 
age  believes,  is  generally  conceded.  Learned,  standing  far  ahead  of  his 
generation;  exact,  trained  in  matliematiial  aciuracv  and  schooled  to  obser- 
vation ;  practical,  seeiiii;  at  once  >onie  useful  application  of  everv  new  discov- 
erv;  a  man  of  affairs,  able  to  l;ike  care  of  his  own  and  bear  his  part  in  the 
nation's  councils;  aspiring,  iunorini,'  no  u>efiil  application,  but  content  with 
no  acliievciiicnt  slioit  of  a  final  philosophy  of  causes;  inductive,  takiiiv; 
nothing  for  ,L;ranted  but  fads  of  experiment, and  seeking  to  ascend  therefrom 
lo  a  generali/.ation  which  shall  explain  llieni  -this  is  the  sort  of  man  which 
in  our  own  dav  we  consider  sound  and  useful.  Such  was  the  man  who,  at 
the  age  of  ^b,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  declares  that  he  "was  called 
to  a  holv  oKice  bv  the  Lord,  who  most  graciously  manifested  himself  to  me 
in  person  and  o|)eiied  my  sii,dit  to  a  view  of  the  spiritual  world  and  granted 
me  the  privilege  of  conversiuL,'  with  s|)irits  and  angels.  I'rom  that  dav 
forth,"  he  sa\s,  "  I  gave  ii|)  all  worldly  Icarnini,'  and  labored  onlv  in  spiritual 
tilings  according  to  what  the  I.oid  commandeil  me  to  write." 

He  tells  us  that  while  in  tiie  bodv,  vet  in  a  state  of  seership,  and  thus 
able  to  note  the  course  of  events  in  both  worlds,  and  locate  the  stupendous 
Iransaclions  in  the  s|)iritual  worhi  in  earthly  time,  he  witnessed  a  last  judg- 
ment in  the  world  c)f  s|)irits  in  1757.  fulfilling  in  every  respect  the  predic- 
tions in  theCiospel  and  in  the  .\pocalypse  ;  that  he  beheld  llic  Lord  o|)en  in 
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all  iIk'  Scri|)liiri-N  llic  lliiii,t,'s  cmu'i'iiiiiiL;  liiiii>(.'lf,  ii'vcMliiiif  in  tlii'ir  internal 
scnsL-  llie  ilivinu  mcanini,',  llic  wliolc  i()ur.-.(.'  and  |iiu|i  )se'  df  iiis  piovidcnci', 
oiXani/ini;  a  new  heaven  of  anL(c•i^  oiil  n(  evciv  naiioii  and  idndri'  I  and 
ti)n>,nif,  and  ciMirdinalini,'  it  wiin  llie  ancicnl  and  ni  )>l  ancient  heavens  for 
the  inauijiiralion  of  a  new  dispjnsalion  of  reiii,'i()n,  and  of  the  einireliiini- 
versa!;  and  that  this  new  dispjtisation  l)ji,'iii  in  the  spiritual  world,  is  car- 
ried down  and  inaiii,'urated  ani)ni,'  men  liv  the  revelation  of  the  spiritual 
sense  and  divine  nieaniiii,'  of  Ihe  sacred  Scriptures,  in  and  bv  means  of 
which  he  malies  his  promised  second  advent,  which  is  spiritual  and  universal, 
to  gather  up  and  complete  all  past  and  partial  revelations,  to  coiisinnmate 
and  crown  the  dispensations  and  churches  wliich  have  heen  upon  the  earth. 
There  is  time  onlv  to  indicate  the  catholicity  of  Swedenhorij's  teach- 
ini,'s  in  its  spirit,  scope  and  purpose.  There  is  one  (iod  and  one  church.  As 
(iod  is  one,  the  human  race,  in  the  com|)lex  niovenients  of  its  growth  and 
history,  is  before  him  as  one  Ljreatesl  man.  It  has  had  its  ai,'es  in  their 
order  corresp:)ndinj,'  to  infancy,  childhood,  voutli  and  manhood  in  the  indi- 
vidual. As  the  one  ( iod  is  the  T'ather  of  all,  he  has  witnessed  himself  in 
every  aj,'e  according;  to  its  slate  and  necessities.  The  divine  care  has  not 
been  conlincd  to  one  line  of  human  descent,  nor  the  revelation  of  (iod's  will 
to  one  set  of  miraculously  given  scri|)tures.  The  ureal  religions  of  the  world 
have  their  origin  in  that  same  word  or  mind  of  (Jod  Which  wrote  itself 
through  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  prophet,  and  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ. 
From  the  saime  ancient  word  .Moses  derived,  under  divine  direction,  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  to  this  in  the  order  of  Providence  wa.s  added 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  history  of  the  incarnation  and  the  iirophecv 
of  a  final  kingdom  of  God,  all  so  written  as  to  contain  an  internal  spirit- 
ual sense,  corresponding  with  the  letter,  but  distinct  from  it  as  the  soul 
corresponds  with  the  body,  and  is  distinct  ami  transcends  it.  It  is  the  open- 
ing of  this  internal  sense  in  all  the  Holy  Scri|)tures,  and  not  any  addition  to 
their  letter,  which  constitutes  the  new  and  needed  revelation  of  our  dav. 
'I'he  science  of  corres|)ondences  is  the  kev  which  unlocks  the  Scriptures  and 
discloses  their  internal  contents.  'The  same  kevojjens  the  Scri|)tures  of  the 
Orient  and  traces  them  back  to  their  .source  in  primitive  revelation.  If 
it  shows  that  their  myths  and  representatives  have  been  misunderstood,  mis- 
represented and  misapplied,  it  shows,  also,  that  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures  have  been  likewise  perverted  and  falsified.  It  is  that  very  fact 
which  necessitates  the  revelation  of  their  internal  meaning,  in  which 
resides  their  divine  inspiration  and  the  life  of  rational  uiKferstanding  for  the 
separation  of  truth  from  <rror.  The  same  rational  light  and  science  of 
interpretation  separates  the  great  primitive  truths  from  the  corrupting  spec- 
ulations anil  traditions  in  all  the  ancient  religions,  and  furnishes  the  kev  to 
unlock  the  myths  and  symbols  in  ancient  Scriptures  and  worship. 

If  Swedenborg  reveals  errors  and  superstitions  in  the  religions  out  of 
Christendom,  so  does  he  also  show  that  the  current  Christian  faith  and  wor- 
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.^Iiip  i>  hiix'<'lv  till'  iiiMlilliiii  <if  nii'ii  :inc|  faUifsliiL;  llii-  ( 'liiisliMn's  Itililc.  If 
Ir'  pi'dinlM's  and  sIidws  line  hiilli  ami  Ilk'  In  lliu  (Inisliaii  fimn  llic  Stiijil 
uii's,  M)  (lc)c^  111'  alsii  In  llii'  (ii'iililcs  ill  liMiliiii,'  llicin  hack  to  inimilivc  rrvc- 
Inlini)  and  ^liitwiiik^  llicni  Ilic  niciinliii,'  of  llicii  own  a>|)iialii>iis  fur  liic  IIkIiI 
of  lift'.  If  he  si'ts  IJR'  ilfhri'w  and  (!iiii>lian  word  ahovc  all  ulhcr  satii-(l 
Scripture,  il  is  hccaiisc  it  hrin>,'>,  as  now  o|)cncd  in  its  spiritual  depths,  llu- 
divine  sanction  to  all  the  rest  and  i^'alhers  llieir  strains  into  its  divine  svin- 
phony  of  revelalinn. 

So  much  as  the  indication  of  what  Swedenhorj;  does  for  catholic 
enli>,'htenment  in  spiritual  wisdom.  As  for  salvation  he  teaches  that  ( lod 
has  |)rovided  with  every  nation  a  witness  of  himself  and  means  of  eternal 
life,  lie  is  present  hy  his  Spirit  with  all.  lie  nives  liu'  j,'ood  of  his  love, 
which  is  life,  internally  and  impartiallv  to  all.  A'l  know  that  Ihere  i.s  a  (Jod, 
ami  thai  he  is  li,  lie  loved  and  oheyed  ;  that  there  is  a  life  after  death,  and 
that  liiereare  evils  which  are  to  be  sIiuiiikmI  as  sins  at,'ainsl  (lod.  So  fai  as  anv- 
one  so  helieves  and  so  lives  from  a  principle  of  relit,'ion  lie  reeei\es  eternal 
iifi'  in  his  soul,  and  after  death  instruclion  and  pcrlcclion  accordiiiu  to  the 
.sinceritv  of  his  life. 

No  teaciiini,' eoidd  he  more  catholic  than  this,  showiiii;  that,  "who- 
soever in  anv  nation  feareth  (hid  and  workelh  rii;hteousiiess  is  accepted  of 
him."  If  he  sets^orth  Jesus  (  lirist  as  tin'  only  wise  (lod.  in  whom  is  the 
fullness  of  the  (iodiiead.  it  is  Christ  Ltlorilied  and  reali/inL;  to  the  mind  the 
Inliniteand  l'!lernal  I. over,  ami  Thinker,  and  liner,  a  leal  and  ^lersonal  (  mhI. 
our  l'"atlier  and  Saviour.  If  he  summons  all  prophets  anil  teachers  In  lirini,' 
•  their  honor  and  i;lorv  unto  hmi,  it  is  not  as  to  a  con(|ueriiii,'  rival,  liut  as  to 
their  inspiriiiL;  lih',  whose  word  they  have  spo1<en  and  whosi'  work  ihevlune 
wniUL'hl  out.  If  he  lirini,'s  all  good  spirits  in  the  other  life  lo  the  acknowl- 
edgement c)f  the  i,dorilied  Christ,  as  the  only  (hid,  it  is  because  thev  have  in 
heart  and  essential  faith,  believed  in  him  and  lived  for  him,  in  llvini,' accord- 
iiiil  to  precepts  of  their  reliuion.  I  le  calls  him  a  Christian  who  lives  as  a 
Christian  ;  and  he  lives  as  a  Christian  who  looks  to  the  one  tlod  and  does 
what  he  t.-aches,  as  he  is  able  to  know  it.  If  he  denies  re  incarnation,  so 
also  does  he  deny  sleep  in  the  grave  and  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body. 

If  he  leaches  the  necessity  of  reueneration  and  union  with  Ciod,  so  also 
does  he  show  that  the  sulijugation  and  <|uieseence  of  self  is  the  true  "Nir- 
vana,"' openini;  consciousness  to  the  divine  life,  and  coiiferriny  the  peace  of 
hannonv  with  Cod.  If  he  teaches  that  man  needs  the  Spirit  of  Cod  hir  the 
subjugation  of  self,  he  teaches  that  this  Spirit  is  freely  imparted  to  whoso- 
ever will  look  to  the  l,or<l  and  shun  selfishness  as  sin.  If  he  leaches  thus 
that  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation,  he  leaches  that  failh  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient, but  faith  which  worketh  bv  love. 

If  he  tlenies  that  salvation  is  of  favor,  or  immediate  mercy,  and  afifirms 
that  it  is  vital  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  he  also  teaches  that  the  divine 
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riK'lil('<'ii>ni.'ss  is  iiiipaitcil  vil;ill\  lu  liim  lliat  seeks  it  til.^l  ami  al>u\f  all  ; 
uiiii  if  he  tIeiiK's  tliat  several  itnihalioiis  <iii  earth  are  necessaiv  tii  tlie  wmk 
iiiH  (iiil  (if  the  Issues  of  riyhleousiiess,  it  is  heeaiise  inai)  enters  a  sjiiritiial 
worhl,  after  (lealh,  in  a  spiritual  liipily  and  persunality,  and  in  an  envinm 
inent  in  which  his  ruling  love  is  (leveln|)e(|,  his  ignorance  enlightened,  his 
imperfections  removeil,  his  good  heginniiigs  perfected,  until  he  is  readv  tip 
Ite  incorporated  in  the  grand  man  of  heaven,  to  receive  ami  fuiu'lioiiate  his 
ineasiiie  of  the  divine  life  and  participate  in  the  divine  jov. 


Till-:   I'RKSIJYIKKIAN  CON'GRKSS. 

An  Insllliitc,  Sunday  afloni(«>n  and  rvcninj;,  Sepi    i7tli. 

Kev.  J.  1..  Withrow,  l).|).,  of  Chicago,  presided  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Kev.  I)r.  lilack,  president  of  Marshall  College,  Missouri,  made  a  hrief 
ad<lress  on  the  Cumherland  I'reshylcriaii  Church  in  tlie  evening. 

liv   I'KDh.  A.  C.  Zknos,   |).!)„  (ih    iiiK   McCoKMHK    riiK(ii.(i(;i(',\i. 

Si'.MINAKS. 

I'lcslivlcriaiiisin  is  distinguished  fioin  oliici  forms  of  Christianity,  (irsi 
of  all  as  a  form  of   polil v,  and  secoiidiv   as   a   system   of   doctrine.     .\s  dis- 
tinguished priniaiily  by  a  polity,  I'lesliytcriaiiism  claims  for  itself  a  fouiida 
tion  ill  the  New    Teslameiit,  although  it  does  not   claim    that    it    is   the   only 
system  which  the  teaching  of  the  .New  Testaiiuiil  will  pcniiit. 

When  asked  for  the  peculiar  leionl  of  I'rcsliylcriaiiism,  we  point  hack 
for  its  origin  to  the  time  when  it  assumed  deliiiite  shape  iiiidei  the  powerful 
influences  at  work  during  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  then  that  the  minds 
of  nieli  were  arrcsteil  and  lixed  intently  on  the  priiici|>les,  theological  ami 
ecclesiastical,  which  should  lie  at  the  basis  of  an  evangelical  and  primitive 
church.  Then  emerged  the  full  system  of  I'resbyterianism  with  its  cardinal 
jirinciples  of  the  headship  of  Christ,  the  organic  unity  of  the  church,  the 
|)ossessioii  and  exercise  i>f  authority,  the  representative  character  and  |)arilv 
of  ministers,  and  the  C(Hitiol  ol  each  part  by  the  whole,  leading  to  a  gradeil 
system  of  ecclesiastical  jiidicaiories. 

i'resbyterianism  has  had  a  vigorous  growth  among  the  great  nations. 
In  liollandwas  fought  the  great  theological  battle  which  resulted  in  the 
intimate  and  historically  inseparable  association  of  i'lesbvterianism  with  a 
definite  system  of  doctrine.  ,\nd  while  i'resbyterianism  is  not  logically 
identjtied  with  Calvinism,  it  remains  an  historic  fact  that  the  combination  of 
that  strong  system  of  doctrine,  with  the  strong  i'resbyterian  polity,  has 
l)een  the  source  of  a  most  powerful  and  wholesome  influence  on  modern 
thought  and  life,  iioth  in  Kngland  and  in  Scotland  political  conditions 
were  very  much  against  i'resbyterianism  at  the  beginning."     The  sovereigns 
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(if  |-]n>{laii<l  i'.s|ii-i'ially,  liaviiiK  wiotnl  llic  ((iiiliul  nl  llic  iliiirch  fiDiii  lliu 
hniuls  iif  iIr'  Kdinati  Cathulit'  liician  li\ ,  were  iml  wjllini;  In  >uiit'M<lfi'  it  iiilu 
llie  liunils  III  tlif  pi'oplc.  Ill  Scotlaiiil,  with  less  auloi'ialii'  niliTs,  rrcsLylcr- 
ianl.srn  ol  a  yw^w  typu  was  eNtalilislictl  ntliciaily  in  1560,  and  with  tliu  advent 
III  Jiilin  Kniix,  it  lifiaim-  imirt'  and  ninic  rlrarly  inaikcd  in  its  ffaliires. 
Kriiin  Sciitland  it  |iassi'il  intu  IrL-land  liy  culiini/aliiiii.  In  .spite  nl  all  that  the 
throne  III  KnKland  could  do,  matters  were  drifting  toward  po|iularKoveriiinent 
lintli  in  the  chiinh  and  in  the  stale.  The  l.uni,'  I'arlianieiit  met  in  1(140  ami 
was  I'lintrolled  l>y  the  I'uritans  ;  Imt  the  I'tirilaiis  were  a  mixed  class,  iiuliid 
inx  Kpiscopulians  of  the  lilieral  sehool,  who  olijeeted  lo  ihe  iMink  uf  sports, 
the  use  of  Kpiscopal  vestineiils,  and  other  riliialistie  usages-,  Imlepen 
ilents,  who  olijeeted  to  the  e.xercise  of  any  authority  01  ifovernmenl  either 
over  the  church  by  the  stale,  or  liy  the  church  as  a  whole  on  individual 
congregations ;  and  I'resliyterians,  who  helieved  in  the  government  of 
the  church  liy  representative  ministers,  not  hishops.  No  division  had  teste  1 
the  strength  of  these  parties  at  the  time,  as  they  were  united  against  a  com- 
mon enemy;  liut  suliseiiuent  events  proved  thai  the  I'resliylerian  element 
was  in  the  preponderance. 

Yet,  even  among  the  Presbyterians  there  was  a  two-fold  tendency. 
Some  were  inclined  to  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid  ami  distinctive 
.system,  while  others  wished  to  effect  a  coin|)romise  with  the  Kjiiscopalians 
on  the  basis  of  Archbishop  Ussher's  plan.  The  l!nglish  I'resbyterians  of 
that  generation  unfortunately  wished  to  have  the  civil  magistrate  exercise 
the  functions  of  "  preserving  the  unity  and  |)eace  of  the  church,  of  keeping 
the  truth  entire  and  pure,  and  of  suppressing  blas()lieinies  and  heresies." 
Others  were  opposed  to  the  assignment  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  religious 
function  whatsoever  to  the  civil  authorities.  These  men  were  called  .Sepa- 
ratists, and  were  absorbed  by  the  Independents,  although  tiie  latter  were 
hardly  in  sympathy  with  the  Separatist  position,  as  ajjpeared  when  they 
came  into  power  under  Cromwell,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Cromwell  as  chief 
magistrate  being  the  forcible  prohibition  of  I'resbyterianism  in  Kngland,  an 
act  of  interference  by  the  civil  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Mean- 
while the  agitation  of  the  question  divided  the  forces  of  the  anti-Kpiscopal 
side,  effectually  defeated  the  permanent  establishment  of  both  I'resbyteri- 
anism and  Independency  in  England,  and  brought  about  the  triumph  of 
Kpiscopacy.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  but  for  these  cau.ses  the  Knglish 
Church  would  at  this  time  have  been  organized  on  the  I'resbyterian  |)lan. 

The  Long  Parliament  had  called  together  an  assembly  of  ilivines,  which 
met  at  Westminster  in  1643.  In  a  series  of  sessions  held  during  the  follow- 
ing six  years,  and  characterized  by  the  utmo.st  delil)eration  and  regard  for 
the  sentiments  of  all,  with  a  view  to  reaching  results  in  a  harmonious  way 
that  should  be  accepted  by  all,  this  assembly  easily  and  after  brief  discussion 
adopted  the  doctrinal  standards  always  since  associated  with  its  name.  Hut 
in  the  attempt  to  formulate  a  polity  it  met  with  serious  difficulties.    The  very 
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miimII  iiiiiinrllv  '  f  liiili'|i'.'iiili'nts  :iii  I  I'liMsliaiiN  in  il  \v;i>  iiii|il.irnlili-.  A  ^a^t 
uiiiDUiil  iif  iiiiH  was  ('(iiiMMiiol  in  lli>'  iliMiissiiiii  iif  cacli  ik'iail  in  llit  Iciiiii  dl 
)i{iivurnnK'lil.  Mranwlnlr  iKililnal  lii'lini,'  ran  In^li.  'I'lic  l'i('>l)\li'i  iaii  nhIc 
was  (ii>|)().si'(|  lo  tlu'  violiMil  iiR'aMiii'-.  um'iI  liy  llic  ri'Miliiliiini.sIs,  ami  liv  lliis 
ciiiiscrvatistii  alii-natcil  inanv.  I  Ik-  Inilt'in'Milcnls  1,'aiiii'il  tliu  ilav,  ami  willi 
lliu  aicessidii  uf  ( 'idniwcll,  in  \U\t),  I'ji^'lisli  I'lfslivlciianiMu  was  rliotU 
inati'il, 

Hut  al  tin'  VL'iA  linu'  \NiiiMi  I'lfsliyU'iianisin  was  n'ciivini!  tins  lata!  i  lui  k 
in  I'lii^'latiil,  a  laii;i'  liitiin..-  was  lieini;  prepared  tor  il  in  AmiTiia.  Il  Mtinol 
tu  liavL'  liL'fii  spi.-cially  aila|)li'il  In  lliu  soil  of  llii'  lu'w  W(pilil.  Its  pulicv, 
citliiT  directly  copied  or  arrived  at  imiepemleiitly  bv  the  wisest  ol  states 
inansliip,  is  in  its  main  principles  the  same  iiiii/ii/is  iiiii/nHdis  as  tliat  ol  mii 
national  constitution.  As  soon  as  the  war  of  independence  was  over  and  the 
I'liiled  Slates  had  a  national  existence,  the  ^'rowlli  o(  the  church  meanwinle 
wnrrnntinv(  il,  organization  was  completed  with  the  meeting  of  ihe  lirsl 
(Jeneral  Asseiulilv  in  I'hiladelpliia  in  17XS. 

Duriii),'  the  entire  period  of  its  existence  under  simple  I'reshvtirv,  and 
for  il  |)art  of  thai  under  Synod,  or  for  the  s|)ace  of  about  a  (|uarter  of  a  cen 
tiiry,  the  church  had  no  recognized  dr)ctrinal  standards.  It  was  lacitK' 
assumed,  of  course,  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of  I'ailli  and  Catechisms 
were  accepted  by  all  ministers  al  least;  in  fact  thi.-i  was  openly  asserted  al 
times  without  controversv;  but  no  subscription  was  required.  I'nder  Ihe 
influence  of  the  continjjent  from  Scollan<l  and  aj,'aiiist  the  desires  of  manv 
who  had  joined  Presbyterianism  from  New  Kngland,  the  Westminster  stan 
(lards  were  formally  adopted  in  172Q,  and  ol'hcial  subscription  was  made  a 
condition  prereijuisite  for  ordination  to  the  ministry,  although  limited  to  "  the 
essential  and  necessary  articles." 

There  were  two  parties  within  the  Presbyterian  Church  before  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  they  manifested  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
Cluirch  had  a  constitution  to  interpret ;  one  of  these  stood  for  the  strictei 
and  the  other  for  the  looser  interpretation.  The  (|uestion  between  these 
parties  became  somewhat  later  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  two  other 
<|uestions:  one  as  to  educational  c|ualitications  in  candidates  for  the  niinistrv, 
and  another  as  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  revivalists.  In  1745  there  came 
a  division  between  the  so-called  "  Old  Side,"  and  "  New  .Side,"  but  it  was 
of  short  duration. 

.After  the  oruanization  of  the  general  assembly,  since  that  sh'])  was  the 
culmination  of  a  unifying  |)rocess,  those  who  favored  unity  looked  towanl  a 
fusion  of  many  denominations  ;  but  they  only  effected  an  agreement  between 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  u|)on  a  "  I'lan  of  Union,"  |)ut  forth  in 
1801.  The  practical  working  of  this  plan  issued  in  two  opposite  ways  : 
externally,  and  as  far  as  nund)ers  were  concerned,  it  leil  to  great  gains;  all 
additions  in  the  West  to  both  of  the  bodies  entering  into  the  compact,  even 
such  as  resulted  from  the  emigration   of   New   Knglanders  to  the   western 
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.stiik's,  were  ^\\i'|)l  intn  llii-  busom  nf  llic  TushN  Icriiiii  (limtli.  ('cint,'ri'^'a- 
tii.ii;ili><m  was  virtu, illv  ciicIusliI  witliiii  llic  liiniiiiliiiifs  (if  Nuw  linnhind. 
U'lt,  in  aiiiitlii-'i  w:iv.  tiiis  giuulli  was  iiol  licndicial  ;  wlial  was  i;aincii  1)V 
l'iesl)vtcriaiiisni  in  cxli-'nsioii  was  lost  in  intcnsHy  ;  and  what  was  lost  Ijy 
ConijreK'alionalisMi  in  nicnil)i;r>lii|)  was  tjaincd  liy  it  in  inthu-nce  over  the 
I'ici-liyteiian  system.  Meanwhile  a  similar  wave  of  prosperity  occasioned 
hy  revivals  in  the  Southwest  Ictl  to  discussions  which  culminated  in  the 
founding'  of  the  (  iimherland  Presbyterian  Church,  with  lower  educational 
standards  and  a  de-Calvini/.ed  confessi(jn  of  faith. 

The  partv  lavonng  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  doctrinal  standards 
found  themselves  -oiifronted  with  a  radicalism  in  the  church,  which  they 
believed  to  he  aIloi,'ether  beyond  the  limits  of  the  toleration  |)rescribe<l  in 
the  adoptini,'  act  of  1720.  On  the  other  hand  the  radical  element  deemed 
itself  entirelv  within  the  liberlv  allowed.  ()ther  <|ueslions  arose  to  compli- 
cate the  situation,  l-'or  vears  the  debate  was  carried  on  with  cunsiderable 
feelini;  on  both  sides.  I  he  test  cases  broui;hl  judicially  before  the 
church  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  inclusive  view  in  the  aci|uitt,il  of  Albert 
Harnes  at  I'hiladelphia  (  iS^o),  and  of  l.ynian  IJeecher  in  Cincinnati  (iS^b). 
liut  the  .\ssend)ly  of  lS^7  havint;  pronounced  auainst  it  the  New  School 
■  orj{ani/ed  itself  into  a  separate  church.  This  disruption  lasted  something; 
over  thirty  vears,  or  prccisel\'  tln'  lifetime  of  one  i,'eueration  as  it  is  usually 
coiii|)uted.  liul  befi  re  this  reunion  anothei  disru|)tioii  was  destined  to  take 
|)lace  c)n  the  (|ue:.iion  of  the  cliurch  'clarinu  itself  on  political  i|uestions 
iiivolyini,'   moral    priiui|iles.      This  in  coniieetion   with  the  discussions 

leading  to  the  civil  war  (  1S57  iSdo). 

Disrupticm  and  reunion  seem  thus  to  be  of  liequeiit  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  American  I'resbyterianism.  The  fact  is,  no  |)olity  can  totally 
overcome  all  human  weaknes;;.  On  the  other  hand,  the  catholicity  of  I'res- 
byterianism is  of  so  genuine  and  earnest  a  type  that  thnjuyh  all  disru])tions 
and  controversies  its  branches  have  never  failed  to  acconl  to  one  another, 
and  to  all  other  evam,'elical  bodies,  the  fellowship  due  to  believers  in  a  com- 
mon I  .onl  and  Saviour.  .\\ul  if  the  ori,'anic  reunion  (>f  Chnstendoni  is  in 
some  form  ever  accomplished,  the  careful  student  of  histor\'  will  be  j^'ieativ 
surprised  if  I'lesbylerians  are  not  found  at  the  very  forefront  of  the  move- 
ment, 

I'KI-;SHVTt:RIAMSM  AM)  MISSIONS. 

Hv  Ri-.v.  II.  I).  JiNKiNS,  D.n. 
American  i're.sbyterianism  would  he  false  to  its  birth  and  lineaije  were 
it  not  animated  by  a  missionary  spirit.  When  Makemie  and  his  half  dozen 
collea^jnes  in  1705  organized  the  first  classical  Prcsbyterv  at  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  the  movement  was  not  sectarian  but  evanifelistic.  The  aim  was  not  to 
oppose  but  advance.  It  was  not  to  divide  but  multiply.  The  growth  of 
the  Presbyterian  tMnirch  in  .America  was  thus  toward  the  needs  rather  than 
toward  the  wealth  of  men.     Its  home  was  in  the  pioneer's  cabin;  its  house 
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rif  WDrslii])  in  tlic  rii>t  ik.Mi  iiii;.  I'lic  lii>lorv  of  tliu  n;itiun's  t,'ii)\vlli  is  tliu 
liistDiv  of  lis  (.■x|)an>ioii.  Ivuli  wave  of  i'iiiii,'ratioii  caiiicil  on  its  crest  tlie 
lifel)()at  of  the  (iospeljand  the  liiiie  banner  of  tlie  covenant.  l>et\veen  the 
Golden  (Jale  and  I'lvnioiiili  Kock  we  are  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  ii|)wards  of  twentv  lani,'iiai;es,  and  there  is  no  part  of  this  broad 
land  in  which  tiie  i'resbyterian  Church  is  an  exotic.  It  numbers  four  |)er 
cent,  of  the  population  in  the  state  where  Princeton  stands;  and  an  eipial 
per    cent,    in     Indian     Territorv.     One    branch    of   the    American    I'resby- 


I'KINCII'AI.  (;.  M.  (;K  ANT,  TAN  ADA. 

teriaii  (luirch  alone  supports  1,723  Home  Missionary  pastors  and  570 
Home  .Missionarv  teachers,  whose  churches  last  vear  received  over  10,000 
upon  confession  of  faith.  During  the  jiast  decade  the  population  of  the 
United  States  increased  twentv-four  per  cent,  and  the  membership  of  the 
I'resinterian  Churches  thirty-nine  |)er  cent.;  while  within  the  i)ast  hundred 
years  the  pojiulation  of  the  couutrv  has  been  niulti|)lied  seven  times,  the 
membershij)  of  the  I'resbvtenan  Church  North  has  increased  forty-one  times 
.Such  are  not  the  lesult  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  but  are  indicative  of  the 
blessing  of  (Jod  upon  a  missionarv  church. 

The  church  has  to-day  from  its  various  branches  in  almost  every  country 
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of  llic  wr)ii(l  not  less  lliaii  1,687  niissionarics  in  llic  fnicii,'!)  IlL-Id,  assisted  bv 
''I'JSi  iialivc  helpers.  In  its  mission  eliiniiies  are  gatlieied  152,051  mem- 
bers, and  with  tiiem  are  numbered  760,000  Christian  adiierents.  Diirinf»the 
past  ten  years,  wliile  niir  American  I'resjjvterianism  has  been  j,'rowin>,'  at  tiie 
rate  of  .^0  ])er  eent.,  ti)ese  Presbyterian  missions  l)ave  increased  at  an  aver 
ai;e  rate  of  not  Itjss  than  1 15  per  cent.  And  in  tins  review  we  are  not 
permitted  ff)r  ]acl\  of  time  to  mention  the  vast  numljers  of  tlie  pupils  it 
Ltatiiers  into  Ciiristian  scln'ols,  tlie  hosi)itals  in  whicli  it  cares  for  the  sick, or 
tlie  mission  presses  whicli  are  ccni'TS  of  li>,dit  in  the  midst,  often,  of  a  dark- 
ness that  may  be  felt. 

A  church  which  is  not  exalting,'  "  mercy,  judjfnient  and  truth"  will  exalt 
"  mint,  anise  and  cummin."  'i'he  cure  for  mere  sectarianism  is  evangelism. 
Hreadth  of  lahor  l)ei,'ets  breadth  of  view.  I  think  we  may  justly  claim  that 
our  missionary  necessities  enrich  the  church  with  a  more  practical  theology. 
In  any  future  modification  of  our  confessional  statements  it  is  these,  our  vast 
Diaspora  upon  missionary  grounds,  rather  than  our  metaphysicians  in  the 
study,  who  are  to  be  consulted,  and  whose  necessities  will  give  to  us  not  a 
a  new  theology,  but  one  whose  every  line  is  fitted  for  evangelism. 

I'KIiSHYTKRIANISM  AND  KDUCATION. 
liY  Kkv.  D.  S.  SciiAiK,  D.D. 

Christianity  is  the  sworn  friend  of  education.  Its  aim  is  to  develop  the 
entire  man.  All  his  faculties  are  noble  and  ileserve  to  be  trained  unto  per- 
fection. The  intellect,  as  well  as  the  moral  powers,  it  is  the  function  of 
religion  to  cultivate.  Life  eternal  is  this,  to  hiimn  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  hath  sent. 

It  was  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  that  plans  for  poj)ular 
education  got  their  mighty  impulse.  The  I'rotestant  Reformation  was  des- 
tined to  have  the  most  ])()werful  inlluence  in  developing  and  fostering 
universal  education.  I'",ach  man  had  a  right  to  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  siiould  he  put  in  a  position  to  search  out  its  truths  for  himself  that  he 
migiit  be  able  to  give  a  reasonable  statement  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 

I'resbvterianism,  sharing  the  aims  of  the  universal  Christian  Church,  in 
common  with  the  other  Protestant  systems,  foresees  the  movement  for  a 
sound  and  liberal  ministerial  training  and  popular  education. 

The  adaptation  of  Presbyterianism  to  foster  education  is  shown  in  the 
emphasis  it  lavs  upon  tlie  sermon.  In  its  public  worship,  the  exposition  of 
the  Word  has  been  the  inosfconspicuous  element.  The  minister  is  chiefly  a 
preacher  and  teacher.  The  sermon  is  not  principally  an  exhortation,  but  an 
instructive  discourse,  designed  to  present  to  the  mind  the  teachings  of  Script- 
ure and  to  train  the  min<l  to  grasp  them  and  meditate  upon  them.  The 
worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  does  not  make  appeal  to  the  lesthetic 
tastes  or  to  the  emotional  nature  to  the  extent  the  worship  of  some  other 
churches  does.     Its  appeal  is  primarily  to  the  intellect  and  the  conscience. 
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AL;;iin,  tliis  olfuiciil  of  adaptaliim  appears  in  its  (loclnna!  system.  I'cr- 
liaps  mure  fuilv  than  in  anv  other  t)raneii  "f  the  Ciiristian  (Jiiureh  lias  tloc- 
trinal  preaching,  so-called,  lieen  characteristic  of  the  Calvinistic  pulpit. 
Dailv  conduct  and  the  details  of  ])rivate  devotion  lia\e  been  largely  left  to 
the  sanctified  judgmjnt  of  each  individual  acting  out  from  broad  doctrinal 
principles.  'I'lie  catechisms  and  creeds  in  which  the  Presbyterian  ('hurch 
has  laitl  down  its  doctrines  were  intended  to  be  studied  by  the  people  at 
large. 

I'resbyterianisin  is  als^  adapteil  to  promote  eilueation  by  the  stress  it 
lays  upon  the  activity  of  the  laily  in  the  administration  of  the  church.  The 
principles  it  linds  laid  down  or  implied  in  the  Xew 'Testament  devolve  upon 
the  layman  an  equal  share  with  the  mniister  in  the  legislation  and  disci|)line 
of  the  church.  The  congregation,  through  its  rei)resentatives  in  the  session, 
the  l'resi)vterv  or  classes,  the  Svnod  and  the  (ieneral  Asseml)l\',  can,  jointly 
with  the  clergy,  enact  and  execute  all  law  and  determine  all  doctrines. 

Then,  again,  the  I'resbyterian  (lunch  has  always  emphasized  a  jter- 
sonal  aciiuaintance  with  the  .Scriptures.  In  the  iiible  itself  is  the  authority 
of  the  liible  lodged.  Xot  the  clergy,  nor  vet  the  coints  of  the  church,  are 
ultimate  tribunals.  'l"he  sanctified  intellect  of  each  individual  is  the  final 
judge.  Kach  must  inter|)ret  for  himself,  and  is  under  divine  obligation  to 
do  so.  .\s  the  -Scriptures  are  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  it  i.s 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  |)ut  them  into  the  hands  of  every  man,  and  to  see 
to  it  tha.  he  is  adequately  hel|>ed  to  an  intelligent  and  col  rect  understand- 
ing of  their  truths.  The  Scriptures  are  themselves  a  ''divine  library,"  and 
an  intelligent   ac(|uaintance   with  their  histo 


)oetry,  biography  and  geog- 


raphy, and  their  teachings  c(jncerning  (iod's  nature  and  man's  redemption,  is 
itself  a  liberal  education.  In  much  careful  and  constant  study  of  (iod's 
Word  the  I'resbyterian  system  calls  all 
(;od. 


Iut\ 


men  as  tlieir  duty  in  the  sigh 


It  of 


I'.rielb 


as  to  the  history  1 


if  ediicati<in  in  .America,  under  the  I'resbyterian 
system,  Princeton  (College,  chartered  under  the  name  of  the  ('ollege  of  New- 
Jersey  in  1746,  is  the  oldest  of  i'resbyterian  schools  still  extant.  It  has 
enjoyed  the  presidency  and  instuiction  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
of  the  land,  from  Jonathan  I'ldwards,  .Samuel  l>avies  and  John  W'itherspoon 
down  to  Archibald  Alexander,  the   Hodges  and    I)r  James  Mc( 'osli,  not  to 


speak  of  anv  at  present  in  ofrice.      It 


robablv  true   that  this  wa.-i  the  most 


important  enterprise  in  which  the  I'resbyterian  C'hureh  had  engage<l  up  to 
that  lime.  The  liist  theological  seminary  in  the  'ountrv  was  founded  in 
I1S04  in  New  \'ork  City  by  the   Associate   Reformed  ('hurch.-     The  oldest  of 


Unerican  existing  seminaries, 


And. 


foundeil  in  1S07,  was  followed  bv  tli 


Dutch  Kefornied  Seminary,  at  Rutgers,  i!Sio, 


Princeton  in  1S12.     P 


Auburn,  Union,  McCormick,  Xeiiia,  .\lleghenv,  ('olumbia,    Hampden   and 


Sidney,   Lancaster,   .Xashvilh 


d   other  seminaries,   representing  lifterenl 


types  of  the  Rcformeil  faith,  have  since  been  establishec 
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'I'lic  I'resbyterian  cluirches  have  souglit  hy  oixiiiii/eil  riLfciicics  to  pro- 
mote tlie  cause  of  education.  'I'lirougli  lier  board  of  education  (founded  in 
1819)  the  Northern  Fresln'terian  Church  aids  students  pre[)aring  for  the 
ministry.  Her  I'oard  of  Freedmen,  in  a(hlition  to  its  otiier  work,  plants 
schools  ami^ng  the  coh)re(l  people  of  the  South.  Her  ISoanI  of  I'ublication 
sells  and  distributes  a  carefullv  selected  literature.  Her  IJoard  of  Home 
Mission,  in  addition  to  its  other  work,  maintains  .schools  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, among  the  Mormons  and  in  .Maska.  The  ISoard  of  Foreign  Missions 
a<lds  to  the  direct  |)reaching  of  the  tlospel  the  nuble  work  of  providing 
schools  and  a  liberal  education  in  pagan  land.s. 

I'KHSliVTKKIAN  KliUNlON. 
Hy  Pe<in(;ii'.\i.  Gkokck    Monro  (iKant. 

At  this  Congress  every  church  is  called  upon  to  review  its  historv,  to 
state  its  distinctive  |)rinciples  an<l  to  ask  whether  it  ha.^  sunicient  vitalitv  to 
adapt  these  to  changed  conditions  of  time,  countrv  and  societv  ;  in  a  word, 
whether  it  has  a  moral  right  to  continue  as  a  se|);uate  org;uii/;ition,  antl  if 
it  has,  why  it  does  not  ])resent  an  unbroken  front  and  give  a  united  testi- 
mony to  an  assembled  world.  The  piincipics  of  a  church  constitute  the 
law  of  its  being.  They  may  be  obscured  for  a  time,  biit  if  the  principles  be 
true  they  will  reassert  ihem.selves.  They  are  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
reunion  can  be  effected.  The  cluirch  must  be  broad  einiugh  in  include  all 
who  are  faithful  to  its  basic  principles,  and  strong  enough  to  put  u|)  with 
varieties  of  o|)iiiion  not  niconsislent  with  its  life. 

(ioing  back,  then,  tu  the  keform.itioii  to  discover  the  principles  of  I'res- 
byterianism,  we  find  that,  first,    the    reformers   were   men  of   faith,  and    the 

led 


tioil  had  revea 


essence  of  their  faith  was  the  (lospel.     They  believed  that  (J 

himself  to  Israel  as  a  (ind  of  redeeming  love,  bv  wa\s.  nuilind.-,  and   means 


suited  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  world,  ami  that  this  revelalion  cul- 
minated in  ("hrist  and  Ins  (iospel.  .\s  the  revelation  was  recorded  in  Holv 
.Scriptures  thev  counted  the.->e  bcvoiul  all  price,  and  thev  studied  lliom  under 
all  the  lights  of  their  time  with  all  the  fearlessness  of   men   of  science   who 


lay  <loul>t  their  own  powers  but  never 


it  the  truth  of  (i 


The  titst 


I)rinciple,   then,   of   the    I'lesby  lerian   Church,   is   llial    the   chuiili    must    be 


evangelical,  a 


ind  t 


le  good  news  which    it    |)reaches   inusi    be    that    which    is 


contained  in  the  Word  of  (iod. 


Second,  the  reformers  were  cluiichinen. 


ndividual  religious  sentiment  exjiressed  the  « liolf   religious   nature  of   men 


Th: 


H'V  did  not  believe  that   th 
.f 


and  that  the  term  "visible  church"  was  ernuieou^ 


I'hev  believed  that  tl 


Lord  fou.ided  a  society  or  chinch,  gave   to  it  himself  as  Supreme   Lawgiver 
an<l  Head,  gave  an  iniliatorv  right  and  an  outw;u-d  boiul  of  union,  a  delinite 


j)ortion  of  time  for  public  worship  and  special  .service,  along  with  injunc- 
tions, aims,  promises  and  penalties  that  a  society  reipiires  f<u'  its  guidance 
and  which  are  now  scri|jturallv  lixed  for  all  time, 
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'I'liinl,  tlic  icfiinncis  liuliovi'il  in  |)iil)li(.l\-  confessing  their  crccii,  or  scl- 
ting  it  forth  in  fornuii  slatcnicnls  from  time  to  tiiiic.  'I'hese  confessions  were 
lestinioiiius,  not  tests.  A  f;i!th  in  tiic  (Jospcl  made  tiioni  coniiiaratively 
indilfcrcnt  to  forniiilas.  Wii.it  was  originally  a  testimony  iia.s  since  Ijcen 
nuule  a  test.  It  is  the  greatest  error  anil  niisf(jrtune  that  the  flower  of  the 
soul  of  one  generation  has  been  eonverteil  by  a  strange  alchemy  into  an 
iron  bond  for  future  generation.s. 

I'ourth,  the  reformers  asserted  the  democratic  principle  and  embodied 
it  in  representative  legislatures  and  courts  to  express  the  will  and  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  church.  'I'hey  tliscovered  the  in<lividual,  and  gave  him  his 
rightful  |)lace  in  the  chinch  and  in  societv.  'I'hev  taught  that  man  as  man 
entered  into  union  with  liod  by  a  spiritual  act,  and  that  everv  man  who  did 
so  was  a  king,  a  priest,  and  a  prophet.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  how  far 
we  have  de|)arted  in  practice  from  this  principle.  We  have  made  our 
church  government  aristocratic.  The  laity  are  wholly  unrepresented  in  our 
church  courts,  exce|)t  in  as  far  as  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  members  are 
laymen,  because  we  have  abolished  the  mediaeval  distinction  of  clergy  and 
laity. 

I  have  sketched  the  principles  that  must  be  accejUed  as  the  basis  of 
any  future  union  :  the  evangelical  principle,  the  church  j)rinciple,  the 
national  and  confessional  |)rinciple,  and  the  ilemocralic  principle.  .\re  we 
now  prepared  to  act  upon  these  principles  franklv  anil  unreservedlv  ?  If 
so,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  circumstances  in  v.hich  we  meet  give  us  a  wider 
hori/.on  and  a  wider  outlook  than  Presbyterian  reunion,  though  that  might 
come  first. 

W'e  have  been  jiroud  of  our  Christianity  instead  of  allow  iiii;  it  to  crucify 
us.  So,  have  we  not  been  proud  of  our  rresbyterianism  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  purify  and  enlarge  our  vision  and  lit  us  for  service  and  sacrilice  in  our 
own  day  and  land,  along  the  lines  on  which  l.uther,  Calvin  and  Knox 
labored,  until  (iod  called  them  to  himself  ?  We  have  thus  made  I'resbvter- 
ianism  a  sect,  forgetting  that  Knox's  praver  wa,-.,  "  Lord,  give  me  Scotland 
or  1  die."  (iod  heard  and  answered  his  cry.  Should  not  your  prayer  be, 
"  Lord,  give  us  this  great  and  goodly  land,  as  dear  to  our  souls  as  Scotland 


to  Kr 


kemeinber,  that  we  shall   never  commend  the  church  to 


the  people,  unless  we  have  faith  in  the  living  head  of  the  church  ;  unless  we 
believe  with  Ignatius  that  where  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  with  Rol>ert  Hall.  "  he  that  is  good  enough  for  Christ  is  good  enough 
forme.''     .Mas,  our  churches  have  not  thought  so;  therefore,  our  Mstorv  is 


on    the  whole' a   melaiuholv  record 


he   ablest    expounder 


>f  tl 


Testament  that  I  heard  when  a  student  in  Scotland  was  Morrison,  the 
founder  of  the  Kyangelical  Union.  Him  the  United  I'resbylerian  Church 
cast  out.  The  holiest  man  I  ever  knew  was  John  McLeod  (/ampbell,  whose 
work  on  the  "  Atonement  "  is  the  most  valuable  c<intribulion  to  the  great 
bubject  that  the   nineteenth  century  has  produced.     Him  the  Cliurch  of 
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SLdllaiiil  ca>t  (Jilt.  I'lic  iiio.sl  lirillianl  sdiolar  I  ever  met,  the  man  who 
CDiilil  have  done  tlie  eluircli  ijreater  service  than  any  other  l'!ni;lish  writer  in 
the  held  of  iiistorical  criticism,  where  ser\  ice  i>  most  needed,  was  Kohertson 
Smith.  Ilim  the  Free  Church  of  Scothind  cast  out  from  his  cliair.  Of 
course,  these  cliurches  are  aslianied  of  liiemselves  now,  i)ul  think  of  wliat 
Mi^-v  lost,  tliink  of  what  Christ  lost  liv  their  sin,  and  if,  wiiere  sucii  vast 
interests  .ire  concerned,  we  may  think  of  individuals,  think  of  llie  unspeak- 
able crucilixion  of  soul  that  was  inllicted  on  the  victims.  It  would  ill 
liecome   me  to  sui;!,'est  that   voii  do  not  do  these  thinLfs  better  in  the  tinted 


Mali 


Vet, 


itliout 


advertini,'  to  recent  cases  where  the   ashes 


.f 


contro- 


^XM>     arc  not,  I  niav  b- 


I  f.) 


lU,  that  the  church   which  cut  off 


n 


iuees  with  the  res 
■'    '  irive  us  '111.  I' 
in  I  M.      iher 


le  pardoiieil  lor  savin 

ic  the  I'resbvterv  of  New  ISrunswick  and  subscc|uentl\  those  who 

ifieat   Cumberland    I'resbvterian   Church,  and   which  cutoff  at 

ike   four  svnods   without  a  trial,  need  not   hesitate  to   fall  on  its 

we  have  sinneil."   Fathers  and  Urelhren, 


lis  ami  cr\'. 


t  of 
.'race  to  repent  ;  and  strength  from  this  time  forth   to  t,'o 


(J()-\c;rl:s.s  of  ■niE  c:umhkri.an'I)  im<I':shy- 
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■I 


Ihe    Kev.    l>avid  M.  liar 


D.I).,  of  St.  I 


oiiis,    |)reseiited  a  paper  on 


The    l)octrines  and    ( ieiiius  of  the   Cumbeiland    l'resb\leriaii  Church 


lU 


said 


'  Cuinbcrlan 


I  I'resbvterian>  diller  Iroin   other  orthodo.x  churches  on 
to  s.dvalioii.    We  dilfer  from  other  I'resbv- 


no  doctrines  absolutelv  esseiili:i 

terian  churclies'  standards  a-^  to  the  extent  ol  the  aloiKincnl. 


Til 


e  provisions 


if  salvation  are  coexleiisi\e  uilh  the  ruin  of  the  fall  ;  the  s.ilvation  of  Cllri^l 


is  limited  to  belie 
an   elect    mmibei. 


e  a|)plicatioii 


it    the  atoliemeiil  is  not    limited  t( 


lis 


benelits    a'e    appropriate 


liv   an   nil 


lividi 


act   of 


lailh. 


II 


none   but   ret,'eiierated    souls  can  exercise    iaith,  s;ilvation  is  con- 


<litioiied,  not  upon  belief  in  Jesiis,  but  upon  some  arbitrary  decree.    If  a  man 
must  be  regenerated    before   he   ca 


n    iM'Ueve,  he  is  saved 


before   com|)lvini,' 

with  the  sole  condition  of  saUatioii.  ( ioiTs  decrees  depend  on  his  foie- 
knowleili'e.  We  cut  loose  from  all  doctrines  of  falalitv  so  dishonorint;  to 
Cod,  so  paraly/inu  to  man.  Man  is  a  free  moral  ai,'eiit.  moral  because  free. 
.\ccoiiiilabilit V   is   conditioneil    upon    freedom,  a   freedom  aiisini,'  from    the 


r  believeth  //<//// 
moral  power>  of 


nature  of  will  and  the  provisions  11/  the  (iospel.     Whosoev 

everlastini;  life  ;    hence  our  iloclriiie  of   perseverance.      .Ml 

the  universe  are  at  man's  disposal.     Perseverance  depends  on  the  nature  of 

the  covenant   of  i^race.      The  renewed  will,  divine   providence  and   divine 


promise  cooperate  to  secure  eternal  life  ti 


Cod's  pledije,  not  predes 


tiiiatioii,  conslitiites   man's  ground  <if   eveilastiim  securitv. 


Kternal   life 


(iod'.s  gift,  based,  not  upon  arbitrarv  decree,  luit  upon  a  condition.    Idecti 
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is  based  on  Uinl-s'foreknowledife,  111)011  man's  faith  and  j,'i)od  works.  Klse 
were  salvation  a  mechanical  operation  in  which  man  mav  cooperate  or  not. 
To  select  a  certain  nunihcr  to  enjoy  its  l)lessint,'s,  and  to  condemn  another 
number,  that  can  be  neither  increa.sed  or  diminished,  is  arbitrary  anil  merci- 
less. 1  speak  now  of  the  jjeniiis  of  Cmnberland  I'robyterianism.  It  is 
I'resbyterian  more  by  its  form  of  s'ovcrnment  than  its  doctrinal  tenets.  It 
differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  I'reshyterianism  in  Scotland  or  Amer- 
ica, yet  has  marked  |>eculiaritics.  It  is  American,  demtwratic,  tolerant.  It 
grants  large  liberty  to  ministers  and  theological  teachers.  They  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  branded  as  heretics  if  they  entertain  their  own  views  on 
anv  important  doctrine.  We  have  never  had  a  heresy  trial  of  more  than 
local  interest.  In  eighty  years  of  existence  we  have  n<;ver  been  threatened 
with  doctrinal  schism,  .\gain,  this  church  is  note<l  for  cohesiveness.  It  has 
stood  calamity  after  calamity  without  loss  nf  identity.  It  withstood  civil 
war  without  being  rent  asunder.  No  sodner  w;<.i  it  ended  tiian  Cumberland 
I'resbvterians  fro«n  botir  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  held  fraternal 
intercourse.  Another  characteristic  is  loyalty  to  humanity.  The  s|)irit  of 
brotherhood  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  caste.  Out  of  ,^,ooo  churches  not 
one  rents  pews.  We  are  a  mis.'jiouary  church.  While  we  do  not  give  as 
largely  as  older  churches,  we  are  inour  building  period,  erecting  churches, 
endowing  colleges  and  scltools,  and  supporting  the  destitute.  Our  ministers 
have  ])lanted  thiMisaml.i  of  cluuclie.t  without  aid  from  any  board,  or  siip|)ort. 
Thousands  have;  while  establishing  churches  among  the  poor,  workeil  with 
their  own  hanils.  In  Chicago  are  men  preacliing  at  tlieir  own  charges. 
Horn  in  the  revival  of  iSoo  our  ciiiuch  believes  in  such  methods,  and  the 
congregation  that  does  not  enjoy  perioilic  revivals  is  not  prosperous.  ( )iir 
growth  has  come  almost  exclusively  from  such  ingatherings.  Finally,  Cum- 
berland l'resl)vterianism  is  liberal." 

Rev.  C.  II.   Hell,  D.I).,  of  St.   Louis,  spoke  on    "  The  Mission  of   the 
Cumberland    I'resbyterian  Church." 

This  church  has  from  its  birth  stood  for  an  evangelizing  Christianity.  Of  the 
three  causes  which  in  1810  resulted  in  separate  church -action  by  the  revival 
party  not  the  least  was  the  lack  of  evangelicalspirit.  Other  I'resbvteiiaii:; 
are  to  daV'as  evangelical  as  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  but  those  who  then 
constituted  the  new  church  were  distinctly  evangelical  in  doctrine,  spirit  and 
method.  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  met  a  felt  want  in  that  they  have 
fultilled  their  mission  in  presenting  to  (.Christians  partial  to  the  I'resbyterian 
form  of  govcrilment  a  lionie  in  which  creed,  Icachings  and  polity  are  in  full 
accord.  It  wa.s  our  mission  to  modify  I'resbyterian  doctrinal  teachings,  hav- 
ing been  the  first  ti)  revi.se  the  standards  and  to  free  them  from  objectionable 
statements.  It  will  in  future.be  0arji,ussion  to  expound  and  enforce  inspired 
truth  qfewhich  the  revised  confessioft  is  the  truest  symbol.  To  take  real  and 
active  part  in  preaching  and.tieacliing,  in  !)earing  testimony  throughout  the 
home-land  and  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  is  our  supreme,  and  should 
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l)c  our  all-alisorbinv'.  mission.  I'or  tiiis  oiilv,  docs  any  iliiiuii  or,L;uni/ati<in 
worthily  exist.  No  as^o^■iilt;on  a>siiniinL;  to  i)C'  a  cliiircli  lan  maintain  tla* 
riglit  to' l)c  rcL(>i,'iii/i'(l  lis  siicii  unless  it  employ  its  forLcs  in  cxlcnilinK  tlic 
Rcdeeniff's  kingdom.  Ilfntf  it  is  our  mission  to  sound  out  tlK'(;c}s|)cl  in  all 
lands.  I''or  tliis  \vc  liave  tlio  licaven-xivcn  riitlit  to  exist,  siiariny  tlio  toils  and 
enjovini;  the  blesse.lness  of  serviee  with  all  Christians  workers. 

Rev.  v..  I).  I'earson,  I). I).,  of  .Manshall,  Missouri,  s|)oke  on  "The  His- 
tory and  t'on<lition  of  t  innherland  I'reshvterian  Seliool." 

Mdueational  agencies  comprise  the  pulpit,  the  scIkuiI,  the  |)ressanii  know- 
ledge. ( )ur  church  being  of  lunnble  origin  and  not  possessing  wealth  had  a 
.severe  struggle  to  reach  her  ])resent  educational  .Ulainment.'.  Anuing  the  first 
efforts  to  supply  the  demand  lor  preaching  was  the  location  of  a  college  at 
I'rinceton,  Kentucky.  In  after  years  we  educated  ourown  sons  and  daughters. 
\\'ehave(,'uml)erlan<l  I'niversity  at  l-ehanoiu'lenn.;  I'rinitv  I'niversitx-  at  'I'ex- 
arkana,  Texas;  Lincoln  I'niversity  at  Lincoln,  Ills.;  W  iviieshurg  Cidlege  at 
Wiiyneshmg,  Teiin.;  .Missouri  X'alley  College  at  .Marshall,  .Mo.;  and  a  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Lebanon,  'lenn.  .Ml  are  supplied  with  thoroughly  ipiali- 
fifd  professors.  We  have  many  schools  and  seminaries  doing  commendable 
work  but  unendowed.  .Nearly  all  our  young  ministers  attend  our  theological 
seminary.  1  am  unable  to  state  the  aggregate  endowments  or  the  number  of 
pupils.  Never  have  oiu'  educational  interests  been  so  healthy,  and  schools 
and  colleges  are  ample  for  i)resenl  necessities.  Cotn|)aring  our  numerical 
strength  and  educational  facilities  with  those  of  sister  denominations,  we  do 
not  fall  behind  them  in  educational  work.  Present  attainments  betoken  future 
advance  far  surpa.ssing  that  of  the  past.  (Jur  motto  is,  and  will  be  :  ( )nwanl 
and  upward. 


THE   CONGRESS   OF   THE    REFORMED    EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH. 

Tllli   IIIS'IORIC   I'OSirioN  OK    rilH  RKIORMKl)   Kl'LSCt  )I'.\L 

CIILRCII. 

1!y  TiiK  Rt.  Ri;v.  Cii.\ki,i-.s   IIdwaki)   Ciiimv,  J>.1).,  I'-isiioi' 
o[-  WW-.  SvNoii  di'  CiiicAia). 

The  Reformeil  Lpisco|>al  Church  is  simply  a  return  to  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  Kefornu'rs  who  hiunded  the  Church  of  I'inuland,  and  a 
completion  of  the  work  which  thev  sought  to  accomplish,  but  whii  h  was 
checked  bv  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  policy  of  I'.li/abclh  and  her  suc- 
cessors. 

77 1'  anises. — Tile  iMost  di.^tinctive  feature  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  and 
the  Protestant  Kpisco|)al  C  i:Mrch,  is  a  precomposed  form  of  public  worsliip. 
Such  a  Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  obligatory  upon  all  congregations,  becomes 
a  most  efficient  educator  either  for  truth  or  error,  according  as  it  is  script- 


i 
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ural  or  un.scriptural.  'I'he  iiil-ii  wIki  fouiuled  the  Cliurcli  of  England  liad 
been  educated  in  the  Cliurcli  of  Konie,  and  only  gradually  came  into  the 
light.  The  lirst  prayer  hiiok,  known  as  the  First  J'rayer  Hook  of  King 
lulward  VI.,  contained  many  errors.  Ih.it  liturgy  taught  that  the  .Supper 
was  a  renewal  of  the  sacrilice  of  Christ,  the  comnmnion  table  an  "  altar," 
and  the  officiating  minister  a  sacrificing  "  priest."  Within  three  years  from 
the  publication  of  the  lirst  prayer  book,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  led 
Cranmer  and  his  associates  to  the  preparation  of  another  (A. 1).  IS5.?)'  '' 
expunged  the  doctrine  that  the  "  real  |)resence  "  was  a  presence  /«  //if  brt-iid 
niu/ ill  the  wiiic.  It  distinctly  taught  that  kneeling  implied  no  worship  or 
adoration  of  the  elements.  It  also  forbade  auricular  confession.  After  the 
brief  reaction  under  Mary,  the  counselors  of  Elizabeth  sought  to  recon- 
cile her  popish  subjects  by  changes  in  the  I'rayer  Hook.  In  the  same  liturgy 
were  the  germs  of  two  radically  different  systems.  The  work  of  the  Reform- 
ers was  weakened  and  changed  by  the  introduction  of  ductrincs  and  prac- 
tices based  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  the  United  States,  long  before  the  birth  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Low  Church  party  felt  that  the  only  wav  to  preserve  I'rotes- 
l.intism  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  to  eliminate  the  Romish  teachings 
from  the  I-iturgy.  I'etitions  for  such  revision  met  with  no  lavor  from  the 
majority.  Those  who  advocated  revision  were  treatetl  as  disloyal.  The 
desire  of  the  Evangelical  party  for  revision  in  the  interests  of  Bible  truth 
overshadowed  all  other  causes. 

liiimediiite  oitasioii  o/or'^niiiza/ioii. — Hoth  systems  grew  apace.  Out  of 
Roman  doctrines  developed  ritualism.  Hut  on  the  other  side  was  growth 
also.  The  younger  Evangelicals  formed  a  society  for  thorough  study 
of  the  Enulish  Reformation,  and  of  the  evolution  of  the  Liturgy.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  was  to  turn  their  minds  from  the  outward 
phenomena  of  mere  ritualism  to  its  causes.  Those  causes  lay  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  I'rayer  Hook.  It  became  perfectly  evident  that 
nothing  short  of  a  Protestant  revision  of  the  I'rayer  Hook  could  save 
the  church  from  its  steady  drift  toward  Romanism.  To  such  revision 
the  Evangelical  element  had  just  claim  in  that  the  second  I'raver  Hook  of 
lulward  VL  was  free  from  these  false  teachings.  That  liturgy,  rather  than 
the  later  product  of  the  effort  to  conciliate  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  should 
be  the  standard  of  a  church  which  the  Reformers  founded.  Hy  private 
efforts  and  by  great  public  meetings  thev  pushed  the  cause  of  revision.  Nat- 
urally the  breach  grew  wider,  until  it  became  clear  that  only  by  a  separation 
could  revision  be  accomplished.  Why,  if  this  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
a  separate  organization  in  order  to  secure  once  more  the  liturgy  of  Reforma- 
tion days  was  so  entertained,  did  it  take  practical  form  only  in  December, 
1873  ?  These  advocates  of  revision  knew  that  what  was  needed  was  a 
thoroughly  Episcopal  Church.  While  rejecting  as  unscriptural  the  notion 
of  apostolic  succession  in  the  bishops,  they  held  to  historic  succession  in  the 
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cpiscnpalc,  'I'licy  li'Uaiilfil  il  :is  :iii  OMiili.il  li-.iUin'  iidI  of  all  Chiistian 
cliiiioliL's,  l)Ul  of  a  truly  l';|)isi:.)|>.il  iliincli,  tliil  a  lii>lii)|>  .sli'Uiltl  |»i'r|>i'tualc 
his  ndicf,  and  tiuil  the  episcopate  should  1k'  i:oiiliiiiii-(l  \>\-  the  eoiiserralioii 
of  each  bishop  l)y  one  who  had  similarly  received  his  aullioritv.  Thus,  such 
a  church  must  "claim  an  unhrokeii  historical  connection  throuis'h  the  Church 
of  I'iuKland  with  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  earliest  Christian  era."  To 
the  argument  that  the  custom  is  for  three  hishops  to  act  in  the  consecration 
to  the  episcopate,  and  that  consecration  Uv  only  one  was  invalid,  the  reply 
is  ((verwhelniiug.  'I'he  (!hurch  of  F.iiKland  and  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal 
Church  have  recoijni/ed  the  full  validity  of  the  episcopate  of  the  "Old  Cath- 
olic Church  "  of  (iermany,  whose  first  bishop  had  but  one  consecrator.  Iliyh 
churchmen,  includinj<  Dr.  Chapin,  the  learned  author  of  a  stand.ird  work  on 
"The  Primitive  Church,"  Hishop  .\rtluir  (!leveland  Co\e,  Canon  l.iddon, 
and  even  Dr.  I'usey,  have  put  tiiemselves  on  record  thai  consecration  li\  one 
bishop  is  valid.  In  November,  1X7?,  the  Kf.  Kev.  tieorne  David  Ciinnnins, 
D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  appeared  as  the  leader.  I''iriulv  con- 
vinced that  revision  of  the  Prayer  Hook  would  alone  save  the  I'lpiscopal 
Church  from  Komish  error,  and  that  such  revision  could  never  he  secured 
without  separation,  he  called  a  meetini<  of  his  brethren,  clerical  and  lav,  not 
to  tear  down,  but  to  build  up.  lie  would  lead  to  restore  the  foundations  of 
the  church  and  liturgy  of  the  Kdwardean  reformers.  Timiditv  resliained 
the  vast  majority  of  the  old  Low  (!hurcli  party  from  participation.  A  mere 
handful,  without  one  ornaiii/ed  parisli  in  existence,  without  any  ple(li,'es  of 
means  for  sustaining  the  effort,  and  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition,  not  onlv 
from  natural  adversaries  but  from  former  associates  in  the  Low  Church 
party,  brought  into  being  "The  Reformed  l';pisco|)al  Church."  'I'hcv  rec- 
ommended temporary  use  of  "the  I'rayer  Hook  of  17S5,"  a  liturgy  largely 
prepared  liy  Bishop  White,  and  on  the  basis  of  which  he  was  given  conse- 
cration to  the  episcopate  by  the  Church  of  Hngland.  This  was  replaced 
within  two  years  by  a  careful  revision  of  the  standard  Prayer  Book,  in  which 
r)nlv  such  alterations  were  made  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  lidelitv  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  restore  the  work  of  the  English  Reformers. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  trace  the  later  progress  of  this 
truly  Prolestiuit  /•'./'isco/'a/  Cliiirch.  But  through  disasters,  and  in  s])ile  of 
opposition,  it  has  grown.  lis  parishes  are  found  from  the  .\tlanlic  to  the 
Pacific.  It  has  established  itself  in  (ireat  Britain.  Its  growth,  gauged  by 
historical  tests,  has  been  singularly  rapid.  Kven  the  great  Weslevan  church 
did  not  show  such  progress  in  its  first  twenty  years. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  D.D.,  Presiding  Bishop,  s|>oke  on  "The 
Outlook  and  Field. 

Oar  creed  is  not  a  cast-iron  frame,  but  like  iliat  skin  which  contains 
but  does  not  compress  the  body.  It  can  state  every  article  in  the  very  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  antl  thus  it  rests  upon  the  jjure  teaching  of  (lod.  It  has 
brought  into  one  sphere  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  experience,  and  the 
infallible  Word. 
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"  ICvi'iv  iiiiiii  when  lie  |)iiiy>  i>  a  Calvinisl.  ainl  wluii  \w  |in'ntlu'>,  an 
Arnihiiaii."  TImn  « luiiilrl'iim,'^  llic  ('alviiii>i  an  I  Aiiiiiiiian  >iili-  liy  .side. 
It  lii'liily  liolils  with  IIk'  Jew  llic  iiiiliiiikiii  iiiiilsuf  Ond,  \miIi  IIk'  I'liilai- 
iaii  tli('  (iiH'Mcss  iif  till'  |)i\iii('  Ili'iiiL;  ami  llir  1  niiiiilctc  liaiii.iiiilv  of  ( 'lirisi, 
willi  llii:  .SwimK'hImii  1,'iaii  llic  Sii|iiciiic  |ti'il\(ii  liiiii  wlm  wa^  (Jnd  nianifc:! 
ill  the  lli'sh,  aiirl  with  \\\v  I'liinilivf  (hiinh  liic  lhrc(ii(.'>>  in  niw  of  I'Mthcr, 
.Si III  and  I  Inlv  <  diii.>.l. 

It  has  caiofiilly  |iiiividcd  Ih.it  it  shall  nut  li:i\i'  hii'iarchs  l.i  Imil  il 
over  (jod's  hcritrtiff.  The  K(-'i)cral  i'iiiiiu:il,  tlii-  civatiun  <>t  the  tliTyv  and 
laitv,  has  tilt' siipirna' anthill  it  V  in  tin-  ralillcatitm  uf  iIil'  i-loction,  anil  in  llii' 
ciiiisi'i'iatiiiii  III  its  liishiips,  and  liu'si'  liishups  are  siniplv  lirsl  aninni,'  their 
e(|iials,  the  presliyteis.  Almve  liishiips,  that  general  euiiiuil  rises  as  the 
representative  iif  the  entire  eiiinniniiinn,  lielnre  whose  let,'islatiiin  and 
deeisiiiiis  all  iniisl  Imw.  Wmnaii  lirinns  lur  iiniiisel  and  vole  to  the  p.irisli 
nieeliiiL(,  'I'liis  chureli  is  llexilile  in  pulity.  It  is  eiiileavnrini,'  tu  a.lapt  its 
niethdds  til  eai  h  nnlnliiint,'  peiiml  nl  time,  it  will  saeiiliee  neither  meas- 
ures nor  men  to  tiie  unyieldmj,'  riyor  id  an  eeelesiastieal  system.  I)enyiiit,' 
that  any  spechil  f(  rm  of  'jliurcli  government  is  an  alisolutely  lilvine  appnint- 
nient,  and  yet  jiistlv  pri/inu  its  histurit  episcopate,  it  will  lie  pliant  in  every 
form  of  its  outward  eeoiioniv  tiiat  liv  all  ineans  it  may  save  some.  Tin; 
vital  truth  for  wiiieh  the  ('ongregationalist  eoiileiids  -tlie\irtual  iiulepend 
eiice  of  the  local  eiiiireh  -is  secured  liv  tiie  system  which  this  church  ha 
adopted.  Ail  communicants  and  stated  coiitrihutors  of  lawful  aue,  lia\e 
their  voice  in  the  election  of  tlfe  iitlicers  of  the  local  church,  and  all  such 
comiiiunicants  a  voice  in  the  election  of  representatives  in  ,i,'eneral  council, 
individualism  has  lieeli  fully  lecoijni/ed,  but  so  has  oruanization.  These 
^rand  elements  in  proi,'ress  are  nowhere  .^o  completely  manifest  in  a  ehuicli 
orttani/ation  as  in  tlie  Keformed  lOpiscopal  Cliiirch.  i'hus by  environment, 
doctrines,  polity,  broad  C'hristian  fraternity,  this  church,  tlie  last  bo'iiand 
so  liest  born,  is  lueparetl  to  meet  tlie  ])n)l)lenis  which  confront  society,  and 
to  help  brini,'  about  |)ractical  unity  of  the  various  branches  of  tlie  t'iuirch. 
It  is  also  preeminently  titled  to  brini,'  the  oullyini,'  masses  in  iivint;  touch 
and  symi)atiiy  with  the  church.  Its  leadint,'  ministers  and  laymen  are 
i<lenlilie(i  witii  all  movements  which  look  to  social  advaiicemeiil,  and  thus 
to  tile  coinini;  of  the  Kiiii,'doiii  of  (Iml.  Willi  llieiii  the  (|uestion  is  how  to 
lift  men  thr()Uj,di  lovini,'  faith  in  the  i  )iviiie  ( 'lirisi  to  the  i;lorious  preroLjative 
of  the  sons  of  ( lod. 

The  Key.    iteniamiii    T.  N'oakes,  I). I).,  ol  (,'levelaiid,  <)liio,  presented  a 
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'I'liis  coiij^ress  opjiu'il  at  the  Mall  of  \VasliiiiKti>ii  dm  Si'iitiMiiltcr  2rst. 
I'iipi'is  wore  presunlcd  lioin  llii-  Kcv.  Win.  Kupi),  I ),!).,  nf  iV'iiii.,  Iiuiii  hew 
T.  (i.  Appiil,  l).l),,  iif  I'ciiii..  <iii  " 'I'lie  l'riii<ri"ss(if  Tlifulciity  in  the  Kcluinu'.l 
Cluircli  ill  the  U.  S.";  Iiv  Kcv.  J.  II.  I)alil).s.  D.I).,  of  IVnn.,  on  "  lliu  I'ro 
Kress  of  a  ('entiirv,  I7<)<  iSgv."  I'.v  Kev.  J.  A.  I'elers,  D.IL.  of  ()liio,  on 
"The  Literary  and  TlieoloKleal  Institutions  of  the  Kefornied  Chiireh  in  thi- 
ll. S.";  hy  Kev.  K.  K.  I'isehliaih.  I ).!).,  of  Md.,  oli  "Our  rrarti.al,  Itenevo- 
lent  <  iperalions  ;  "  and  l)y  otliurs. 

I>r.  Kupji  said,  anioni,'  other  thing's:  "The  Ueforined  Chiuih  is  an 
liistoriL-al  eliurc'ii.  She  has  a  true  historical  origin  and  life.  She  is  not  an 
ahsolute  creation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  hut  on  the  contrary  has  her  roots 
ill  the  past  hcio),'  and  life  of  the  church  miversal  Hence  also  she  has  ever 
lii'en  en(h)wed  with  a  true  historical  siu>e  and  feelini,'  that  does  not  will- 
in,i,'ly  hreak  with  the  past,  she  has  always  heen  conservative  and  cliurchlv, 
opposed  only  to  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  (iod.  She  has  always 
preserved  tlio  churchly  style  of  architecture  in  her  liouses  of  worship.  She 
has  always  reco,i,'ni/,e<l  the  altai  in  her  sanctuaries.  She  has  never  doubted 
the  propriety  of  organs,  of  ciuiich  liells,  m  if  iiyunisof  mo(lein  tonii>osition. 
She  has  jireserved  the  church  year  with  its  sacred  seasons  aii('  memories. 
.She  has  always  insisted  on  an  eilucated  ministry.  lUit  she  has  never  ceased 
to  practice  catechization  and  contirination  as  tiie  best  method  of  hringint' 
her  hajjli/ed  children  and  youni;  people  into  full  coinmunioii. 

Hut  tile  Kefornied  C'liiirch  is  also  profjressive.  She  looks  to  the  future 
as  well  as  to  the  j)ast.  Her  professor  of  theology  at  Mercersburg  aston- 
ished the  World  hy  teaciiing  a  theory  of  historical  deyelopment  long  before 
the  names  of  Darwin  and  S|)encer  were  heard  of.  History  means  |)rogress- 
ive  development  ;  and  this  implies  change.  In  the  progress  of  t!ie  future 
tiiere  will  be  some  day  an  .\iuerican  church.  Tn  tliat  process  of  unilica 
tioii,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  converting  the  world  now,  the  Kefornied 
Church,  whose  peculiarity  il  is  that  she  has  no  |)eculiarity,  will  have  a  work 
to  perform.  I  ler  Christological  theology,  |nitting  Christ  in  tiie  center  of 
her  faith,  will  especially  lit  her  for  the  work  of  mediation  and  reconciliation." 

Dr.  Appel's  paper  asked  the  (piestion  :  "  I  las  the  Kefornied  Church  in  the 
United  States  really  produced  an  independent  theology  ?  I  think  we  mav  sa\- 
it  has  in  its  general  spirit,  though  some  differences  iiave  been  developed  in 
the  different  theological  schools  of  the  church.  True,  there  is  no  one  system 
formulated  that  would  satisfy  in  all  its  details  ail  these  theological  sciiools 
Ihit  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  the  theological  agitations,  through  which 
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the  tliurcli  liiis  passed,  liavc  led  lo  a  type  of  theological  teaching  in  all  our 
theological  seminaries  which  is  distinctive.  Its  general  Ivpe  is,  <jf  course, 
reformed,  but  it  is  also  reformed  after  the  confession  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  i'alatinate  on  the  Rhine. 

Among  the  Reformed  churches  of  this  country  holding  the  Presbyterian 
polity  or  system,  our  reformed  theology  lays  mire  stress,  we  balieve,  than 
others,  upon  faithful  catechetical  instruction  as  a  means  of  preparing  the 
baptized  members  for  admission  to  full  communion  in  the  church.  The  sys- 
tem of  the  catechism  centers  in  the  believers'  personal  union  with  Christ, 
which  necessitates  the  view,  then,  that  the  person  of  Christ  is  central  in 
Christianity,  and  so  it  must  also  l>e  in  theology." 

Dr.  Peters  summed  up  the  facts  relative  to  the  literary  and  theological 
in.stitutions  in  the  following  paragraph :  "  The  whole  number  of  these  is 
nineteen.  In  five  of  these  institutions  instruction  in  theology  is  given;  four 
are  for  women  exclusively,  while  in  the  majority  of  the  others  the  principle 
of  co-education  has  been  adopted.  The  estimated  value  of  property,  in 
lands,  buildings,  and  scientific  apparatus  of  these  institutions  approximates 
an  aggregate  of  f,700,ooo.  The  approximate  estimate  of  permanent  pro- 
ductive funds  is  ^400,000.  The  number  of  teachers  of  theology  employed  is 
seventeen.  About  one  hundred  instructors  are  engaged  in  the  literary  insti- 
tutions; and  about  1,600  students  have  been  in  attendance  during  tlie  past 
year.  The  number  of  graduates  sent  out  from  the  two  oldest  literary  insti- 
tutions and  from  the  oldest  college  for  women  has  liccn  1,480.  The  several 
theological  seminaries  have  graduated  fully  1,000  students." 

A  summary  of  Dr.  Kschbach's  paper  is  as  follows  :  Home  missions  were 
begun  in  i8oo  in  a  limited  way,  and  developed  with  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. Besides  support  of  evangelistic  movements  and  weak  churches  in  the 
West,  missions  are  carried  on  in  behalf  of  immigrants  at  New  V'ork  harbor 
and  among  the  Hungarians.  Congregational  missionary  societies  and  the 
Women's  Society  have  been  formed.  The  whole  number  of  missions  on  tiie 
roll  of  the  Home  Hoard,  June  i,  189.?,  was  137;  the  amount  of  money 
expended  the  past  year  was  almost  540,000.  These  missions  comprehend 
140  congregations  and  q,2io  communicant  members. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  organized  in  1838.  The  work  is 
done  almost  entirely  at  Sendai  in  Japan.  Eight  adults  are  laboring  there. 
A  girls'  school,  a  college  for  men  and  boys,  a  theological  training  school, 
four  self-supporting  congregations,  twelve  organized  mission  churches, 
thirty-two  preaching  stations,  nine  nat've  ministers,  sixteen  unordained 
preachers,  three  colporteurs,  three  Bible  women,  and  1,842  communicant 
members  are  the  fruit  of  this  work.  The  mission  contributed  toward  self- 
support  last  year  5.^,046.70. 

Beneficiary  education  is  in  charge  of  a  Beneficiary  Board.  The  aid 
usually  partakes  uf  the  nature  of  a  loan,  which  the  recipient  is  expected  to 
rtpay. 
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A  liiiaid  iif  I'lililiialiiiii  was  uinaiii/fil  in  lS(|,  ifi(ii,'ani/ril  and  olali- 
lislieil  at  I'liilailc'Iplua  in  1804.  Tlie  KcfniniL-ii  I'lihii.sliini,'  (imipanv,  willi 
its  lica(l(iuarlc'rs  at  Dayton,  ().,  and  tlic  (Jfiium  l'id)lisliing  House,  localt-d 
at  Cleveland,  ( ).,  arc  two  otlier  puljiisliini;  estai>iishineiits  under  the  direction 
of  particular  synods.  Tiiese  houses  pulilisli  in  (Jernian  and  Kn,t,'lish  the 
hymn  books,  catechisms,  |>L'riodicals  and  other  documents  of  the  church. 

Sunday  schools  for  catechetical  in.struction  have  an  important  pla::e  in 
the  church  work,  lliout(h  i)ut  slowly  appreciated,  owing  to  the  prior  occupa- 
tion of  the  field  hy  the  parochial  school,  fn  1887  a  Sunday  School  Hoard 
wasortfanized.  In  i8()2,  1,563  organized  Sunday-schools,  containing  140,023 
scholars  were  re|)orted. 

Among  benevolent  enterprises  are  to  be  mentioned  the  Bethany  Orphans' 
I  lonie  at  Wommelsdorf,  I'a.,  where  450  children  iiave  been  cared  for;  tiie 
St.  I'aul's  ()r|)hans"  Home  at  Hutler,  I'a.,  where  65  children  are  now  acconi 
modated;  the  Orphans'  Home  at  l'"t.  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  the  number  of 
children  is  58;  the  \'oar  A.sylum  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  both  aged  and 
orphans;  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  .Ministers  and  their  Widows,  whose 
assets  are  S.?2,656.7q,  consisting  in  invested  funds  and  collections  from  the 
churches. 

The  paper  of  Rev.  J.  II.  Dabbs,  D.D.,  reviewed  the  history  of  a  century. 
.After  tracing  llie  history  of  affairs  in  the  mother  country,  he  eontinm-d, 
"  The  Svnixl  of  the  (ierniaii  Reformed  ('iiurcli,  as  constituted  in  Laucasler, 
I'a.,  An  the  JJth  of  .\prll,  171)3,  was  by  no  means  a  large  or  imposing  body. 
Tiurleen  miiiislcrs  were  present,  and  nine  others  are  recorded  as  absent. 
There  are  no  extant  statistics;  but  by  piecing  together  the  reports  of  earlier 
and  later  years,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  table  which  may  be  presumed  to 
be  approximately  correct.  In  these  early  reports  the  number  of  families  alone 
is  given;  but  we  may  safely  reckon  three  communicants  to  every  family. 
In  this  way  it  api)ears  that  tiie  churches  connected  with  Synod  numbered,  in 
1703,  about  ten  tiiousand  contirmed  members.  Of  the  period  from  1 703  to 
1825  it  may  be  doubted  wiiether  there  was  a  more  <lisc(miaging  one  in  our 
history,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  our  place  at  its  end  and  looking  backwani 
that  we  discern  real  progress.  A  theological  seminary  li.id  been  foiiinied 
The  number  of  ministers  had  increased  from  22  to  87,  besides  nine  pastors 
who  belonged  to  a  schismatic  synod.  The  statistics  of  I'le  mother  synod,  when 
made  up  from  various  sources,  seem  to  indicate  that  ti.  number  of  communi- 
cants was  23,201.  The  membership  of  the  church  had,  therefore,  more  than 
doubled,  and  however  it  may  be  explained,  this  gloomy  period  was  in  fact  a 
sea.son  of  actual  progress. 

"Shifting  tlie  scene  to  1S63,  the  concluding  year  of  the  second  period 
of  our  independent  existence,  we  beiiold  a  surprising  change.  There  had 
been  conflicts  indeed,  and  losses,  but  the  churcii  was  evidently  pervaded  by 
a  new  life.  The  centre,  if  not  the  source,  f)f  that  new  life  was  undoubteillv 
the  Theological  Seminary  at   Mcrcersburg.      It  was  there  that  Rauch  wrote 
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his  '  l'sycliul(ii,'v,"  N'cviii  |)iil>li.slu;il  his  "Mv.slit;il  I'lvsi'iicc,"  and  Scliaff 
bc'f^aii  Ills  SLMics  of  cIuiitIi  histories  whioli  ari'  known  and  admired  of  all 
men.  The  lilllo  town  of  MiMccisi)Uii,'  ^,'avc  its  name  to  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy and  liieoloi(v  whicli  was  hailed  hv  some  as  a  ijloiimis  lii(ht,  and  liy 
others  as  a  destructive  lieresv,  I  Jinim,' this  |)eriod  the  ninni)er  of  ministers 
increased  to  447  ;  there  were  1099  coni;rei,'ations  and  <)S.77S  conlirmed  mem- 
bers. The  Reformed  t'luirch  hati,  therelore,  in  the  second  period  of  this 
independent  existence,  more  than  <iua(lni|)led  its  ministry  and  membership. 
The  i)enevolent  contributions  of  the  tercentenary  year  were  SioS,i25.9S. 

"  A  sin^de  >,dance  at  our  records  shows  that  we  have  now  one  general 
svnod,  eit,'lit  district  svnods,  and,  in  round  numl)ers,  900  ministers  and  215,- 
000  members.  In  thirtv  vears  the  diurcli  has  more  tiian  doubled  its  ministry 
and  mendiership.  A  chief  cause  of  its  prosperity  must  be  sought  in  its  lib- 
eral and  comprehensive  character.  Tlie  pioneers  came  from  different  countries 
each  of  whicli  had  its  local  confessions  of  faith,  and  by  connnon  consent 
retained  the  Heidelberg  C'atechism  alone  the  confession  which  was  most 
broad  and  liberal  and  ecumenical. 

"During  its  whole  historv  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  most  advanced  ground  on  the  sulijecl  of  Christian  Union.  The 
proposed  union  with  the  Presbyterians  as  early  as  1743  ;  the  plan  to  introduce 
the  Cicrmnn  church-union  into  this  ccjuntry,  about  1819  ;  and  the  more  recent 
negotiations  with  the  Reformerl  Cluirch  in  .\merica,  all  indicate  that  we  are 
willing  to  go  more  than  half-wav  in  our  mutual  efforts  to  realize  the  grand 
ideal  of  our  Master." 
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This  Congress  was  held  on  Septemlier  27,  and  pajiers  were  read  on  the 
historv  and  present  coniliti<in  of  this  bodv.  The  histor\-  of  the  Free  Religious 
movement  from  its  rise  in  north  Sweden  to  its  appearance  in  America  and 
growth  in  the  United  States  is  full  of  interest  to  the  lovers  of  s])iritual  relig- 
ion. Its  lirst  leader  was  a  layman,  Rosenius,  who  by  his  preaching  and 
through  the  inlhience  of  his  magazine  riiltslvn  was  the  means  of  starting  a 
profound  and  lasting  revival  of  religion  in  nianv  parts  of  Sweden.  He  did 
not  withdraw  from  the  state  church  norilid  he  encourage  others  to  withdraw, 
though  he  set  in  motion  the  im|)ulses  which  iirought  about  separation.  Upon 
his  death  in  iSOS,  his  work  was  taken  u|)  by  I'rof.  P.  Waldenstrom,  I'h.I).. 
I). I).,  an  eminent  clergyman.  I'nder  liim  I'iilistcit  became  a  greater  power 
than  before.  Rosenius  had  marvelous  insight  into  the  human  heart  an<l 
knew  how  to  touch  and  move  men.  Waldenstrom's  strength  lav  in  his  insight 
into  the  Word  of  ( lod  aiul  his  power  of  iilerarv  expressi<m.  The  work  cul- 
minated in   a  great  revival,  which  in  the  seventies  spread  all  over  Sweden. 
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Ddcliiiial  ililfi'ix'nrcs,  and  i-s|)i'iially  llii'  i|iicsliun  as  Id  wliu  sliuiild  pailakc 
of  tlie  l.iird's  S.ippcr,  wlu'llicj  l)(.'lievi'is  in  licail  or  also  lliosi'  t'ornially  nicns- 
l)c:s  of  the  slalL'  cliuicli,  lod  to  the  formation  of  free  societies  and  the  estab- 
lisliinent  of  a  new  niissionarv  society  called  the  Swedish  Mission  Covenant, 
and  v..  J.  Kknian,  D.D.,  was  chosen  as  its  I'residenl.  Waldenslnim's  posi- 
tion towards  the  movement  has  been  friendly,  though  he  lias  not  identified 
himself  entirely  with  it.  'I'lie  C(neiiant  has  engaged  in  wiilespread  mission 
activity  both  at  home  and  among  tiie  heathen. 

'I'he  Free  Mission  movement  in  America  is  an  offshoot  of  the  original 
Swedish  Covenant,  its  members  being  either  directly  connected  with  the 
home  body  or  inlluenced  by  its  literature  and  ideas.  In  iSb.S,  in  (Chicago, 
the  Mission  Church  was  established  and  incorporated  with  a  charter  permit- 
ting the  ordination  of  ministers.  Other  churches  springing  up  in  various 
towns  united  with  this  church  to  form  the  Swedish  Kvangelical  Lutheran 
Mission  Synod  in  1873.  Another  Synod,  the  Swedish  Kvangelical  Ansgarii 
Synod,  was  organi/ed  in  I1S74,  'I'he  two  bodies  united  in  18S5  into  the 
Swedish  Kvangelical  Mission  Covenant   in  .Vinerica. 

I'he  Covenant  body  in  .Sweden  numbers  about  800  churches,  with  a 
membership  of  ai)out  1,^0,000.  It  has  missions  in  China,  Persia,  Russia  and 
Sil)eria,  and  on  the  Congo,  under  about  lifty  missionaries.  It  is  more  difii- 
ciilt  to  give  statistics  of  the  American  inovement,  as  inanv  churches  work  in 
its  line  without  formally  uniting  with  it.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  sav- 
ing thai  it  coniprehends  a  nuMubership  of  from  forty  to  tiftv  thousand,  includ- 
ing about  ;?50  churches,  of  whicii  I  Id  have  lorniallv  joined  the  Covenant, 
with  about  250  ministers  and  ten  missionaries  in  Alaska  and  live  in  China. 
The  college  and  seminary  had  last  year  150  students,  and  five  professors  and 
instructors.     The  hospital,  called  the  Swedish   Home  of   .Mercy,  located  at 
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accommodates  tiftv  patients. 


Tile  basis  of  the  movement  is  the  Church  idea,  that   a  Christian  ciuircli 
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on  ot  persons  united  by  the  same  spiritual  life  on  the  foiindati< 


of  a  common  failii  in  ('lirisi  and  brotherly  love  and  conlideiice,  and  that  this 
union  ought  to  be  held  open  to  everyone  believing  in  Jesus  (Christ  and  lead- 
ing a  true  C!hristian  life,  without  consideration  of  different  creeds  as  far  as 
these  do  not  deny  the  Word  of  (Jod  and  the  authority  of  the  IIolv  .Script- 
ures. I'',ach  such  church  is  self-governing  and  owes  no  authority  above  its 
own  in  all  local  matters.  Through  the  Covenant  each  church  is  bound 
closely  together  with  all  the  other  churches.  This  Covenant  is  not  a  church 
organization  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  mission  society  having  churches  as 
its  members.  These  churches  have  consolidated  because  of  the  mi.ssionar>' 
spirit  which  led  them  to  missionary  enterprises  too  large  for  any  single 
church  to  undertake. 


Th 


lis  union  for  missionary  jiurposcs  led,  however,  to  a  more  intimate 
consolidation  because  of  that  new  resp  insibilily  which  this  union  gave  each 
church,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  common  missions,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
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very  character  of  every  otiier  cluircli.  To  tlie  annual  general  assembly  each 
church,  larg-^  or  small,  is  free  to  send  two  ilelegates.  And  as  the  churches 
themselves,  through  the  delegates,  are  the  true  memhers  of  the  assembly, 
they  are  responsijjle  for  the  decisions  made.  Only  the  general  asseniblv  has 
power  to  admit  new  churches  into  the  Covenant.  And  should  a  certani 
church  fall  so  grossly  in  errors  of  doctrine  or  life  as  to  forfeit  its  right  to 
be  further  called  a  Christian  church  the  .Assembly  has  power  to  sever  such  a 
church  from  the  union.  Accordingly  each  church  stands  to  the  Covenant  in 
the  very  same  jjosition  as  each  individual  to  the  church,  lioth  stand  there 
of  free  choice,  both  have  their  free  vote,  and  both  are,  after  the  vote  is  cast, 
bound  to  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

There  is  no  common  fixed  creed  or  special  doctrine  which  binds  the 
churches  together,  yet  they  are  harmonious  in  faith  and  preaching,  being  in 
sympathy  with  evangelical  orthodoxy  and  holding  to  the  New  Testament  a.s 
the  standard  of  life  and  thought.  Where  ilifferences  of  theology  coexist 
with  a  ])ure  Christian  life  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  these  are  |)ermitted  to 
exist  as  unavoi<lal)le  in  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  truth.  Neither  is  there 
a  common  ritual  or  discipline,  not  even  for  baptism,  tlie  Lord's  Su|)|)er,  mar- 
riage, etc.  Kach  preacher  and  each  church  is  free  to  adopt  their  own  order. 
The  harmony  in  the  midst  of  this  diversfty  is  largely  owing  to  the  livelv  and 
intimate  intercourse  of  churches  and  preachers.  I  losjiilalitv  is  especially 
insisted  on.  and  the  mission  conferences  held  by  each  church  once  or  twice 
a' year  are  attended  by  all  the  |)reachers  in  the  district,  'thus  tht  churches 
know  all  the  preachers  and  the  preachers  are  at  home  in  all  the  churches. 
Great  emphasis  is  laid  in  preaching  on  the  word  for-word  exegesis  of  a 
Bible  text,  on  the  ground  that  the  |)ulpit  finds  itsonlv  justitication  for  exist- 
ence in  expounding  the  very  words  of  the  Word  uf  God. 


rRESENTATION    OK    THE    TIIHO.SOI'IIIC.AL 
SOCIETY. 


,  1)V  Wii.iiAM  n.  JriKJi;.  ok  Xi.w    \(ikk. 

llcUt  .Soptcniljer  151I1  .niiil  i6tli  in  the  Art  Inslilulc. 

The  Theosophical  Societv  is  an  International  tiigani/alioii  with  three 
objects,  which  are  :  I'irsl,  to  establish  the  nucleus  of  an  universal  brolher- 
Ilood  without  dislinclions  of  race,  cieed,  sex,  casle,  or  (ulin;  Setoinl,  lo 
promote  the  sludvof  .Vivaii  and  oilur  teligions,  lileraluns.  ami  Mieiicc.--,  and 
demon.strale  the  imptjrtance  of  that  study;  Third,  (o  ii)\('>linale  iine\phiiin<l 
laws  of  nature  and  the  psychical  powers  latent  in  man.  It  was  founded  in 
New  York  in  November,  1875,  since  when  it  has  spread  until  it  now  has 
branches  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Looking  at  the  religious  side  of  the  movement,  the  claim  is  made  that 
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an  iinpnrtial  study  of  liistoi  v,  reli>jii>ii,  ami  lik-ratiiii'  will  slimv  the  existence 
from  ancient  times  of  a  great  l)o(ly  of  pliilosopliical,  scientilic  and  elliical 
doctrine  fornting  the  basis  and  origin  of  all  similar  thought  in  modern  sys- 
tems. This  ancient  body  of  doctrine  is  known  as  the  "  Wisdom  Religion," 
and  was  always  taught  hy  adepts  or  initiates  therein  who  preserve  it  through 
all  time.  The  initiates,  being  bound  by  the  law  of  evolution,  nuist  work  with 
Inimanity  as  its  development  [jermits.  Therefore  from  time  to  time  they  give 
out  again  anil  ag.iin  the  same  doctrine  which  from  time  to  tii'ie  grows 
obscuied  in  various  nations  and  places. 

l-'rom  this  living  and  presently  acting  body  of  perfected  men.  H.  1'. 
I'davatsky  declared  she  received  the  im|)ulse  to  once  more  bring  forward  the 
old  ideas,  and  from  them  al.so  received  several  keys  to  ancient  and  modern 
doctrines  that  had  been  lost  during  moilern  struggles  toward  civilization, 
and  also  that  she  was  furnished  by  them  with  some  doctrine  reallv  ancient 
but  entirely  new  to  the  present  day  in  any  exoteric  shape.  These  she  wrote 
among  the  other  keys  furnished  by  her  to  her  fellow  members  and  the  world 
at  large. 

Theosopiiy  postulates  an  eternal  principle  called  the  unknown,  which 
can  never  he  cogni/ed  except  thryugh  its  manifestations.  This  eternal 
principle  is  in  and  is  every  thing  and  being.  It  |)eriodicallv  and  elernallv 
manifests  itself  and  recedes  again  from  manifestation.  In  this  ebb  and  tlow 
evolution  proceeds  and  itself  is  the  progress  of  that  manifestation.  The 
perceived  universe  is  the  manifestation  of  this  unknown,  including  spirit  and 
matter,  for  theosophv  holds  that  those  are  but  the  two  opi)()site  pules  of  the 
one  unknown  [)rinciplc.  They  co-exist,  are  not  separate  nor  separable  from 
each  other.  In  manifesting  itself  the  s|iirit-matter  differentiates  on  seven 
planes,  each  more  den.se  on  the  way  <|own  to  the  plane  of  our  senses  than  its 
jiredecessor,  the  substance  in  all  being  the  same,  oidy  differing  in  degree. 

In  theosophy  the  world  is  held  to  be  the  product  of  the  evolution  of  the 
|)rinciple  spoken  of,  from  the  very  lowest  first  fornis  of  life  guided  as  it  pro- 
ceeded bv  intelligent  ])erfected  beings  from  other  and  older  evolutions,  and 
compounded  also  of  the  egoes  or  individual  spirits  for  and  by  whom  it  eman- 
ates. Hence  man  as  we  now  know  him  is  held  to  be  a  conscious  spirit,  the 
(lower  of  evolution.  lie  is  in  miniature  the  universe,  for  he  is  as  spirit  mani- 
festing himself  to  himself  bv  means  of  seven  dilferentiations.  Therefore  is 
he  known  in  theosophy  as  a  sevenfold  being.    The  Christian  division  of  bodv, 
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leins  of  life  and  nature  unless — as  is  not  tlie  ca.se  those  three  divisions  are 
each  held  to  be  composed  of  others,  which  would  raise  the  |)ossible  total  to 
seven.  The  spirit  stands  alone  at  the  top,  next  comes  the  spiritual  soul  or 
liudJhi  as  it  is  called  in  Sanscrit.  This  partakes  nu)re  of  the  spirit  than  anv 
below  it,  and  is  connected  with  Muiuu,  or  mind,  tlio.se  three  being  the  real 
trinity  of  man,  the  imperishable  part,  the  real  thinking  entity  living  on  the 
earth  in  the  other  and  den.ser  vehicles  provided  by  its  evolution.     Helow  in 
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an  (irder  of  (|uality  is  llie  phirn;  of  tlri  desires  and  passions  sliarcd  wilii  tlie 
animal  kinirdom,  unintelligent  and  the  producer  of  iirnorance  Howing  from 
delusion,  it  is  distinct  from  the  will  and  judgnu-nt,  :ind  must  therefore  l)e 
jL(iven  its  own  place.  On  this  plane  is  gross  life  manifesting  not  as  spirit 
from  which  it  derives  its  essence,  hut  as  energy  and  motion  on  this  plane.  It 
being  common  to  the  whole  objective  plane  and  l)eing  everywhere,  is  also  to 
be  classed  by  itself,  the  portion  used  by  man  being  given  up  at  the  death  of 
the  body.  Then  last,  before  the  objective  body,  is  the  model  or  double  of  thu 
outer  physical  ca.se.  This  double  is  the  astral-body  belonging  to  the  astral 
plane  of  msitter,  not  so  dense  as  physical  molecules  but  more  tenuous  and 
much  stronger,  as  well  as  lasting.  It  is  the  original  of  the  body  permitting 
the  j)hysical  molecules  to  arrange  and  show  themselves  thereon,  allowing 
them  to  go  and  come  from  day  to  day  as  they  are  known  to  do,  yet  ever  retain- 
ing the  fixed  shajie  anil  contour  given  by  the  astral  double  within.  These  lower 
four  principles  or  sheath  •  ire  the  transitory  perishable  |)art  of  man,  not  him- 
self, but  in  every  sense  the  instrument  he  uses,  given  up  at  the  hour  of  death 
like  an  old  garment  and  rebuilt  out  of  the  general  reservoir  at  every  new 
birth.  The  trinity  is  the  real  man,  the  thinker,  the  individuality  that  p.isses 
from  honse  to  house,  gaining  experience  at  each  re-birth  while  it  suffers  and 
enjoys  according  to  its  deeds — it  is  the  one  central  man,  the  living  spirit-soul. 

Now  this  spiritual  man,  having  always  existed,  being  intimately  con- 
cerned in  evolution,  dominated  by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  because  in 
himself  he  is  that  very  law,  showing  moreover  on  this  plane  varieties  of 
force  of  character,  capacity  and  opportunity,  his  very  presence  must  be 
.  explained  while  the  differences  noted  have  to  be  accounted  for.  The  doc- 
trine of  re-incarnation  does  all  this.  It  means  that  man  as  a  thinker,  com- 
posed of  soul,  mind  and  spirit,  occupies  body  alter  body  in  life  after  life  on 
the  earth,  which  is  the  scene  of  his  evolution,  and  where  he  must,  under  the 
very  laws  of  his  being,  complete  that  evolution,  once  it  has  been  begun.  In 
any  one  life  he  is  known  to  others  as  a  personality,  but  in  the  whole  stretch 
of  eternity  he  is  one  individual,  feeling  in  himself  an  identity  not  dependent 
on  name,  form  or  recollection. 

This  doctrine  explains  life  and  nature.  The  vast,  and  under  any  other 
doctrine  unjust,  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man,  as  to 
both  capacity,  character  and  opportunity,  can  be  understood  only  through 
this  iloclrine,  and  coining  to  our  own  stratum  the  differences  of  the  same 
kind  may  only  thus  be  explained.  It  vindicates  Nature  and  (Jod,  anil 
removes  from  religion  the  blot  thrown  bv  men  who  liave  postulated  creeds 
which  |)ainl  the  Clrcati.r  as  :i  demon.  Mach  man's  life  and  charactci  are  the 
outcome  of  his  previous  lives  and  thoughts.  I'",ach  is  his  own  judge,  his 
own  executioner,  for  it  is  his  own  hand  that  forges  the  weapon  which  works 
for  his  punishment,  and  each  by  his  own  life  readies  reward,  rises  to  heights 
of  knowledge  and  power  for  the  good  of  all  who  may  be  left  behind  him. 
Nothing  is  left  to  cliance,  favor,  or  partiality,  but  all  is  under  the  govern- 
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nieiit  of  liuv.  Man  is  a  thinker,  and  liv  his  tlidUKhts  he  niakfs  the  causes 
for  woe  or  hiiss  ;  for  liis  thoiiijhts  proiluce  his  acts,  lie  is  the  center  for  anv 
ilisturhance  of  tiie  universal  hurniony,  and  to  him,  as  the  center,  the  disturb- 
ance nuist  return  so  as  t(»  lirint,'  ahoul  equiiihriuni,  lor  nature  always  works 
towards  harinonv.  Man  is  always  carrvinv,'  on  a  series  of  lhout,'hls  which 
extend  hack  to  the  remote  past,  continually  makij)!,'  action  and  reaction. 
lie  is  thus  responsible  for  all  his  thoughts  and  acts,  and  in  that  his  complete 
responsibility  is  established  ;  his  own  spirit  is  the  essence  of  this  law  and 
provides  forever  compensation  for  every  distmbance  and  ailjustment  for  all 
effects.  This  is  the  law  of  Kaniui  or  justice,  sometimes  called  the  ethical 
law  of  causation. 

Among  other  subjects  dwelt  upon  in  the  'riieoso|)hical  Congress  held 
on  the  I5tli  and  l6tli  of  Se|)teiul)er,  the  ethics  of  theoso])hv  and  its  relation 
"to  social  and  practical  life  were  emphasi/.ed  by  Mrs.  .Vunie  Hesanl.  ( )f  the 
law  of  Karma  it  was  said  :  "  Karma  means  action  and  it  covers  all  actions  of 
every  description  in  the  universe.  It  involves  an  unbroken  >e(iuence  of 
cause  and  effect,  so  that  all  thought  and  all  action  form  but  a  single  chain 
out  of  which  no  link  can  fall  forever.  We  are  living  day  by  day  in  results 
which  we  have  created,  and  we  are  born  into  the  world  time  after  time  with 
our  life  cast  in  the  mold  which  we  have  made.  I'lach  is  res|)(jnsible  for  his 
own  environment — for  the  fetters  which  bind  him  or  the  conditions  which 
bless.  This  is  not  fatalism,  for  the  very  volition  which  created  the  condi- 
tions of  to-day  is  at  the  same  time  creating  the  conditions  of  to-morrow. 
Thus  may  man  burst  his  letters  and  stand  forth  free." 

"If  by  i)ast  selfishness,  by  past  folly,  a  man  has  made  a  chain  which  he 
cannot  break,  he  asks:  'How  shall  I  break  it?"  what  shall  the  outcome 
be?  There  are  two  things  to  do.  One  is  to  cry  out  '  injustice,'  whereby  is 
sown  seed  lor  a  new  harvest  of  ])ain  ;  the  other  is  to  understand  the  environ- 
ment, and  bravely,  manfully,  laboriously  face  the  situation  he  has  made  to 
cry  out,  'I  have  sinned  ;  I  am  willing  to  suffer,'  and  >o  (Jtil  of  knowledge 
grows  strength,  out  of  understanding  grows  courage  ;  understand  the  di\iiie 
nature  and  you  will  rejoice  in  pain.  This  Karma  cannot  express  itself 
in  one  brief  life.  .Some  of  it  may  beflischarged  ;  the  rest  is  reserved  for  the 
future.  Thus  continually  is  being  worked  out  indiviilual,  racial  and  national 
Karma.  .\n(l  so  again  comes  back  the  idea  of  inseparable  brotherhood.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  be  saved  unless  all  else  are  saved  with  us,  and  the  one 
vow  that  is  worth  while  to  be  taken  is  to  become  eijual  lo  the  lowest,  to  help 
him  to  rise  to  the  level  f)f  divinity." 

On  the  relation  of  theosophy  to  the  modern  social  problems  it  was 
remarked  :  The  employment  of  one  hour  daily  in  spiritual  devotion  for  tlie 
laborer  will  work  more  good  to  him  than  one  hundred  years  of  mere  mater- 
ialistic processes  for  his  relief. 

Let  us  first  look  to  the  genesis  of  action.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
thought,  then  there  is  the  image  of  the  thought  in  the  eternal  astral  light. 
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Lastly  there  is  the  precipitation  of  tlie  iiniii{e  into  action  anil  material  effort. 
It  is  only  liecausc  we  are  hlimled  tiiat  we  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  empty 
action  ami  so  little  on  tiie  nientai  cause  of  the  action.  Theosophists  can 
never  for>{et  liiat  relief  on  the  physical  plane  is  and  can  lie  liiit  palliative. 
Relief  is  not  on  the  material  plane,  hut  on  the  |)lane  of  mentality.  If  to-day 
the  social  conscience  is  liei;innin),'  to  awal;en,  if  men  are  liei,'innini;  to  >,'ive 
s<iine  help  to  humanity,  it  is  because  there  has  iieen  formed  lirst  the  lieneli- 
cent  thought,  llien  the  heneticent  ima,L;e  of  the  thou>{iit  in  the  astral  li),'hl, 
and  finally  because  this  thought  has  become  a  benelicent  deed  ;  it  is  because 
the  seer  has  seen  a  vision  of  Utopia  and  out  of  it  has  C(nne  the  better 
condition  wiiich  we  .sec. 
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THE  UNITARIAN  CONGRESS. 

Held  In  the  Art  Institute  Septenilicr  aolli-aid. 

The  proj,fram  concerned  itself  with  the  study  of  Unitarian  liistorv, 
doctrines,  its  influence  on  modern  civilization,  and  place  in  current  thought. 
Unitarian  organizations,  and  Unitarian  prospects.  .\  series  of  jiapers  were 
planned  wiiicli,  taken  collectively,  would  give  a  birir.s-eye  view  of  the  Uni- 
tarian movement ;  a  not  wholly  inadeciuate  epitome  of  Unitarian  thought 
and  inlluence  up  to  date. 

U.NiTAKiAN  History. —  This  congress  helped  to  correct  the  popular 
fallacy  that  Unitarianism  is  a  lioston  nr)tion,or  at  least  that  it  is  native  only 
to  New  I'",nglan<l.  .Mr.  Slicer  in  his  study  entitled  l'"rom  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  showed  how  Christianity  began  in  Jewish  mono- 
theism. The'  universalism  of  I'aul  as  well  as  the  ethical  emphasis  of  Jesus 
represent  the  essential  insjiirations  of  the  Unitarian  movement.  He  said: 
"No  father  of  the  church  for  three  hundred  years  lost  sight  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  absolute  Ueity  and  its  representation  in  the  terms  of  human 
life  ;  always  the  Son  is  subject  to  the  l'";Uher."  He  traced  the  gradual  deteri- 
oration of  theso  principles  in  the  organizing  struggles  of  the  early  centuries. 
''.•\t  the  clo.se  of  the  fourth  century,"  he  said,  "the  church  has  gained  a  creed 
and  lost  an  cmi)ire.  Its  monotheism  has  been  swam[)ed  by  its  explanations 
about  (jod  ;  the  reality  of  (lod  obscured  by  its  definitions  of  what  God  is 
like.  The  perdition  which  it  had  declared  to  be  the  punishment  of  sin  is 
now  the  price  of  a  mistake,  and  the  only  heresy  which  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  has  now  become  universal.  It  is  the  heresy  which  declares  that 
intellectual  accuracy  is  the  condition  of  salvation  ;  and  that  a  formula  is  the 
guarantee  of  religion." 

Prof.  Ronet-Maury,  of  Paris,  in  a  learned  paper  traced  the  Growth  of 
the  Liberal  Movement  in  Switzerland  and  France,  closing  with  the  predic- 
tion that  the  day  is  coming  when,  by  the  imperceptible  evolution  of  mind,  the 
Liberals  will  gain  a  majority  in  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  France,  at  which 
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tiiiK-  Frciu'Ii  Prnli'sliinlism  wiM  iTim/ni/f  in  Clianiiiiii;  a  itrnplu'i  of  lilifily, 
the  lilici'ly  of  all  (lixl's  cliililn-n. 

I'mf.  (iurildii,  iif  MaiuliL'stcr,  l'',ni,'liiiiil ;  I'lof.  Itian  ifurti,  of  lialv,  anil 
Kfv.  Mr.  Iliiiri-iihcill/.  of  (iiand  kapid.'-,  pii'-st-nlcil,  ifs|K'i.livi'lv,  studies  nf 
Unitarian  |)t'vcii>|>nu'nt  anmni;  llic  mm  Tiinilariati  loiccs  of  i'olantl,  the 
l.ilifia!   I  iiinkiTs  of  ilalv,  ami  llu'  I'rci-  ('liiinliis  of  llu-  N'lllnTlamls. 

A  liiloi,iy  i>n  IIk'  lli^loly  of  I  iiilariani.vni  in  Anu'iica  was  offiMcd. 
1)1.  J.  1 1.  Alk'n  tjaicd  il  lliroiit;li  lIu'  |iic  lianMcndcntal  [iiiiocl,  which  he 
liniiluil  |i.  Ihi'  Ihiily  years  endini,'  with  lS?5.  And  ils  lield  was  eoiilined  at 
(iisl  within  a  ladiiis  of  tliiily  live  miles  of  jioslon.  In  its  oii;ani/ation  it  was 
identified  with  the  "alisolule  inde|>endi'n(e  of  each  eoni<renaliiin,  and  this 
ju>tilied  entile  Ireedom  in  doctiinai  ojiinion."  Il  was  a  v'rowth  and  not  a 
<lissent  ;  ,v,'ivini,'  laixe  place  to  lailvand  closeK  idenlilied  with  culture  and 
literntui'o. 

.\Ir.  iSalchelor  described  lianscendentaiisni  in  .\nierica  as  "A  move- 
ment of  thought  of  wincli  I'.meison  was  the  |)iinci|>al  ex|)onent.''  And 
further  on  he  asserts  that  ""in  all  its  forms,  c'oiiscinusly  or  unconscinusiv, 
Unitnrianism  was  from  the  liettinnini,'  essentially  transcendental,  as  it  is  in 
nil  its  forms  to-dav.  It  takes  for  ultimate  authoritv  the  law  of  reason  and  of 
right  revealed  in  the  mental  ami  moral  conslitulion  of  the  human  race." 

Mr.  Learned  started  with  the  assinn|)(ion  that  "there  is  no  post-trans- 
cendental period  in  Unitarian  history  ;  that  transcendentalism  is  still  alive. 
The  impulse  ifiven  to  nur  churches  \>y  l!merson  and  I'arker  has  neve  died 
away."  And  he  proi:eeded  to  descrihe  the  struifijles  within  the  Unitarian 
fellowship  to  reali/e  this  spirit  of  freedom  in  religion.  These  s\rUL;>,des 
result  now  in  the  orijani/ation  of  the  I'lee  UeliK'ious  Association,  and 
again  in  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  confidence  anil  coiiperation  from  the 
Western  Unitarian  ('onfereiice  on  account  of  ils  so-called  ethical  hasis  of 
fellowship,  hut  all  resulting,'  in  the  growth  of  the  entire  fellowship,  and  in  an 
increase  of  the  spirit  of  association   and  a  wider  pid)lication  of  its  message. 

U.MTAIUAN  One  IK  I  M.S.  — Mr.  1  loriihrooke  found  the  roots  of  religion 
planted  in  human  nature,  and  showed  lu)W  Unitarians  believed  that  man  is 
led  into  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth  as  into  every  other  knowledge, 
through  all  his  experiences.  "As  the  result  of  age  long  endeavor  man  can 
see  the  vision  of  the  king  in  his  beauty.  This  is  the  larger  vision  of  our 
hearts." 

Mr.  Crooker's  paper  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth  gave  as  the  result  of  modern 
scholarshij)  the  historical  picture  of  Jesus  as  "An  ascending  man  who  never 
separated  himself  from  his  fellow-men.  The  very  beauty  of  his  character 
consists  in  his  simplicity  and  humility  as  a  man,  his  trust  and  worshipful- 
ness  before  God." 

The  most  suggestive  and  impressive  session  of  the  congress  was  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  which  Mr.  Crothers,  of  St.  Paul,  unfolded  the 
thought  of  God  as  the  divine  immanence  ever  present  as  revealed  in  law 
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wlik'ii  is  iiivL-,  ami  in  lnvc-  wliicli  is  law.  Ami  Mr.  SiiiiiiKiiis.iir  .MIniic'a|)uliK, 
^avc  the  .Miidoni  'I'IioukIiI  of  Man  as  hi'iii^'  (lie  I'liilariaii  lliDUKJit ;  nmii  as 
tlie  last  link  in  cvuliitinn,  linldini,'  in  liiinscK  the  dcrt'iis  aixl  liniitatiuiis  of 
the  lowur  orilcis,  Imt  ni(i\in>{  u|)War(ls,  xvurlvin^'  oiil  llii-  hoast.  Mr,  Sava>,'i' 
ciosud  with  tiic  hi^h  llidiiKiit  of  Ihu  (iff  i-U'rnai,  the-  iinpi-  in  whiih  he 
bcdifvc'd  ti)  l)t'  warranted  hy  the  analnKies  of  seicnie,  the  prmni.ses  thai  eunie 
through  tin:  psychical  researciics  of  tiie  day,  as  well  as  liirouvdi  the  inspiring 
lestiniony  (if  liio  soul  itself. 

r.MIAKIAN    IMI.I'KNCK    oN     Mnlil.KN    C'lVIII/MluN    AMI    Ki;l,AI|(i\ 

TO  Ci!RRi;.M  TllttiUiiri.  -  The  Kev.  Dr.  Crosskey,  of  Minninisdiani,  I'lni,'- 
land,  sent  an  interestitii;  and  learned  paper  on  L'nitariani>ni  in  its  Kelalion 
to  Modern  .Scientilic  TlKUiKht,  in  which  he  claimed  thai  the  I  iiitaiianihni 
that  was  in  harmony  with  science  was  the  one,  which,  in  its  positive  aspects, 
"finds  at  once  the  iiriefest  and  the  profoundest  summary  of  its  principles  in 
the  two  ,i;reat  connnandmeiits,  '  Thou  shalt  lo\e  the  Lord  thy  ( iod  willi  ail 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  witii  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neii^lilior  as 
thy.self,'  .Viul  in  its  ne/s'ative  aspects  it  does  n<it  attem|)t  to  deline  the 
nature  of  the  Internal  ;  it  does  not  admit  the  demand  of  any  hook  or  church 
to  supersede  the  authority  <if  the  mind,  heart  .md  conscience  <if  man,  in 
determining  what  is  true,  lovini;anil  righteous.  It  knows  nnlhini,'  of  mirac- 
ulous interference  with  the  order  of  iialine,  it  ilraws  no  distinction  lielween 
what  is  natural  and  what  is  revealed,  it  cainiot  exeni|il  any  event  in  the 
outward  world  or  in  the  history  of  man  from  the  law  of  evolution,  it  does 
not  distinguish  between  special  and  every-day  providence,  it  re>,'ards  the 
performance  of  rites,  ceremonies,  '  |)rnfessioiis  of  faith"  and  'articles  of 
belief 'as  of  entirely  subordinate  importance  compared  with  oiiedience  to 
the  physical,  intellectual,  mora!  and  social  laws  under  which  we  live. 
Within  the  limits  of  these  negations  I  iiitarianisni  is  sustained  by  modern 
science  with  authority  and  power." 

I'rof.  Tov,  of  Harvard  Colieuc,  showed  Imw  Unitarians  were  read v  to 
accept  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  concerning  our  liibie,  and  showed 
that  "The  best  in  religion  abides  the  im|)ulse  of  an  ideal,  the  sense  of 
companionship  in  the  universe,  the  courage,  hope,  faith,  and  love,  that  are 
born  of  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  infinite  rightness." 

Mr.  Thayer,   of   Cincinnati,  showed  Unitarianism   in  its   Reh''  m   u 
Extra-Biblical  Religion.     "To  Unitarians  there  can  be  no  [.         I         lation 
exclusive  to  our  system  of  religious  thought,  no  limited  s:  >  a  conse- 

quence of  our  monopoly  of  revelation,     'I'he  mind  of  ma  cntially  one 

in  all  ages  and  places.      All  have  need  of  revelation,  anu  lave  rie'  is  to 

it.  If  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Eternal  l-.iflicr  1  -ever 
touched  a  human  child,  it  is  equally  convincing  that  he  lias  touclu  nany 
children  and  perhaps  all." 

Prof.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  College,  showed  how  Unitarians  have  been 
in  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  philanthropy,  particularly  such  as  require 
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ELIZAHETH  CADY  STANTON. 

"the  new  REl.tGlON  WILL  TEACH  TIIK  DIGNITV  dr  HUMAN  NATUKE  AND  ITS  INHNITE 
I'OSSIBILITIES  KOK  DKVKLOl'MENT.  IT  WILL  IKALH  THE  SOLIKAKl  I  Y  OK  THE  HACE  — THAT  ALL 
MIIST  RISE  Oi(  FALL  AS  ONE.  ITS  CREED  WM.L  UK  JISIILE,  LHIEKTY,  EfJUALITV  l-OK  ALL  THE 
CHILDREN  or  EARTH." 
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intelligence,  cooperation  and  the  application  of  scientitic  knowledge  in  the 
furthering  of  thi;  same.  Witness  the  names  of  Mary  Carpenter,  Dorothea 
l)'x,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Dr.  Uellows,  and  many  others. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Lord,  of  Providence,  K.  1.,  sliowed  Unitarianism's  place  in 
literature  as  attested  by  the  names  'if  Channing,  Margaret  Fuller,  Alcott, 
Dwight,  Elizabeth  I'eabody,  and  I'.nierson.  In  criticism  there  are  the 
names  of  Ripley,  Whipple,  Hedge,  Ticknor,  and  Lowell,  In  history  I'al- 
frey  and  Hancroft,  I'rescott  and  Motley.  In  statesmanship  and  oratory, 
Everett,  Sumner  and  Curtis.  In  poetry,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Holmes. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  of  Concord,  sent  a  paper  on  Unitarians'  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Hymnology  of  Modern  Times,  which  showed  how  the  liberal 
faith  has  inspired  the  singers  of  our  day. 

In  this  connection,  perhaps,  might  be  mentioned  the  successful  Woman's 
Meeting  held  Friday  afternoon.  Notwithstanding  many  apologies  for  hold- 
ing a  separate  meeting  at  all  in  a  fellowship  where  woman's  right  to  Ije 
heard  is  so  freely  recognized,  and  where  she  has  exercised  that  right  so 
e"fectively,  the  meeting  seemed  to  have  justified  itself  in  the  four  suggestive 
studies  of  Woman's  Theologi(;.il  Emancipation  as  furthered  by  Judaism, 
presented  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Cohen,  of  Philadelphia;  liy  the  Universalists, 
by  Mrs.  Jane  Patterson,  of  IJ jston  ;  by  the  Unitarians,  bv  Rev.  Marion  Mur- 
dock,  of  Cleveland  ;  and  by  the  Free  Religious  .Association,  by  Mrs.  Ednah 
D.  Cheney,  of  Boston. 

Unitarian  Okcanizatidns.  —Rev.  (Jrindall  Reynolds,  Secretary, 
reported  for  the  American  Unitarian  Association  organize;!  in  '.iJjS,  which 
now  re])resents  a  general  constituency  of  s.nne  2^0  or  300  c'.iiirches,  with  a 
creditable  headfiuarters  buildini;  in  liostoi'  and  a  niissiot'.arv  income  of  about 
540,000  a  year. 

W.  IL  Lyon,  Secri'tary  of  the  National  Conference,  organized  in  1SS6, 
rejjorted  for  this.  Hie  only  purely  representative  body  lliat  is  national  in  its 
character.  It  holds  biennial  meetings,  generally  at  S.iratoga.  The  meet- 
ings are  largely  attended.  In  the  miiin,  the  conl'erence  conlLnts  itself  with 
stimulating  thought  and  generosity  which  the  other  tnori.  executive  and  mis- 
sionary bodies  undertake  to  administer.  Rev.  Mr.  Steinthal  reported  fur  the 
Unitarian  organizations  of  I.ngland  ;  Mr.  I'letwell  for  those  of  Transylvania, 
which  was  supplemented  by  a  written  n-porl  from  ISishop  I'L-rencz  of  Kol- 
osvar. 

F,  L.  Hoimer,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Conference,  reported  for  this 
body,  organized  in  1852,  and  traced  its  growth  and  struggles.  Further 
reports  of  the  missionary  organizations  and  activities  by  C.  \V.  Wcndte  for 
the  Pacific  C'oast,  D.  W.  Morelu'iise  for  the  Central  Stales,  C.  L.Chaney  for 
the  Southern  Conference,  W  'I.  Lynn  f.r  the  .Sunday  Si.hool  Societ\,  which 
has  its  headiiuarters  at  Boston,  and  A.  W.  lioiild  for  the  Western  Sunday- 
School  Society.     George  W.  Cooke  showed  tiie  deyelopn\ent  of  co(iperative 
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study  and  the  use  of  the  church  for  intellectual  develoi)ment,  a|)|)r<>[)riating 
non-l)il)lical  nialcrial  for  tlie  development  of  character  under  ihe  name  of 
the  Unity  t'lub  ;  and  liie  Rev.  li.  R.  liulkelty.  of  C'oiuord,  traceil  a  similar 
development  of  a  more  devotional  and  specificallv  religious  character  l)v  the 
orj,'ani/.ation  amoiii,'  the  young  people  of  many  parishes  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Voung  I'eople's  Cuilds. 

TllK  L'niiarian  I'ROMISK.  -The  last  meet ini<  was  given  to  the  Uid- 
tarian  I'romise,  and  was  a  litting  close  to  the  week's  study  of  high  problems. 
The  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Caroline  J.  Hartlett,  Dr.  Edward  Kveretl 
Hale  and  \Vm.  C.  Gannett,  the  latter  address  being  read  bv  another;  Rev. 
Ida  C.  Hultin  presided.  The  gist  of  the  meeting  may  be  fairly  represented 
by  the  following  extracts  from  .Mr.  Gannett's  |)ai)er :  "Let  our  Unitarian 
motto  be  "spiritualize,"  not  "organize."  Our  |)art  is  to  grow  inwardly,  any 
way;  outwardly,  if  inward  growth  allow  it.  If  not,  ,\('.  <  )rganization  is 
well  enough  and  should  be  seen  to,  but  it  is  not  Jesus'  work,  or  anv  prophet's 
work  ;  and  Ihe  useful  scribes  and  priests  always  abound  to  di>  it.  Aim  to  be 
a  church  prophetic,  a  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  'I'o  that  end  be  willing  to 
be  small  ;  expect  to  be  small.  We  love  respeclabilitv  ;  Jntnl  res[)ectal)ility, 
will)  its  expediencies,  its  ])olicies,  its  safeties,  its  complacencies,  lest  we  cease 
to  be  of  that  which  is  making  the  old  new,  and  begin  to  be  of  that  which  is 
making  the  new  old  !  Further,  be  ready  to  join  with  other  liberal  faiths  in  a 
new  organization.  Welcome  every  true-hearteil  attempt  in  that  <lirection. 
lie  hund)le  in  the  mutter.  Stand  not  for  special  recognition.  .Such  new 
organizatioi\  to-day  would  almost  surely  take  a  republican,  not  monarchical, 
form;  would  be  a  "  many-in  one."  Metnbers  would  probably  not  give  up 
old  names  or  associations  or  separate  activities.  No  need  to  disown  old  his- 
lorv  in  order  to  make  new.  'I'here  would  be  functions  corresponding  to 
national  lunctlous,  and  church  righl.^  corresponding  to  slate  rights.  'I'his  I'ar- 
lianicnt  with  its  congresses  .-uggests  a  possible  model  for  beginnings;  ami 
let  tlic  future  shape  the  future  forms.  ISul  this  centurv  ought  luil  to  close 
without  seeing  siicli  a  federation  of  the  bbcral  faiths.  I'inally,  it  is  yet  lo 
mean  a  Ihouglil  of  hri>tliirlh>'i'.L-  .1  recognition  lh.it  we  arc  all  mendiers  of 
each  other  in  a  sense  so  real  that  im  parabli'  can  hint  it,  and  no  science  vet 
describe  it;  a  recognition  that  this  trusteeship  for  each  other  aj)i)nes  not  oidv 
lo  the  outermosi  we  call  our  "  pio])erlv,''  bu!  as  reallv,  to  the  innermost  we 
cdl  <iur  "  faculty."  .\  brotherhood  which  shall  be  a  realizing  that  we  oidy 
attain  true  selfhood  by  unscKish  processes;  and  that  whatever  unites  us  into 
oneness  with  our  fellows  in  this  worhl.  until  we  share  their  aches,  their  pov- 
erties, their  disinheritance  from  life's  good  thiiigg — that  this  unites  us  also 
into  oneness  with  that  which  we  call,  not  fellow-man,  bitt  "God.''  So  that 
love  to  man  /.v  love  to  God,  and  oidy  in  proportion  to  such  love  we  live. 

The  Unitaiian  Congress  was  not  without  its  genial  moments  of  fraternal 
contact  with  the  representatives  of  Ihe  far  I''.asl.  Mr.  Hharmapala,  Ihe  IJiid- 
dhist  representative   from  Ceylon,  Mr.  t'lhandi,  from   Ihe  Jain   community  in 
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India,  Mr.  Najfaikar,  of  tlie  Hialinio-Suiuaj  of  Honil)ay,  were  among  those 
presented  to  the  (Congress.  And  the  most  menioralile  session  was  tliat  in 
whicli  the  I'nitarians  and  tlie  representatives  of  the  Free  Religious  Assoeia- 
tion  met  in  joint  meeting  in  Wasliington  Hail  under  tlie  ciiairmanship  of 
CoR  T.  W.  Higginson,  to  listen  to  the  eloquent  Mazoomdar  in  an  address  on 
the  Urahmo-Somaj  and  its  Relation  to  the  Religion  that  is  to  'l"rium|)h, — 
"  infinite  faith,  endless  moialitv,  the  supreme  solidity  of  personal  character, 
alliance  with  all  systems  of  faith,  hrotherhood  with  men  of  contacting  ideas 
anil  beliefs,  finding  God  in  nature,  in  science,  and  in  the  human  heart." 


CONGRESS  OFTIIE  UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 
By  I.  L.  Kki'IIart,  1).1). 

Held  in  the  .'.it  In.stitnte  September  I4lh. 

Having  been  invited  by  the  ofiiclals  ot  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary 
to  have  its  meml)ers  take  part  in  the  great  Parliament  of  Religions,  the  bish- 
ops of  the  church  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  arrange 
for  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  meeling,  and  to  prepare  and  publish  a 
program  of  exercises.  The  commitlee  consisted  of  liisliop  E.  15.  Kei)hart, 
D.I).,  l.L.l).;  President  W.  M.  15eai(lshear,  I). I).,  I,1,.D.,  of  the  Iowa  .State 
Agricultural  College;  ai\d  Rev.  \V.  M.  Weekley,  of  Freeport,  111.  'I'hey 
arranged  and  published  a  program,  specifying  September  14  as  the  day  to 
be  observed  as  Presentation  Day  for  tlie  L'nited  lirethren  (Church.  The  per- 
sons assigned  lo  general  duties  on  the  program  wcie  didy  iiotilied,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  coiiintiltce,  Rev.  \V.  M.  Weekley.  gave  special  attention  to 
advertising  the  meeting  through  llie  inlunius  of  the  church's  organ,  by  send- 
ing out  programs  and  writing  personal  letters  to  leadim,'  men  of  the  church 
in  all  its  borders. 

•  )n  the  day  a|)|)oinled,  representative  men  and  women  of  the  church 
assembled  in  Washington  Hall  of  the  Memorial  .\rt  Palace,  especially  .set 
apart  for  this  meeling.  The  hall  was  tairly  well  tilled,  ami  the  hours  from 
<)  A.M.  to  l2:,^o  I'.M.  were  occui)ied  with  the  exercises.  In  proportion  to  the 
total  membership  of  the  denomination  (204,000),  the  attendance  was  much 
above  that  of  the  majority  of  the  special  denominational  congresses. 

Bishop  J.  Weaver,  D.D.,  the  senior  bishop  of  the  church,  presided,  and 
Rev.  W.  M.  Weekley  served  as  secretary.  Bishops  Kephart,  Ilott  and 
Mills  were  also  present.  Rev.  W.  J.  Shuey,  agent  of  the  church's  publish- 
ing hou.se,  located  in  Dayton,  (Ihio,  offered  prayer,  and  a  brief  introductory 
address  was  delivered  by  the  jjiesiding  otVicei. 

Rev.  \.  W.  Drurv,  D.D.,  ])rofessor  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
church's  theological  seminary,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Origin  of  the  Church 
of  the  United    Ibethren  in  Christ."      The  distinctive   characteristics  of  the 
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church  were  concisely  outlined,  i*s  origin  accurately  stated,  and  the  reasons 
for  its  continued  existence  as  a  spiritual,  reformatory  ajiency  were  clearly  set 
forth. 

Bishop  J.  S.  .Mills,  D.I).,  I'h.D.,  read  a  ()aper  on  "The  Polity  of  the 
Church,"  forcibly  denionstratin.i,'  the  adaptation  of  the  polity  of  the  denoni- 
ination  to  the  demands  of  the  age,  the  people,  and  the  country,  and  its 
special  force  in  the  promotion  of  vital  godliness  among  the  inassjs. 

A  pa])er  on  "The  D(jclrines  of  the  Church,"  i)re[)ared  hy  Key.  J.  W. 
Etter,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  Sunday  school  literature  of  the  church,  owing  to 
the  doctor's  unavoidable  absence,  was  read  by  Bishop  J.  W.  Ilott,  D.D. 
This  paper  set  forth  the  distinctive  doctrines  held  by  the  church  in  common 
with  all  Arminian  denominations. 

i'resident  T.  J.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  of  ()tterheim  University,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Educational  Work  of  the  Church,"  in  which  he  outlined  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  schools  of  the  denomination,  emphasizing  the  niiport- 
ance  of  the  work  done  and  the  necessity  for  vigorously  pushing  this  branch 
of  church  work. 

Hey.  \Vm.  McKee,  treasurer  of  the  church's  missionary  society,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Mission  and  its  Claims  upon  the  Denomination."  The  key- 
note of  this  i>aper  was :  "  The  cry  of  the  heathen  ringing  out  from  across  the 
seas,  'come  over  and  help  us,'  is  a  personal  call  to  our  church,  and  woe  be 
to  us  if  we  do  not,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  heed  this  call." 

Rev.  J.  A.  Wilier,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Central  College,  Kan.sas, 
discussed  "The  Sunday  School  Work  of  the  Church." 

The  last  paper  read  was  by  I.  I,.  Kephart,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  A'l'/if^io/is 
Telescope,  the  official  organ  of  the  church,  on  "The  Church  and  Oucstions  of 
Moral  Reform."  The  attitude  of  the  church  throughout  its  history,  on  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  lirjuors  for  beverage  purjxi.ses,  on  the 
slavery  <|uestioii,  an<l  on  oath-l)ound  secret  societies,  was  concisely  presented. 
<  )n  the  lirst  Uvo,  its  attitude  has  ever  been  and  still  's  that  of  uncompromising 
opposition.  <  >n  the  last  one,  up  to  18S5,  the  law  of  the  chureh  was  so  inter- 
preted, and  in  most  jjarts  so  enforced  as  to  exilude  all  members  of  secret 
orders,  and  even  members  of  the  (oand  .\niiy  of  the  Re|)ublic,  from  inem- 
bershi])  in  the  church.  This  rule  has  been  changed,  and  now  the  church 
receives  and  welcomes  into  its  eonimunioii  all  whom  it  believes  Ciod  has 
received,  upon  their  si-king  such  meiiiberslii[>;  and  it  relegates  to  the  domain 
of  the  individual  ciui. '  'nee,  the  (|ueslioii,  whether  or  not  a  man  can  be  a 
Christian  and  belong  to  an  oath-bound  secret  society. 

The  reading  of  the  papers  having  been  concluded,  resolutions  strongly 
endorsing  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  expressive  of  high  apjire- 
ciation  of,  and  thanks  for  the  courtesy  extended  this  church  by  the  (jt'licials 
of  the  Parliament,  were  ado|)ted  by  a  rising  vote,  the  doxology  was  sung, 
and  the  assembly  adjourned  sine  die. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  assembly  convened  at  a  time  when  the 
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rush  to  Jackson  Park  and  the  ^reat  attractions  there  were  at  their  height,  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  its  nieinl)ers  turned  aside  to  attend  tiic  meeting  is  truly 
gratifying  to  tlie  ciiurch  as  a  wlioie,  and  a  sjiecial  evidence  tiiat  tlie  commit- 
tee who  had  the  matter  in  hand  did  their  work  well. 

That  the  meeting  was  happily  conceived  and  well  |ihinned  was  evident 
to  all  present.  That  it  was  of  special  advantage  to  the  church  at  the  time,  and 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  it  in  the  years  to  come,  there  can  he  no  doubt, 
It  advertised  favorably  the  denomination,  directed  jjublic  attention  to  its 
work,  and  awakened  among  its  own  people  a  deeper  feeling  of  churchliness, 
increased  hope  for  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  greater  zeal  for  the  pros- 
perity of  their  own  religious  denomination. 


CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH. 

This  Congress  convened  September  nth.  Kev.  A.  J.  Cantieid,  D.I),, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  jiresided,  and  made  an  address  of  wel- 
come. He  then  called  upon  the  Kev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  I).]).,  Chairman 
of  the  Woman's  Committee.  She  said  :  "It  is  j)eculiarly  apjjropriate  that 
the  Universalist  Church  should  bear  a  ])art  in  this  (irst  Parliament  of 
Religions,  for  it  has  been  a  jjioneer  along  this  road  and  appears  in  the  very 
vanguard.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotlieihood  of  man,  and  the  com- 
mon destiny  of  the  race  are  familiar  truths  to  us,  and  we  readily  recognize 
that  they  nre  the  logical  basis  for  calling  this  great  I'arliament, 

The  ])urpose  of  the  present  Congress  is  to  set  before  the  world  our 
denominational  (msitioii,  thought  and  niethdds.  The  program  has  been 
carefully  elaborated  and  is  intended  to  cover  our  past  history  and  teachings, 
our  |)resent  attitude  toward  science  and  the  religious  and  social  |)roblomsof 
our  time,  and  our  outlook  toward  the  future.  The  rniversalist  Church  has 
come  to  take  its  |)art  and  to  contribute  its  best  to  the  success  and  interest  of 
the  great  occasion.  .\nd  as  Chairman  ol  the  Woman's  General  (.'ommiltee, 
as  well  as  of  the  >pe(»ial  committee  of  women  of  our  own  church,  I  bid  you 
welcome. 

.\ble  and  appropriate  res])onses  were  made  by  Mrs.  M.  I.caiise  Thonuis 
for  the  i;ast.  Amos  Crum,  I ).!).,  for  the  West,  Mrs.  II.  I!.  Manford  for  Cal- 
ifornia, and  others  representing  different  sections  and  interests. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  by  Rev.  J.  Coleman  Adams,  D.l).  I  lis 
topic  was  "  I'niversal  Holiness  aiul  Happiness  the  I''inal  Result  of  God's 
Government."     He  said  : 

'■The  Divine  I'atherhood  demands  a  doctrine  of  human  destiny  which 
sees  a  human  race  develo|)ing  toward  peace  ;ind  harnionv  and  looks  toward 
a  great  day  of  reconciliati(;n,  unclouded  by  the  rebellion  of  a  single  human 
being.     Tlie  Divine  l-'atherhood  is  not  victorious  until  changed  tu  u  glad 
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ohediencu.  Heaven  is  not  sim])ly  a  well-policed  city,  (joil  does  not  triumj))! 
I)V  sliuttinj,'  u|)  the  evil  in  a  prison,  liut  l)y  securing  repentanae  and  reforma- 
tion. When  God  triumphs  he  will  sweep  the  tield.  NVlien  God  makes  the 
way  of  transgres.sors  hard,  and  when  he  causes  the  path  of  the  just  to  shine 
l)righter  an<l  brighter  unto  the  [jcrfect  day,  he  indicates  the  direction  in 
which  our  race  is  to  move." 

The  Kev.  E.  II.  Capen,  I>.I).,  President  of  Tufts  C(jllcge,  wa.s  the  next 
speaker,  lie  treated  a  three-fold  theme:  Punishment  Disciplinary;  The 
Atonement;  Life  a  School.  Dr.  Ca[)en  began  with  the  statement  that  the 
idea  of  |)unishment  as  attached  to  sin  is  native  to  the  mind.  Universalism 
asserts  with  all  emphasis  that  punishment  is  inflicted  neither  on  account  of 
injured  innocence,  nor  the  anger  of  God.  It  has  its  place  in  a  great  plan 
which  contem])lates  the  jierfection  of  humanity. 

In  this  view  of  punishment  we  have  the  key  to  the  Universalist  doctrine 
of  atonement,  which  is  reconciliatif)n.  The  aim  of  the  Gospel  is  to  take 
away  ^.in  and  remove  alienation.  The  object  which  it  proposes  is  to  restore 
men  to  their  natural  relation  with  God  and  put  them  on  the  side  of  his 
rigiiteousness.  Jesus  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man  to  effect  the 
necessary  reconciliation.  Life  is  a  school.  We  are  here  for  instruction, 
dicipline,  development, —  for  the  attainment  of  the  perfected  and  ideal 
manhood. 

The  Rev.  J.  Smith  Dodge  sjjoke  on  Man  :  Intellect  Aspirations, 
Affections. 

The  ])urpose  of  the  address  was  to  show  that  the  intellect,  aspira- 
tions and  sentiments  of  man  imply  a  common  destiny  of  good  for  the  race. 
They  fairly  represent  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man  ;  each  increasingly 
demands  some  scheme  of  human  well-being  which  shall  include  the  entire  race; 
and  as  each  is  met  by  a  corresponding  capacity  of  human  development, 
the  divine  wisdom  has  in  this  wav  made  known  the  end  towards  which  it 
works— the  universal  blessedness  of  man. 

A  pa])er  on  Divine  Love,  Justice,  Power  and  Wisdom,  by  Rev.  Edgar 
Leavitt,  illustrated  the  harmony  of  these  attributes  in  the  divine  being, 
reconciled  the  apparent  conflict  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  exhibitetl  all 
God's  laws  as  phases  of  divine  love  working  together  to  j)roduce  holiness  in 
the  universal  creaton. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Sweetzer,  D.D.,  followed  with  a  jiaper  on  Univer- 
salism the  Doctrine  of  Nature.  The  special  points  considered  were  science 
as  indicating  the  unitv  of  forces  ;  hence,  the  unity  of  final  cause.  The 
position  that  Universalism  is  the  doctrine  of  nature  could  never  before  have 
been  maintained  with  so  much  reason,  for  never  before  were  the  facts  of 
nature  so  extensiveiv  known  or  so  well  understood.  The  phil()SO|)hical 
concept  of  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  forces  testifies  to  the  univer- 
sality of  things  and  indicates  God.  It  shows  a  progressive  universe  and 
prophesies  a  perfected   humanity.     Equally,  then,  by  those  teachings  of 
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Dnture  which  iiidicalc  tliat,  liuin  the  hci^inniiiL;,  Ihc  author  of  the  race  has 
designed  its  idtiiiiale  perfectioii  and  hy  those  which  indicate  the  unity  whicli 
hinds  its  niendiers  toijetiier,  we  are  led  to  tiie  conclusion  that  it  can  have 
but  one  destiny.  'That  destiny  will  not  lie  :u'coni|)lishcd  till  all  shall  have 
come  in  a  perfect  manhood,  to  the  UR'asiire  cif  Ihe  stature  of  (he  fullness  of 
Christ. 

'I'he  kev.  Dr.  I"',.  I.,  Kexford  was  the  next  speaker,  and  his  topic  "The 
Intrinsic  Wortii  of  Man."  lie  spoke  of  tlic  value  of  man,  iiintcil  at  the  niys- 
t.'ry  of  beini;,  and  doid)ted  whether  an\'  one  could  estimate  the  value  of  a 
human  soul. 

.\n  I'lssay  by  Rev.  (ieorge  II.  luner.son,  D.D.,  was  read. 

'I'he  Uev.  C.  II,  Katon,  I).|).,  spoke  on  "Christ  and  the  Nature  of  Salva- 
tion." 'I'he  modern  conee|)tion  of  salvation  emphasi/.ed  character.  It  dealt 
with  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  independent  of  time  and  jilace.  Salvation 
was  a  state  and  a  process.  It  was  the  creation  of  anew  personality.  Hell 
was  a  spiritual  and  personal  fact.  Heaven  was  a  state  rather  than  a  localitv. 
The  soul  was  organized  for  truth  and  love,  and  this  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  salvation.  The  main  characteristic  was  faith.  .  .  .  . 
The  Universalist  emphatically  denied  the  total  depravity.  Partial  salvation 
is  the  denial  both  of  the  teaching  of  revelation  and  of  reason.  Wherever  a 
sinner  turns  in  disgust  from  his  sin,  wherever  trembling  lips  are  lifted  in 
prayer  for  help,  ('hrist  responds  with  effective  aitl.  Death,  ami  the  grave 
can  raise  no  barrier  between  the  snvds  of  the  outcast  and  the  saving  grace  of 
Christ.  This  conception  of  Christ  in  his  relation  to  salvation  lifts  him  above 
all  mere  mechanics  of  religion  and  makes  him  live  personal  Saviour  of  each 
soul,  through  the  imi)artation  of  the  divine  love. 

The  Rev.  .Massena  Goodrich  read  a  paper  on  the  Higher  Criticism 
which  showed  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Unviersalist  Church  toward  liberal 
scholarship. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  on  the  "Causes  of  the 
Obscuration  of  Universalism  During  the  .Middle  Ages,"  designated  lack  of 
organization,  political  reasons,  and  heathen  accretions.  He  described  the 
change  that  came  over  Christian  thought  until  the  doctrine  was  llnally  con- 
demned by  the  Emperor  Justinian.  I'robablv  the  influence  of  Augustine 
gave  the  lirst  impulse  that  resulted  in  the  obscuration  of  the  doctrine. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  HIanchard  spoke  upon  the  three-fold  topic, 
Peace,  War  and  National  Honor. 

The  three-fold  topic  of  the  Rev.  Olympia  Hrown  was,  Crime,  Cai)ital 
Punishment,  and  Temperance. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  L.  Perin,  missionary  in  Japan,  said  :  "The 
organization  of  its  mission  in  Japan  was  the  most  logical  thing  the  Univer- 
salist Church  ever  did.  The  motive  is  the  desire  to  impart  the  great  truths 
of  Universalism  because  men  need  them.  Its  aim  is  to  convert  men  to  the 
Christian  life.     Its  method  is  to  educate  native  preachers,  and  develop  a 
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Japaiiute  chiiicli.  'i'lie  results  vindicalt;  tlie  movi'incnt  tliiis  far  :  I.  A 
theological  school  estahlislieii  with  ten  stmlents.  2.  A  girls'  school  will) 
native  teachers  ami  t'lfty  ])U|iils  in  Shi/.uoka.  .^  The  school  in  'I'okyo  with 
ten  |)Ui)ils,  and  foreign  teachers.  4.  'I'wo  organizetl  churches,  with  two 
huiiilings  and  two  pastors,  live  preaching  stations,  six  evangelists.  5. 
A  monthly  magazine  printed  in  Japanese  and  contriluited  to  largely  l)y 
native  writers,  h.  More  than  a  million  pages  of  hooks  and  pamphlets 
tran.sjated  and  published." 

Rev.  .\.  N.  .\lcotl  spoke  on  "Christian  Kthics,  and  Business  and  Polit- 
ical Successes." 

A  paper  by  the  lion,  llosca  \V.  Parker  set  forth  existing  conditions  of 
"  l)enominational  Organi/.ation  and  Politv  ;  the  Position  ol  Woman  In  the 
I'niversalist  (Jhurch,  and  Sunday  School  Interests." 

The  Uev.  I)r.  .\.  J.  C'anlield  presented  a  paper  on  "  I'lie  Kenaissance 
of  I'niversalism." 

Mrs.  .M.  R.  M.  Wallace  gave  an  account  of  the  missionary  organizations 
of  women  existing  in  nearly  every  state. 

Mrs.  C'ordelia  .\.  (Juimby,  President  of  the  Woman's  Centenary  .\sso- 
ciation,  jnesented  a  history  of  this  important  mis'sionary  organization,  which 
is  both  national  and  international  in  its  sco|)e. 

Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  White  spoke  on  "  Love  as  the  liasisof  Education." 

Fridav,  September  15,  was  Presentation  Dav.  'I'his  program  was 
followed  : 

Universalism  the  Doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Ames 
Miner,  l.I,.D. 

Universalism  the  Doctrine  of  the  (Jhristian  Church  during  the  First 
Five  Centuries,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hanson. 

Universalism  a  System  of  'Prutlis,  not  a  Single  Dogma  ;  God's  Uni- 
versal Paternity;  Man's  Universal  Fraternity,  Rev.  Dr.  Ste|)hen  Crane. 

The  Divine  Will  Omnipotent;  the  Human  Will  Forever  Free;  Man 
Necessarily  Redeemalile,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Fdlwood  Nash. 

The  Atttitude  of  the  Universalist  Church  toward  Science,  Fresident  I. 
M.  Atwood,  D.D. 

The  Contribution  of  Universalism  to  the  Faith  of  the  World.  Rev.  Dr. 
James  M.  Pullman. 


INTKR-DKNOMINATIONAL   C()N(iKi:ssi:S. 


C()N(;r1':ss  of  missions.* 


'I'lie  CoDK'feS'S  of  Missions  fojiowu'l  iiimii.(iiiik'ly  ii|ioii  lin'  i'arliaiiiL'iil  of 
Religions  and  continui'il  for  ciglil  days  wilii  lliicc  dailv  sessions.  'I'lio 
Woman's  (Jonj^ress  of  .Missions  under  lliu  diiuclion  of  a  loinniitlcc  of  wiiicli 
Mrs.  1''.  \V.  I'"isk  was  chairnum,  iiniti'd  with  tlii'  ucni'ial  i-oni,Mcss  <lurini;  part 
of  tile  sessions  of  tlirec  days.  'I'Ir'  delegates  to  these  congresses  eoniprised 
missionaries,  henetieinries  of  missionary  iai)or,  officers  of  missionary  societies 
and  f)tl)ers  interested.  The  papers  and  addresses  were  given,  for  tiie  most 
part,  l)y  those  wiio  iiad  gained  tlieir  information  at  lirst  liand,  and  wIki  could 
thus  speak  with  authority.  While  there  was  no  (lis|)ositioii  to  exaggerate 
what  had  already  lieen  accomplished,  or  to  underestimate  the  dilliculties  still 
in  the  way,  yet  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  congress  was  hopeful  'I'he  i|ues- 
tions  discussed  were  those  having  a  vital  relation  to  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  (lone  now. 

Cu()i'KRATioN  IN  .Missionary  Work. —  The  Rev.  Wai.ikk  Manmnc; 
Harrows, D.I)., Chairman  of  the  Congress, said  in  his  introductory  address: 
The  committee  t(j  \vhich  has  lieeii  intrusted  the  work  of  |)rei)aration  for  this 
congress  has  endeavored  to  give  the  subject  of  cooperation  the  most  |)romi- 
nent  place.  The  lack  of  coi)])eration  in  the  i)ast  lias  been  the  scandal  of 
'"hristendom.  I.ucan  said  to  the  Romans,  "  N'ou  have  turned  your  arms 
against  each  other,  when  you  might  have  been  sacking  liabylon."  So  pro- 
fessing Christians  have  often  turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  when,  if 
united,  they  might  have  been  storming  that  liabylon  of  sin  referreil  to  by  .St. 
John.  It  is  certain  that  the  world  will  never  be  Christiani/.ed  by  a  churtli 
divided  into  an  hundred  sects  working  independently  of  one  another  and 
often  at  cross  purposes,  wasting  on  internal  strifes  energies  that  ought  to  be 
directed  against  a  common  foe.  It  will  only  be  when  the  whole  "body  is 
fitly  framed  and  knit  together  through  that  which  every  joint  supplietli  "  that 
this  work  will   be   accomplished.     The  church  is  not  an  end  in  itself.     It  is 

*  General  Committee — Rev.  Walter  Manning  Barrows,  D.D.,  Chairman  ;  Wm.  E. 
Blackstone,  Vice-Chairman ;  Rev.  Alvirus  N.  Hitchcock,  Ph.D.,  Secretary;  Rev.  E.  M. 
Wherry,  D.U.,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Rev.  Moses  Sitiith,  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows, 
D  D  ;  Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.D.;  Rev.  Theo.  N.  Morrison,  Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  D.l). ; 
Rev.  J.  J.  Keller,  Pres.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  I.L.D. ;  Rev.  A.  J.  Canfield.  D.D. ;  Rev.  Geo.  E. 
Youngdahl,  Charles  S.  Holt,  Esq. ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Ray,  D.D. ;  W.  B.  Jacobs,  Esq. ;  Peter  Sin- 
clair, Esq. ;  Rev.  L.  G.  Abrahamson,  Rev.  R.  Blomendal,  Rev.  John  Schneider,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Roth,  D.D. ;  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Meloy,  D.D. ;  Rev.  W.  F.  Black,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Morton. 
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simply  a  means  to  an  end  ;  anil  thai  end  is  nut  mcrclv  fi'lln\vsiii|t  or  tliu  u|>- 
i>uildinK  of  tliL-  mt'mlici>lii|)  in  llic  Clirislian  lift-,  l)Ul  llii'  uplmildinK  of  Ihi- 
kinf^doni  of  (lod  in  tiit-  world.  "  TIil"  I'liuicli,"  said  I'liillips  Hronks,  "must 
put  off  her  look  of  scllislincss.  She  nnisl  lir.>t  dcc|>ly  feel  and  tlii-n  frankly 
say  that  siio  exists  onlv  as  liie  picture  of  what  the  world  ou^'ht  to  lie.  Not  as 
the  ark  where  a  choice  few  may  take  refuije  from  the  Mood,  liut  as  thepioni- 
ise  and  potency  of  the  new  heavens  ,ind  the  new  earth  she  must  offer  herself 
to  n>en." 

There  are  indication>  to  show  liiat  (  lnisliiins  are  iicKinnini;  to  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  coo|)eralin,i,'  witii  one  another.  The  time  nniy  not  have 
come  and  may  never  come  for  fusion  on  any  larije  scale,  but  the  time  has 
certainly  come  for  coii|)eration  on  11  larger  scale. 

The  Uev.  tJiiOKiiK.  W.  Knox,  [).!).,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  read  a  paper  nu 

DKNOMINATIoNAI,  CciMII  V   AND  Cool'KK  A  til  )N. 

The  Kev.  KliWlN  M.  IJi.lss,  furmerly  of  C'onslantinople,  now  of  New 
York  City,  read  a  paper  onCool-iCKA  1  ii>n  .Ai'i'l.lKD  :  I'KAi'riCAI.  .Mkihous. 
lie  said:  C'oiiperation  in  niission  work  is  the  working  together  of  the  dif- 
ferent liraiiches  of  the  Christian  (Jhurcli  with  (iod,  tr)  evangeli/.c  the  world 
and  huild  up  the  kingdonr  of  (iod.      It  is  applicable  to  every  department  of 

Christian  effort In  this  connection   it   is  interesting  to  note 

the  atlvance  that  is  indicated  by  the  use  ol  the  term  cooperation.  .\  few 
years  ago  the  great  word,  in  speaking  of  the  relations  of  missionary  societies 
to  each  other,  was  comity.  Comity  is  but  a  form  of  courtesy.  I  will  not 
interfere  with  you  and  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  not  interfere  with  me.  It 
almost  necessitated  separate  fields,  separate  developments,  separate  results. 
Coilperation  is  something  far  more  than  this.  It  recognizes  that  each  sepa 
rate  body  has  a  |)lace  and  can  do  a  work  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
best  success  of  all.  Let  us  look  at  what  is  already  being  done.  In  the 
Held  of  home  missions  two  events  stand  out  yery  prominently.  First,  the 
action  of  the  home  missionary  societies  of  the  Congregational,  I'resbvte- 
rian  and  Reformed  Churches,  ami  second,  the  inter-denoininational  com- 
mission of  the  state  of  Maine.  The  Haptists,  Christians,  (Jongregationalists, 
Free  lSa|itists  ar.d  Methodists,  comprising  eight-ninths  of  the  evangelical 
Christians  of  the  state  ol  .Maine,  have  covenanted  to  |)roiiiote  cooperation  in 
the  organization  and  the  maintenance  of  churches  in  their  state,  to  prevent 
that  waste  of  resources  ami  effort  in  smaller  towns,  and  to  stimulate  mis- 
sionary work  in  destitute  regions. 

Turning  to  the  foreign  work,  two  events  attract  particular  notice.  'I'he 
great  conference  in  London  in  kScS8.  aiul  the  interdenominational  coiifeience 
of  foreign  missionary  boards  and  societies  in  the  United  .Slates  and  Canada 
held  in  New  York  City  in  January,  iSi).^  .  .  .  What  methods  may  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  application  of  these  principles  ?  The  lirst  and  most 
obvious  is  a  better  mutual  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  missionaries  and  the 
boards  and  the  general  public,  as  to  the  work  of  different   societies  ;  this  to 
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1)0  M'ciinil  Ipv  iiuiciiMMl  lull:  iiliiitiiiii  ;in(l  wider  clilfiisinn  of  iiiis;;i(iiiiirv 
iiiti'lliKL'iii.c,  It  is  iiiaivtloiis  liuw,  when  ('lirisliiin  pi'opio  j,'ct  tuifctlier, 
niid  actuated  iiy  si  loiiiiikiii  iiilliiciu'c  really  M.'i.'k  to  iiiidcrslaiid  each  other, 
the  occasions  for  inisiinderhl.iiidiiii;  <>t  sf|iarali(in  disappear. 

After  the  distiissioii  ol  ilii.s  siilijeit  liv  (he  ( 'i)ni,'ress,  the  Kev.  I'!.  M. 
WllKKKV,  l).|).,  introiliR'ed  the  fullnw  Iiil;  resuliilioii,  winch  was  iulo|)te<l  : 

Since  the  i|iicslion  III  niissionaiv  coiiperatioii  is  one  of  vital  importance 
to  the  success  of  the  work,  and  since  liu'  nu'Miiicrs  of  this  coni(ress  are  con- 
vince(l  that  the  liuie  has  conic  for  practical  endeavor  in  this  direction,  he 
it  resolved,  that  a  coinniittee  he  appoinled  to  prepare  a  memorial  on  this 
suhject  and  address  it  lo  all  niis>ionarv  societies  throughout  (he  world, 
mxini,'  upon  tlicm  the  impiirlance  of  eslalilishiiiL;  a  World's  (."cnijress  of 
Missions  to  securi-  a  lietter  oiiiani/.alion  of  niissionarv  forces. 

'The  coinniittee  appointed  icmsisleil  of  Kev.  John  Henry  liaiiows,  li.l)., 
Cliicai,'!)  (I'leshvterian);  I'residcnt  James  I!.  Ani,'ell,  1,L.I).,  Ann  .Arbor; 
Michigan  (ConttreKationalisI );  Rev.  .Mexander  Mackay-Smilh,  D.I)., 
WashiiiK'ton,  I).  C  (I'rotestant  l-'.piscopal );  Kiisdit  Rev.  Charles  K.Cheney, 
1).I).,  Chicago  (Reformed  l'',pisco|)al );  Rev.  l.uther  I'.  Townsend,  I ).!),, 
Unston  (.Methodist  I'!piscopal  I;  Rev.  .\.  J.  (iordon,  1).!).,  Hoston  (llaptist); 
Rev.  John  Hrown.  D.h.,  ISedfiud,  Hnyland  (C^m^'l^■,l,'ational );  Rev.  Dr. 
Oswald,  t.'liicagi)  (Kvanuelical  Lutheran);  Rev.  J.  J.  I.ummenhell,  D.D., 
I.ewishuix,  I'a.  (Christian);  Rev.  David  J.  hiirrill,  D.D..  New  Vork 
(Reformed  Church  of  America). 

Till':  TRiiic  Aim  and  Mirnions  ok  Missionakv  Work. — The  Rev. 
GiiOKCi';  Washburn,  D.D.,  of  Constantinople,  ])resented  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  It  is  through  the  heart  rather  than  the  intellect,  through  those 
affections  which  are  universal  and  peculiar  to  no  race  or  religion  or  civil- 
ization, that  we  must  make  f)ur  first  advance.  The  Moslem  must  first  fiml 
Christ  in  the  missionary  before  he  can  tiiul  him  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  lie 
must  recognize  the  missionary  as  a  friend  before  he  will  try  to  comprehend 
him  as  a  teacher.  W'hatever  work,  then,  will  bring  the  missionary  and  the 
Moslem  together,  make  them  friends,  and  thus  hel|)  them  to  understand  each 
other,  is  not  oidy  a  legitimate  but  an  essential  form  of  missionary  work.  It 
may  be  at  a  given  time  and  jjlace,  better  missionary  work  to  import  plows 
than  tracts,  to  help  a  fisherman  mend  his  net  than  to  repeat  to  him  the 
catechism,  to  dig  a  well  than  to  preach  a  sermon,  to  found  a  college  than  to 
build  a  church,  to  study  the   Koran  than  to  read   the   Bible,  if  these  things 

open  the  way  to  win  men's  confidence  and  sympathy The 

true  aim  of  itiissionary  work  is  to  make  Christ  known  to  the  world. 
Nothing  is  foreign  to  this  work  which  reveals  his  spirit  ur  is  characteristic 
of  his  kingdom,  and  nothing  is  essential  to  it  which  is  peculiar  to  any  sect, 
race  or  civilization. 

Our  second  cjuestion  is  of  equal  importance  :  H-Vtat  should  the  mission- 
ary expect  lo  accomplish^ 

There  are  two  extreme  views.     The  one  considers  the  missionary  simply 
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as  »  witness  of  the  trulli.  lie  cannot  lii)|n'  to  convert  the  world,  l)ut  can 
testify  of  Clirist  to  all  nations;  and  when  he  has  done  this  (.Mirist  himself 
will  come  and  estahlish  his  kiiiydoni  in  his  own  way.  And  in  this  view  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  missionary  work  niight  he  linished  in  a  few  years  if 
the  church  did  its  duty.  In  my  wide  aci|iuiintan('e  with  ndssionaries  I 
never  chanced  to  meet  one  who  had  any  sympathy  with  this  view,  and  we 
may  dismiss  it  as  unworthy  of  attention.  The  opposite  view,  that  the 
heallu'ii  World  j^enerally  is  to  he  lonveited  to  Chiist  l>y  the  direct  work  of 
foreign  missionaries,  was  once  a  popular  theory  and  has  still  consideralile 
inlhience.  It  is  the  theory  assumed  liy  those  who  ridicule  missions  and  treat 
the  Work  as  a  failure,  hut  I  know  of  no  experienced  missionarv  who  hold>  it, 
and  it  is  reailv  as  absurd  and  unfounded  as  llic  oihur. 

In  the  lirst  place  it  is  no  nioie  possible  to  convert  a  nation  nnce  for  all 
than  it  is  to  educate  it  once  for  all.  The  W(uk  has  to  he  he^'uii  anew  with 
each  new  >,'cneration,  and  the  law  of  all  |)id,i.{ress  in  the  world  is  develop- 
ment lhi'()Ufi(h  contlict.  'riiere  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  this  conflict  with 
evil  or  the  missionary  work  of  the-  church  will  ever  come  to  an  end  until  the 
end  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  a  manifest  impossihility  for  foreigners  to  evange- 
li/e  a  nation  that  hasan  cstahlislied  religion  and  civilization,  alth(uii;iisavaKre 
Irihes  have  heeii  thus  converted  and  civilized.  I'/Veii  if  it  were  possible,  the 
Christian  Ciuirch  has  never  yet  shown  any  inclination  to  furnish  the  men  and 
the  monev  to  carrv  <>ul  sucl)  a  plan  as  this. 

The  true  aint  now  >,'enerally  accepted  answer  to  the  tiuestion  what 
a  missionary  (Ui^ht  to  expect  to  accomplish  is  the  golden  mean  between  these 
two  extremes.  He  is  not  simply  a  witness  bearer,  nor  does  he  expect  per- 
sonally to  evangelize  a  nation.  He  goes  out  as  a  messenger  ol  glail  tidings, 
and  his  lirst  work  is  to  lind  one  man  who  will  receive  the  message  and  start 
a  progressive  series,  lie  goes  as  a  messenger  and  rinnains  as  a  helper. 
.  .  .  \'erv  few  missionaries  in  semi-civilized  countries  have  peisonallv 
won  as  many  souls  to  Christ  as  the  average  pastor  of  an  American  church, 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should.  The  conversion  of  the 
nation  is  the  work  of  the  peo])le  themselves,  not  of  a  foreigner;  for  the  new 
faith  must  be  assimilated  and  brought  into  relation  with  the  character,  civil- 
ization and  habits  of  thought  of  the  nation  behue  it  can  exert  a  general 
controlling  influence  over  the  people.  The  end,  therefore,  which  the  mis- 
sionary may  hope  to  attain  is  the  establishment  of  a  living,  native  Christian 
church,  strong  enough  to  stand  by  itself  and  evangelize  the  nation. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  (iuACKY,  D.l).,  President  of  the  International  Missionarv 
Union,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Nativk  A(;i:ncii'.s  iiik  Ciiii'.i''  Hotk.  i>v 
National  Kvangki.ization.  He  took  sul.istantially  the  same  ground  as 
Dr.  Washburn,  advocating  the  organization  of  schools  for  training  the  native 
Christians  for  missionary  work.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  warm  a<lmiration  of 
the  willingness  of  the  native  Chrisiians  to  sup|)ort  this  work  and  their  hero- 
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ism  in  heaiiiiti  tlic  pirseciitions  lo  wliiili  Ihov  ;iic  siil>JLalt.'il.  lie  |)r()|)Iii.'sie<I 
that  Sdinc  liav  out  of  the  ranks  <if  tli';  native  inissionaiies  there  wimld  rise 
men  to  do  what  i.utherdid  in  the  sixleeiilh  untur-,. 

The  Rev.  Wn.l.iAM  M)1,i.i:k,  1  ).I ).,  of  Madras,  huiia,  |)resented  a  |)a|/er 
on  I'lDrcAiioNAl.  AdK.Ni  ii:s  in  Misskins,  lie  advocated  education  in 
nussion.s  as  a  s(rcn,i;liienin,L;,  ttain'n),',  <levelo|)inL;  .-^Ljencv,  and  also  as  a  pre- 
paratory a,L;en^y.  Holii  in  its  theory  and  its  practice,  the  cinircli  nuiin'ains 
liiat  wiiile  tile  simple  presentation  of  the  nie>saL,'e  of  fo:L,'iveness  and  love 
lhroui,di  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  !i!i,diest  form  of  Ciirislian  effort  and  the 
central  means  of  huildiny  u|)  tlie  church,  there  is  vet,  accord'. 11,'  to  tlie  divine 
plan,  hotli  room  and  need  for  huinl)ler  aisncies  to  work  in  auxiliary  sul)or 
dinati(<n  to  it.  'The  church's  aim  has  l)een,  lliroiiijh  studv  of  <!od's  onlinay 
nictlKidsof  |)roccdurc,  to  hecome  an  instrument  in  making  tliem  effcctua'  to 
lay  itself  along  the  line  of  the  divine  purpose,  and,  seekiii;,^  no  ;<lory  fo  her- 
fself,  to  do  intentionally,  aid  theref(ue  more  rapidlv,  a  work  that  n.ust  lie 
done  somehow  if  the  divine  |)urp(>ses  are  to  he  fully  carried  out  in  anv  land 

or  amoni,'  any  race With    views  like   these,  schools,  of  which 

some  were  to  l)ec)me  colleges,  were  eslaldished.  In  these  the  minds  were 
to  be  formed  and  trained  of  those  who  were  within  the  llinvUi  connnunitv 
anil  who  could  not  fail  to  affect  that  c.'mniiinitv  in  all  its  thoughis  and  wavs. 
In  such  institutions,  all  truth  that  could  help  to  form  thought  and  character 
aright  was  to  he  inculcated  as  opportunitv  served,  and  all  to  be  so  inculcated 
as  to  set  in  the  forefront  tlial  revelation  of  lo\e  which  is  the  key  to  Innnan 
history  and  liie  germ  of  all  true  progress.  As  the  most  im|K)rtani  among 
truths  of  this  kind,  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  especially  the  words  of 
Christ,  were  to  be  stuilied.  The  S-riptures  were  to  be  ihe  spear-head,  all 
other  knowledge  the  well-fitted  handle.  The  Scripuires  weieto  le  the  heal- 
ing essence,  all  other  knowledge  the  congenial  iiiediuin  ihrougii  which  it  is 
conveyed. 

The  aim  of  those  who  work  in  this  wav  is  to  lie  instruments  in  helping 
and  hastening  the  changes  in  the  thoughts  and  character  and  tendencies  of 
men.  which  are  necessary,  according  to  the  ordinarv  government  of  the 
world,  for  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  (iod's  great  design.  Now  a 
divine  preparation  has  never  yet  been  a  short  or  easy  thing.  It  is  not  the 
leveling  of  a  single  wall  or  the  opening  of  a  single  tloor.  If  it  be  ikeiieo 
to  any  of  the  works  of  nature,  it  is  rather  the  process  bv  which,  through 
hidden  agencies  beneath  aiul  the  intluence  in  manv  a  recurri'ig  season  of 
rain  md  sunshine  from  above,  the  cxhauste<l  ground  ha.-,  its  fertility  restored. 
Or  if  it  be  likened  to  one  of  the  works  of  men,  it  is  rather  the  digging  of  a 
canal  ',)y  which  hug';  ships  are  to  pass  from  one  of  two  widely  severed  oceans 
to  the  other.  Such  a  work  re(|uires  man/  things  bp.^:re  tlu*  progress  that 
has  been  made  grows  plain.  It  rei|uires  much  wea;  vti  ivcl  for  careful  study 
of  the  ground.  It  re<|uires  the  organization  of  a  staff  and  the  colleclioii  of 
ntateriais.    It  reiiuires  patient  study  and  invendon  to  oiercuiue  unlooked-for 
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()l)st,icl(.'s.  It  ic'(|iiire.s  tunc  of  no  stinted  leiigtli  before  it  can  he  fairlv  esti- 
niatc'l,  and  lime  in  still  laiyer  measure  l)efore  its  full  beiietit  is  fell.  Now  it 
lias  just  been  shown  that  it  has  not  been  by  any  means  for  tiie  whole  of  the 
sixiy  years  since  they  began,  that  preparatory  educational  agencies  have 
been  maintained  with  a  right  understanding  of  their  j)roper  function.  Even 
yet,  it  is  but  partly  that  they  are  thus  maintained.  .\nd  the  introduction  of 
Christian  thought  by  means  of  advanced  education  has  not  stood  alone. 
( )ther  schemes  of  thought  than  the  Christian  have  necessarily  presented 
themselves  to  the  minds  that  have  been  stirred  from  the  torpor  that  has 
crept  over  their  race  for  centuries.  In  all  its  working,  even  ii  ' ':<:  .  .mis 
where  it  is  strongest,  the  leaven  of  theOospel  has  given  life  to  -it  is  p.irtof 
its  function  to  give  life  to  -antagonism  as  well  as  ;i|ipro\,  It  |)roclaims 
|)eace  on  earth,  vet  it  brings  not  |)eace  but  a  sword.  I'lverv  if  of  thoui,dii 
which  such  antagiuiispi  has  suggested  in  I'',uro|)e  and  Amerp  •  sum  it  uji 
under  the  title  of  rationalism,  of  agnosticism,  oi  what  voii  will,  ba!>,  or  is 
fast  coming  to  have,  its  ie|)iesentatives  in  India.  Aiul  in  India  .-ueh  forms 
of  thought  lind  fitting  channels  ready  for  them.  Ilinduisui  is  not  the  idol 
atrv  and  unrooted  polvtheism  of  savages.  The  idolatry  which  has  spread 
over  it  till  it  seems  to  the  superlieial  observer  to  be  itself,  is  nierelx'  a  corrup- 
tion and  excrescence.  Within,  there  are  aspiiatl.'iis  as  loftv  and  philoso 
phies  as  subtle  as  formed  the  environment  of  llie  earlv  church  at  Ephesus 
and  .Alexandria.  To  these  the  touch  of  ('hristiaii  education  has  given  new- 
life,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  sure  to  do.  I'"ew  things  are  so  prom- 
inent in  the  India  of  to-dav  as  the  attempt  to  read  Christian  thought  and 
Christian  ethic  and  as  much  as  mav  be  of  the  Christian  spirit  into  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  system.  In  trying  to  do  this  some  of  those  with  wlioin 
the  new  inllneiu-es  are  slidiigest  are  earnestly  engaged,  and  iiiore  will  be  so 
cngagi'd  eic  long.  .Some  aro  doing  this  with  the  vain  desire  of  arresling 
the  spiea.l  of  ( 'hiistianitv.  Some  are  doing  il  who  know  well  thai  Ihevand 
those  whom  I  hey  iiitluence  are  on  the  high  roa<l  to  a  full  confession  of 
Christ.  Iiut  those  who  are  so  engaged,  whether  Irom  the  one  motive  or  the 
other,  have  of  course  in  the  meaiiliiiu'  the  support  of  the  multitude,  to  whom 
in  a  superficial  wav  the  customs  ol  the  past  are  <lear;  and  the  loud  ajiproval 
of  the  multitude  gives  excuse  to  the  hostile  and  the  thoughtless  to  declare 
that  the  rexiNal  of  Hinduism  has  been  the  sole  outcome  of  Christhm  educa- 
tion. 1  o  men  who  iia\e  llioughl  of  how  huinaiiilx'  is  actuallv  trained,  it  is 
needless  to  |)()int  out  that  suvli  a  phase  as  this  was  boiiiul  to  come.  The 
fact  that  it  has  come  in  India  will  be  to  such  men  an  iini)ortant  clement  in 
the  truth  that  a  divine  preparation  is  being  made,  iiowever  it  niav  be 
regarded  bv  those  who  look  (Uilv  on  the  surface  as  a  sign  of  failure.  .  . 
.  .  Educational  institutions  in  winch  the  foremost  youths  of  all  faiths  and 
classes  commingle  freely, — in  which  all  truth  is  taught  zealously  and  taught 
in  its  connection  with  Him  who  is  the  center  of  the  world's  devehjpment 
and  the  rightful  king  of  men, — in  which  the  dominating  principle  is  reli- 
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ancc  on  the  ,t(uiilanco  and  tlic  strunL,'!!)  nl  iliu  (iml  of  all  llic  ;il,'i;^  siuli 
institutiuns  will  l)e  utlniittcd,  by  cvltv  dmi-  wlm  lias  luail  In  unilcisland  and 
heart  to  syinpallii/^c  with  the  divine  ways,  to  lie  invaluable  outposts  nl  the 
Christian  army.  Tiiey  can  never  he  the  s(»lc  dependence  of  the  chuich 
universal  in  aiiv  land;  lait  it  is  plain,  if  anvthini,'  is  plain,  that  Ihev  nnisl 
very  i,'ieatly  increase  the  ijciod  effect  of  every  other  a,i,'ency  she  eniplovs. 

The  Rev.  .Al.VIRls  N.  IlrKllCdCK,  I'li.D.,  of  {'Iticauo.  read  a  paper 
on  MissitiNAkv  Socii/rifs :  Tiiiiu  i'l  \n.  anu  Iinciihn  in  iiii: 
Work  ()|-   rm-,  Cihkcii. 

Rev.  C.  1'.  II AKii.  .M.A.,  of  India,  read  a  jiajier  on  the  IInvikon.mini 
111'  iiii:  Naii\  I.  CoNxiKi:  Casii:,  INu  m;am\' ami  oiiier  1Ii;ki:mitakv 
Ci  sioMs. 

The  Rev.  (JKOKdl'.  Smiiii,  1. 1..  I).,  i;diidiurL!li,  Seotlaml,  read  a  paper 
entitled:   A  Gi'.ociiAl'iiK  Ai.  Si  KVi;v. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Havpn,  D.I)..  LL.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  iiresented  a 
paper  on  Ohsi  Aci.i-.s  kj  Kokkiun  Missionary  Si'ickss. 

The  Rev.  I'".  1'".  Ei.i.i.NWooi),  D.I).,  of  New  \orl<,  i,'a\e  an  address  on 

the   RkI'I  l-.X    I.NKI.UENCK    (IK    FoKl-.ICN    MlSSIdNS. 

ClTI/l-.N  RldllTS  OK  .MiSSUiNAKIKS.-  The  Rev.  W.  I'.l.I  In  1  r  (iKIKKIS, 
D.I).,  of  Ithaca.  \.  ^'..  ])resenled  a  paper  on  this  ^iilijecl.  i  le  (juoted  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  Stale  Everett,  written  in  iSs.i,  ami.  also  the  statenicnl 
made  liv  the  late  ^'r.  HIaine  to  the  effect  that  all  Anier'can  missionaries  sla- 
tionetl  in  foreit,'!!  lands  were  entitled  to  the  protection  .if  the  lidted  States 
government  willioiit  discrimination.      Dr.  Crillis  continued  : 

When  a  inissionarv's  life  or  property  is  endangered,  the  government  is 
as  fiillv  bound  to  protect  him  as  in  the  case  of  the  merchant  or  the  travelei, 
and,  in  case  of  loss  or  dcsl ruction  of  propcrl\-.  to  seek  to  oliiain  n-dress.  .\s 
the  ifovermnent  knows  not,  nor  iiii|uiic.--  into  the  reliyion  of  its  cili/i'Us,  so  it 
knows  not  nor  incjuires  into  his  opinions  leuardini,' (  hrislianil v.  I  he  l;ov- 
eminent  knows  onlv  citizens,  not  traders  or  missionaries.  To  aliale  li\-  one 
i<it  the  deiiiand  t'<v  juslice  in  the  i.aM'  of  the  pv'iiniless  missionaries,  while  a 
licet  is  sent  to  indicate  the  majesty  of  the  llat,'when  money  is  to  lie  collected, 
is  to  debase  autlioril\' to  the  level  of  baibarisni.  If  Anicrican  missionaries 
at  I 'ona| le  '■  imprisoned  and  1  heir  priipei  I \  colli isc.i led,  ami  little  or  no  not iie 
taken  of  it  at  \\  ashinuton,  when  a  whole  squadron  was  sent  to  .Naples  to 
collect  inonev  for  I'altimoie  inseram  !•  companies,  tlirii  soimlliinu  is  wromr 
ill  llie  policv  of  the  United  States  ,i;overnmeiil,  .  ^r  we  a-  a  nation  have  fallen 
awav  from  a  hii,'h  standard. 

If  a  war  be  beuun  \.ith  <  orea.  and  .|0()  natives  are  slaui.;iilered  with 
Dahli,'ren  howit/irsand  Itridtreport  rifles  because  ccilain  .American  marauders 
in  the  .schooner  (ieneral  Sherman  have  been  attackeil,  while  the  Turks  are 
allowed  to  bum  mission  premises  and  ass.iult  American  women  llun  we  can- 
not help  thinkim;  there  is  either  inconsistency  or  weakness  at  Washingt(jn. 
Does  the  government  »ay  that  it  can  make  absolutely  no  discrimination 
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hetwouii  its  cili/ens  abroad  ?  Tlicii  let  us  Iiave  interpretations  and  mani- 
festalions  showint;  that  it  makes  no  iliscriniinatioiis  l)et\vucn  tiie  threat  coun- 
tries, like  S|)ain  or  the  ( )tti)nian  empire,  and  little  ones  like  Naples  or  Corea, 
and  thai  its  i)leasiire  is  equal  in  aetini,'  as  the  dun  or  as  the  ])roteclor. 

(len.  11.  K.  Cowan,  l".  S.  (Circuit  Court,  t'ineinnati,  <  >liio,rea(l  a  paper 
on  Till'.  RKsi'ONsiiiiLiriKS  or  Ciikishan  Oovkrnmknts  as  to  IUman 
Riciiis. 

The  I'iev.  S.  T.  Baldwin,  D.I),  of  New  Vork,  prei)ared  a  paper  on 
CiiKisriAN  (;o\kunmi;n  r  ami   iiii';  Oimim    I'kai'i-ic. 

I'rol.  (J.  K.  \Vki(;ii  r,  D.lJ.,  of  Oberlin  College,  presented  a  paper  on 
S(Ii:n(  K  ANii  Missions. 

Till',  I'Aki.iAMKN  r  oi'  Ri'.i.iiiioNs. — The  Congress  of  Missions,  follow- 
ing  as  it  did  immedialelv  upon  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  he  manv  references  to  it  hv  ih  ■  missionaries  and  others. 
'I'hese  were  <|uite  uniformly  of  a  friendlv  character.  It  was  believed  that 
great  good  would  result  to  the  cause  of  missions  from  this  gathering  upon 
one  jilatform  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world. 
This  g.ithering  was  oidv  nia<le  possible  bv  the  missionarv  work  ot  the  last 
century. 

Rev.  Thomas  C'kavi'.n.  of  i.ucknow,  India,  said  :  I  have  attended  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  and  upon  llie  plattorm  have  seen  manv  distin- 
guished gentlemen  of  'ndia  who  could  not  have  appeareil  here  but  lor  the 
work  of  th(;  Christian  religion  in  India.  The  old  caste  rules  would  have 
made  that  imjiossible.  I  consider  the  very  ])resence  of  Mo/.oomdar  and 
of  other  speakers  from  India  was  of  itself  a  testimony  to  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianitv  in  India.  Their  very  language  was  a  testinionv.  It  was  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  who  carried  the  ICnglish  language  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
lirsl  instructor  of  the  peojile  in  this  langu.ige  was  Dr.  Duff,  of  the  Free 
('lunch  of  Scotland,  and  the  lirst  Anglo-Indian  dictionarv  was  made  bv  a 
liaplist  missionarv.  I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  the  charges  made  bv 
these  gentlemen  that  it  was  CHnistianitv  that  had  taken  the  <lrink  habit  to 
India.  'That  statement  is  not  true.  I  .ong  before  I'",nglaml  went  to  India 
the  toddv  of  the  |)alm  and  the  toddy  of  the  hemp  and  of  opium  was  in  use 
among  the  ind  gent  classes  of  India,  who  could  not  affoid  ti)  buv  the  high- 
priced  liijuors  ivliich  were  brought  Irom  foreign  lands.  .\nd  who  is  it  now 
that  i.s  making  the  liglit  against  ail  forms  of  intemperance  in  India '^  .\ 
Hindu?  .V  Mohammedan?  .\  Buddhist?  No;  it  is  John  Evans,  a  Bap- 
tist missionary,  licit  is  who  is  making  war  both  upon  the  homemade 
drinks  indulged  in  by  the  lower  classes  and  the  li(|uors  which  are  imported 
into  India. 

Mr.  Josi'.i'il  Cook,  of  Boston,  in  his  addro.-  on  Till-:  Ci-.Nri»RY  oK 
Modern  Missions  a  Prophecy  of  Final  Tkh  mimi.  said  :  What  has  the 
science  of  'jomparative  religions  to  say  as  to  victories  and  hopes  of  Christian 
missions  ?    In  reply  to  this  question  you  will  allow  me  to  be  specific,  for  we 
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are  yet  listenini^  to  the  echt)es  of  a  most  memorable  Parliament  of  Relii,'- 
ioiis,  anil  I  speak  as  it  in  the  presence  ol  the  hodv  wiiicii  has  made  the  s|)ot 
on  wliieh  we  are  assembled  historic  ground.  .\ll  ethnic  reli,i,'ions  have  been 
explored  in  oiilline,  and  many  of  them  in  great  detail.  This  is  a  condition 
of  affairs  whicii  unlii  wiiliin  twenty-live  vcars  would  not  have  been  possible. 
Until  (he  last  half  century  it  was  hardlv  possible  to  obtain  in  the  Occident 
any  adequate  niformalion  regarding  iirahmanisni,  Huddhisni,  Mohammedan- 
ism and  the  other  Orient;U  religions  which  were  represented  by  their  teach- 
ers on  this  verv  ])latform  in  the  month  just  closed. 

What  is  the  result  of  our  later  information  of  these  religions  ?  No  other 
religion  now  known  to  man  can  be  called  a  serious  rival  to  Christianitv. 
Not  one  of  the  great  ethnic  non-(.'hristiaii  faiths  has  the  hope  of  converting 
the  world.  I  know  that  some  of  them  are  enlarging  the  territory  in  which 
they  are  acce])ted,  but  cvcl;  Mohammedanism,  whicli  has  made  the  greatest 
gains,  has  increased  only  I  r  per  cent  in  India  in  the  time  that  Christianitv 
has  increas(Ml  64  per  cent.  It  is,  I  sn])|)ose.  within  ihe  last  ([uarter  f)f  a  cen- 
tury that  .Mohammedanism  has  given  up  the  hope  of  converting  Africa,  and 
in  the  same  time  iSuddhisin  an<l  lirahnianism  have  given  u|)  the  hope  of 
converting  .Asia.  We  are  to  use  the  principb^s  ol  a  ('hristian  pliiloso|)hv.  of 
course,  to  judg"  ..,:itis  worth  saving  and  what  is  to  be  cast  awav  in  the 
chaos  of  decav  brought  to  us  l)v  the  advancing  science  of  comparative  relig- 
ion, but  as  a  religion  only  that  which  saves  the  soul  is  wf)rth  saving. 

Max  Miiller  himself  has  |)ul)lished  the  o|)inion  that  it  is  mere  futilitv  to 
assume  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  dazzled  bv  anv  other  sacred  book.  Until 
tweiitv-live  vears  ago  there  had  been  some  expectation  on  the  jjart  of 
rati(jiialism  that  we  might  at  least  be  able  to  put  on  the  shelf  verv  near  our 
Bible  some  of  these  books.  But  the  more  the  studv  of  com|)arative  religion 
has  progressed,  the  moie  IIk;  brilliancy  of  the  Word  of  ( lod  has  cr)me  forth 
until  Ihe  most  ad\anced  scholars  in  this  studv  admit  that  there  is  no  book 
that  can  be  put  on  Ihe  sai'.'e  shelf  with  the  Bible,  or  on  an\-  shelf  that  is  not 
far  awav  from  that  on  which  liie  liible   lies. 

Then'  is  an  absolute  gos])el  consisting  of  self-evident  truth  and  the 
record  of  ('hrist,  and  we  must  accept  iiolhing  wliicii  does  not  come  on  the 
absolute  authoritv  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  rules  of  life.  Tliis  is  the 
sieve  throimh  which  .all  conclusions  must  be  ]iassed.  L'sing  this  sieve  with 
respect  to  the  Parliament  ol  Keligions.  missions  ap|)ear  more  necessarv  than 
thev  (lid  before  the  I'arl'ament  met. 

W'hat  have  been  the  choice  results  of  this  Parliament  ni  the  field  of 
comparative  religion  ?  Chief  among  the  salient  features  of  that  great  body 
is  the  fact  that  it  would  not  listen  to  a  defense  of  polvgamv. 

Among  the  graml  things  we  heard  in  the  l'arliami;nt  of  Religions  were 
the  denunciation  of  international  injustice,  and,  God  be  praised,  the  Parlia- 
ment by  its  plaudits  showed  its  protest  atrainstthe  opium  traffic  and  slavery. 
God  be  praised  that  our  relation  with  China  and  the  Geary  law  were  con- 
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tiemncil  in  llie  (ivcrwlu'liiiini,'  applause   willi    which  China's  ii'f)resentalive 
wa.s  ifiected. 

The  Parliament  expressed  its  ai)iii)rrenL:c  of  easle,  it  uave  a  hearing  to 
every  eanse  of  piii!antiiro]iv  and  reform,  and  exahed  the  rehgicjn  of  con- 
science. 

\'eiy  iillle  was  said  of  idoiulry,  init  idolatrv  is  a  fact  in  nun-Cliristian 
faiths.  Itlolatry  is  practiced  all  over  India.  1  do  not  .say  that  tiiere  was 
any  idolatry  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  speakers  exhihited  a  .statue  of 
Buddha  while  he  was  s()eaking.  1  do  not  think  ihere  wa.s  anviiody  on  the 
platform  that  need  he  called  an  idolater.  'I'hese  re|)resentative.s  of  the 
Orient  religions  seem  to  have  cast  idolatry  in  your  great  lake  ;  and  God 
•jra.nt  that  when  they  go  home  they  may  cast  it  into  llie  Indian  Ocean.  But 
nothing  was  said  of  this  side  of  the  noiit'hiistian  faiths,  and  we  notice,  too, 
that  very  little  was  said  of  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation  and  other  peculiai 
features  of  Hinduism. 

Rki'orts  ok  Missionary  Si;cckss  were  |)resenled  as  follows  : 

Among  Ahoric.inai,   .\mi'.ri(:ans.    liislio])   \Vlii|)ple,  of  the    I'rotest 
ant    F,i>iscopal   Church;  Uev.  Kdgerton  R.  \'oung,  of  the  Canadian  Metho- 
dist I'",|)isco])al  t'hurch  ;  Miss  Mary  C.  Collins,  of  the  Congregational  Cluirth  ; 
Mrs.  Amelia  .S.  Oiiinton,  I'resident  of  the  Indian  .Vssociation. 

At  RICA.  l!islio[)  William  Taylor,  .\frica  ;  Prince  .\Iomolu  Massaquoi 
and  Mrs.  M.  R.  ISrierley,  of  West  .\frica  ;  Miss  Mary  (!.  Biirdette,  Africans 
in  .'Vmerica. 

Ini!1A.  Rev.Cieo.  F.  rentecost.  I ).!).,  London  ;  Miss  Sorahji.  liomhav  ; 
Rev.  I)rs.  Dee.se  and  Wilson,  missionaries  to    India. 

.Si\M.     Rev.  Dr.  Mctjilvary. 

()iroMAN  I'.MI'IRK.  Rev.  II.  Il.lessiip.  D.D..  Ihe  Rev.Cieo.  .\,  I'ord 
and  Dr.  (Jeo.  I'..  I'osI,  iieirut,  .Syria:  Rev.  J.  I,,  liarwrii,  llarpool,  Turkev  ; 
Rev.  lames  S.  I)ennis,  D.D.,  of  .Syria. 

C  lllNA.      R(\.  Ceo.    r.  Candlin  and  Rev.  Cillierl  Reid. 

Jai'AN.     I'resi<leiil  Ko/ak',  of  ihe  Doshisha  College,   Tokio,  Japan. 

Framk.  Rev.  Charles  I'ailliful,  Marseilles  ;  among  the  poor  in  I'aris, 
Miss  de  Mroen,  of  the  Belleville  Mission. 

Sl'AlN.     Rev.  Fritz  Fliedner. 

South  .\mi:ri<  \.     Rev.  Thomas  B.  \Vood,  1.1,. I).,  C"allao,  Teru. 

Me.VK'ii.      Rev.  I.  ^hltoll  Cieeii,  D.D. 

.■\mong  I'liE  Ji;\vs.  Win.  F.  Blackslone,  Fsi|..  Chicago  ;  Bishop  W.  R. 
Nicholson,  D.D.,  I'hiladelphia  ;  I'rof.  II.  M.  Scott,  D.D.,  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Among  IIIK  Lki'I.rs.     W.  C  Bailey.  Fs(|.,  Fdinhurgh,  Scotland. 

CooFERATiVK  .Vgicnciks.  Hie  Rev.  .\i.i',i-,Kr  S.  IIi;nt,  D.D.,  of  New 
York  spoke  on  Biiu.K  SonicriKS  as  a  CoOi-kra  i  ivi.  .\(;kn('y  in  Mission- 
ary Work. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was'  formed  the  Bible  had 
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l)L'cn  translated  into  less  lli;in  forty  langiiatfes.  Several  versions  were  oi)so- 
lete  and  oIIhts  deMKinded  revision.  Then,  too.  tlie  JJihle  was  so  costly  that 
its  |)ossession  was  ijiiite  lieyond  the  reach  of  tiie  |)oor.  No  one  dreamed 
that  each  jierson  could  ever  ac(iuire  a  coi>y  of  Iiis  own.  The  Uihie  Societv 
hettan  to  niultii)lv  versions,  to  publish  volumes  of  the  Scriptures  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  to  supply  them  to  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth  at 
nominal  i)rices,  or  even  without  price.  This  work  has  expanded  from  vcar 
to  vear,  and  especially  during  the  ])ast  twenty  years,  until  the  Scriptures 
have  been  issued  in  nearly  400  languages  or  dialects,  and  until  the  Hible,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  chea|)est  of  all  books. 

The  total  issues  of  Hible  societies  thus  far,  exceed  the  most  enthu- 
siastic anticipations  of  their  founders.  The  British  and  Foreign  Hible 
Societv  has  issueil  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-live  millions  of  vol- 
umes ;  the  American  liible  Society  nearly  fifty  seven  millions;  and  the 
Hible  Society  of  Scotland  more  than  ihirtecn  millions,  making  an  aggregate 
for  the  three  leading  15ible  societies  of  the  world  of  two  hundred  and  six 
millions  two  hundred  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  volumes 
(206,201,404). 

The  Rev.  S.  11.  \'IK<;IN.  D.I).,  l.I-.I).,  New  York,  presented  a  |)ai)er 
on  Tract  an'D  Hodk  Socii:tii:s  as  CoiipKRATivt:  Acknciks,  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  ignorance  of  spiritual  truths  that  exists,  the  wrong  teaching 
that  prevails,  the  false  doctrines  that  are  in  vogue,  and  the  era  of  doubt  in 
which  we  live,  all  demand  an  aliundance  of  relig..)i!s  literature. 

The  Rev.  \.  I),  llii.i.is  D.D.,  Kvanston,  Ills.,  in  an  addre.ss  on  TiiK 
I'i'.Kii.  OK  Oi  K   Napiox  Tiirociui   li  iiikkacv  in  Morals,  said  : 

The  Iiilernational  Sunday  School  .\ssocialion  report  eleven  million 
children  and  vouth  in  Protestant  Sunday  Schools,  while  the  Calholics  have 
four  millions  under  religious  instruction.    This  leaves  leii  inillions  practically 

outside   of  all   church    iiillueiire.      This   fad  is  big  with  piiil.      It  > esents 

danger  porleiitoiis.  Tlu'  iiecil  is  urgeiil.  The  upporlunilv  is  slialegic.  The 
sole  remedy  is|)laiii.  /■.////<>  .///i/  iiiorat^  iiiii'l  lir  i;-,-iillir,>ihil  in  llii  /'u/'/lr 
sr/zoo/s.  Protest. lilts  ami  Calholiis  have  been  at  variance.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Bible  from  s.,'hools  has  led  Ihe  I'lolestani  to  |ilace  his  children  in  private 
schools,  and  the  Catholic  to  foiiiul  parochial  ^chools.  Thus  the  common 
schools  have  suffered  on  Iwn  sides.  I  he  lime  is  ri|)r  for  roiiipioini^e.  I  )r. 
John  Henry  ISarrows,  wilh  H'|)rcsci!lali\i's  ol  all  llic  riololanl  chiinhes,  and 
Cardinal  Ciibbons,  with  his  prelates,  have  found  coiniiKin  standing  ground  for 
religious  confeiencc.  Siireb'  llu-\'  i-iii  also  lind  common  ground  for  the 
instruction  of  the  vouth  ol  (he  land  in  good  morals.  If  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  is  not  mist  and  moonshine,  coiiference-shiuild  be  hail  and  agree- 
ment reached  as  to  certain  common  principles  of  ethics  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools.  As  for  example,  the  ten  commandments,  teaching  the  youth  !iow  to 
carry  himself  in  the  home,  the  market  place  and  the  forum  ;  the  sermon  on 
'.he  mount,  presenting  the  positive  virtues  bearing  upon  conduct  and  char- 
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acter ;  tlic  supremacy  f)f  coiiscienci-,  individual  resjxinsiliiiity  for  influence, 
and  tlif  Lord's  i'rayer  called  "the  Universal  I'rayer."  On  these  ethical  prin- 
ciples han>,'  all  the  law  an<l  the  prophets.  They  contain  moral  leaven  for 
raising  and  ii^litciiini,'  the  dead  social  lump.  Oi)eilience  to  these  laws  islih- 
crtv  ;  disobedience  slavery.  They  concern  all  men  as  men.  They  are  as 
binding  upon  every  child  as  the  law  of  food,  air,  exercise.  Let  President 
Harrows  call  a  conference  of  these  assend)le(l  delegates  to  confer  and  agree 
now  and  here  upon  some  common  ethical  principles  to  be  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  'I'he  people  of  this  nation  through  tlieir  school  boards  have 
been  eager  for  such  a  conference  and  agreement  for  the  last  ten  years. 

No  church.  Catholic  or  I'roteslant,  will  prove  itself  an  enemy  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  by  refusing  cooperation.  Having  proclaimed  our  fraternalism 
from  this  national  housetop,  let  us  also  proclaim  our  practical  plans  for  les- 
sening the  nation's  want  and  misery  through  moral  illiteracy.  Doubtless 
there  have  been  some  mistakes  upon  both  sides.  If  so,  let  the  past  perish 
save  as  it  guards  us  against  future  blunders.  The  crying  need  of  the  hour  is 
agreement  upon  the  part  of  Catholics  and  I'roteslants  to  reiinthrone  ethics 
and  morals  in  the  public  schools. 

IIoMK  Missions. — The  different  aspects  of  the  home  missionary 
work  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  .Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  D.I).,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  The  Rev.  Oraliam  Taylor,  D.D.,  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary; the  Rev.  John  McNeil,  of  Lond<in  ;  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Hurrell,  D.D.. 
New  York;  the  Rev.  F.  M.  IJristol,  D.D.,  Chicago;  the  Rev.  \Vm.  C. 
Roberts,  D.D.,  New  \'ork  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Kane  ami  Mr.  I'eter  Sinclair,  of 
Chicago;  Rt.  Rev.  diaries  K.  Cheney,  1)1).,  Chicago;  Mrs.  I.ucy  Rider- 
Meyer,  M.D.,  Chicago;  Miss  Dora  Stephenson,  London;  Chaplain  Allen 
AUenswortli,  I'liited  States  ;  Captain  I'altie  Watkins,  Salvation  .\rmy,  Chi- 
cago;  Mrs.  K.J.  Willing,  New  York;  Mrs.  Eniilv  K.  Hishop,  Diyton,  O.; 
Mrs.  Flora  K.  Regal,  Oberlin,  O.;  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  Hrooklyn. 

Sl'lXIAI.    RksPONSIHIMTV    ok    N'olNG   I'lCori.K    AND    THKIR    SOCIKTIF.S 

was  the  subject  of  an  address  bv  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  President 
United  Societv  of  Christian  Endeavor;  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Schell,  General  Sec- 
retarv  Epworth  League,  Chicago;  anil  Mr  Robert  Speer,  Secretary  Presby- 
terian Hoard  Foreign  Missions,  New  York. 

Womkn's  Orcamzations. — Miss  Ellen  C.  Parsons, of  New  York,  read 
a  p.iper  in  which  she  treated  the  history  of  orgaiiiz.'d  effort  among  women 
in  iielialf  of  missions.  "It  was  not  patriotism,  warning  of  the  menace  in 
an  incoming  tide  of  immigrants — that  came  later;  it  was  not  national 
remorse  demanding  reparation  to  the  exiled  Indian  ;  it  was  not  even  the 
last  command  of  Jesus,  'disciple  all  nations,'  like  a  clarion  call  to  the  con- 
science ;  it  was  a  human  crv,  appealing  expressly  to  woman's  tenderness, 
and  it  pierced  her  heart.  It  sounded  out  from  that  black  heathenism,  ages 
old,  lost,  vast,  awful — the  heartbreak  of  motherhood,  the  stifled  cry  of  dis- 
torted childhood.    This  was  what  happy  women  heard  in  their  happy,  pro- 
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lecled  lioines."  Otlier  asijccls  of  llic  .sul)jcct  were  IrmU'iI  1i\  Mi.s.  liLii);iiiiiii 
l)()Ui(!as,  of  California;  Mrs.  A.  1'".  Scliaufller,  of  New  \'ori<  ;  Miss  Svliil 
Carter,  of  the  lipiscopal  Hoard;  Mrs.  M.  Louise  Tlioinas,  of  New  N'ork  ; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Voiige,  and  Mrs.  Mii/aheth  Ciiarles,  of  ICn^land. 

Women  under  the  Kthnic  Religions  was  the  .-iiiliject  of  a  paper  l)y 
Mrs.  Mose.s  Smitli,  of  Chicago. 

Ntedical  Missions  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mrs,  J.  '1'.  Gracey. 

I'oems  were  reail  l>y  I'.dna  Dean  I'roetor  and  ICniilv  Huntington  Miller. 

The  clo.sini,'  addresses  of  the  (Jonijress  were  liy  the  Kev.  .Vrthur  T. 
Pierson,  D.I).,  on  "Thy  Kingdom  Come,"  and  .Mr,  Dwight  L.  Moody  on 
"  The  Tower  of  the  Spirit." 
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THE  SUNDAY  REST  CONGRESS. 

Held  in  Art  Institute  September  28-30. 

The  program  of  the  congress  divided  the  question  of  Sunday  Rest  into 
its  physiological,  economic,  social,  political  and  religious  relations.  Tiie 
papers  ut^dereach  of  these  heads  were  supplemented  by  i)rief  addresses,  and 
by  reports  on  the  recent  progress  of  the  movement  in  various  countries. 

I.  On  the  Physiological  Relatitjns  of  Sunday  Rest,  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Samuel  B.  Lyon,  of  New  York,  showed  the  responsibility  of  the  physician 
with  respect  to  this  subject,  the  prominent  position  which  preventive  medi- 
cine was  now  assuming  ;  that  its  efforts  were  largely  directed  to  promoting 
the  power  of  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  micro-organisms  which  are 
recognized  as  largely  the  causes  of  disease  ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  immunity 
from  germ  disease  is  largely  in  pro|)ortion  to  the  vigor  of  the  individual,  it 
is  of  immense  importance  to  secure  hygienic  conditions,  among  which  peri- 
odic rest  is  most  important.  He  ipioted  numerous  testimonies  from  recent 
medical  authorities  in  luiiope  as  to  the  effect  of  uninterrupted  labor  in 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  usually  carried  on,  in  lowering  the  vitality 
and  impairing  the  power  of  resisting  disease.  He  showed  especially  the 
bearing  of  these  facts  ujxm  the  liability  to  mental  disorders,  which  have 
been  greatly  increasing  among  us  of  late.  Institutions  for  the  insane  all 
over  the  world  are  tilled  with  people  to  whom  the  stress  of  life  has  come 
with  a  weight  under  which  their  frail  natures  have  broken.  The  i)hysician 
may  not  from  his  professional  standpoint  say  what  particular  day  should  be 
observed  as  a  dav  of  rest.  He  may  only  insist  u))on  the  great  necessity  of 
periodic  intermission  of  labor.  If  he  is  also  a  student  of  social  conditions, 
and  a  believer  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  Christ,  he  will  join  hands  cordially 
with  those  who  view  the  subject  from  this  point  alone,  and  say,  "  by  all 
means  let  the  day  t)f  rest  be  that  which  by  tradition  in  all  the  lands  of  Chris- 
tendom has  been  for  time  immemorial  .set  ajjart  for  rest  from  labor  and  the 
worship  of  God. 
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l)r.  X.  S.  Davis,  of  CJliif.iis'n,  liiii'tlv  cniitinin'il  ihc  c(incliisii)H  of  lliu 
paper  l)v  facts  fnnii  his  own  cxpL'iiciux'.  lie  sliowfd  liiu  (Icti'iiorati'iii 
\vliii:!i  comes  from  a  coniimious  roiilincof  work  laxiiiu  always  tin  same  fac- 
ulties and  muscles,  which,  not  snOicienlly  louiileracted  hv  sleeji,  need  a 
change  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  weeli,  to  hreak  np  the  nionotonv  and  lo 
inaintnin  tiie  workman  in  health  and  eflicienc),  whellur  he  \\<irke<i  with 
ndnd  or  body. 

.'.  The  I'lconoinic  ami  Industrial  Uelalions  of  the  Sund,i\'  KeSt  nalur- 
allv  iMCU|)ied  the  hirnest  proportion  oi  the  lime  of  the  congress.  (ieor>,'e 
I''..  McNeill,  ol  lioston,  made  an  earnest  and  pathetic  plea  lor  Sunday  rest, 
on  economic  aJid  also  on  etiiieal  uronnds.  Then  lollowed  a  series  of  aide 
reports  on  the  results  (d  Sunday  rest  in  various  indusliies;  two  ol  these, liy 
M.  Oilion  of  Paris  and  M.  liaum^artner,  of  Rouen,  ^avc  some  strikinL(  and 
surprisini;  results  of  Smiday  rest,  in  iron,  >,dass  and  oilier  inilustries  in 
France.  Thomas  Weir  jiresented  some  striking'  facts  concerning  silver  and 
other  niininv;,  contrastini,'  the  results  in  the  character  and  comfort  of  the 
men  and  in  the  economical  workintf  of  the  mines  where  .Sunday  rest  is  L;rante<l 
with  the  more  common  practice  of  workintf  seven  days  in  the  week.  Similar 
testimoliv  as  lo  ti.e  practicahilitv  and  economv  of  Sunday  rest  in  llie  oil 
industries  was  presented  hy  W.  J.  \ouni,'. 

Mill  the  most  iinportunl  of  the  discussion.--  under  this  lie.ul  was  on  the 
Sunday  railway  tratlic.  K.C  Iieach,of  the  I'ennsylvania  Railroad,  presented 
the  (luestion  from  the  side  of  the  railway  inanavjers,  recognizing'  the 
evils  of  Sunday  labor,  and  the  difticulty  in  the  way  of  lurther  restricting  it. 
Shippers  of  freight  insisted  on  its  speediest  lrans])oitati(ui,  and  the  coinj)eti- 
tion  of  rival  lines  maile  it  impossible  to  resist  the  demands  of  ship|)ers.  Mr. 
15eacli  presented  responses,  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter  of  imiuiry,  from  the 
managers  of  railways  operating  118,000  miles  out  of  the  total  railway  mile- 
age of  196,000.  'I'liese  replies  show  a  lem.irkable  unanimity  in  favor  of 
rest'icting  .Sunday  traflic  to  the  lowest  practicable  limit,  an<l  as  to  the 
difliculty  in  the  way  of  further  restriction  for  the  reasons  above  indicated. 

In  criticism  of  the  positions  taken  in  this  paper  I..  S.  Coffin,  formerly 
meml)er  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Iowa,  and  who 
appeared  before  the  congress  as  the  authorized  ie|)resentative  of  various 
orders  of  railway  enn)loyes  with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  100,000  members, 
presented  the  employes'  side  ol  the  iiuestion.  liy  the  use  of  refrigerator 
cars  the  necessity  for  Sunday  labor  in  connection  with  |)erislial)le  freight 
was  entirely  obviated  ;  and  if  Sunday  traffic  were  not  profitable  the  railway 
companies  would  decline  it.  There  is  need  of  federal  legislation  to  stop 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  on  Sunday,  and  to  restrict  Sunday  labor 
under  the  provisions  of  the  inter-state  commerce  regulations. 

3.  The  Social  and  Moral  Relations  of  the  Sunday  rest,  were  presented 
in  a  paper  by  ().  I'runier,  of  Paris,  .secretary  of  the  French  Association  for 
Sunday  Observance,  who  showed  the  higher  morals  of  the  man   and  the 
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fiiiiiilv  wIr'II  ciiiainipMli'il  line  i\a\  in  the  sutU  fiuin  ilu'  yokt'  of  luil,  and  lo 
wlnnn  Snnilay  lnniiulil  lliu  ii|i|)r)iiunity  ul  nuw  and  liii^diur  llmn^lils  and 
associalions.  AIki.'  I,.  W'oddliridv'u,  cif  Ni-w  ^'l)lk,  pluadiMl  tin:  cause  of 
woniun  in  failorii's,  stnii's  anil  di)nii'-'iic  MTviii-,  uruinL,'  llial  nnl  only  shuiild 
llu'\' liaviMol  on  SiindaN ,  lint  MK'li  ci|)|)iiilnnit\'  lis'  >li(irti'r  Innirs  nf  lalior 
dlllilii,'  llu"  wcc'U  lov  >ilf  ini|Mi)Vi'nH'rit  and  ici  icalinn  a>wipnld  |iic|iaic  llicm 
for  the  IiIkIk-'sI  duties  111  Sunday.  Slic  dealt  laimK  uiili  the  (luestion  nf 
child  lalmr,  stalini,'  that  in  the  Tnilcd  Slates  niniie  in  iSSo,  i.i  iS,  v^()  child- 
leii,  lietwcen  the  aues  id  10  and  Hi,  wtie  enipluvcd  in  mines,  laelmics  and 
stores.  Mis.  I'liiicilie  l\ell\.  stall  ins|ie(  Im'  id  l.ulip|ie>in  lllinnis,  entmeed 
the  views  id  liie  |>iecedini;  |i.i|)ers.  She  descrilieil  a  lecelit  visit  to  a  can- 
niiiL,'  cslalilishinent  wlieic  \ven'  ein|ilo\cd  upwaidN  ol  (>oo  people,  of  whom 
.}0  were  ihildrcli  under  liie  lei,'.d  aije  ;  on  the  wall  she  loimd  this  siuii  : 
••Intil  luillicl  notice  these  W(jiks  will  run  limn  7  A.M.  to  ()  I'.M.  everv  <lav, 
including;  Sunday.  Refusal  to  coni[)ly  with  this  will  be  un'und  for  immedi- 
ate discharite."  Miss  Jane  .\ddains,  of  llnll  House.  Cliicayo,  illustrated  liv 
facts  which  came  under  daily  oh.scrvation,  the  necessity  ol  weekly  relief 
from  incessant  work,  and  that  onlv  hv  cooperation  conid  the  Smidav 
rest  lie  preser\ed.  Mrs.  I.  II.  Knowlcs,  of  .N'ewark,  .\.  J.,  in  a  paper 
on  the  home  and  family  life,  presented  a  lieautiful  picture  of  whal 
Sunday  in  the  Imme  was  capalde  of  lieiiii,',  and  of  the  elfect  ol  suih  Irainini; 
upon  the  pulilic  life  of  oiu'  country.  Mrs.  Ileiiroiin,  who  occupied  the  chair 
of  the  t<mi,'ress  at  the  session  at  which  the  precediiii;  pajiers  were  read, 
took  occasion  to  ex|)ress  her  conviction,  contrary  to  what  she  ha<l  at  lirst 
held,  that  the  practical  closinu;  of  the  exposition  on  Sunday  had  heeii  an 
advantage  to  the  workini;  classes,  inasmuch  as  larL,'e  numliers  of  merchants 
and  other  employers  had  x'ven  one  or  two  half  holidays  in  each  week  to 
their  eniploy<5s  to  visit  the  fair. 

4,  I'olitical  Relations  of  the  Sunday  Rest.  William  .Mien  I5iitler,  LI,.lJ., 
of  New  \'ork,  treated  Sunday  laws,  their  grounds  and  liinitations.  lie  dis- 
cussed fully  the  objections  which  in  various  directions  have  been  brought 
against  our  American  .Sunday  legislation.  While  the  root  of  the  weekly 
rest  as  an  institution  is  found  not  so  much  in  national  law  as  in  moral  obli- 
gation, its  incorporation  into  the  general  order  of  society  is  a  result  of  civil- 
ization aided  bv  C'hristianity,  both  combining  to  give  to  its  support  the  con- 
sent of  the  conimunities,  and  establishing  it  as  an  institution  favorable,  if  not 
indis[)ensable,  to  the  physical,  moral  and  social  needs  of  mankind.  It  is, 
tiierefore  alike  the  iirovince  and  duty  of  the  government  to  maintain  it  for 
the  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Sunday  laws  are  properly  maintained  as 
civil  regulations  governing  men  as  members  of  society.  Obedience  to  sucli 
laws  is  properly  claimed  and  enf<irccd.  The  vital  i)rinci|)al  which  gives 
strength  and  stability  to  the  world's  day  of  rest,  at  once  the  pledge  and 
guarantee  of  its  perpetuity  and  its  beneficent  power,  is  the  faith  of  human- 
ity that  it  is  a  gift  of  God. 
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An  inlerestiiig  paper  was  read  hy  Major  (icncial  llowan!  on  the  Sunday 
rest  in  tlie  public  service  and  especially  in  the  army  and  navy,  lie  (|uotc(l 
the  regulations  by  whicii  unnecessary  Sunday  laljor  was  prevented,  and  the 
day  observed  in  accordance  with  the  laivs  :uid  customs  of  our  people. 
Kx-l'ostmaster-Generai  John  Wanamakei  presented  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  govern  the  postoffice  departmeni  in  its  various  brancbos  with 
reference  to  Sunday  labor,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  usages  of  the  Hritish 
postoffice  as  furnished  him  in  a  letter  from  the  English  I'ostmaster-lieiicral. 

The  (|uestiun  of  Sunday  laws  was  further  discussed  by  Judge  Dooliltle, 
who  presided  at  this  .session  of  the  congress,  and  by  President  K(jgers  of  the 
Northwestern  University.  Following  along  .somewhat  different  lines  from 
those  of  Mr.  Butler's  paper  they  reached  the  same  conclusion. 

5.  In  no  way  was  the  characteristic  breadth  and  liberality  of  the  con- 
gress shown  more  strikingly  than  in  its  treatment  of  the  relations  of  the 
Sunday  rest  to  religion.  As  the  different  branches  of  the  Christian  church 
may  be  supposed  to  differ  somewhat  in  their  views  of  this  subject,  it  was 
right  that  this  topic  should  be  presented  by  representatives  of  more  than  one 
of  the  denominations.  Cardinal  Gibbons  set  forth  the  Roman  Catholic 
views  of  the  Sunday  observance  in  a  paper  which  more  than  one  earnest 
Frot'^stant  who  heard  it,  was  prepared  to  accept  it  as  presenting  substan- 
tially his  own  views.  The  view  of  the  Lutheran  church,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  largest  denominations  of  this  country,  was  presented  by  I'rof. 
Spaeth  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  riiiladclphia,  and  also 
brici'y  by  Dr.  Heilmann,  a  Lutheran  pastor  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Atterbury,  as 
the  secretary  of  an  association  in  which  representatives  of  various  denomi- 
nations are  united,  presented  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  commonly 
accepted  views  of  the  so-called  Evangelical  denominations.  In  view  of  the 
important  place  which  the  Sabbath  has  always  held  in  the  social  and  relig- 
ous  life  of  the  Hebrew  people,  a  distinguished  Jewish  rabbi.  Dr.  Felseiithal, 
was  heard  with  interest  in  a  paper  on  the  Sabbath  in  Judaism.  lie  showed 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  was  far  from 
being  that  narrow  and  burdensome  institution  which  it  was  so  often  regarded  ; 
it  has  endowed  the  laws  with  strength  to  withstand  the  almost  unceasing 
and  pitiless  attempts  to  exterminate  their  race  and  religion ;  it  had  blessed 
and  dignified  their  family  life.  The  laws  of  our  American  states  ought  to 
protect  every  congregation  assembled  on  their  Sabbath  for  divine  worship 
in  a  church  or  a  chapel  or  a  .synagogue  or  nios(|ue  or  any  ;)thcr  place 
again.st  being  disturbed  in  their  worship;  and  they  can  and  might  lo  guar- 
antee to  each  per.son  in  our  lanil  even  to  the  poorest,  one  day  of  perfect  rest 
in  each  week  of  seven  consecutive  days.  All  further  legislation  is  unneces- 
sary and  would  be  un-American.  Let  us  trust  in  the  power  of  public  opin- 
ion. Relying  upon  that  great  power  and  upon  the  divine  blessings  of  our 
f-Ieavenly  Father,  all  of  us  can  look  hopefully  toward  the  future  and  can  rest 
assured  that  the  land  in  all  times  lo  come  will  have  a  Sabbath,  a  real  genu- 
ine Sabbath. 
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A  thoughtful  and  suggestive  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  Sunclay 
observance  to  the  individual  religious  life  was  presented  by  Rev.  VV.  J.  A. 
Stewart,  Baptist  pastor,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

6.  After  a  paper  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York,  in  which  with  clear  uiui  careful  discrimination  he  traced  the  i>erils 
which  menace  the  Sunday  rest  in  countries  like  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  m.ist  fully  enjoyed,  reports  were  presented  of  various 
associations  and  movements  for  securing  and  protecting  Sunday  rest.  Mr. 
Delu/,  secretary  of  the  late  Paris  Congress  and  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion, who  has  perhaps  had  more  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  cause  on  tiic 
continent  than  any  other  living  man,  reported  the  striking  results  which  have 
been  obtained  within  a  recent  period  in  several  of  the  states  of  Euroj)e,  for 
the  relief  of  large  classes  of  wage-earners  from  the  burden  of  uninterrupted 
toil,  while  as  yet  the  work  seems  only  to  have  begun.  Mr.  Chas.  Hill,  secre- 
tary of  the  Workingmen's  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association  of  England,  reported 
the  features  of  the  contest  in  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  ground  which  had 
long  been  held  against  the  influences  which  insidiously  are  invading  the 
weekly  rest.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Mott,  president  of  the  recently  formed 
American  Sabbath  Union,  presented  the  iiistory  of  Sabbath  association  and 
efforts  in  our  own  country  fortlie  past  iialf  century. 

The  closing  address  of  the  Congress  was  made  by  Arclibislii>|)  Ireland, 
who  had  presided  at  one  of  the  previous  sessions.  He  called  attention  to  the 
weakening  of  our  reverence  for  Sunday  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  infringe- 
ments that  are  being  made  upon  its  observance.  Christians  should  remem- 
ber that  every  weakening  of  the  Sunday  lends  to  its  total  obliteration.  We 
are  making  our  citizens  pure  money-making  machines;  we  are  too  anxious 
to  be  rich,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  that  end  every  tradition  and  reduce 
men  to  the  level  of  the  beast. 

Among  the  results  which  it  is  iiopcd  will  follow  from  this  Congress  are: 

A  wider  and  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Sunday 
rest  and  of  the  duty  of  protecting  it  by  wise  and  just  laws. 

A  greater  cooperation  of  Roman  Catiiolics  and  Protestants  in  maintain- 
ing the  Sunday  rest. 

A  fuller  recognition,  on  the  part  of  wage-earners,  of  the  efforts  which 
Christian  men  and  philanthropists  are  making  to  secure  to  them,  as  far  as 
practicable,  their  right  to  Sunday  rest. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  peril  to  the  weekly  rest  from  such  use  of 
it  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  as  robs  others  of  their  ctjual  right  to  its  benefit. 

The  manifested  agreement  of  Ch'-istians  of  different  denominations  as  to 
the  divine  authority  of  the  institution,  and  the  duty  of  so  using  it  as  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  well-being  of  man  and  society. 
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OTHER  CONGRESSES. 

It  will  further  indicate  how  full  and  comprehensive  was  the  religious 
presentation  made  in  connection  with  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  if  a 
brief  enunciation  be  made  of  the  other  congresses  held  in  connection  with 
the  Parliament  of  Religions. 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  Welsh  churches  of  all  denominations  united 
in  a  congress  which  was  held  in  the  Mali  of  Columbus,  with  afternoon  and 
evening  meetings  in  the  First  Methodist  church.  The  services  were  almost 
entirely  in  the  Welsh  language.  The  venerable  Rowland  Williams,  the  fam- 
ous |)ulpit  t)rator  of  Wales,  delivered  a  sermon  on  "'i'he  Manifestation  of 
Christ  in  the  Flesh."  A  paper  on  "The  Reformation  and  the  Welsh"  was 
given  by  Rev.  J.  Kvans.  "The  Present  Condition  of  the  Welsh  I'eople"  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  V.  Morgan.  "Christianity  in  the  Heart  and  in  the  Fvery 
Day  Life"  was  presented  by  Rev.  Rosina  Davies,  and  Rev.  Dr.  II.  O.  Row- 
lands spoke  of  "  The  Religious  Characteristics  of  the  Welsh." 

The  Free  Religious  Association  of  America  hehl  a  Congress  in  the  Hall 
of  Washington  on  the  JOth  of  .September,  at  which  addresses  were  made  bv 
Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  President  William  J.  Potter,  Francis  K. 
Abbott,  Mrs.  .\nna(Jarlin  Spencer,  Jenkiii  I.loyd-Jones,  Minot  J.  Savage,  aiul 
others. 

On  the  22i\  of  Septcmhi-r  a  Congre>s  of  tlie  King's  Daughters  and  Sons 
was  held  in  tlie  Hall  of  Washington,  with  addresses  by  Mrs.  Mary  I.owc 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  Isabella  C.  Davis,  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Ingham  and  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence beebe. 

A  Congress  of  Evolutionists  was  held  in  some  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
halls  of  the  Art  Institute  extending  from  September  27  through  September 
2Q.  The  program  included  addresses  by  H.  F.  Underwood,  E.  P.  Powell, 
Prof.  E.  D.  Coppee,  Dr.  Martin  1-.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Ashley,  Prof. 
E.  S.  Morse,  Prof.  E.  S.  Hastin,  Prof.  George  (iunton,  and  many  others. 

On  the  27th  of  September  a  Congress  was  held  of  the  International 
Board  of  Women's  Christian  .Associations,  with  addresses  by  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Winters,  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapm,  D.D.,  .Miss  C.  V.  Drinkwater,  Mrs.  John 
Leslie,  and  others. 

On  the  7th  of  October  there  was  a  Congress  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  addressed  by  Miss  Eftie  K.  Price,  Lord  Kinnaird  and 
others.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  also  held  an  interesting 
Congress, 
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THE  THRKK  STATUKS* 

Ikhind  the  brilliant  throng  of  living  forms, 

Silent  and  pale  the  anticiue  figures  stand, 

The  scroll  half -opened  in  the  time-stayed  hand. 

Masters  who  fronted  all  the  tides  and  storms 

Of  ancient  thought  and  civic  strife,  are  ye 

With  sounds  unwonted  puzzled  and  distraught  ? 

Floods  all  the  inlets  of  your  narrower  thought 

A  universal  brotherhood's  j)rofounder  sea! 

Beside  you  see  the  clearer-visioned  child  ; 

Closely  she  holds  the  life-encircling  ncsl, 

While  frou)  her  finger-tips,  or  east  or  west. 

On  favoring  breezes  or  'gainst  tempest  wild, 

With  wing  elate  birds  speed  their  world-round  way, 

And  greet  with  song  the  world's  sure-dawning  day. 

Edward  Dwight  Eaton. 
Ueloit  College,  Wis. 


*  At  the  rear  of  the  platform  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  there  stood  siaiiies  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  and  of  a  maiden  holding  a  nest  of  fledglings,  one  of  which  she  was  letting 
lly  from  her  up -raised  right  hand. 
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IJy  the  "Chairman  dk  tiik  rARi-iAMKNi,  Rkv.  John  Henry  Barrows. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  CONDUCT,  SPIRIT   AND  PERSONNFX   OK  TIIK 
PARLIAMENT. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  opinions  has  been  expressed  by  lead- 
ing participants  in  the  Parliament  and  by  others  as  to  its 
nature  and  effects.  To  Nagarkar,  it  is  "a  foretaste  of  universal 
brotherhood  ; "  to  Joseph  Cook,  "  a  resplendent  service  to 
Truth;"  to  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  "a  masterpiece  of  Satan;"  to  Dr. 
Boardman,  "a  lengthening  of  the  cords  of  Zion  and  a  strength- 
ening of  its  stakes  ;"  to  Dr.  Srhaff,  "  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Religion,  stimulating  efforts  for  the  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom ;"  to  Prof.  Richey,  "a  valuable  setting  forth  of  the  relations 
of  Christianity  and  Natural  Religion,"  to  Dharmapala,  "a 
mighty  influence  in  expanding  the  religious  ideas  of  Christen- 
dom;" to  Prince  Wolkonsky, 'an  immeasurable  educational 
force  in  abating  national  prejudices;"  to  Kiretchjian,  a 
movement  sure  to  result  in  "a  rich  harvest  of  right  thinking 
and  right  doing;"  to  Prof.  Minos  Tcheraz,  supremely  impor- 
tant, for  having  "  laid  the  basis  of  universal  tolerance  ;  "  to 
Lakshmi  Narain,  of  the  .\rya  Somaj,  useful  to  all  who  "  take 
interest  in  the  study  of  Religions;"  to  Vivekananda,  an  indi- 
cation "  that  the  Lord  is  working  everywhere."  The  young 
Brahman,  Mr.  Narasima,  valued  the  Parliament  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  widening  Christian  knowledge  of  other  faiths  and  of 
showing  Christendom  its  sins. 

The  history  and  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  Relig- 
ions have  been  given  in  such  a  way  that  every  reader  may 
easily  draw  his  own   inferences,  unbiased  by  editorial  opin- 
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ion.  Now  that  the  history  is  <iosc<l,  the  editor  of  these 
vohiiiies  is  at  full  liberty  to  review  the  utterances  rerortled, 
and  thus  furnish  one  contribution  to  tlie  (-riticisui  of  the  first 
great  galiiering  of  the  world's  religious  leaders.  Before  doing 
this,  a  few  ujeniyrabilia  may  be  added,  which  will  show  either 
the  world-wide  interest  in  this  Congress,  or  some  omitted 
details  in  its  conduct. 

A  Connnittee,  of  which  Rev.  Jenkin  IJoyd-Jones  was  Chair- 
man, and  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  Prof.  Henry  Copp^e, 
Richard  Watson  (lilder,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps-Ward, 
Prof.  William  C.  Wilkinson  and  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  were 
members,  furnished  a  number  of  selected  hymns  for  the  Par- 
liament, fitted  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  universal  heart. 
Among  those  which  were  sung  were  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,"  "  Come,  Thou  Almighty  King,"  '•  All  People  that  on 
Karth  do  Dwell,"  "  ()  l-ife  that  Maketh  all  Things  New," 
and  "  God  is  Love,  His  Mercy  Brightens."  It  was  not  possible 
to  follow  completely  the  order  of  the  subjects  laid  down  in  the 
original  program  -the  elements  were  too  various,  the  presence 
of  speakers  was  not  always  assured, — but  the  variety  of  themes 
treated  on  certain  days  augmented  popular  interest.  The  total 
attendance  at  the  Parliament  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 

Many  letters,  soine  of  them  ecpial  to  treatises  in  length, 
printed  pamphlets,  j)etitions  and  poems  of  various  merit,  were 
contributed  to  the  Parliament.  Aujong  these  may  be  men- 
tioned a  lengthy  communication  from  Manisharker  Vithalji, 
Head  Pontiff  of  the  Rasesha  Religion,  sent  from  Jamnagar: 
an  interesting  autobiographical  communication  from  Swami 
Shugun  Chandra,  late  Kayastha  Missionary,  Kunjah,  India. 
Mr.  Lakshmi  Narain,  Barrister-at  law,  of  Lahore,  Secretary  of 
the  Kayastha  Provincial  Society,  of  Benares  and  Gorakhpur,  was 
a  delegate  from  that  body  to  the  Parliament.  He  was  also 
commended  by  the  Kayastha  Provincial  Societies  of  Oudh, 
Allahabad,  Central  India,  Hyderabad  and  Moradabad.  An 
elaborate  answer  to  some  religious  questions  propounded  by  the 
Chairman  was  sent  by  Bishun  Dass,  a  Brahman  P>ee  Thinker, 
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I'linjal),  India,  and  also  by  Satya  ('liaian  Dclxtf  Kanclirapara, 
llcntral.  (i(K»lain  Moliainiiicd  Itin  llaji  llaftv,  Sadck  Randcri, 
from  Sural,  India,  roiiiiminitalcd  to  llie  Parliaincnt  a  pamph- 
let on  "  The  Toudistonc  of  Philosophies,"  a  treatise  on  some  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Mussulman  faith.  A  paniphlet  of  one  hundred 
and  one  pages  on  the  Zoroastrian  Religion,  was  sent  by  the 
learned  Ervad  S.  I).  Hharucha,  of  Bombay.  Abou  Naddara, 
of  Paris,  sent  a  number  of  interesting  tracts  on  Mohammedan- 
ism. Mr.  A.  Ranganadaui  and  Mr.  V.  Kthirajen,  of  Madras, 
India,  presented  to  the  Ciiairman  an  interesting  acrostic 
sonnet,  commending  the  work  of  the  Parliament.  Many 
thousands  of  pamphlets  were  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Buddhists  of  Japan  and  Ceylon.  Ishar  Parshad,  of  Lahore, 
sent  an  essay  on  Religion. 

One  featureof  the  Parliament,  not  heretofore  mentioned,  was 
the  inquiry  rooms  which  were  set  apart  for  any  religious  body 
that  desired  to  have  a  place  of  meeting  at  which  cpiestions  could 
be  answered  by  those  competent  to  answer  them.  The  Cath- 
olics and  Buddhists  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
An  eye-witness  reports  :  "  The  Catholic  clergy  have  been  in  con- 
stant attendance  in  the  hall  set  ai)art  for  their  use,  which  has 
been  thronged  with  students  many  hours  each  day.  The  Bud- 
dhists, represented  by  Mr.  Hirai  and  Mr.  Dharmapala,  were  sur- 
rounded by  curious  and  eager  auditors."  Among  the  most 
interesting  speakers  among  the  Catholics  was  Monsignor  Seton. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  this  great  meeting.  It  was  a  novel  sight 
that  orthodox  Christians  should  greet  with  cordial  words  the 
representatives  of  alien  faiths  which  tliev  were  endeavoring  to 
bring  into  the  light  of  the  Christian  (lospel ;  but  it  was  felt  to 
be  wise  and  advantageous  that  the  religions  of  the  world,  which 
are  competing  at  so  many  points  in  all  the  continents,  should 
be  brought  together,  not  for  contention  but  for  loving  confer- 
ence, in  one  room.  Those  who  saw  the  Creek  .Vrchbishop, 
Dionysios  Latas,  greeting  the  Catholic  Bishop  Kcane,  with  an 
apostolic  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  words  of  brotherly  love;  those 
who  heard  Bishop  Keane  relate  how  .Vrchbishop  Ireland  and 
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himself,  findini,'  that  tlicy  were  iinalde  to  enter  tlie  Hall  of 
Coluinl)us  on  a<'coiint  of  the  thronif,  went  to  the  Hall  of  Wash- 
ington and  presided  over  the  Jewish  Conference;  those  who 
witnessed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Christians  greeted  a  Bud- 
dhist's denunciation  of  false  Christianity  ;  and  the  scores  of 
thousands  who  beheld  day  after  day  the  representatives  of  the 
great  historic  religions  joining  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  felt  pro- 
foundly that  a  new  era  of  religious  fraternity  had  dawned. 

The  Parliament  was  not  a  place  for  the  suppression  of 
opinions  but  for  their  frankest  utterance,  and  what  made  it  so 
supremely  successful  was  mutual  tolerance,  extraordinary  cour- 
tesy, and  unabated  good  will.  Christians  who  entered  the 
Hall  of  Cohunbus  with  timidity  and  misgivings  found  them- 
selves entirely  at  home  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  relig- 
ious enthusiasm.  They  felt  that  the  spirit  and  principles 
involved  in  summoning  the  non-Christian  religions  to  a  con- 
ference in  that  great  hall  were  precisely  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ples with  which  a  Christian  missionary  invites  a  Moslem  and  a 
Brahman  into  his  own  house — the  spirit  of  love,  inquiry,  a 
desire  for  mutual  understanding,  a  desire  to  learn  as  well  as  to 
teach.  President  Bonney's  wise  arrangement  that  each  sect 
should  hold  a  separate  congress  in  connection  with  the  greater 
meeting  added  to  the  freedom  of  spirit  with  which  the  various 
faiths,  gathering  in  the  Hall  of  Columbus,  were  disposed  to 
seek  points  of  agreement  rather  than  of  divergence,  and,  in 
the  case  of  Christians,  to  consider  chiefly  those  larger  things 
which  are  common  to  all  branches  of  the  Church  Universal. 
"It  must  not  be  imagined,"  as  Dr.  Gilbert  has  written  in  the 
Review  of  the  Churches,  "that  all  the  speakers  piped  low  and 
soft.  Not  at  all.  There  were  clouds  big  with  thunder,  and 
there  were  thunders  with  lightnings  in  them  that  smote  as 
with  strokes  from  God's  own  right  hand."  The  Parliament 
did  not  suppress  the  individuality  and  frankness  of  its  mem- 
bers. What  made  this  meeting  glorious  was  its  entire  freedom 
from  ecclesiastical  control  and  the  usual  restrictions  of  con- 
ferences, assemblies  and  synods.  A  great  degree  of  forbear- 
ance  and   patience   was    required   and   illustrated   at    some 
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iiioiiicnts  in  tlic  I'arliaiiioiit  :  Utit  it  was  one  of  the  wondc-rs  of 
tiiis  meeting  that  its  nuMnhcrs  so  jlji' no  rally  and  j^enerotisly 
observed  the  spirit  enjoined  Ity  the  Chairtnan  in  his  opening 
address,  'l"he  anionnt  of  friction  was  not  eonsideraMe.  'I'he 
Parliament  was  a  (•()nferen<e  which  proved  the  supreme  value 
of  courtesy  in  all  theoloifical  arijinncnt,  and  showed  that  the 
enlightened  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century  looks  with  scorn 
upon  verbal  niftianism,  such  as  |)revailed  in  the  sixteenth.  It 
has  been  often  remarked  that  this  meeting  was  verv  generous 
and  indiscriminate  in  its  applause,  but  it  was  made  up  of  a 
vast  variety  of  elements,  changing  to  some  extent  everv  day, 
and  sometimes  it  a]>plauded  not  so  much  the  sentiments 
uttered  as  the  clearness  and  boldness  and  aptness  with  which 
they  were  spoken. 

Much  might  be  rightly  said  of  the  high  character  and  abil- 
ity of  those  who  composed  this  historic  assembly,  not  only  the 
sj^eakers,  but  the  vast  and  changing  congregation  of  hearers. 
The  Parliament  was  rigidly  purged  of  cranks.  Many  minor 
sects,  however,  tried  earnestly  to  secure  a  representation,  for 
which  there  was  neither  time  nor  fitness.  People  sought  to 
make  the  Parliament  a  medium  of  all  sorts  of  propagandism, 
but  without  success. 

The  absence  of  the  Methodist  liishops,  whose  regular 
appointments  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend,  was 
deeply  deplored.  Whether  we  adopt  Bishop  Dudley's  criti- 
cism of  the  Anglican  Church  and  say  that  it  missed  a  great 
opportunity,  whether  we  say  with  Mr.  Haweis  of  London  that 
the  Church  of  P^ngland  made  another  of  its  historic  mis- 
takes, no  member  of  the  Parliament  will  forget  the  profound 
impression  produced  by  the  speakers  representing  the  Angli- 
can communion,  or  will  fail  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  who  would  have  certainly  found  himself 
at  home  in  this  interesting  and  devout  assembly.  One  Ameri- 
can voice  silenced  by  death,  that  of  Phillips  Brooks,  would 
have  been  most  welcome  at  the  Parliament.  Among  the  Bap- 
tists present  were  Drs.  Boardman,  l^orimer,  Whitman,  Moxom, 
Howe,  Henderson,  Small,   Professors  Lyon,  Goodspeed  and 
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Wilkinson.  Auionij  life-  niiincnt  IVtsbytt-rians  pn-st-nl  witc 
Drs.  Ni««.ills.  W.  C.  kolKTls.  I  limy  M.  I'iclil,  I'liilip  Sc  half, 
\vlit)sc  diMlli  sliortiv  alter  the  tlnsi'  of  the  I'arliaincnt  lias  been 
universally  lamented,  ['resident  Scovel,  Principal  (Irant,  S.  J. 
Mcl'lierson  and  (leor^e  K.  Pentecost.  .\  l*rin<:e  of  Russia,  a 
Prince  of  Siani,  and  an  African  Prince  «'ontril)Uted  to  the 
interest  of  the  meetings.  No  more  |)i«  tures(|ue  fii^nre  was 
present  than  the  .\r«  lil)isho|)  of  Xante,  representing  the  (Ireek 
Church,  and  by  his  side  were  his  archdeacon,  Homer  Paratis, 
and  Father  IMiiand>olis  of  (lliicago.  'I'here  were  missionaries  , 
and  missionary  teachers  like  Washburn  of  Constantinople, 
Phillips  and  Itume  of  India,  Kaber,  Keid  and  Candlin  of 
Chin;'.,  McCilvary  and  McFarland  of  Siam,  Post  and  Ford 
of  Syria,  Haworth  of  Japan,  and  (lulick  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  India,  mother  of  religions,  was  represented  by  the 
spiritually  minded  Mozoomdar,  a  master  of  elo(pien<e,  Vive- 
kananda,  "  the  orange  monk,"  who  exercised  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence over  his  auditors,  the  keen  and  courteous  Nagarkar,  the 
attractive  Narasima,  the  acute  and  philosophical  (ihandi,  the 
metaphysical  Chakravarti,  MissSorabji  of  Mcjuibav"  that  exipiis- 
ite  specimen  of  redeen\ed  Parsee  Womanhood,"  Mr.  Dhar- 
mapala  of  Colomlx) ;  and,  through  papers  contributed,  bv  the 
wise  and  discriminating  Slater  of  Hangalore,  Rev.  J.  T.  Scott, 
the  learned  I'arsee  scholars  Modi  and  Harucha  of  Bombay, 
such  distinguished  representatives  of  Hrahmanism  as  D'vivedi 
and  Aijanger,  and  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Sumangala,  Buddhist  High 
Priest  of  Ceylon.  Japan  was  represented  by  the  Buddhist 
priests  Ashitsu,'roki,  Soyen  and  Yatsubuchi  ;  Mr.  Kawai  of  the 
Nichiren  Sect ;  Shibata,  high  priest  of  Shintoism  ;  the  elo- 
quent layman  Hirai;  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Yokoi  and  President 
Kozaki  of  the  Doshisha  University.  China  was  represented  by 
Pung  Kwang  Yu,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Blodget,  Rev.  deorge  T. 
Candlin,  Mr.  Yen  and  Mr.  Ho;  Mohammedanism  by  Moham- 
med Alexander  Russell  Webb  of  New  York,  and  J.Sanna  Abou 
Naddara  of  Paris.  Count  Bernstorff,  a  grand  specimen  of 
German-Christian  manhood,  spoke  for  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Germany.    The  Parliament  was  enriched  by  contributions  from 
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siu'li  sclidlars  as  Max  MiiJIci,  <l'IIarlr/:.  Dawson,  Itnirr,  Dniiii 
iiiond,  Conrad  von  <  >rflli,  l-islui.  Nalcnliiif,  Jean  Krvillr,  Allint 
Rt'villf,  Tielc  and  (ioods|K'rd,  and  liy  riniiifnl  |iliilanlliin|»ists 
and  social  ri-fornicrs  like  Kdward  l-lviirlt  Halo,  l.yinan  AltWott, 
J<)st'|>li  (!ook,  'I'lioMias  Wcntwortli  llin^inson,  Ridiard  T.  Kly, 
\Vasliinj,'t(»n  (lladdt-n,  anil  Aaron  M.  I'owoll.  TIr'  Calliolics 
were  lifadi'd  l)y  Cardinal  (iil)l)ons.  who  in  liis  o|K'nin,i;  address 
touched  all  hearts,  and  l)y  |{isho|)  Keane,  arare  < oinbination  of 
evanj^elical  earnestness  and  tenderest  <atholi<  ity.  This  delej,M 
tion  was  exceedingly  stronjf,  and  all  the  Catholic  speakers  kept 
strictly  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  Parliament,  statin^; 
their  own  views  with  frankness  and  ability  and  refraining?  from 
criticism  of  others.  Mislin|»  Keane  had  put  the  different  topi«s 
into  the  hands  of  specialists,  all  of  whom  were  excellent  speak- 
ers, liishop  .\rnett,  who  made  friends  for  .Africa  'ith  every 
word  lie  spoke,  the  venerable  IJishop  I'ayne,  Mishop  Handy  and 
others  represented  the  .African  Methodist  K|)iscopal  Church.  Suc- 
cessful evangelists  like  H.  I'ay  .Mills  were  there.  Seventh  Day 
Baptists  like  Dr.  Lewis,  United  lirethren  like  I.andis,  preachers 
of  the  Reformed  Church  like  Dr.  Hurrell  of  New  York,  .Armen 
ians  like  I'rof.  'i'chera/  that  tower  of  gentle  strength  and 
Rev.  .A.  (f.  .Assadourian  who  brought  "  friendly  and  abundant 
greetings  from  the  Protestant  Armenian  congregations  in  Tur- 
key, and  especially  the  salutations  and  love  of  the  Hithvnian 
Synod  of  Constantinople,"  of  which  he  is  the  Secretary.  'I'he 
absence  of  General  William  Hooth  and  of  Commander  Balling- 
ton  Booth  was  greatly  deplored.  (Itneral  Booth  wrote  from 
London  :  "  You  have  an  opportunity  of  influencing  the  whole 
world  with  the  spirit  of  our  < omuion  Christianity  without  parallel 
in  ancient  or  modern  times."  In  the  absence  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  Salvation  .Army,  Ikigadier-deneral  Fielding  told  of 
the  methods  and  aims  of  that  great  movement,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  .Army  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  its  existence,  made  the  statement  that  "it  has  tour 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  mission  stations, 
seventy-four  homes  of  rest  for  officers, sixty-six  training  schools 
for  the  training  of  officers,  sixty-f(nir    slum  posts,  forty-nine 
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rescue  homes  for  fallen  women,  twelve  prison -if  ate  homes, 
fifty-two  food  and  shelter  depots,  lliirtv-foiir  factories  and 
emplovnient  otfices,  five  farm  colonies,  tvvo  hundred  and  fif- 
teen social  institutions  connected  with  (leneral  IJooth's  scheme, 
thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  officers;  that  its 
IVar  Cry  has  a  circulation  of  five  hundred  and  eiifhty  thous- 
and five  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  that  last  year  more  than 
thirteen  million  persons  attended  its  indoor  meetinirs  in  the 
United  States." 

Among  the  Congreijationalists  present  at  the  Parliament 
or  contrihutini;  to  it,  were  Noble,  (lladden,  Mills,  Phillips, 
Pratt,  Fisher,  Abbott,  Cook,  Washburn,  Munt^er,  Dike,  Brand, 
Headland,  Martin,  Clark,  ISIodsjfet,  and  Hume.  Among  the 
Unitarians  were  Hale,  Jones,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  K.  R. 
Sunderland,  Carpenter,  Peabody,  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Williams  and 
Alger.  Among  the  Methodists  were  Candlin,  Terry,  Lee, 
Bishop  .\rnett,  Baldwin,  Carroll,  Townsend  and  Bristol. 
Among  the  .Vnglicans  were  Bishop  Dudley,  Haweis,  Momerie 
Kichey  and  Canon  Fremantle.  Harvard  College  furnished  a 
strong  delegation  in  Professors  Toy,  Peabody  and  Dwight.  The 
Universities  of  Yale  and  Chicago  were  well  represented. 
Rabbi  Wise,  Rabbi  (lottheil  and  Dr.  K.  (J.  Hirsch,  heading  the 
notable  company  of  Jewish  scholars  in  attendance,  proved  that 
ehxpience  still  belongs  to  the  countrymen  of  Isaiah.  Dr. 
F^rancis  E.  Clark,  of  Boston,  the  gentle  wise-man  who  heads 
one  of  the  chief  Christian  movements  of  our  time,  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  F^ndeavor  Societies,  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  Parliament.  One  important  feature,  as  it  is 
well  Known,  was  the  presence  and  participation  of  women,  and 
several  of  the  papers  presented  by  them  were  among  the  most 
excellent  and  timely  that  were  listened  to  during  the  Parlia- 
ment's sessions. 

With  such  an  illustrious  company  in  friendly  council  for 
seventeen  days  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mental  and  spirit- 
ual horizon  of  many  minds  was  indefinitely  enlarged.  It  was 
felt  that  all  God's  words  are  precious,  whether  spoken  in  the 
twilight  or   in  the  noonday  of  revelation  ;  it  was  felt  that  the 
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so-called  licatlicn  religions  must  not  be  jucli^ed  solely  by  their 
idolatries  and  cruel  rites  any  more  than  apple  trees  should  be 
judged  by  their  worst  fruits;  it  was  felt  that  to  \mt  charity  in 
the  place  of  scorn,  and  to  increase  mutual  respect,  were  alone 
sufficient  to  justify  the  Parliament  ;  it  was  felt  that  icy  barriers, 
as  I'rof.  'I'chera/  intimated,  melt  away  at  the  glance  of  the  sun 
of  loye ;  it  was  perceived  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
world-wide  process  of  comparison  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  should  not  be  made  easier  by  such  a  ((inference  ;  it  was 
seen  that  the  same  problems,  similar  schools  of  thought,  sim- 
ilar theological  divergencies,  appear  in  all  lands  wherever 
human  nature  is  undergoing  the  process  of  evolution  ;  it  was 
made  evident  that  enlightened  Christendom  will  never  here- 
after imagine  that  heathendom  is  simply  "a  mass  of  degraded 
and  corrupt  superstitions."  Tlie  conviction  was  strengthened 
in  many  minds  that  truth  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  has  cvervtiiing  to  hope  from  such 
mutual  interchanges  (jf  thought,  and  that  some  of  the  good 
results  of  the  Parliament  nmst  be  increased  fairness  of  mutual 
estimate,  a  new  sense  of  the  strength  and  universality  of  man's 
spiritual  desires,  and  heartier  good  will  (ju  the  j)art  of  individ- 
uals toward  each  other.  It  was  felt  by  many  that  to  claim 
everything  for  Christianity  and  deny  any  good  in  other  relig- 
ions is  not  Christian,  and  is  an  impeachment  of  that  Divine 
goodness  which  is  not  (onlined  to  geographical  limits  and 
which  sends  its  favors  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust. 
Christians  came  to  rejoice  with  an  increased  ho|)efulness  as 
they  perceived  that  religion,  liowever  iinjierfect,  is,  after  all, 
the  best  there  is  in  man.  and  that  Cod  is  not  confmed  in  his 
mercv  and  benefactions  to  auv  favored  race  or  people. 

".So  numy  roads  lead  ii[)  to  (iod, 
'l"wcrc'  sliani,'e  if  aiiv  soul  should  iiils^  tlRin  all." 

It  was  made  evident  that  higii  and  beautiful  forms  of  char- 
acter have  been  fiishioned  by  tlie  I  )i\  inc  S|)irit  in  faiths  the  most 
various.  I'hariseeism,  sectarianism, narrowness  in  all  its  mani- 
festations, whether  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatic,  were  gently 
rebuked  by  this  Parliament.    Comparison  and  criticism,  it  was 
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made  evident,  are  helps  to  religion,  father  D'Arby,  a  Catholic 
priest  of  Paris,  said  at  the  scientific  section  :  "  We  love 
science.  The  office  of  science  in  religion  is  to  prune  it  of 
fantastic  oiiti^rowths.  Without  science  reli^Mon  would  become 
superstition."  The  Parliament  has  been  called  a  ,i(reat  inter- 
reli<fional  clearing  house  to  promote  the  interchange  of  opin- 
ions. The  impression  which  it  made  on  those  continually 
attending  its  sessions  has  often  been  compared  with  what 
happened  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  although  "  the 
Jews,  devout  men  from  everv  nation  under  heaven,"  consti- 
tuted a  more  provincial  assembly  tlian  that  wliicli  met  at  Chi- 
cago. There  were  times  in  the  Parliament  when  the  religious 
feeling  was  most  intense  and  pervasive.  A  holv  intoxication, 
it  has  been  said,  overcame  the  speakers  as  well  as  the  audi- 
ence. An  eminent  professor  (jf  moral  philosophy  (Dr.  N.  J. 
Morrison,  of  Marietta  College)  declared  that  it  reminded  him 
of  the  emotions  he  had  felt  in  the  great  revival  meetings  of 
President  Finuev  and  Mr.  Moodv.  Dr.  l'"rodcrick  A.  Noble 
said  :  "  There  were  hours  wiien  it  seemed  as  though  the  Divine 
Spirit  was  about  to  descend  upon  the  people  in  a  great  Pente- 
costal outpouring.  Never  did  Christ  seem  so  large  and 
precious  to  me,  never  did  CMiristian  faith  seem  so  necessary  to 
humanity  and  so  sure  to  prevail  as  when  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  closed."  'The  total  impression  which  it  made  on 
those  who  were  present  is  finely  pictured  in  a  letter  from 
Rev.  (ieorge  T.  Candlin,  written  on  the  Pacific:  "  1  feel  con- 
fident that  the  memory  of  that  gieal  assembly  will  have  a  most 
potent  intluence  on  our  lives.  Chicago  will  be  the  Mount 
Tabor  of  our  e\|)erience.  and  tlie  holy  im|)ulse  of  those  trans- 
figured hours  will  not  be  spent  wiiilc  life  shall  last.  I  shall  be 
full  of  the  spirit  so  finely  expressed  by  Shakespeare  in  Henry 
v.,  before  Agincourt  : 

'Ami  Crispin  Crispian  slinll  ne'er  i^'o  hy, 
I'"iiiiu  lliis  (lay  to  the  cuiliiii,'  dI  tlie  world, 
Tiut  we.  in  it,  f-hall  he  remembered, 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  hand  of  hrother.s. 
And  he  that  hears 

Shall  hold  his  manhood  clieap  while  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day.' " 
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"the  GRACIOLS  I.AtlV,  WHO  IS  S(l  WORTIIV  OK  HKK  I'l-ACK  IN  Till-:  FOKK  KKONT  OK  THIS 
CATHKKING  OP  TIIK  NATIONS,  HAS  SAIL)  THAT,  AS  C01.1MI1LS  DIStoVKKKI)  AMKRItA,  TUB 
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GRANDEUR  AND  FINAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE   PARLIAMENT. 

"  I  "HE  extraordinary  success  of  the  I'arliament  was  due  to  its 
■*■  timeliness,  to  the  amount  of  work  put  into  it,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  fitted  to  secure 
tlie  cooperation  of  the  great  historic  churches  and  of  the 
representatives  of  the  non-Christian  faiths.  Liberal  Christians 
naturally  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  their  triumphs,  but  they 
could  not  have  gained  the  cooperation  of  historic  Christendom. 
Liberal  minded  Jews  saw  in  it  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
that  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  should  cover  the  earth,  but  Juda- 
ism alone  could  not  have  achieved  a  convention  of  Christians. 
The  Rrahmo-Somaj  regarded  the  Parliament  as  fulfilling  the 
ideas  of  the  New  Dispensation,  but  the  IJrahmo-Somaj  would 
have  been  unable  to  draw  together  liie  rej)resentatives  of  the 
great  faiths.  No  Clirlstian  missionary  society  could  luive 
achieved  the  Parliament,  for  the  fear  of  aggressive  i)ropagand- 
ism  would  have  kept  out  the  non-Christian  world.  No  eccle- 
siastical body  in  Christendom,  whether  Catholic,  Greek, 
Anglican,  or  Lutheran,  could  have  assembled  the  Parliament. 
No  kingly  or  imperial  government  in  which  church  and  state 
are  united  could  have  gathered  it,  and  no  republican  govern- 
ment where  church  and  state  are  separated  would  have 
deemed  it  a  part  of  its  office  to  summon  it.  But,  as  a  part  of 
an  international  exposition,  and  controlled  by  a  generous- 
minded  and  representative  committee,  under  no  ecclesiastical 
dictation,  and  appealing  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity  to  high- 
minded  individuals,  the  Parliament  was  possible,  and  was 
actualized.  The  imperial  government  of  China,  the  Buddhist 
Church  of  Southern  India,  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  the  Jains,  the 
Kayasth  Society  of  India,  and  the  Catholic  Church  of  Amer- 
ica are  all  the  governments  and  religious  bodies  that  were 
officially  represented  at  Chicago.  Still,  very  eminent  indi- 
viduals, representing  all  the  great  religious  bodies  of  man- 
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kind  were  present.  The  world  needed  to  wait  till  English 
had  become  an  Asiatic  as  well  as  an  European  and  American 
language,  before  the  Parliament  could  be  successfully  held. 

It  is  unwise  to  pronounce  the  Parliament,  as  some  have 
done,  a  vindication  or  an  illustration  preeminently  of  one 
idea,  either  the  Liberal,  the  Catholic  or  the  Evangelical.  The 
Parliament  was  too  large  to  be  estimated  and  judged  in  this 
way.  It  did  emphasize,  as  the  Liberals  have  so  emphatically 
done,  liberty,  fellowship  and  character  in  religion  ;  it  did 
emphasize  the  Catholic  idea  of  a  universal  church  and  the 
desirableness  of  greater  unity  in  religious  organization  ;  it 
did  emphasize  and  illustrate  the  great  Evangelical  claim  that 
the  historic  Christ  is  divine,  the  sufficient  and  only  Saviour 
of  mankind  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  it  made  conspicuous  so 
many  truths  and  phases  of  religion,  the  glory  of  it  cannot  be 
monopolized  by  any  one  division  of  the  religious  world. 

The  echoes  of  the  Parliament,  reduplicated  now  in  so  manv 
lands,  show  that  it  is  destined  to  make  a  profound  and  ever- 
deepening  impression  on  religious  thought.  It  has  shown  that 
mankind  is  drifting  toward  religion  and  not  away  from  it;  it 
has  widened  the  bounds  of  human  fraternity;  it  is  giving  a 
strong  impetus  to  the  study  of  comparative  religion  ;  it  is 
fortifying  timid  souls  in  regard  to  the  rigiit  and  wisdom  of  lib- 
erty in  thought  and  expression  ;  it  is  clarifying  many  minds  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  non-Christian  faiths;  it  is  deepen- 
ing the  general. Christian  interest  in  non-Christian  nations  ;  and 
it  will  bring  before  millions  in  Oriental  lands  the  more  truth- 
ful and  beautiful  aspects  of  Christianity.  The  impression  that 
it  is  making  on  the  unbelieving  and  secular  world  is  salutary, 
for  it  gives  the  first  oj)portunity  for  men  to  see  religion  in  its 
entirety  and  to  apprehend  its  greatness.  The  Columbian 
Exposition  which  accentuated  the  material  glories  of  modern 
civilization  needed  the  Parliament  of  Religions  to  bring  back 
to  the  liuman  mind  the  greater  world  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Congress  was  a  notable  event  for  the  African,  whose 
manhood  was  fully  recognized  ;  for  the  Jew,  who  has  suffered 
various  forms  of  persecution  ;  for  the   Liberal,  who  saw  the 
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truths  for  which  he  had  specially  contended  j,MandIy  recog- 
nized ;  for  the  Catholic,  who  came  out  into  a  new  atMios|)here 
and  gained  from  theological  opponents  new  admiration  and 
respect;  for  woman,  for  then  she  secured  the  largest  recogni- 
tion of  her  intellectual  rights  ever  granted.  It  was  a  great 
event  for  the  social  reformer  and  the  advocate  of  international 
justice,  for  the  Parliament  was  unanimous  in  denouncing  the 
selfishness  of  modern  societv  and  the  inicpiity  of  the  opium 
trade  and  the  rum  traffic  ;  for  the  Buddhist,  the  Brahman  and 
the  Confucian,  who  were  |)ermitted  to  interpret  their  own 
faiths  in  the  Parliament  of  Man  ;  for  the  orthodox  Protestant, 
whose  heart  and  intellect  were  expanded  and  whose  faith  in 
the  Ciosjiel  of  Cod's  grace  was  strengthened  by  the  words  and 
scenes  of  that  assemblv  ;  and  it  was  especially  a  great  event  for 
the  earnest  and  broad-minded  Christian  missionarv,  who 
rejoiced  that  all  Christendom  was  at  last  forced  to  confront  the 
problem  of  bringing  Christ,  the  universal  Saviour,  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  expressed  the  opinion  in  i8qi  that 
the  world  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  .  movement  in  behalf  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  doubtless  even  yet  the  Parliament 
has  manv  victories  to  win,  but  its  historic  importance  isassured. 
It  is  a  fact  that  must  be  reckoned  with  henceforth.  It  will  leave 
its  mark  on  all  subse(|uent  history.  This  assembly  which,  as 
one  has  said,  no  mandate  of  Augustus  Ctesar  could  have  gath- 
ered, this  prophecy  of  Tennyson's  "  Federation  of  the  World," 
this  Congress  which  has  been  called  a  shadowy  outline  of  the 
great  last  I'arliamcnt  of  Man  at  which  all  races,  ages  and  relig- 
ions are  to  meet  before  the  Heavenly  Judge, already  takes  rank 
with  the  chief  events  of  the  century  and  of  all  centuries.  How 
much  nobler  its  spirit  than  the  theological  contentions  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Reformation  I  What  a  contrast  it  presents 
with  the  Crusades  I  To  gain  control  of  an  ancient  sepulchre 
is  less  noble  than  an  effort  to  gain  possession  bv  love  of  living 
truths.  Malclicil  with  its  signii'ic  anc  c  and  universalitv  how 
|»ruvincial  appear  some  of  the  greater  events  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  even   negro  emancipation,  the  Franco-Prussian   War, 
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the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  and  the  fre(|uent  chanties  of 
national  ])oundary  lines  on  the  map  of  the  continents  I  How 
much  wider  the  reach  and  higher  the  tjuality  of  intliuMKe 
destined  to  proceed  from  this  meeting  I  In  the  deveh)pment 
of  Christianity  it  may  never  take  rank  witii  the  Councils  of 
Nicea  and  Chalcedon,  of  Trent  and  Augsburg,  of  Dort  and 
Westminster,  but  may  not  its  significance  for  the  race  be  ulti- 
mately even  wider? 

The  prophe<y  made  bv  Rev.  Dr.  McPherson  of  Chicago, 
that  this  I'arliament  would  afford  the  bes  single  opportunitv 
in  the  history  of  man  for  the  studv  of  comparative  religion, 
has  been  fulfilled.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  has  called 
this  study  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Vet  timid  Christians  have  been  afraid  of  it  I  .Ml  truth  and 
goodness  are  of  (lod.  Oh  I  that  man  would  trust  truth  more  ! 
The  general  ignorance  in  Christian  lands  of  non-Chris- 
tian faiths  was  stronglv  rebuked  bv  one  speaker  at  the 
Parliament,  although  too  much  lias  been  made  of  the  incident, 
and  his  condemnation  was  far  too  severe.  When  Mr.  Dharma- 
pala  asked  a  large  audience  (not  in  the  Hall  of  Columbus 
where  the  I'arliament  was  assembled  but  in  one  of  the  subor- 
ninate  meetings)  how  manv  had  read  the  life  f)f  Huddha,  five 
persons  responded  atVirmativelv  bv  holding  up  the  hand,  where- 
upon the  gentle  ascetic  exclaimed  :  "  l-ive  only  !  Four  hundred 
and  seventv-five  millions  of  people  accept  our  religion  of  love 
and  hope.  You  call  yourselves  a  nation  a  great  nation  -and 
vet  vou  do  not  know  the  history  of  this  great  teacher.  How 
dare  you  judge  us  I"  The  |)rinciple  of  justice  here  affirmed 
should  be  taken  to  heart,  though  the  ap|)licalion  of  it  was  iiot 
altogether  fair.  If  Mr.  Dharmapala  had  incpiired  of  the  three 
thousand  people  at  the  I'arliament :  "  How  many  of  you  have 
read,  in  whole  or  in  part,  .Arnold's  Light  of  .\sia,  with  its 
account  of  l>uddha?"  many  hundreds  of  hands  would  have 
been  held  up.  'i'he  ignoraiK  e  is  nni  as  (Kiise  and  wide  as 
was  imagined. 

While  the  Parliament  discovered  many  points  of  contact 
between  Christianity  and  the  ethnic  faiths,  still  it  did  not  show 
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many  doctrinal  points  in  which  all  religions  agree.  There  was 
a  large  agreement,  but  not  a  total  and  universal  agreement,  in 
certain  things.  While  in  religious  .sentiment  and  aspiration 
there  appeared  at  times  almost  a  complete  unison,  and  while  it 
could  be  said  that  certain  truths  of  Christianity  find  their 
prophecies  or  adumbrations  in  some  of  the  ethnic  faiths, 
and  other  truths  are  shadowed  forth  in  other  of  the  non- 
Christian  religions,  no  religion  excepting  Christianity  put  forth 
any  strong  and  serious  claims  to  universality. 

The  idea  of  evolving  a  cosmic:  or  universal  faith  out  of  the 
Parliament  was  not  present  in  the  minds  of  its  chief  promoters. 
They  believe  that  the  elements  of  such  a  religion  are  already 
contained  in  the  Christian  ideal  and  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
They  had  no  thought  of  attempting  to  formulate  a  universal 
creed.  Their  objects  were  more  reasonable  and  iiiij)ortant. 
Dr.  Alger  conclusively  showed  that  men  nmst  be  unified  in 
other  subjects  before  they  will  become  one  in  their  intellectual 
faith.  The  best  religion  must  come  to  the  front,  and  the  best 
religion  will  ultimately  survive,  because  it  will  contain  all  that 
is  true  in  all  the  faiths. 

The  Parliament,  it  has  been  said,  awakened  a  new  world- 
consciousness  ;  it  concentrated  much  light  upon  the  greatest 
themes;  its  disclosures  were  such  as  to  fill  thoughtful  men  of 
every  faith  with  humility  as  well  as  with  mutual  respect  ;  it  was 
an  effort  of  serious  minds,  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  "  to  help  each 
other  to  see,"  and  among  the  things  made  visible  are  the  uni- 
versal activity  and  guidance  of  (iod.  The  best  definition  of 
heathenism  is  "  organized  selfishness,"  and  this  exists  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  and  it  was  well  f«)r  C'hristians  to  be  humbled  and 
rebuked,  and  it  was  equally  wholesome  for  them  to  discover 
and  gladly  recognize  the  brighter  side  of  so-called  heathenism. 
But  while  the  men  of  India,  for  example,  were  at  no  intellect- 
ual disadvantage  with  the  men  of  Christian  America  and 
Europe,  it  must  be  said  that  the  training  which  they  brought 
to  the  Parliament  was  largely  from  Christian  sources.  Chris- 
tianity  has  become  so  ])ervasive  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  schol- 
arly men  who  have  not  been  touched  by  its  brightness.    A  few 
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persons  felt  lliat  the  il;irkiT  ;is|)c'<ts  of  paifaiiisiii  \ww  not 
stirtic  ioiulv  In()iii;lil  out.  and  ytl  il  will  lu-  found  that  the 
"scaniv  side"  of  the  non Chrislian  faiths  was  plainlv  indicali-d 
1)V  Dr.  I'fntfcost,  Joseph  Cook,  .Mr.  Mozoomdur,  .Mr.  Naijar- 
kar,  Dr.  I'ost,  Mr.  Candlin,  I'rof.  Wilkinson,  Mr  (lordon,  Mr. 
MtKarland.  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Dennis  and  others. 

One  effect  of  the  Parliament  will  he  to  brinij  up  more 
prominently  than  ever  the  cpiestion  of  the  reunion  of  Clhristen 
dom.  Dr.  .\.  11.  Mradford  has  said,  '•.Never  aifain,  after  the 
participation  of  the  Roman  and  Creek  (Churches  in  this  i^reat 
t,Mtherin,i,',  will  the  union  sout(ht  he  merelv  a  union  of  Protes- 
tant se<ts."  *•  One  result  of  the  Parliament,"  says  'JV/r 
Cliiirchmaii,  "is  the  demonslration  of  the  fa(  t  that  the 
.American  peo|)le  a|)preciale  religious  couraije,  which  was  con- 
spicuouslv  numifested  bv  the  Catholics."  Savs  liishop  Keane  ; 
"  Nearly  every  sentem  e  duriuLf  these  seventeen  days  tended 
to  show  that  the  positive  doctrinal  divergences  which  had  held 
Christians  a|)art  during  three  «enturies  arc  fast  being  oblite- 
rated. The  I'arliamenl  has  been  a  long  stride  toward  the  much 
desired  reunion  of  ("hristendom."  Dr.  .Munger  writes  in  the 
Christian  World  (London),  "  liy  far  the  most  notable  feat- 
ure of  the  Parliament  was  the  participation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  presence  of  its  ablest  representatives 
in  this  country,  and  the  earnest  and  genuine  catholicity  with 
which  they  entered  into  its  deliberations."  The  addresses  of 
Dr.  Schaff  and  Canon  Fremantle  are  classics  on  this  great  sub- 
ject of  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  but  the  assembling  of  the 
Parliament  wuxs  itself  the  greatest  blow  in  the  present  genera- 
tion to  schism  and  narrow  Christian  sectarianism. 

Hut  to  nujst  of  the  readers  of  these  volumes  the  supreme 
ipiestion  regarding  the  Parliament  is  that  which  concerns  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  the  other  faiths.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  partici|)ation  in  this  meeting  did  not  compromise 
any  Christian  speaker's  position  as  a  believer  in  the  supremacy 
and  universality  of  the  (iospel.  There  was  no  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  Christian  speakers  that  Christianity  was  to  be 
thought  of  as  on  the  same   level  with   other  religions.     It  was 
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Lrladiv  seen  that  some  of  ils  Initlis  arc  lu'Ut  in  coiiiinon  with 
otiicr  faiths,  that  iiionothi'isiii  a|)|icais  in  MohaiMnu-danisiii, 
I'lirsccisni,  orii^iual  Hinduism  ;  thai  thr  essence  <»[  religion  is 
always  the  same,  tliat  aspiration  and  dependence  are  universal, 
and  that  ethical  unity  is  more  marked  than  doctrinal  unity. 
Many  perceived  that  C-hristendom  has  important  lessons  yet 
unlearned,  that  the  Christianity  of  Japan  and  India  is  not  to 
be  a  bald  re|)etition  of  the  Christianity  of  America  and  Kn.i( 
land.  It  will  mark  an  epoch  in  many  a  mind  to  fully  ,i(rasp 
the  truth  brought  out  by  Mr.  Candlin  in  regard  to  the  true 
relations  of  Christianity  with  the  faiths  which  it  expects  to 
supersede.  It  can  supersede  only  as  it  absorbs  and  takes  up 
into  itself,  as  a  part  of  its  own  birthright  and  heritage,  all  the 
truths  taught  by  Confucius  or  Huddha,  for  Christ  is  the  light 
enlightening  every  man.  J)r.  I.yman  .Vbbott  has  well  said 
that  "  the  difference  between  Christianitv  and  the  other  relig- 
ions is  that  we  have  something  that  they  have  not.  We  have 
the  Christ,  the  revelation  of  (lod,  the  ideal  Man,  the  loving 
and  suffering  Saviour.  Those  who  attended  the  Parliament 
got  a  larger  conception  of  what  Christ  is  and  Christ  means." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  bv  the  Parliament  Christianitv  niade 
a  favorable  impression  on  those  whom  it  desires  to  win.  The 
Christian  Religion  will  be  interpreted  from  the  I'arliament  and 
not  hereafter  by  the  bad  laws  of  so-called  Christian  Nations. 
The  Orientals  learned  what  is  true  Christianity,  and  they  can 
speak  with  authority  and  say  that  these  evils  are  not  apolo- 
gized for  by  the  Christian  men  of  America  and  fc^urope.  The 
sages  of  the  Orient  will  learn  that  Christian  America  and  Kurope 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  abominations  which  falsely-named 
Christians  have  practiced,  that  the  opium  trafficker  and  the  rum 
trafficker  do  not  represent  them,  and  that,  while  they  believe 
that  a  true  Christianity  is  the  world's  best  boon  and  hope, 
they  think  that  a  mild  and  sober  Buddhism  and  a  self-respect- 
ing and  temperate  Confucianism  are  preferable  to  a  brutal, 
drunken,  intolerant  and  persecuting  false-Christianity.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Parliament  said  to  the  Orientals,  "  that  while 
Christian  disciples  will  continue  to  obey  the  Master  more  and 
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more  fjiillifiilly,  ;iiiil  will  hiiiiy;  the  iiii'ssaL^is  of  IJcllik-iu'iii  ;iik1 
Calvary  to  fiiosi'  for  wlioiii  JtMis  liscd  mikI  diid,  wi-  hclii-ve 
that  till!  (lospc'l,  iiisttail  of  slrikiiii;  iiier<  ik-sslv  al  iiulii^ffiioiis 
faitlis  slioiild  adopt  tiK'iii  so  far  as  tlicv  a^n-i-  with  its  trntli, 
and  sliould  always  prcsoiit  to  iiitii  the  sweetness  and  mildness, 
the  tenderness  and  i^rac  e  of  Jesus  Christ."  Keverent  men  in 
the  Orient  liave  heard  lUiddha  iiui  Confticins  spoken  against, 
and  have  felt  almost  as  Christians  in  America  sometimes  do 
when  they  hear  a  bitter  champion  of  inlideiitv  declaim  ai^ainst 
the  (ios|)el.  A  better  missionary  than  even  the  itible  is  the 
living  preacher,  wisely  enlightened  and  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Christianity  never  had  so  golden  an  opportunity 
to  show  her  true  spirit,  and  if  she  had  said  far  less  tJian  she  did, 
woidd  have  been  justified  in  (ailing  the  Parliament.  Dr. 
Pentecost  said,  "It  would  have  been  (owardiv  and  contrarv  to 
the  very  genius  of  Christianity  to  have  turned  our  ba(  ks  on  it." 
There  were  no  scenes  in  that  meeting  which  for  interest, 
general  enthusiasm  and  lofty  feeling  (ompared  with  the 
scenes  where  the  noblest  Christian  truths  were  elocpientlv 
uttered.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  Christ  was  never  more 
effectively  preached  than  when  Bishop  Dudley  and  others 
spoke  to  all  nations  the  old  evangel. 

Most  men  who  read  these  volumes  in  Christian  lands  will 
believe  with  Dr.  Munger  that  "The  Parliament  shows  that  the 
world  moves,  and  on  the  whole  moves  Christward."  It 
showed  a  great  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  critics  of  Chris- 
tendom that  they  should  stand  up  in  the  Parliament,  as  did 
the  eloquent  Ilirai,  and  protest  not  against  real,  but  against 
false,  Christianity.  Tiie  only  spoken  pravers  at  the  Parlia- 
ment were  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  petitions  offered  at  the 
close  of  their  addresses,  by  the  .Archbishoj)  of  Zante  and 
P'ather  Phiambolis ;  but  in  the  daily  repetition  of  the  Uni- 
versal Prayer  men  saw  a  divine  finger  pointing  to  the 
universal  and  ultimate  religion.  "That  religion,"  as  Prof. 
Goodspeed  has  said,  "  is  not  so  much  Christianity  as  Christ. 
Such  was  the  deepest  voice  of  the  Parliament." 

A  great  volume  of  Christian  evidences  will   be  found  in 
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this  liouk  l>y  any  i(.'iKliT  who  l>iiiiL;s  t(>i,H'llit.T  twi'iilv  of  llii- 
li-adiii!^  (liiistiaii  addicsscs,  and  a  Inic  compri'lH'nsion  of 
(  liiistianily  vvill  show  that,  althoiii,'h  it  is  rxiliisivi-  in  the 
sense  thai  it  leciniies  of  all  the  acieptance  ot  (.'hiist  as  the  one 
Saviour  of  tlie  world,  it  is  also  ifrandly  inclusive,  in  the  sense 
that  it  embraces  within  its  scope  all  religious  truths.  If 
the  jtjreat  C'hristian  missionary  societies  had  l)een  able  to 
send  to  the  Parliament  a  score  of  the  higher-class  educated 
converts  from  a  do/en  nations,  sue  h  men  would  have  been  a 
sutVu  ient  and  final  refutation  of  ( ritic  isms  abounding  in  the 
papers  of  non-Christian  religionists,  who  (laim  that  onlv  the 
lower  classes  are  converted  bv  the  missionaries. 

'i'he  general  wisdom  and  humililv  and  <()mtesv  with  whi<h 
all  the  faiths  endured  the  <rili(  isms  wlii«  h  were  inevitable  are 
greatly  to  be  commended,  ("hrislianity. so  serene  and  impreg- 
nable, was  able  to  receive  i)aliently  ncjilv  all  the  arrows  aimed 
at  the  imperfections  of  ('hristendom.  I  have  said  that  no  other 
religion  made  anv  serious  claim  to  be  tlie  final  faith  for  all 
mankind.  It  contains  in  itself,  not  as  actualized,  but  as 
revealed  in  its  Sacred  IJooks  and  sacred  ideals,  whatever  truths 
belong  to  natural  religion,  and  these  truths  are  made  vital  and 
vigorous  by  its  Lord  and  Saviour.  However  great  the  excel- 
lences and  services  of  the  non-Christian  faiths,  Christianity,  for 
hopefulness,  for  confidence  in  its  own  resources,  for  essential 
catholicity,  for  adaptation  to  all  men's  needs,  holds  the  field. 
To  a  remarkable  degree  the  effect  of  the  Parliament  must  be  to 
bring  before  many  minds  the  essential  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  (Ireat  truths  make  little  truths  seem  smaller  still 
and  put  to  shame  the  foolish  and  wicked  divisions  of  Christ- 
endom. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  Western  Christianity 
which  are  peculiarlv  offensive  to  manv  Eastern  minds — a  lack 
of  daily  seriousness  and  thoughtfulness  and  prayerfulness,  a 
roughness  and  discourtesy,  a  fondness  for  brutal  sports  and 
pleasures.  Christendom,  as  it  is  now  organized,  is  not  fitted 
for  the  swift  or  immediate  conquest  of  the  globe.  The  follow- 
ers of  Christ  are  wickedly  and  foolishly  divided  and  they  thrust 
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lliL'ir  division",  .iiul  Inllio  liciuic  ilic  f\r>.  ol  liciiluiiddiii.  An 
a(»|iiainlan< c  willi  ('liii>ii;m  (  i\  ili/.ili<>ii  luniislics  iiianv  |)laii> 
iltic  ar,i;'iiiiicnls  to  the  non  ('liiislian  iiiinil  li>i  (Iini;iiii;  in  the 
old  faiths.  Not  iiiilil  liif  disn|iltsof  ( "In  ist  m-t  «  Iosit  toi^ftlu'r. 
not  until  (.'lirislian  so(  icty  l)c( oiiics  iiion.-  Ctiristliki',  far  more 
perfectly  in  accord  with  the  ideas  which  I'rof.  I'ealiody  enforced 
in  his  masterly  address,  not  until  the  church  is  radiant  with 
more  of  the  heaiitv  of  holiiu'ss  and  rt'tiirns  in  meekness  to  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  ( 'hrist, and  not  until  missionaries  nenerallv 
are  eipiipped  with  a  better  knowledi^e  of  i-thnic  faiths  and  filled 
witii  more  C'hristian  i<leas  in  reifard  to  ihem.  will  there  dawn 
upon  the  ylohe  the  ,i;oldi'n  .iijc  of  (Miristian  missions. 

W'ithont  reserve  it  mav  he  said  that  the  Parliament  of  Relig- 
ions was  as  nuK  h  an  achitNemcnl  of  faith  as  anythinL;  recorded 
in  the  eleventh  (  hapttr  of  Ileluiws.  ( "hristianitv  alone  liad 
interest  enouifh  in  sn<  h  a  ((inferen<  e  to  insure  its  su<<ess.  In 
spite  of  its  divisions,  Chrislianil v  realized  that  its  essential 
nnitv  in  the  |)erson  of  jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  one  center  of 
Christendom,  would  enable  it  to  make  a  distinc  t  and  truthful 
impression  on  the  world.  Knowim;-  its  impreifnabilitv  in  that 
one  divine  center  -its  unicpie  feature  anionic  the  religions  of 
the  world— Christianity,  with  bold  and  not  boastful  confidence 
in  its  own  ultimate  victory,  gladly  faced  the  consequences  whi<h 
such  a  Parliament  would  bring  in  its  train.  Christianity  was 
ready  to  criticise  itself,  its  actual  condition,  while  the  non- 
Christian  faiths  said  little  or  nothing  that  was  critical  of  the 
present  condition  of  their  peoples.  Hravelv,  and  with  grateful 
cheerfulness,  Christendom  took  the  strong  blows  which  her 
sins  deserve.  'iVue  Christianity  has  not  in  this  generation 
been  more  highly  honored  than  by  such  criticism. 

The  spirit  which  organized  and  carried  on  this  movement 
was  that  of  positive  and  earnest  religious  faith,  not  of  indiffer- 
ence or  agnosticism.  Xothinij  was  said  in  the  Parliament  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  tremendous  arguments  offered  for  the 
existence  of  the  one  (lod.  and  in  behalf  of  Immortality.  Many 
garbled  and  utterly  misleading  reports  of  the  Parliament  went 
abroad,  but  nothing  more  incorrect  than    the  statement  that 
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lilllc  was  said  al)()iil  (Mirist.  'I'lic  Christian  spirit  |KMvaclc'(l  the 
Parliaiiieiil  from  first  to  last.  Christ's  I'ravcr  was  daily  used. 
His  name  was  always  spoken  with  reyerence.  No  word  with  a 
siiadow  of  criticism  \vas  uttered  ai^ainsl  liim.  His  doctrine 
was  preached  l)y  a  hundred  Christians  and  by  lips  other  than 
Christian.  "The  Parliament  ended  at  Calvary."  The  glorifi- 
cation of  the  l"'atherhood  of  (Jod  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man 
shows  how  eaijer  men  \vere  to  take  refui^e  in  Christian  ideas, 
and  what  occurred  in  the  Parliament  is  manifestly  takini^ 
place  in  the  new  sects  which  are  rapidly  forminij;  in  Hindustan. 
Good  men  have  criticised  the  Parliament  mercilessly,  but  all 
Christians  should  remember  that  Christianity  called  it,  inspired 
it,  conducted  it,  has  defended  it,  and  is  likely  to  point  to  it 
as  one  of  its  greatest  achievements.  '"Never  since  the  day 
when  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs  of  the  castle  at  Jerusalem,  and 
spoke  so  confidently  of  the  Way  to  the  angry  and  turbulent 
multitudes,  have  words  more  positive,  clear  and  opportune,  and, 
withal,  delicately  courteous,  been  voiced." 

Those  who  believe  that,  in  the  work  of  Christian  evangeli- 
zation, it  is  better  to  find  points  of  agreement  before  accentuat- 
ing points  of  antagonism,  and  that  the  non-Christian  nations 
iimst  be  dispossessed  of  the  impression  that  Christians  are  their 
foes,  intent  upon  desecrating  all  that  they  hold  sacred  ;  those 
who  rejoice  with  Joseph  Cook  that  "the  Christian  homes  and 
churches  of  the  Occident  are  determined  to  secure  justice  in 
national  as  well  as  international  politics;"  those  who  perceive 
that  a  new  era  of  sympathy  and  enlightenment  must  precede 
an  era  of  rapid  evangelization,  will  rejoice  that  the  Parliament 
has  forced  Christendom  to  face  more  intelligently  some  neg- 
lected truths  and  many  problems  of  serious  urgency.  No  harm 
can  come  to  Christianity  by  recognizing,  as  Paul  did  on  Mars 
Hill,  that  there  is  more  than  one  religion  in  the  world.  Paul 
spoke  courteously  even  to  polytheists,  but  polytheism  had  no 
standing  in  the  Parliament  except  in  a  rhetorical  blessing  at 
the  end  of  one  address. 

One  liberalizing  and  enlightening  effect  of  the  Parliament 

1  llr.  rreilerick  A.  Nol)le, 
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will  1k'  to  l)rin!^  hrforo  iiianv  iiiinds  tlu:  iiii|)(>rl;m<(.'  of  ii;iliii;il 
ri'li^non.  '"  Itwasllic  rclii^Moii  of  Aliraiii  wliik'  lie  ivas  vi'l  iiil'rof 
liie  Ciialdccs  ;  for  liis  fatlicr  was  an  idoiator.  il  was  tlic  irlii;- 
ion  of  (anaanitish  Mi'lrlii/tulok.  |>ri(.'st  of  (lod  Most  llii^di.  It 
was  the  rclitfion  of  I'hilistiiU'  AI)imL'lc<ii,  Mt'soi)otaiiiian 
Halaain,  Idiiiiican  Job,  Persian  Zoroaster,  Indian  (Jautania, 
Chinese  Confucius,  (Ireek  Socrates,  Kastern  Maiiji,  Roman 
Epictetns,  Arabian  Molianinied.  our  own  American  Aborij,nnes. 
This  is  why  we  Ihul  in  iieathen  literatnreso  many  anticipations, 
dim  indeed  but  sii^nificant,  of  Clirist's  own  savini^s.  For  jesus 
Christ  did  not  come  to  destroy;  Jesus  Clirist  came  to  fulfil."' 

One  effect  of  this  I'arliament  will  be  to  show  Christian 
men  that  thev  mav  have  fellowship  with  aspiriiii,^  and  ^'odly 
souls  who  cherish  far  different  faiths  from  their  own,  while  these 
same  Christian  hearts  clin_t(  more  tenaciouslv  and  gratefully 
than  ever  to  the  truth  which  has  set  them  free.  Many  wise  and 
true  opinions  are  held  by  the  disciples  of  the  ethnic  faiths,  but 
opinions,  however  true,  are  not  man's  crvim^^  need.  Jesus 
C^hrist  is  not  only  the  Truth,  but  he  is  also  the  Wav  and  the  Life, 
in  him  the  two  ideas  which  found  most  universal  acceptance 
in  the  Parliament — human  br(jtherho<-d  and  divine  fatherhood 
— find  their  i)roof  and  explanation.  Take  away  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  the  si'ver  cord  which  is  bindini^  human  hearts 
into- a  cosmopolitan  fraternity  will  be  loosened.  'I'ake  awav 
Christ,  the  Son  of  (iod,  and  the  golden  bowl  on  which  he  has 
written  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  into  which  he  has  [)oured 
his  own  life  blood,  will  be  forever  broken. 

Because  the  Parliament  brought  into  clear  light  the  better 
side  of  heathendom,  and  showed  some  of  the  mistakes  of 
Christian  missionaries,  a  few  have  |)ropliesied  that  missionarv 
activity  would  certainly  be  diminished.  The  opposite  effect 
will  follow.  "  .\  new  impetus,"  as  Rev.  1).  S.  Schaff  has  said, 
"  will  come  to  Christian  Missions."  -'  .\s  the  "  Oceanic  "  steam- 
ship, which  carried  Mr.  Dharmapala  and  Mr.  Pung  across  the 

»  F'rom  a  notable  address  on  "  The  Parliament  of  Religions,"  by  George  Dana  Hoard- 
man,  D.I).,  1,1. D.  (The  National  liaptist  Print,  Philadelphia). 

2"  The  Homllelic  Review,  Dec.  1893,  p.  559. 
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Pacific,  had  on  hoard  a  laru;c  lumihcr  of  Clnistian  missionaries 
in  whose  hearts  glowed  llic  iii^ht  of  lietiiieiieiii  and  Calvary  and 
I'entecost,  so  tlie  tides  of  missionary  activity,  purified  and 
enlightened,  and  also  strengthened,  are  to  How  over  all  the  earth. 
Human  nature  needs  the  Gospel.  Certain  Orientals  at  the 
Congress,  who  have  heard  and  rejected  the  (Josjjel,  are  not  the 
best  witnesses  to  the  needs  of  India.  Some  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Parliament  objected  to  the  carrying  of  Christian  the- 
ology to  India,  and  demanded  that  Christendom  should 
minister  to  the  sick,  the  famine-struck  and  the  impoverished. 
The  two  go  together,  and  have  gone  together  since  Jesus 
preached  the  kingdom  and  healed  the  sick.  The  record  of 
Christian  charity  in  non-Christian  lands,  of  the  various  minis- 
tries which  Christian  love  has  wrought  for  the  bodies  of  men, 
should  have  prevented  such  unfounded  criticism  of  missionaries 
as  was  expressed  by  one  speaker  in  the  Parliament.  I  doubt 
if  any  Orientals  who  were  [jresenl  misinterpreted  the  courtesy 
with  which  thev  were  received  into  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
American  people  to  accept  Oriental  faiths  in  the  place  of  their 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  they  confidently  exjjcct  that  out  of 
the  Christian  civilization  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  has 
been  a  blessing  to  their  peoples,  will  come  an  ever-renewed 
army  of  the  messengers  of  Christ.  "  I  regard  Christ,"  said 
Mozoomdar,  "as  an  essential  factor  in  the  future  of  India." 
'  "  The  Parliament  of  Religions  opens  up  the  gate  of  a  golden 
era,  an  era  which  shall  purge  off  all  the  un-Christian  elements 
of  the  different  faiths,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian,  and 
unite  them  all  in  Christ." 

While  some  of  the  criticisms  of  missionaries  at  the  Parlia- 
ment were  criticisms  of  ancient  history,  not  of  modern  practice, 
yet  in  all  candor  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  not 
reached  perfection  in  missionarv  methods.  The  mild  and  gentle 
Asiatic  may  seem  a  feeble  or  incomplete  type  of  manhood  com- 
pared with  the  Scotchman,  the  Flnglishman,  the  German,  the 
American,  with  centuries  of  Christian  training  behind  him, 
inured  to  self-government,  and  strong  in  the  manly  virtues,  but 

•  From  "  Unity  .inci  ihe  Minister,"  C.-ilcntta,  September  24. 
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this  same  Asiatic,  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  his  rougher  and 
more  vigorous  brethren.  He  is  certainly  responsive  to  the 
touch  of  love  and  gentle  kindness,  but  he  resents  the  icono- 
clasm  which  rudely  smites  the  idols  of  his  heart.  Ond  of  the 
most  beloved  of  the  Oriental  si)eakers  at  the  Parliament  said  : 
"I  was  trained  in  a  Christian  school,  I  took  prizes  for  my 
knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  and  if  I  had  respected  the 
ways  and  words  of  my  teacher,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
become  a  Christian." 

The  Mission  Congresses  and  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelicrl 
Alliance  which  followed  the  Parliament,  and  were  really  a  con- 
tinuation of  it  on  the  Christian  side,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
Christianity  must  become  more  united  and  active  in  promot- 
ing the  social  well-being  of  men.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
all  responded  to  the  law  of  Christ,  as  applied  to  the  affairs  of 
life,  shows  that  the  Religious  Congresses  marked  out  the  path 
of  future  social  progress.  It  should  be  added,  also,  that  Christ- 
ian Europe  and  America  should  not  be  so  resolute  to  reproduce 
their  own  ideals  and  systems  in  Oriental  lands.  The  theology  of 
Geneva  and  the  sacerdotalism  of  London  may  not  be  adapted  to 
thejapanese  mind.  To  evangelize  the  world  it  is  not  necessary 
that  India  should  be  another  F^ngland  and  China  another 
Russia.  The  Christianity  of  the  future  uuist  be  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  utterances  of  the  .Ajjostolic  Fathers  and  as  broad 
in  its  universal  adaptations  as  the  (jos[)el  of  Jesus.  The  Par- 
liament has  shown  that  Christianity  is  still  the  great  quick- 
ener  of  humanity,  that  it  is  now  educating  those  who  do 
not  accept  its  doctrines,  that  there  is  no  teacher  to  be  com- 
pared with  Christ,  and  no  Saviour  excepting  Christ,  that  there 
is  no  assured  and  transforming  hope  of  conscious  and  blessed 
immortality  outside  of  the  Ciuistian  Scriptures,  and  that  all 
the  philosophies  do  not  bring  Cod  so  near  to  man  as  he  is 
brought  by  the  Cospol  of  (Christ.  'I'lio  non-Christian  world 
may  give  us  valuable  <ritii:isni  and  confirm  scriptural  truths 
and  make  exiellent  suggestions  as  to  Christian  improvement, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  add  to  the  Christian  creed.  It  is  with 
the  belief,  expressed  by  many  a  Christian  missionary,  that  the 
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Parliament  marks  a  new  era  of  Christian  triumi)h  that  the 
Editor  closes  these  volumes.  This  council  of  the  creeds  will 
be  the  precursor  of  grander  things  for  (lod's  kingdom  on 
earth.  Ikit  before  closing  my  work  I  wish  to  contribute  my 
strong  and  grateful  testimony  to  the  truth  and  power  of  the 
Christian  (iospel.  While  I  write  these  words,  the  body  of  my 
eldest  son,  John  Manning  Harrows,  a  noble  boy  of  thirteen, 
lies  unburied  in  my  house.  From  behind  this  earthly  shadow 
I  would  that  a  gleam  of  heavenly  brightness  might  fall  on. 
these  final  pages.  With  millions  of  sorrowing  hearts  1  now 
know  the  precious  and  unspeakable  consolations  of  Christ,  and 
to  all,  who  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  dwell  in  death-smit- 
ten homes,  I  would  that  lie  might  enter,  who  is  the  Concpieror 
of  death  and  who  fills  the  believing  heart  with  sweet  and  satis- 
fvivig  assurances  of  endless  reunion  and  conscious  blessedness 
beyond  the  grave. 

When  the  Parliament  ojjened,  the  new  Columbian  Lib- 
erty Bell  rang  with  ten  strokes  amid  the  ivorv  ])alaces  of  the 
"  White  City,"  in  honor  of  the  ten  great  religions  represented 
in  that  historic  assembly.  Inscribed  upon  that  bell  are  the 
old  words,  which  I  would  send  as  a  Christmas  greeting  to  all 
who  have  toiled  with  me  in  loving  fraternity  for  the  glory  of 
Ciod  and  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  "  Peace  on  Earth,  Good 
Will  to  Men."  And  remembering  the  "transfigured  moments" 
at  the  Parliament,  let  us  in  the  spirit  join  once  more  in  the 
prayer  of  Him  who  is  the  unifier  of  humanity: 

<!^ut;  .iFatf)ec,  Uifjicf)  art  in  "^eahtn,  tsHolurti  be  tH> 
name.  Ci)i)  ttingtiom  rome.  Cf)S  toill  te  tionc  tn  enctfj,  as 
it  t'g  in  f)eaben.  <@tbe  u0  tbis  bap  our  bailp  treat),  ^nb 
forgibe  m  our  bebtd  as  boe  foroibe  our  bettors.  :anb  leab 
U0  not  into  temptation;  but  beliber  us  from  ebil;  for  tbine 
i0  tbe  ftingbom,  anb  tbe  pob)er,  anb  tf)e  glorj),  foreber. 
Bmen. 
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Abbott,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.D.,  b.  1835;  graduated  at  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1853.  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  and 
editor-in-chief  of  "'I'he  Outlook"  ("Christian  Union").  Has  published 
several  religious  books  and  many  pamphlets  and  periodical  articles  on 
religious  and  social  questions. 

Adi.er,  Vkry  Rev.  Dr.  Her.mann,  Ph.D.,  b.  1839;  attended  Uni- 
versity College  ;  graduated  at  London  University ;  studied  Jewish  theology  ; 
ordained  1862;  studied  at  Leipzig  University;  became  Principal  of  Jews' 
College,  London,  1863;  delegate  chief  rabbi  of  British  Empire,  1879;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  chief  rabbi,  i8go.  Author  of  ".Sermons  on  the  Biblical 
Passages  Adduced  by  Christian  Theologians  in  Support  of  the  Dogmas  of 
their  Faith  "  ;  "  Is  Judaism  a  Missionary  Faith  ?  " 

Ar.nett,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wii.i.iam,  D.D.,  b.  1838;  presiding  bishop 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma;  author  of  the  bills  abolishing  the  Black  Laws 
of  Ohio,  and  for  teaching  scientific  temperance  in  the  schools ;  both  made 
laws.     Organized  the  U.  O.  O.  F.  and  other  societies  among  the  negroes. 

AsHiTsu,  Rt.  Rev.  Zitsuzen,  b.  1851  ;  studied  Chinese  cla.ssics  and 
Buddhist  doctrine  and  literature ;  took  monastic  vows,  1865;  studied  doc- 
trines of  the  Tendai  sect ;  editor-in-chief  of  handy  edition  of  the  Buddhist 
Sutras,  1881-85;  founded  the  Meido  Society  for  spreading  the  Buddhist 
religion,  1883-85;  author  of  "The  Future  of  the  Jaj)anese  Religion,"  "On 
the  Real  Body  of  Amitabha  Buddha,"  "  New  Buddhism  in  the  Orient," 
and  "  Philosophical  Doctrine  of  Buddhism." 

Boardman,  Georoe  Dana,  D.D.,  b.  1828 ;  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 1852,  Newton  Theological  Institution,  1855  ;  pastor  1st  Bap.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1864,  till  present  time;  president  of  American  Ba])tist 
Missionary  Union,  1880-84;  I'c  has  published  "Studies  in  the  Creative 
Week;"  "Studies  in  the  Model  Prayer;"  "  F,])iphanies  of  the  Risen 
Lord  ;"  "  The  Mountain  Instruction." 

Bonet-Maurv,  Rev.  Amy  Gaston  Charles  Auohste,  b.  1842  ;  grad- 
uated Strasburg,  1867;  became  (jrofessor  in  ecclesiastical  history,  Protest- 
ant Faculty  of  Paris,  1881;  has  ])ublished  "E  ([uibus  Nederlandicis  fontibus 
scripta'  libri  de  Imitalione  Christi?"  "  Les  origines  ilu  christianisme 
unitaire  chez  les  Anglais;"  "La  doctrine  des  douze  Apotres,  Essai  de 
traduction,  avec  uu  commentaire  critiijue  et  histori(|ue." 

Bonnev,  Charles  Carroll,  b.  1831  ;  educated  in  Hamilton,  N.  V.; 
took  a  leading  part  in  establishing  present  educational  system  of  Illinois; 
moved  to  Chicago  i860;  president  of  Citizens' Law  and  Order  League  "of 
the  United  Statesi885t()  1800;  of  Internationnl  Law  and  Order  League  since 
l8qo;  author  constitutional  and  economic  reforms,  including  the  national 
banking  system  and  the  national  regulation  of  inter-.state  commerce ;  pro- 
jector of  the  series  of  World's  (Congresses  and  president  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary;  author  of  hand-books  of  railway  law  and  the  law  of  insur- 
ance, and  of  numerous  addresses ^and.;t;ssays,  principally  on  import-inl  sub- 
jects connected  with  economic  anA  legal  iiuestions. 
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HrRRKi,!,,  David  Jamks,  DA).,  pastor  (if  Marlile  Collegiate  Cliurcli, 
New  York,  N.  V.;  !>.  1844;  stmlied  at  Phillips  (Aiuluver)  ami  \'alc;  author 
of  "Ten  Religions  of  the  Worhl,"  and  many  articles. 

Chai'IN,  Kkv.  AfcisTA  J.,  D.I).,  pastor  of  Oak  Park  I  niversalist 
Church;  studied  at  Olivet  College  and  L'niversity  of  Michigan ;  ordained 
1S63;  first  woman  to  receive  D.D.;  lecturer  on  I'inglish  literature  for  the 
L'niversitv  i>f  Chicago. 

Ci.K.AKV,  Kkv.  Jamks  M.,  pastor  of  .St.  ('harles  Church,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  h,  1840;  studied  at  St.  Krancis  Seminary.  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  ordained 
1872;  in  1874  hegan  active  work  in  the  cause  of  temperance;  live  years 
president  of  the  Catholic  Total  .Vbstinence  I'nion  of  .Vmerica. 

Cook,  Joski'ii,  1).  iS,?8.  Well-known  lecturer  on  living  ijuestions. 
Founder  and  editor-in-chief  of  "OurDav."  lias  delivered  lectures  in  all 
parts  of  the  L'nited  States,  as  well  as  in  (ireat  Britain  and  the  far  I-'.ast.  His 
'•  Hoston  Monday  Lectures"  have  heen  extensively  puhlished  both  through 
the  papers  ami  in  hook  form  through  numerous  editions. 

Dawson,  Sir  Jdh.n  Wimiam,  C.M.d.,  I.I,.l).,  h.  1820,  Studied  at  I'ic- 
tou  College  and  L'niversity  of  Kdinhurgh.  Author  of  "Story  of  the  Karth 
and  Man,"  and  important  hooks  treating  of  science  in  relation  to  religion. 

Dknnis,  Kkv.  Jamks S..  D.I).,  \>.  1842.  Instructor  in  .\rahic  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Was  in  Syrian  .Mission  1SO8- 
1892.  Has  prepared  theological  textbooks  in  .Arabic  on  "  Kviilences  of 
Christianity,"  "Scripture  Interpretation,"  and  "Christian  Theology." 

Diiar.MAI'AI.a,  H.,  1).  18O4.  (leneral  Secretary  of  the  Maha-Hodhi 
Society  of  Calcutta,  and  editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Maha-Hodhi  .Societv." 

liiKK,  Kkv.  Sa.miki.  \V.,  IT..D.,  b.  i8.?f).  Well  known  lecturer  )n 
Sociological  Subjects,  and  has  written  much  for  ])eriodical  literature  in  that 
field.  Was  |)aslor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West  Kandol|>h,  \'t., 
for  ten  vears,  and  .secretarv  of  the  National  Keform  League  since  18S1. 

Di'Di.KV,  Kii;iir  Kkv.  T.  U.,  D.D.,  D.C.I..,  LI..I)..b.  i8.?7.  Has  been 
rector  in  Harrisburg,  \'a.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.;  assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky, 
and  succeeded  as  Bisho}>  in  1885.  Was  liohlen  lecturer,  1881,  and  Bald- 
win lecturer,  1893. 

D'vivKDi,  Manii.ai.  Maiiiiibhai,  B.  .\.,  I).  1S58.  Member  of  highest 
caste  of  Brahmans.  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  town  of  Nadiad  and  promi- 
nent UKMnber  of  the  Philosophical  Societv  ol  Bombay. 

Dwiciir,  Tiios.  LL.D.,  b.  184?;  Parkman  professor  of  anatomv  in 
Harvard  .Medical  School;  studied  at  Harvard  and  in  I'hirope ;  author  of 
a  Massachusetts  Medical  .Society  prize  essav,  "  riie  Identification  of  the 
I  luman  Skeleton." 

Ki.i.ioi  1,  Kkv.  Wai  tkr,  C.S.P.,  editor  of  the  Pauiist  "  Catholic 
World";  author  of  "  Life  of  Lather  llecker."  lounder  ni  the  Pauiist  Order; 
was  lawyer  in  Detroit.  Mich.;  served  in  the  civil  war  as  Lnion  soldier;  was 
ordained  priest,  1S72,  and  has  since  been  preaching  on  missions  through- 
out the  country. 

LisiiKR,  Pkdk.  (JKiiKCK  Park,  D.D.,  b.  1827;  uraduated  at  Brown 
L'niversity,  1847;  studied  theology  at  New  1  laveii  and  .\ndover ;  spent  a 
year  at  the  German  universities,  chiefly  at  Halle  under  Julius  Miiller  and 
Tholuck  ;  became  profes.sor  of  divinity  and  universitv  preacher  in  \'ale  C(j1- 
lege,  1854;  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  \'ale  Divinity  School,  since 
1861  ;  author  of  "  Kssays  on  the  Supernatural  ( >rigin  of  Christianitv;" 
"(Jrounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief;"  "History  of  the  Christian 
I'luirch,"  anil  other  work.*;. 

Krkmam  IK,  TiiK  IIiiN.  anil  Kkw  Wii.i.iam  I  Iknkv,  M..\..  b.  i8u; 
educated    at    Lton    and    Balliol    College,   Oxford;    fellow    of      All    Souls 
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College,  1S54  to   1804;  (inlaiiK'd    1S55  56;  fellow   and  liitor,   ISailiol   Col 

le>{t',    Oxford,    since    1SS2  ;    iianipton    lecturer,    I.S8^  lie   lias    |>ulilislied 

many  scattered  articles,  iiesides  the   followiiiij  works:  "The   Doctrine  of 
conciliation  to  (lod  tliroiitth  Jesus  Christ  ; 


I< 
Life; 


The  World  as  the  Suliject  of  Redenipti 


The  (ios|>el  of  the  Secular 


GlBHoNs,  His  Kmim.n<k  Jami.s,  Cakdinai,,  I),  I).,  1).  lialtiniore 
1834;  graduated  St.  Charles  ColleK'c,  Kllicotl  Cilv.  Md.,  1S57,  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  lialtiniore.  I8()i,  and  ordained  |)riest  ;  as.sistant 
pastor  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Haltiniore,  iS()i  ;  |)astor  at  Canton,  M<1., 
fall  of  i8()I  ;  assistant  |)astor  Ualtiniore  Cathedral  and  S'.'crelary  to 
Archbishop  Spalding,  lS()5  ;  vicar  apostolic  of  North  Carolina,  liS()();  conse- 
crated hishop,  I.SOS;  transhiled  to  See  of  RichnioiKl,  \'a.,  1872;  coad- 
jutor of  Dr.  liavley,  archbishop  of  Ualtiniore,  1877;  archhisliop  of  lialtiinore, 
1877;  cardinal  of  the  Holy  Kouiaii  Church,  l88().  Took  pail  in  \'atican 
Council,  l86()  70;  presided  as  apostolic  dekgale   at   Third  I'lenarv  Council 

L'niversity  <>l  .America, 
"Our  Christian 


of  Ualtiniore,  1884;  chancellor  ex-otticio  of  (!all 

1880.     He  has  |)ul)lished    "The  I'aith    of   Our    Father? 


I  Icritage,"  and 


irtides  in  Catholic  anil  secular  jieriodicals. 


(iMKlM.K,  l\l'.\'.  .jniiN,  h.  1S47;  entered  St.  I'rancis  TheoloKical  Semi- 
nary, 1850;  ordained  1870;  editor  of  "Columbia"  in  Milwaukee,  1872  7b; 
professor  in  .St.  Thomas  Seminary,  .St.  I'aul.  Minn.,  1887  ;  is  a  fre(|uent  con- 
tributor for  the  press.     .\utlior  of  "Modern  Scientific  N'icws  and   Christian 
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sor  of  comparative  religion  and  ancient  historv  al  the  Iniversitv  of  Chicagd 

(Jraduated  at   lirown   Cniversity,  Provide 

universities. 


K.  1.,  and  studied  in  (Jernian 


(JRANl,     Till',    N'l'RV    Ki;v.  (JKOKC.K    .Monro,  |)r 


inciiiai  o 


f  Ouc 


versity,  Kingston,  Canada  ;  b.  1S3S;  educated  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  .Scot- 
land; was  ordained  in  l8()0,  and  in  1877  was  called  to  his  present  position. 
Author  of  "( >cean  to  ( )cean,  across  Canada,"  editor  of  "  I'icturesiiue  Can- 


d'IIarii'.z,  Monsii;nou  ('iiaui.I'.s,  b.  1S32;  founder  and  rector  of  Jus- 
tus I, ipsius  College.  Cniversitv  of    Lijuvain,  i8()8;  has  been  there  |)rofessor 

I  litera- 
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jielale,    1881  ;    author    o 
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ranslation    and 


mentary  of  the  .Vvestas."  and  niiiiierous  works  lieatiiig  of  .\siatic   religions, 
history  and   languages. 

Harris,  W.   T..  1,1.. D.,  b.  l8^S;      editor  of   "Journal   of   Spetulative 
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Hawkis,  Kkv.  II.  U.,  b.  iS^S;     became  a  violinist  of  remarkable  skil 


studied    at    'Trinitv  College,    1S57 


now  rector  of  St.  James's  l.ondc 


traveled   in   Cnited    Sl.ites,    iS8s;    author    of    "The     Kev    of    J)octrine, 
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usic  and    Morals 


■<)n    the    .\nierican    Humorists,' 


and   "  Christ  and 


C"hristiaiiilv  ";   the  latter  worl 
Church. 


•xpositioii  of  religious  views  oftlie  Uroad 


(  Mill 


Hl-AhlAMi,  kl.\.    I--AAI     T..  b.  l85();    graduated    .Mt.    I  iiioii   College, 
1884;  graduated    theological   departnieiil.    Uo>toii    CiiiNersity,   iSiju; 

,  I'ekliig    Cniversitv,    l8<)0  i)  v 
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ral    philosi 


Author  u£  "I'uur  Religious  Teachers. 
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Henderson,  Kev.  Ciiaki.es  Richmond,  li.  1S4S;  xraduaud  Inivcr- 
sify ')f  <-"liii;af{()  ;  graduated  Itaptist 'riif()loj,Mcal  Seminary,  ('liirai;(i,  lS7<; 
pastor  of  Woodward  Avenue  Baptist  fliurcli,  I)etri)it,  Mich.,  since  l.S.S,^; 
active  in  I'niversity  extension. 

Hewitt,  Very  Kev.  Ar<iisriNE  Fkamis,  D.D.,  C.S.I'.,  I).  iHjo;  rec- 
tor of  aliiiiated  I'auiist  Coliejfe  of  St.  'I'lionias  A<|iiiiias,  ('alliolic  I'liiversilv; 
ordained  deacon  of  I'.  M.  Church,  1X4^ ;  onhiined  priest  of  K.  t'.  Cliurch,  1S47  ; 
joined  Hecker  and  oliiers  in  founding  I'auiist  order  of  missionary  |)riests. 
Has  |)ui>iished  various  JHioiis  and  numerous  inaga/ine  articles. 

Howe,  James  AiiiEur,  li.  iS.^;  graduated  lio\v<h>in  '..'ollegc,  1850, 
and  at  An<l()ver  Theohigical  Seminary,  lS6j;  professor  of  systematic  tiieol- 
ogy  and  homiietics,  Kreewill  ISaptist  'I'iieojogical  School  (jf  IJates  College, 
l.ewiston.  Me.,  since  1S72. 

Hovr,  Hon.  John  Wesley,  M.D.,  1,1..!).,  founder  of  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Science,  .Arts  and  Letters;  Cnited  Slates  Commissioner  to 
several  International  Expositions;  knighted  l>y  F.niperor  Krancis  Joseph  for 
.services  to  the  cause  of  eilucation  ;  (Jovernor  of  Wyoming  187X82, 

Jessi'T,  Henry  Harris,  I).  18^2;  tlirector  ot  I'reshyierian  missionary 
operations  in  northern  Svria ;  missionary  to  Tripoli.  Svria,  iSst)  ;  was 
removed  to  lleiri'it,  i8()0.  .\uthor  of  '" 'i'he  Mohammedan  Slissionarv  I'roli- 
1cm." 

Josiii,  I'lRi  siioi  lAM  1!ai,  Krishna.  1).  1856;  hereditary  high  priest 
of  Kelwa-Mahim  ;  Marathi  Ivxaminer  in  Moinhav  L'niversily  ;  has  pid>lished 
many  Sanscrit  and  Marathi  verses;  a  Sanskrit  poem  he  wrote  for  tiie 
Imperial  Jubilee  brought  him  the  thanks  of  'Jueen  \'ictoria. 

Kennedy,  Very  Kev.  I).  J.,  ( ).I'..S.  T.I,..  \>.  1802;  entered  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Ohio,  in  1877  ;  in  1878110  entered  ui)on  ecclesiastical  studies  for 
the  priesthood  ;  in  1881  went  to  l.ouvain,  nelgium  ;  ordained  1884  ;  profes- 
sor of  philosophv  and  theologv  at  St.  Joseph's  till  1881)  ;  of  phil()S(i|)hv  in 
the  University  of  Frihourg,  Swit/erland,  till  i8()i  ;  returned  to  St.  Joseph's 
1891  ;  sul)-prior.  master  of  novices  and  |)idfessor  of  theologv. 

KiRETiiljiAN,  Hekani  Mesroii,  graduated  at  Koliert  C'ollege,  Con- 
stantinople; engaged  in  iournalistic  and  mercantile  wmk;  meniher  and 
treasurer  of  the  I'rotestant  National  C'oiincil. 

Koili.KK,  Ke\-.  Kmiman,  I'h.D.,  li.  184,^;  Kal)l)i  lieth-1%1  congrega- 
tion. New  N'ork  City ;  studied  in  (Jernian  universities;  has  lieen  Kaiilii  in 
Detroit  an<l  Chicago;  one  of  the  foremost  re|)resentatives  of  the  reform 
movement  in  Judaism. 

Koiiir,  Kev.  .\i.exander,  D.D.,  I'h.D.,  h.  in  Hungary;  Kabhi 
of  Aiiawath  Cliesed.  New  \'ork  City;  studied  Oriental  languages  at  Cniver- 
sity  of  Hreslau,  and  is  authorof  numerous  works  treating  ol  ( Iriental  religions 
and  national  subjects,  in  several  Furopeaii  languages.  Notable  among 
these  is  liis  "  Talniudic-Midrasliic  Oriental  Fucvclopedia,"  the  most  stupen- 
dous work  of  tile  kind. 

l.EE,  Kev.  James  Wideman,  D.D..  b.  1841);  pastor  St.  John's  .M.  K. 
Church,  St.  Louis  ;  authorof  "The  Making  of  Man,"  and  many  addresses 
and  articles  in  the  periodical  ])ress. 

Lewis,  Aura.m  IlERiiEKr.  D.D..  b.  i8.^();  |)astor  at  I'lainlield.  N.  J.; 
author  of  various  works,  chietlv  on  the  Sal)bath  i|ueslion  ;  editor  "The 
Sabbath  Outlook;"  |)rofessor  of  church  history  and  homileliis,  Alfred 
Cniversity,  New  \'ork. 

I.ViiN.  Da\IIi  (ii(kl)i)N.  I'h.D..  b.  1852;  specialist  in  Assyiiology; 
studied  at  Harvard  and  Leipzig  universities;  llolli>  |)rofessor  of  divinilN'  al 
Harvard,  1882;  his  principal  publication  is  "  Keilscinift-texte  Sarg(uis." 

McFarland,   Kev.   Sa.muel  Ga.mule,  b.    1830;  niissiunary  of  the 
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rrc'sliyturiaii  Churcli  to  Siain  ;  entered  into  the  service  of  the  l<iiii,'  of  Siani, 
and  organized  the  first  sciiooi  in  the  eoiinlry  on  western  models,  which 
grew  into  Sunandaiaya  C()llei;e  ;  organi/ed  I'irst  Church  of  i'etciiaburi  and 
Second  ol   ISanvkok  ;  translated  into  Siamese  portions  of  the  Hihle. 

MARriN,  W.  A.  I'.,  D.l).,  1.1.. I).,  I..  1S27  ,  president  of  llie  Imperial 
Jiingwen  C"o!ieKe,  I'ekini;;  was  missionary  of  liie  I'resbvterian  (.'hurch  to 
China;  assisted  in  negotiation  of  treaty  of  'rientsm  ;  made  l)v  Imperial 
decree  mandarin  of  the  third  rank;  menilier  of  the  l''.uro|)ean  institute  of 
International  Law;  author  of  "The  Chinese,"  and  numerous  works  in 
Chinese. 

Matsiv.ama,  Ki:v. 'I'.VKAVosiii,  \>.  1846;  professor  in  University  of 
Doshisha;    was  lecturer  thereon  Japanese   literature  and  history  and  the 


Shint 


o  religion 


was  niember  of  the  committees  for  the  translation  of  the 


Hihle  into  Japanese  ;  memlier  and   pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Japan. 

MoMi-.Kii:,   Kkv.  .\ikki;ii  Wii.iiams,  M.A.,    D.Sc,  1,1,.I).,  U.  1H4H; 
professor  of  King's  College,  London  ;  L'niversity  preacher, Cambridge,  18X. 


author  of  "( )rigin  of  l*',yi 


The  Keligion  of  the  l^'utiire,"  and  other  work.*^ 


Chi 


.Mo.xoM,    I'liii.ii'    SiAl-l'nKii,    D.i).,  Ii.   ift^h;  pastor  of    l''irst   Hai)tist 


Host! 


lecturer  and   writer  on  educational,  social  and  ec 


:onomic 


<luestions,  and  a  contributor  to  the  leading  reviews. 


.MiNciCK,  TiiKoDoKK  TiiDRNro.N,!).  i8.^o;  pastor  of  the  UniteilC'hurch, 


New  Haven,  and  menil)er  of  the  Vale  l'niversity  Corporation;  autlior  ot 
"The  Freedom  of  Faitli,"  "'I'he  Appeal  to  Life,"  "Lamps  and  I'aths,"  and 
"On  the  Threshold." 

Na<;arkar,  15.  H.  b.  i860,  of  Hrahman  family  of  the  highest  order; 
entered  Christian  Mission  High  School  and  Free  Church  ('ollege,  Uom- 
bav;  active  member  of  the  Hralimo-Somai,aiid  writerand  lecturer  on  theism. 

Niccoi.i.s,  Ri;v.  Samiki,  J.,  D.l).  LL.I).,  b.  iS.;8;  graduated  Jefferson 
College,  1857  ;  studied  Western  Theological  Seminary,  i857-()0;  jiastor  ol 
2(1  I'resbyterian  (..'hurch,  St.  Louis,  .Mo.,  since  i8()4;  moderator  of  (Jeneral 
Assembly  of  I'resbyterian  church,  1872;  author  of  "  The  I^astern  (Juestion 
in  I'rophecy." 

Orici.i.i,  Conrad  von,  D.l).,  b.  184(1;  professor  of  Theologv  at  Hasel, 
Switzerland  ;  author  of  various  works  on  the  i)rophecies,  including  commen- 
taries. 

I'llli.l.ii's,  Maikkk  ;  missionary  to  the  Tamils  and  editor  of  "  The 
Messenger  of  Truth,"  .Madras;  b.  1840. 

Post,  Ki'.v.  (;i:o.  K.,  b.  1838;  president  of  the  Syrian  I'rotestant  Col- 
lege, IJeirut ;  missionary  (jf  the  I'resbyterian  Church  to  Tripoli;  author  of 
'  Flora  of  Syria  and    Palestine,"   .\rabic   te.xt 
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physiology  and  mah'ria  nuuliia,  and  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  liible 

Powkl.l.,  Aaro.v  M.,  I).  i8.?2;  editor  of  the  "Philanthropist,"  New 
N'ork  City,  and  identilied  with  tem|)eraiice  anil  reform  movements  ;  lectur- 
ing agent  of  the  .American  .\nli-slavery  Society  eleven  years;  delegate  to 
the  International  Prison  Congress.  187?;  visited  F^urope  several  times, 
attending  congresses  for  the  abolition  of  state  regulation  of  vice. 

Rkxford,  Rkv.  !■",.  L,  D.I).,  pastor  of  Roxbury  t'hurch,  IJoston  ;  ex- 
President  of  Huchlel  College,  .Akron,  ( ).,  and  held  pastorates  in  ( )hio  and 
California. 

ScilAiK,  Piiii.ii',  L.Tli.,  D.I).,  LI..D..  1).  i8i(),  died  i8()V.  professor  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Vork  t!ity,  since  l80();  studied  in  Tiibin- 
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er  and  honorary  secretary  American  Hraiich 


of  F.vangelical  Alliance;  jjiesident  ol  the  American  liible-Revision  commit- 
tee;   founded  American   Society   of  Church   History;    studied   al   Vatican 
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I.iliriirv,   author  uf  "Oi'imIs  uf  (In  i>k'iicliiiii,"    •■|li>lMiv  i>(   llii'  C'liri>liaii 
Chiircli,"  ami  a  iiiiillilinU'  nl  lii^lnriin  ilifuloxical  chosirs. 

Si'.MMI  >,   I  lli>M  AS    I.,  I).    l.Sj(;    urailiiaticl    at    ( ii'iiit,'i'lii\vii  I  iiivci>it\ , 
llS.tJ;   Ljradualiil    at    Harvard    Law   ScImihI,  iNiS;  iiu'inlpir  nl   llic  Icmsia 
tiirc  uf  Louisiana,  IiSSS   57;   a|>|)oiiiti'(l  hy  I'rrsidciit  liwiliaiian  Liiiti'il  Slates 
|)istrict  Atlorufv  for  Louisiana  in  ISSH;  in  ConfcdiTalf  Siiiatc,   iS()i   (>:,  ; 
now  professor  of  (.-onstitutioiial  law  in  Lnivcrsitv  of  Louisiana. 

Si-.ION,  ki'.  Kkv.  .M(iK.  KniiF.Ki,  I).!)..  LL.D..  Ii.  iS.V).  of  Anioriran 
stock;  rcilor  of  St.  Joseph's  t'hureh.  Jersev  L'ily,  N.  J.;  spent  ten  years  in 
study  at  Koine;  was  made  private  ehainherlain  to  I'ope  I'ius  L\.;  mernher 
of  the  New  N'ork  llistorieal  and  other  societies;  author  of  "Letters  of 
Lli/al)eth  Seton.  l''oundress  of  .Sisters  of  ('haritv  in  the  Lnile(l  States,"  and 
essavs  on  reli;,'ious  and  arciiaidoyical  themi's. 

Si-.WAi.i,,  Ui;v.  1'kank,  .\,M.,  Ii.  iS^j;  ueneial  pastor  of  the  Marvland 
.Association;  studied  at  'I'liliinnen  and  Iterlin  ;  was  president  of  Lrhana 
Lniversity,  and  pastor  of  New  Churcli  Society,  Scotland;  author  of  "(hi.' 
Item  of  His  darnient,"  etc.,  etc. 

SlAVAKD,  'rilKolioUK  I'.,  Ii.  iS^S;  devoted  himself  to  the  iiiMsical  jiro 
fession  ;  besides  ti'acliint,'  music,  has  edited,  sinie  iSt)^,  the  "  .New  NOrk 
Musical  I'ioneer,"  the  "  .New  \'ork  Musical  ( la/elle,"  the  "Musical  Keforin." 
and  the  "  I'niversal  Sunt; ;"  traveled  in  l!uro|>e  as  niusiiid  director  of  tlie 
l''isk  Jubilee  Singers  ;  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  introduction  of  the 
tonic  sol-fa  system  into  .America;  in  iS()i  or>,'ani/ed  the  lirotherhood  of 
(Christian  L'nity,  and  is  its  i)resident.  Author  of  musical  works,  inciuiiini; 
"  Rally  "round  the  Flat;,  lioys." 

■SliAKl',  .Most  Rl'.V.  Sovkn,  (also  called  tsoijaku),  b.  1S5S;  head 
of  the  Isn.ijakuji  <liyision  of  the  Kni/ai  /en  sect  ;  a  scholar  in  the  sacred 
books  and  doctrines  of  ifuddhist  sects,  havini;  studied  in  various  monasteries 
in  Japan  and  ('evion  under  the  ifuidance  of  leadini;  priests  an<l  teachers. 

SlIIHAIA,  l<t.  Ul.y.  Kl.icill,  b.  lS.(0;  president  of  the  Jikko  sect  of 
Shintoism  ;  has  under  his  su|)ervision  ,?,000  teachers  and  500,000  students 
of  his  faith. 

SiiAKRMAN,  J()Si:i'n,  I).!).,  b.  i.S()0;  Rabbi  of  Temple  I'lmmanuel, 
New  \'ork  City ;  mendier  of  I^xecutive  l!i>ar<l  of  ('eritral  Conference  of 
.American  Rabbis,  the  I'.nimanuel  Theological  Seminary  Society,  and  other 
Hebrew  orijani/.ations  ;  has  published  many  .sernums,  lectures  aiul  articles. 

Klati;r,  Ri.v.  Thomas  Kukniczi'.r,  b.  1840 ;  London  .Missionary 
Society  Kvangelist  to  educated  Hindus,  Hanyalore ;  was  nussu)narv  to 
Calcutta,  and  head  of  HiKh  School,  .Madras;  author  of  "(lod  Revealed,"  etc. 

Sl.ATTKRY,  J.  R.,  I ).!).,  b.  1S51  ;  founder  and  president  of  St.  Ji)se|)hs, 
Seminary  for  Colored  Missions,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  of  i;|)iphanv  .A|)ostolic 
College,  has  contributed  to  periodical  |)ublications  luanv  articles  relatinif  to 
the  coloreil  missions  ami  race;  studied  at  College  of  City  of  .New  \'ork, 
Columbia  Law  School,  and  Seminary  of  .St.  Joseph's  Missionary  Society  in 
London. 

Smai.i.,  .Vi.iuon  \V.,  I'h.D.,  I).  1X50  ;  head  |)rofessor  of  Social  Science, 
rniversity  of  Chicago  ;  studied  at  Colby  rniversitv,  .Newton  'Theological 
Institute,  Merlin  and  Leipzig;  author  of  "  Introduction  to  the  Ilistoiy  of 
Sociology,"  and  various  other  historical  monogra|)hs. 

Snki.i.,  Mkrwin-Marik  Li  r/,  I'ortkr,  b.  180,?;  assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  rarliament  of  Religions;  presided  over  scientific  section  of  the 
I'arliament;  contributor  to  .American  and  F.nglish  periodicals;  in  collabora- 
tion with  luiropean  s|)ecialists  inaugurated  the  "( )riental  Review"  ( 1803); 
author  of  "  Hints  on  tlie  Study  of  the  Sacred  liooks." 

Sl'ENCKR,  Anna  (Garlin),  b.  1851  ;  educated  in  Providence;  in  1871 
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( iiimi'clcd  with  llif  I'loviilciK  (•  "  Idiiiiiiil  "  ami  tiiiili  ilnilcil  (o  iniiiiv  ina>;a- 
/iiu'.s;  ill  iNjS  niaiiiiil  :i  (  nilaiinii  ('li'ii,'MnMii  ami  woikt'il  wiili  jiim  in 
|iai'i>lics  ill  Sla,s,sa(liiiM'll>  and  New  Nuik  ;  in  l.SSS  «a>  railed  in  lead  a 
free  iTli^'iiiiis  liiiivciiu'iil  ;  iiiinlsin  id  liidl  SI.  ('lia|Kd,  I'lnv  iilcncc. 

'I'cill'.KA/,  MiNAs,  I,,  iSsj;(dilui  (d  "Ai  iiiciiia,"  a  |>nlilii  a!  ami  likiai  V 
jiMiriial  ill  till'  I'li'iiili  ami  I'iiinlisli  laiiituaKis  ;  atU'iidcd  (■(iiit^irss  id  lioiliii 
ill  the  iiiti'ivsl.s  id  the  AriiR-iiiaii  inMiidc  ;  Itdl  'I'lirkrv  fur  |iidiiiiai  reasons 
and  resides  in  l.iindi)ii;  prnlessiir  id  Anneniaii  in  Selinnl  <d  Mudirn  (>ri- 
enlal  Studies. 

'Ikkkv,  Mm, ion  S.,  D.I).,  I..  iMji);  profes.sm  (d  Old  Testament  exegesis 
and  Uihlical  theulu^'y,  (iarrill  liiMiial  Insliliile;  studied  at  Weslevan  I'ni- 
versity  and  N'ale  l)ivinity  .Sihunl  ;  pastor  uf  .\I.  !•'..  ehiiielies  in  New  York  ; 
author  (d  coniineiilaries  on  ( )ld  'I'estaineiit  iiooks  and  a  complete  l''.n,t;lisli 
translation  of  "  I'lie  Siliylline  '  iraeles." 

'rii'.l.i;,  t'(iKNKl.n;s' I'KiKis,  I). I).,  I).  iS.?o;  leelorid  the  I'niversitv  of 
l.eyden;  colitrihutor  to  "The  keviie  de  I'l  listoire  dis  l<elij.;ions  ";  has  puli- 
lished  numerous  works  tiealint;  ol  religions  and  kindred  sulijeels. 

Vai.KNI  INK,  .Mll.liiN,  D.I).,  president  (d  I  heoioj^'iral  Seminarv,  (Jettys- 
liurK',  I'a.;  K'''"''iii'*-'<1  •''  I'eniisylvania  Colle^'e,  1H50;  has  heen  pastor  of  the 
lailheran  (.'hurih  in  various  lilies  of  I'ennsylvania,  and  president  of  I'enii- 
sylvania Cidleis'e  ;  ex-editor  of  "'I'lie  Lutheran  Oiiarterlv,"  and  autiior  of 
"Natural  'I'heoloLjy  or  Kational  Theisni."' 

ViVKKANANDA.  SWAMI,  !>.  I  S()  ? ;  studied  ill  Iniversity  of  Calcutta; 
became  disciple  oi  Uam  Krislina  ahoiit  iSXi). 

VVadI''.,  SIakiin  J.,  1).  i8()i  ;  |>rofes,or  in  law  department  of  Iowa  I'ni- 
versity  ;  studied  at  St.  Josepli  Collej,'e  and  in  law  department  (d  Iowa  Ini- 
versity. 

VVakki'.N,  Ki'.v.  Sami'I'.I.  M.,  New  Church  pastor  al  Hrookline,  Ma.ss.; 
studied  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Wasiiiukn,  (iKoRoi:,  D.D.,  1).  iH;?;  presideni  id  Koherl  Colle,i,'e, 
Constantinople;  graduated  from  Amherst  ('ollege,  i>i.S5  ;  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1850 ;  for  many  years  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "Con- 
temporary Review,"  and  other  l'".ngli:.h  and  American  pciiodicals, 

WiiKlNsoN,  Wil.l.iAM  Ci.i;avi-.k,  D.D.,  I).  iSS_v,  counselor  of  the 
Chautau(|ua  Literary  and  Scientihc  Circle,  and  Dean  (d  the  Department  of 
Literature  and  Art  in  the  Chautampia  .School  of  Theology;  author  of  Oeek 
and  Latin  courses  in  Lnglish  and  other  works  on  social  and  literary  sub- 
jects. 

Wooi.i.KY,  Mrs.  Cki.ia  I'akki'.r,  pastor  of  I'nitarian  Church,  (Icneva, 
111.;  was  iiresident  of  Chicago  Women's  Club ;  lecturer;  author  of  "Love 
and  Theologv,"  many  essavs,  poems  and  short  stories. 

Whitman,  Uknaiau  Lanci.kv,  b.  1862;  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, 1887;  Newton  'Lheological  Institute,  1800;  pastor  Lrce  St.  liaptist 
C'hurcii,  I'ortland,  Me.,  1890  92;  president  Colby  University,  Waterville, 
Me.,  1892. 

Wric.HT,  TilKoDORK  F.,  b.  1845;  pastor  at  Uridgevvater,  Mass.,  and 
editor  of  "  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  "  ;  instructor  in  New  Church  Theolog- 
ical Sch()(d  ;  studieil  at  Harvard  and  at  New  Church  Theological  School  ; 
author  of  "  Life  Kternal." 

Vkn,  Kkv.  Y.  K.,  b.  1839  ;  pastor  of  I'.  E.  Church  of  our  Saviour,  and 
general  evangelist,  Shanghai ;  studied  at  Anglo-Chinese  School  and  at 
Kenyon  College. 
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A  MliOIT,  Kiv.  I.yniMi.  D.D..  |i.i|i<r  nii 
^  \  rflli'iiin  rs'^rmi.lllv  '  ll:tr.li  llTistli  ol  till- 
iiKinily,  -yn   V'l  ;   iimii.iii,  4117. 

Ailvi'iit  ('llli^lulll  Cliiin  li,  I  t<|i    .'. 

Altlian  Mi'tliiidist  Kpi^c  upil,  luq  </>; 
1471). 

,\kli.ir,  liiMlrcniii  nt  iiiiiciii  >ii  lailliH.  11,  {•>; 
hi-,  lilx'i.ility  <>i  i.ilih,  14^,  5nX;  lijt  |Kirlia- 
inciil  111  ri'liniiius    H.y.\ 

Akkadian  liyiiiiis  nf  iialiirt'  rilii^iiiii  aiilr- 
d  Mini'  \'idii   and  I'arxr,  7uj. 

Alk^'fT,  Hvw  William  K.,om  liow  In  .'M  liit'vi- 
rrlii^ioii-.  iiiiily,   1  ;i..'    14.  , 

Aiiidiiaii    (hiiri  li,     ;irisi'nlallaii    (if,  i  iSj 
t)j;   its  lime  i.Tiat  c  I  iiiii>,  i(S4;,i). 

Arinriiiaii'-,  Miiidiii  li  Kliiiiiiiaii,  Caili'i 
liiii^  lit  All  AiiiH  iiian--,  iiuiiiuil.  Hi;  I'l.it. 
\!inaN  'I'l  hrra/  irpn-sruts.  i^H  ;  Irltrr  nn  l.r 
lialt  iif,  1  v',  |ia|iiT  nil  llir  Arint  iii  III  I'liim  li, 
i>jH-i>i4;  a  liody  of  (;,<iii*i,<nKi  siiiils  rr\t*riiii.' 
I'',lrhiiiiad/ln,  <).'8  g  ;  llu'ir  rliarlly.  i)Ji) ;  llii'ii 
viTsiim  111  till'  I'lilili',  i|.fi(;  ii'iiiarkaliic  lilcra- 
lllrr,  llllll^y.  ralllii  lis,  1,  |n. 

Ariuli,  liisli(i|i  l!i  iijainin  W.,  Afriian 
Mrllimlist  I'^IMsiiipal  rrsp'iMM'  In  wrlrnnir, 
1117  ;  addrrss  at  rlii-.iiii;  iiii'iliiii;,  iKo  ;  aildtrs* 
111!    tliL-    AnuTii.riii    Ncuro,    lu.i   4;   |Miilrail, 

Asliikiaii  Kliiimi,  ar  liliisliup  niul  Ar- 
nii-itian  patrianli,  pnrlrail,  t>if. 

Asliitsii,  Kt.  Krv.  /ilMi/rii,  aiK oaileH  in 
Ills  inai;a/iiir  Hiiddliist  riHiprratlon,  57; 
pirsciitril  in  parliainrni,  g-j ;  adilrcsH  on 
liiiildlia,  hmS  411;  piirli.iil,  nm. 

Asia,  its  siTvicc  to  ri'lii:iiiii,  loSi  i;y;  ori- 
ental iiisii;lil  of  iKitiirr,  108) ;  spiritual  iniro 
spcction,  1084;  iiliilosiipliy  of  llic  spirit,  iiiSd; 
knowlfdtre  of  (md  within,  11187 ;  jiassion  for 
rominciation,  loHij;  the  ai:tivt;  West,  the  1:011  ■ 
tfiiiplalivt*  I'",. 1st,  KHjo, 

Asoka,  lliiddliist  iinpcror  of  India  Uvinty 
ix'iiuirifs  ayo  held  ^'real  parliament  of  reli;;- 
ion,  8,  95;  erected  the  yreat  ttiiddha  I  laya 
temple,  1  n* 

Atniaraniji,  Miiiii,  hi^^li-prirst  of  tin*  Jain 
relit.'ii'n,   india,  jmrtrail  and  message,  ;^(i, 

Atonrment,  the  older  \  ii,-w  of,  J14;  self- 
sacritieint;  lo\e  the  i:iiiii-ept  of,  314, 

Azarias,  lirother,  paper  on  the  reliKioiis 
training  of  children,  759-766. 

HAltVI.ONIA- Assyria,  oiiuiiiatnl  idea  of 
the  trans.  fiideiK  I-  of  ilie  ili\ine,  t^^t'i; 
iiitliieni-e  on  relit,'ioii  of  the  H*-ltrevvs  diirinj,' 
three  yreat  periods,   ^h,,. 

f  iakei  ,l-',d\\ard  I '.,011  the  I  law  a ii,  111  Islands. 
portrait :   loqi. 

l^aliUvin,  Ke\-.  S.  1...  I>.|l.,  on  internn- 
tional  justice  and  amity,  11  ju-iiv-':  portrait, 
1147, 

Haptists,  alienated  froin  Parliament  by 
Sunday  openint;  of  Kxposition,  58 ;  prcscn- 
t,ation  of,  f^q7-r4oi. 

Harrows,  Rev.  John  flenr>',  D.Ii,,  por- 
trait, 41 ;  Libors  as  chainiinn  of  general  com- 


niiiiee,  j(.  .'3;  laliors  from  May,  i8i)t  inSep- 
teinliel.  1.41)1  ;  priiphe.  y  of  linliist.illi  Chi 
r.iljii,  (10;  seriiinn  Sept.  I,  i8i)i,  on  '•I'lirisi 
tile  Wonderllll,"  M  ,  addless  ■!!  opening;  III 
the  I'ailiameiit,  ^-  71) ;  .nldu  ss  it  opinini;  "• 
inorniii^,'  si-ssionon  theseventeenih  il.iy,  14H; 
.(ildress  .11  linal  session,  iHi;  initiidiii  lion  In 
the  sei  Olid  \ohillle,  v  ,  \  i  ;  the  spirit  enjoined 
liv  liiiii  ill  Ills  opening;  aildiess  i;''nei.illy 
oliserved,  is'"i. 

Her;;er,  Rev.  j.,  ( lerin.in  Methodist,  iiieiii- 
lier  of  (  ie lie r.d  ( '0111  III i  Iter,  '«. 

I!erku«it/,  Ral.1.1  II..  D.H.,  llie  voice  of 
the  mother  of  relii^dons  on  the  siM.lal  ipies- 
lion,  iiS'i  I  '<   porirnii,  1 147, 

Hernslorff,  I  mint   .\,,  address    in   response 
to  welcome.   )•;  address  nn  Kelii;ioii  in  (iet 
lliaily,  i).Sii  g;  jiortlait,  1)87. 

Till  iriii  lia,  I'.rvad  .S.  I ).,  aids  tosei  lire  I'.ir 
-.ee  cooper.ition,  i^K  ;  porttait,  iisi. 

Itilile.  a  cli.ipter  of  accomiis  of  v.irions 
I'ihli's  of  iiiankinil,  J07- .'ivi ;  pa|>ers  on  the 
Inithfiilnrss  cii,  1.^1;  its  intrinsii  exi  rdeiice 
li.'s  L'iveii  I'hristi.in  Si  ripiiire  its  supreme 
pl:lce,  rivi;  compelled  to  recot,'ili/e  errors  nf 
science  in  the  llilile,  r')^'-' ;  snlistantial  triitli- 
fiilni  ss  not  iinpossilile  with  1  in  iiiiisiaiiti.il 
errors,  lie;4  ;  11  deniptinii  the  essential  (  liarac  • 
lerisiic  eleiiK-iit  01  I'liristi.in  Scripture,  old 
and  new,  <•''■>■ 

Hilile  <)rtliodo\y,  esseiiti.ils  of,  fjao; 
mere  docm.is  of  not  life  i;iviiii;,  i-ivg;  ortho- 
doxy of  dot'inas  (jivini;  place  to  that  of  life 
and  work.  i.->i]. 

lilackwill.  Kev.  Antoinette  lirown,  on 
woman  and  the  pulpit,  1148-50;  poitrait, 
1147. 

HliHlyet,  Henry,  IJ.I'.,  on  iisini»  "Tieii- 
Cliii"  fi)r"t;(i(l  '  in  fhina,  1378-80. 

Hoardni.in,  Rev.  (leot^je   Dana,  D.D.,  ad 
dress  .it  final  session.  17  ^;    address  on  Christ 
the  unifier   of    mankind,    1)38-46;    portrait, 

lionet-Maiiry,  Rev.  (1.,  paper  on  the  fu- 
ture of   reli|;ioii  in  Trance,  ijfii-65. 

Ilonney,  I'liarles  Carroll,  President 
World's  Colli; riss  ,\ii\iliary.  made  .ippiiint- 
ineiits  of  I  oinniiitee  on  Reli(^ioiis  Compresses, 
6;  portrait,  7  ;  address  of  welcome  at  open- 
inn  of  Parliament,  67 ;  address  at  final  ses- 
sion, 184  6. 

lirahma,  the  alistract  totalily  of  all  exist- 
ences, 30.?.  it>y,  iile.'i  of  eiiiphasi/ed  liy 
Veil.mtic  philosophy,  3-js. 

r.  I  a  lima  111  si  11,  teaches  toleraiue,ici'j  ;cliarL'es 
of  iinmor.-ility  at  Iciiiiiles  made  hy  Dr.  Pente- 
cost, 143:  repelled  by  V.  (iliandi,  144;  fails 
to  tive  a  theistic  sanction.  286:  ide.'is  and 
aspei-ts  of  siij'yestini;  j:fospel  truth,  457;  the 
revolution  in  from  which  lUiddliisin  arose, 
862  ;  piinilils,  g7g. 

Hrahmo-Soiiiaj,8t'i ;  its  ideals,  88;  iis  funda- 
mental principle.  106;  its  founder,  Keshiih 
Chundcr  Sen,  projiounded  the  ideal  o;  a  Par- 
liament   of    Religions,  107;    telegram  from 
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KrnlimO'Soinnj  of  Calcutta,  t2o:  acaiiinlof, 
liistory  and  primipU's,  hy  Md/'Kimdar,  (44- 
351;    its    fi)iiiul<T,    Kam    Mohan    ki)y,    145; 

Kranil,  Kcv.  James,  l>. I>.,)>a|x^rnii  Chris- 
tian rvangelisni  as  one  of  the  working  fnrci's 
in  American  Christianity,  1)84-986. 

Urit'Bs,  I'rof.  Charles  A.,  D.l),,  portrait, 
651 ;  paper  on  the  t,iilhfiihicss  of  Holy 
Scri  pill  re,  650-661 . 

Kristol,  Frank  M.,  D.I).,  address  at  final 
session,  174;  portrait,  889, 

Hrodheck,  Dr.  Adolph,  paper  on  idealism 
as  the  new  religion,  340-344. 

Brown,  Kev.  Olympia,  on  crime  and  its 
remedy,  1076-8;  portrait,  1071. 

Krowning,  his  positive  Christian  faith,  689, 

Kriice,  Prof.  A.  H.,  D.D.,  on  man's  place 
in  the  universe,  938-941 ;  portrait,  821. 

Hnddha.overthrew  monotheism  and  priestly 
selfishness  of  Krahmanism,  born  at  Kapila- 
vastn,  H.  C  543,  86^;  as  the  'i'athagata 
ilnddha,  or  Messiah  <n  the  world,  traversed 
India  for  forty  year'",  with  a  ri'timieof  Arhats, 
or  holy  men,  864;  f'le  record  of  his  first  dis- 
course, 864-5  ;  esse.ice  -1  leai  liing  of  Hnddha, 
865;  systematic  .-idKiuate  study  of  Hnddha's 
doctrine  has  nr>t  yet  Iteen  made  by  western 
scholars,  866  ;  high  ideal  of  man's  n.'itiire  anil 
capacity,  866-, ■ ;  hiuiian  l)roiherhiK)d  funda- 
mental in  teaching  of  Ihiiidha,  867  ;  a  quali- 
fied theism,  868,  the  evolution  theory  of 
Knddha,  868;  injiniction  of  free  study  of  all 
faiths,  869 ;  ideal  of  advanced  attainment, 
869;  the  qMality  of  mercy,  870;  spiritual 
purity  and  thoroughness,  870;  characteristics 
of  the  ideal  giK)d  man,  870;  things  prohib 
ited,  870;  five  particulars  of  ideal  wealth,  879; 
close  relation  of  teacher  and  disciple,  870 ;  the 
man  of  honor,  871 ;  master  and  servant,  871 ; 
ministers  and  laymen,  871 ;  the  nine  attri- 
butes of  a  Buddha,  871-2;  traits  of  a  true 
disciple,  872 ;  Buddhist  mission  spirit,  872 ; 
eternal  peace  the  ulli  nate  goal — Nirvana 
872-3;  last  words  ■  '  rinddha,  873;  his  i 
structions  made  Asia  mild,  874,  876;  infli 
ence  upon  family  life,  876-7;  univer. 
brotherhood  of  men  and  of  faiths,  877 ; 
the  spirit  of  perfect  tolerance,  877;  ideal 
morality,  878 ;  rescue  of  the  fallen,  878 ;  social 
problems  met,  878 ;  temperance  and  prohibi- 
tion of  intoxicants,  878 ;  eriuality  of  woman, 
879;  patriotism,  879;  works  on  lUiddhism, 
879,  880 ;  oldest  of  missionary  religions,  and 
working  solely  by  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
its  teachings,  894;  the  Tathagata  Buddha's 
injunctions  anticipated  the  Parliament's 
ideals,  894;  essentials  of  his  teaching,  896; 
the  five  attitudes  of  Buddha,  1038-40;  of  his 
scriptures  collected  after  his  death,  1040;  the 
three  stores  or  baskets,  1040 ;  secret  of  its 
success,  1288;  its  philosophical  (not  real) 
atheism,  1288;  teachings  of  represented  by 
words  of  Jesus,  1289;  sprung  from  the  old 
Brahman  religion,  288,  1290;  doctrines  of  the 
Nichiren  school  of  in  Japan,  1290;  the  (!reat 
Mandala  conception  of,  1292;  characteristics 
of  in  Japan  indicating  that  it  is  not  a  final 
religion,  1293 ;  nowhere  an  exclusive  religion, 
1296;  life  and  teaching  in  present  Buddhism 
in  Siam  compared  with  Christian,  1296; 
morals  of  social  life  remark.ibly  Christian, 
1296. 

Buddhism,  present  King  of  Siam  the  only 
crowned    representative    of,   32;    group   of 


Japanese  priests  of  presented  in  the  parlia- 
ment, 92;  enjoins  universal  toleration,  8; 
gentleness  everywhere  established  by,  1^1 ; 
shiningof  the  light  of  truth  and  mercy  over 
the  whole  world,  t3i ;  not  atheistic  in  reality, 
282;  both  Buddhist  and  Taoist  teachings  in 
China  speak  often  of  immortality,  421 ;  no 
Mahayana  doctrine 'put  into  English,  442; 
the  three  yanas  (vehicles)  of  Buddha's  te.ich- 
iiiBi  St*;  Kkayana  includes  in  one  Hinayana 
and  Mahayana,  544 ;  no  doctrine  of  a  Creator, 
544;  all  creatures  are  of  Buddha  nature  and 
possible  development,  546 !  teaches  the  right 
path  of  cause  and  effect  (inevitable  result  or 
karma),  546;  theory  of  giKxl  and  evil,  547; 
pain  and  pleasure  not  inflicted  or  bestowed, 
547;  the  soul  eternal,  548;  Nirvana  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  unknowable,  in  lower  conception 
extinction,  but  in  higher  grand  outgoing  in 
active  benefit,  5489;  Buddhas  leach  in  two 
ways,  549;  the  I'en  Commanilments  of  find- 
dhism,  549,  550;  liuddhisl  idea  of  blind  and 
immut.able  law  (dl.arma),  612,  644  ;  the  doc- 
trines and  moralities  taught  by  Budtlhisni 
(in  Siam),  645-649;  three  pheuomena  of 
Dharma,  645  ;  the  four  noble  truths,  647  :  the 
'I'Tipilaka,  or  three  baskets,  of  sacred  scrip- 
tures of  Buddhism,  700;  tone  and  style  of 
Buddha's  discourses,  71x3;  Japanese  exposi- 
tion of  li.Ktrine,  716;  the  Buddhas  innumer- 
able, 718  ;  principles  and  teachings  of  Buddha 
from  the  complete  preachings  of  fifty  years, 
719;  liuddha's  law  of  causes,  829;  past  and 
present,  as  well  asfuliire,  covered  by  the  law, 
830 ;  all  experience  and  suffering  form  cause 
and  effect  within  ourselves,  830;  is  set 
within  nature  forever,  831 ;  the  law  of 
Christ  laid  down  by,  844  ;  not  properly  called 
a  "  false"  religion,  848;  a  Buddhist  Shrine 
(picture),  875;  a  Nipal  Buddhist  temple 
(picture),  1099;  interior  of  Buddhist  temple, 
Ningpo  (picture),  1287;  the  great  Mandala, 
a  chart  of  Nichiren  Buddhism  (picture), 
1371. 

Burmah,  interior  of  the  Sheve  Dagon 
Pagoda,  Rangoon  (picture),  395. 

Hnrrell,  Rev.  D.avid  James,  paper  on  what 
Christianity  has  wrought  for  America,  1157- 
60;  portrait,  1245, 

CANADA,  peculiarly  disposed  to  broad 
union  of  faiths,  103. 

Candlin,  Rev.  George  T.,  missionary  at 
Tienstin,Chin.i,  letterof  hearty  sympathy,  26 ; 
address  at  final  session,  168;  address  on 
Christian   unity,  1179-gi  ;   portrait   of,  1183. 

Carpenter,  Prof.  J.  Kstlin,  paper  on  llie 
sacred  books  of  the  world,  showing  the  need 
of  a  wider  conception  of  revelation,  842- 
849. 

Carroll,  Rev,  H.  K.,  paper  on  the  present 
religions  condition  of  America,  1162-65;  por- 
trait, 1309. 

Cams,  Dr.  Paul,  paper  on  a  religious 
science  and  revelation,  978-981. 

Catholic,  American  Archbishops  endorse 
proposal  of  Parliament,  15;  idea  of  man  as 
supernatural  in  capacities  and  powers,  364; 
the  inspiration  of  the  Catholic  Church  for 
her  mission  of  love  h.as  been  recognition  of 
the  fatherhood  of  Crod  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  487  ;  her  wonderful  system  of  organized 
benevolence  an  attraction  greater  than  any 
other,  487;    St.   Patrick's,   N.  Y.  (picture), 
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TCX17 ;  prinriplcs  of  in  Irfaliiifiit  iif  the 
|XKir,  icija;  ^'-  Viiici'iil  lie  Paul  (ilii'd  i(i(«i) 
as  IdiiikUt  oI  ^;reat  <jliarilir>,  miJ  t;  later 
C'alliDJIi:  fiiiindalions,  :nn  ;  prci^pii  t  of  i;riat 
cliansjos  10  siciirr  nmrr  prrtci  I  iikIIh'iIs, 
10^4;  ovor  sfvi'M  luitnlrrd  orj^^ani/ations  tor 
charity  In  the  I'nited  Stales,  luju. 

Chakravarti,  response  to  welcome,  98 ;  por- 
trait, 1519. 

Chant,  Mrs.  I«anra  Ormlston,  pneni  by, 
T50-1 ;  remarks  on  the  real  relijjinn  of  to-day, 
591-594;  iKirtrait,  595. 

C'hapin.  Kev.  Anynsta  J.,  I >.!)., Chairman 
of  the  Woman's  Committee,  38  :  pottraii,  55 ; 
address  of  welcome  at  opening  meeliny,  81  ; 
address  at  final  meetini;,  179. 

Chatschnmyan,  Ohannes,  on  the  spirit  and 
mission  of  the  Apostolic  Chnrch  of  Armenia, 
1126-8. 

China,  American  ill  treatment  of,  88:  Ini 
perial  (Jovernment  of  cordially  united  in  the 
Parliament,  88;  a  religion  apart  from  and 
older  than  Confuciainsm,  379,384;  religion 
properly  so  called  in  ,  ■)t  in  favor  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chi".,,  i!<4  ;  anlhorilative  divine 
instruction  by  rulers,  389:  present  dayedu<-a- 
tion  in,  393;  priesthnixl  dales  in  China 
five  tlK)nsanil  years  back,  412;  early  Jesuit 
missicniaries  in  China  took  high  rank  as 
scholars  and  men  of  action,  433;  recent 
missionaries  have  taken  a  wrong  wav  and 
reach  only  the  lowest  class,  434;  evident 
excellent  intentions  and  sincere  pnrposi'  of 
missionaries,  43(1;  need  of  special  scholarship 
as  well  as  religions  (|nalifications.  436;  no 
Chinese  objection  to  the  |)rogress  of  Cliristi- 
anity  as  such,  439;  the  Chinese  aiilici|>ation 
of  the  ideals  of  Christ,  845. 

Christ,  fruits  of  the  leligion  of,  3;  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  world,  51X) ;  in  defiance  of  him  som<!  bio- 
graphical sketches  and  sundry  epistles  set  up 
as  of  divine  authority,  677,  is  to  be  put 
among  the  great  poets,  680;  is  humanity  un- 
der the  power  and  grace  of  God,  683  ;  Christ 
in  literature  has  been  the  corrective  of  theol- 
ogy, 692;  the  man  Jesns  in  the  story  of 
Christian  belief,  785;  the  results  of  disciple- 
ship  in  him,  785;  his  doctrine  of  God  as  a 
supreme  energy  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral 
life,  786;  all  human  life  made  sacred,  787; 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  997-1000 ;  reveals 
what  God  is  and  what  man  must  be  997 ; 
the  four  heads  expressing  this,  997-999; 
Christian  failure  due  to  not  liaving  done  the 
things  that  Christ  said,  999,  icxxi;  C.uholic 
doctrine  of  the  work  of  in  redemiJtion,  1016- 
1018;  the  great  individualist  yet  the  great 
socialist  of  history,  1024;  his  iharacter  in 
Kenan's  view,  1  it)7 ;  Oriental  tenilency  to 
bring  all  faiths  into  one  in,  1176;  the  ideal  of, 
sacritice  in  service  of  man,  1 1 12  ;  central  es- 
sence of  the  religion  of,  1213;  fatherluHid  of 
Gml  his  supreme  truth,  1228  ;  perfect  idealism 
of,  1264;  his  essenlialelhico-religious  teach- 
ings, 1284;  unifies  mankind  by  his  incarna- 
tion, 1339  ;  and  by  his  teaching,  1340;  and 
again  by  his  death,  1344;  the  sole  unifier  of 
tnankind,  134(1. 

Christian  Church,  The,  is  simply  human 
soc'ety  transformed  by  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
1207. 

Christianity,  no  possible  eclipse  of  by  any 
or  all  of  the  great  historic  faiths,  34  ;  its  doc- 


trine of  God,  284,  288;  manifest  bleinishesoi 
historii:al,  300:  first  entered  into  lileratnie  in 
Dante,  082;  is  a  spirit  seeking  in  inlonu 
iverylhing  with  which  it  Mimes  in  contari, 
177,  ()88;  a  wide  thing  with  i.oihing  human 
aiii-ii  to  it,  1)83  ;  not  obviously  hut  essentially 
represented  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  (184 ; 
chief  ways  in  which  literature  interprets  it, 
691  (see  Literature)  ;  a  religion  whicli  incor- 
porates histotical  facts  and  tr:insactions  in  its 

I    very  essence,  832;  sluiwn  by  Paul's  appeal 

j  to  the  story  of  Jesus  I'hrist,  his  death  and 
resurrection,    as     consllluting     the      gospel 

I  which  he  preached,  832;  a  religion  of 
factn  it  is  not   less  a  do<triiie  and   system  of 

I    doctrine,   834;    (toil    free    in    creating,   836; 

I     and    in    r<'deeining.     836-7;      the     plan    of 

:    salvation    by  repentance   and    trust  made  of 

1     none  effect  by  a  defective   theory  of  sin,  838  ; 

I  false  view  of  gospel  among  Protestants  from 
taking  Christ  as  solely  or  mainly  a  teacher, 
840;  (Duiplete    revival  of    Christianity  <:oii- 

1     templated   by    Prof.  Max  Midler  in  his   vol 
uineon  Theosophy,   93s;  the  first   system  of 
Christian   theology  based  on  (ireek   philosn- 

I  pliy  with  failh  in  Christ,  935  ;  was  really  from 
the  beginning  a  synthesis  of  the  best  ihoiighls 
of  the  past  936;  Christ's  truth  sujM'rinr  10 
Paul's  expositicms  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy, 1283;  what  it  has  done  for  the 
Chinese,  1310;  its  unsur|)assable  wealth  in 
root -thoughts  r)f  all  faiths,  13^0, 

Christian,  .Sciiiice,  1419-29;  address  by 
Kev.  Mary  Baker  G.  I'Mdy,  1419-23;  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  I'..  J.  Toster  Kddy,  i4.'3-4; 
ollur  aildresses,  1424-29. 

I'hudhadharn,  it.K.lf.  Prime  Chandradal, 
portrait,  643  ;  pajier  mi  liiiddhisiii  in  Siain. 
045-649. 

("hurches,  the  present  relations  of  to  the 
conditions  which  create  tity  social  problems, 
1081-2;  a  summary  of  hints  for  churches 
wishing  to  solvi'  city  social  problems,  1082, 

Cities,  characteristics  of  the  religious 
problems  of,  1281 ;  symptoms  peculiar  to 
these  problems,  1081 ;  present  relation  of  llu 
churches  to  these  problems,  1081-2;  hints 
towards  soliiticm  of  city  social  problems  by 
churches,  1082. 

Civic  Church,  \V.  T.  Stead's  idea  of,  1209; 
the  restitution  of  human  society, its  aim,  1210; 
how  made,  1213. 

Clark,  Kt.  Kev.  Thomas  M.,  bishop  of 
Khode  Island,  [lortrait,  24. 

i  Clark,  Kev.  !•'.  K.,  D.D.,  paper  on  Chris- 
tianity   as   seen    by    a    voyager    around    the 

I     wDild,  1237-42;  portrait,  1239. 

j        Cleary,  Kev,  James  .\l.,  jjaper  on  religion 

j     and  l.ibor,  1065-67;  portrait,  1071. 

'  Comparative  'I'heology,  p.iper  on  the  study 
of,  583-51)0;  early  stages  iif  the  study,  582; 
I  fciumiers  of  the  present  science,  586;  aims  to 
I  give  knowledge  of  the  true  iialnre  and  real 
origin  of  religion,  5S9 ;  chief  re(]uireinents  of 
the  research,  589;  importance  of  a  serious 
study  of  alt  systems  of  religion,  6<j(). 

Confucianism,  paper  on  by  Piing  Kwang 
Vn,  374-424;  first  supplement,  424-430;  sec- 
.md  supplement,  4311-4(9;  religiuii  as  defined 
by,  375;  idea  'if  and  name  for  (1011,376; 
'Irinity  in  unity,  ^(78;  ethical  systems  of 
C'onfiii  ins  not  offered  as  a  religion,  378-g; 
Confui  t.m  conception  of  *' Ti,"  (ir  Supreme 
Ruler,  Heaven,  422;  Confucian  idea  of  pray 
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ursspoki'iiby  olieyiiii;  coiiscii'iicu  :in(l  liviiiy 
virliioiisly.  423  I  Chinese  panillfis  ti>  lu;icli- 
iiit'of  Christ,  424-30:  iiistiinces  of  marvels 
ill  Chinese  story  e.\cee(liiin  those  of  the  Chris 
tian  ( lospels,  42g ;  self-exaiiiiiiatioii  liy  the 
li^htof  conscience  and  a  hnniane  (hs|Hisitioii 
made  uf  chief  importance  in  Confnciaiiism, 
430;  overshadowing;  importance  of  conduct  in 
the  present  life,  432 ;  prize  essay  im,  596-61)4 ; 
Confnciaii  emphasis  on  respect  for  the  wiil  of 
heaven,  5q6;  human  affairs  tlie  chief  Con- 
fucian interest,  597 ;  the  Confucian  sacred 
books  as  literature,  701;  the  ycnesis  and 
development  of  Confucian  leaching.  1350-53, 

Confucius,  summed  np  duty  in  reciprocity, 
88;  living  lineal  descendant  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Chinese  nohil- 
'•y>383;  date,  392;  his  revision  of  ancient 
works  to  make  the  Six  t'lassics  or  Confucian 
Scriptures,  396 ;  the  debt  of  mankind  to,  j^j ; 
his  exposition  of  the  laws  of  natnrt ,  398-402 ; 
how  he  attained  to  lie  the  luiiversally  recog- 
nized father  of  learning,  403 ;  words  of  the 
sage's  wisdom,  403-4;  venerated  for  example 
and  le.iching,  not  for  marvels,  428. 

Congregational  Churi:h  congress,  1429-33; 
Woman's  Congregational  congress,  1434-36. 

Constantian,  Rev.  A.,  on  what  the  Cliris- 
lian  Bible  has  wrought  for  the  Orient,  1298- 
1300. 

Cook,  Rev.  Joseph,  paper  on  the  strategic 
certainties  of  comparative  religion.  536;  [«)r- 
trait,  539;  paper  on  columnar  truths  in  scrip- 
lure,  1072-75. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  congress 
off  'SOS-? )  group  of  portraits,  1505. 


i\ANTE,  the  first  not  the  greatest  name  In 
7  Christian  literature,  681;  the  divine 
omedy  an  allegory  of  human  life,  682, 

Dawson,  S  A'llliam,  on  the  religion  of 
science,  942-(j46 ;  portrait,  945. 

Dead  Religions,  what  they  have  be- 
queathed to  the  living,  554-564;  Kgypllan 
contribution  of  the  idea  of  the  iiearnessof  the 
divine,  556;  Babylonia- Assyria  contributed 
the  idea  of  the  transcendence  of  the  divine, 
556;  special  influence  of  Babylonia-Assyria 
on  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  560 ;  light  on 
church  and  state  from  the  dead  religions, 
562 ;  on  the  elements  of  the  ultimate  religion, 
562 ;  on  man's  need  of  God  and  capacity  to 
know  God,  564. 

Dennis,  Rev.  James  S.,  D.D.,  paper  on 
the  message  of  Christianity  to  other  religions, 
1252-58;  portrait,  1253. 

Dev  Dharm,  the,  a  reformed  Hindu  order 
founded  in  1887  by  a  Brahman,  1369. 

D'Harlez,  Mgr.  C.  D.,  portrait,  259;  paper 
on  comparative  study  of  religions,  605-621. 

Dharmapala,  H.,  recalls  Buddhist  parlia- 
ment of  religions  2,000  years  since,  8;  makes 
response  to  we'.oome,  95 ;  introduces  small 
stone  figure  of  Buddha,  123  ;  address  at  final 
session,  169;  portrait,  861;  paper  on  the 
world's  debt  to  Buddha,  862-880;  on  mission- 
ary methods,  1093;  paper  on  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difference  between  Buddhism 
and  Christianity,  1288-93. 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  I.ydia  Fuller,  paper  on 
the  woman  question,  592-508. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  congress  of,  1436  40. 

Donnelly,  Charles  F.,  paper  on   the  rela- 


tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 
ptMtr  and  destitute,  mja-^o. 

Druitunond,  Henrv,  1. 1. .P.,  paper  on  evo- 
lution and  CliristlanUv.  1316-M5. 

Dudley.  Rt.  Rev.  T.  I'.,  papcrim  ili<-  His- 
toric Christ,  785-795;  ))orirait,  791. 

Dwight,  Thomas,  on  man  in  the  liglit  of 
revelation  and  science,  950-956, 

D'vivcdi,Manilal  N.,  portrait, 259;  paper  on 
Hinduism,  316  332;  supplemental  paper  of 
Veilantic  answers  to  religicms  problems,  315, 


U  AST.MAN,  Rev.  Annis  K.  F.,  the  inllu- 
X^     ence  of  religion  on  women,  752-758. 

Eddy,  Dr.  K.  1.  Foster,  address  by,  1423-4. 

Kddy,  Rev.  Mary  Baker  ('•.,  address  on 
Christian  science,  1)19-23;  jMirtrait,  1431. 

Kgerton,  Kt.  Hon.  Ijord,  chairman  Church 
Defense  Institution,  [Mirtrail,  42. 

I'-gypt,  originated  the  idea  of  the  nearness 
of  the  divine,  556;  religions  iileas  of  spread 
westward,  558 ;  imssihle  Innuence  among  the 
Hebrews,  558;  the  sacred  B<K)k  of  the  Dead, 
703 ;  ethical  ideals  not  less  high  than  the 
Hebrew,  844;  inspired  consciousness  of  Gml 
older  than  Moses,  846;  the  inlluence  of  on 
other  religions,  1348-9. 

Kllioit,  Rev.  Walter,  ').S.P.,  paper  on  the 
supreme  end  and  oflTice  of  religion,  462-465; 
portrait,  419. 

F.ly,  I'rof.  Richard  T.,  portrait,  1029;  paper 
on  Christianity  as  a  social  force,  1056-61. 

Evangelical  Alliance  congress,  1441-49; 
group  of  portraits,  1441;. 

Evangelical  Association  congress,  1449-53; 
group  of  portraits,  1451. 

P'volution,  Buddha's  theory  of,  868;  the 
greatest  generalization  the  world  has  ever 
known,  1316;  has  remade  the  doctrine  of 
creation,  1317  ;  settles  the  question  of  origins, 
1319;  has  remade  the  design  argument,  1322; 
theological  questions  beginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  new  standpoint,  1323-4. 


FAITH,  in  contrast  with  system,  1204;  its 
essential  character,  1206. 

Feehan,  Most  Rev.  Patrick  A.,  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  8 ;  portrait,  49 ;  speaks  for 
Catholics  at  meeting  of  welcome,  79. 

Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  D.D.,  .iddress  at 
opening  of  tenth  day,  126. 

Fisher,  Rev.  George  Park,  D.D.,  portrait, 
665 ;  paper  on  Christianity  an  historical  relig- 
ion, 832-841. 

Fletcher,  Miss  Alice  C,  on  the  religion  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  1078-9;  por- 
traits, 1091. 

Fliedner,  Pastor,of  Madrid, Spain, address 
at  final  meeting,  177. 

Free    Baptist     Church,     presentation    of, 

145J-56- 

Fremantle,  W.  H.,  religious  reunion  of 
Christendom,  1201-09. 

Friends,  congress  of  the  Society  of, — ortho- 
dox—  i4;6-7;  Hicksite,  1457-1460;  groupof 
portraits,  1459. 

GAINES,  Bishop  W.  J.,  portrait,  1479. 
Gannett,  Rev.  Wm.  C,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,very  cordial  approval,  38. 
Gandhi,  Virchand  A.,  96;  paper  on  "  The 
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History  and  Teiu-ls  nt  tlio  Jains  of  Inilia," 
with  a   rofulal  of  ihartcs  of   iniinoralitv   in 
Hrnlunaiiisni,  145:   aililrcss  al  linal  session, 
171  ;  portrait,   1225. 
•  Icrinaii  Kvaiiyeliial  Cliiinli,  i.(i>i)  i. 
(Ifrniany,  lln'  rrliyious  slat<'  of,  i)8oi)ftj. 
(fhL'rnianiis,iuttropoIitanof  Atlu-ns,*  iri-'cuf, 
letter  of  sympathy  and  prayer  from,   1107; 
portrait,  11 55. 

(lililmns.  Cardinal,  letter  cordially  approv- 
ing Parliament,  14;  s|5eech  at  nieetinj;  of 
welcome  presenting  platform  of  c:liarily,  Im- 
maiiity  and  benevolence,  80;  pajK-r  on  the 
needs  of  hnnianity  supplied  liy  the  I'atholic 
religion,  485-4g3  ;  (Kirtrait,  489. 

(iilt)ert,   Kev.  Simeon  K.,  portrait,  zy. 

Gladden,  Rev.  Washington,  1). I),  paper 
on  religion  and  wealth,  1068-70;  portrait, 
1091. 

CJladstonc,  Rt.  Hon.  William,  autograph 
letter  of  sympathy,  August  8,  1891,  12. 

(lincincr,  Rev.  J.,  on  primitive  and  pros- 
pective union  of  human  family,  1265-66 ; 
portrait,  1309. 

(JchI,  chapter  of  various  ideas  of,  194  197; 
summary  of  faith  in,  253  J  rational  demonstra- 
tion of  the  being  of,  256-269;  philosophic 
and  moral  evidence  for  the  existence  of,  270- 
278;  theistic  teaching  of  the  various  historii: 
faiths,  280-289;  the  Veda  fundanientally 
monotheistic,  304;  proofs  of  the  being  tii 
God  —  Greek,  Hindu  and  Christian  thought, 
306-314;  the  Vedantic  conception  of  GikI, 
333;  of  duties  to  God,  336;  Confucian  con- 
ception of  "Ti,"  or  Supreme  Ruler,  Heaven, 
422;  the  God  of  Hinduism,  458;  Christian 
idea,  499;  the  test  of  a  system  the  fiillnt^ss  of 
its  consciousness  of  Go(l.  563;  Kgypt,  India, 
and  China  demonstrate  an  imiwrtect  mono 
theism,  617  ;  theistic  faith  profoundly  natural, 
882 ;  an  ide'>  of  moral  import,  978 ;  aboriginal 
American  view  of,  1078;  HuddhisI  doctrine 
of,  1293  ;  support  of  theistic  faith  by  science, 
1321 ;  widespread  idea  of  unity  of  the  god- 
head, 1328. 

Gocthe,liis  service  in  checking  the  infidelity 
of  Voltaire  and  the  naturalism  of  Rousseau, 
684 ;  taught  Christianity  to  think  scientific- 
ally, 686. 

Golden  Rule,  forms  of,    1168;   Confucian, 

415- 

Gimdspeed,  I'rof.  George  S.,  portrait,  475; 
paper  on  what  the  dead  religions  have  be- 
queathed to  the  living,  454-464. 

Gordon,  Rev.  M,  L.,  his  ".American  Mis- 
sionary in  Japan,"  31 :  disuseof  "  heathen," 
38;  paper  (m  Kuddhisin  in  Japan,  1293-96; 
portrait,  1245. 

Gottheil,  Rabbi  G.,  portrait  67t;. address 
on  the  greatness  oi  Mrtses,  673-676. 

Gracey,  Rev.  John  Talbot,  D.D.,  paper  on 
the  religion  of  the  future,  1327-30, 

Grant,  (ieorge  M.,  OH.,  response  to  wel- 
come, 103  ;  address  on  Presbyterian  reunion, 
1502-4;  portrait,  1491). 

Grant,  J.  .'\.  S.,  tlie  Egyptian  religion  and 
its  influence  on  other  religions,  1348-9;  por- 
trait, 1029. 

Greek  Church,  the,  historical  sketch  of, 
1128;  Orthodox,  .Xposiolic,  Catholic,  1130: 
traces  origin  to  Church  of  Jerusalem,  1196; 
paper  on,  by  Archbishop  I.atas,  352-359; 
origin  of,  353;  treasury  of  sound  doctrine, 
SSS* 


If.M.K,    Rev.     Kdward    Kverell,    |).I).,  a 
1      paper  on    spiritual    forces    in    huiii.in 
progress,  5-.M-5'^t^;  |iortrait,  S'.?5. 

Harris,  Hon.  W.  !'.,  I.l,.l  •.,  (lortrait,  2S7  ; 
paiHT  on  the  existence  of  G«hI,  3(>()-314. 

Ilaweis,  Rev.  Dr.  II.  R.,  paper  on  music, 
einotiim,and   morals,  947-950  ;  portrait,  951. 

Haworth,  Rev.  Mr.,  addresson  missionary 
metluHls,  Kx^S-g, 

Headlanil,  Prof.  Isaac  T.,  paper  cm  religion 
in  Peking,  1019-23;  |)ortrait,  1021. 

Helirew,  negative  influence  of  F.gypt  on 
religiimof  Hebrews,  558;  three  grea:  rn'riinls 
of  |K)sitive  llabylonian- Assyrian  innuence, 
560. 

Henderson,  Prof.  C  R.,  paper  on  individ- 
ual effort  at  reform  not  sutTicienl,  1061-64; 
portrait,  1029, 

Henrotin,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  portrait,  63 ;  .address 
at  tinal  meeting,  178. 

Hewitt,  Rev.  Augustine  I'".,  C.S.P.,  paper 
on  the  Heing  of  God,  256  269;  portrait,  259. 

Higginson,  'Ihomas  Weiitworth,  paper  on 
"'I'he  Sympathy  of  Religions,"  123,  780-84; 
address,  132-35;  iiorlrait.  665. 

Higinl)othain,  H.  N.,  address  of  welcome 
at  oiiening  meeting,  82;   portrait,  802. 

Hindu,  conception  of  (Iixl  194;  d(K:trine 
of  the  nature  of  man,  198;  nature  of  religion, 
200 ;  the  Veda  or  Hiblc  of,  207,  208  ;  reformed 
theism  of,  213  ;  general  account  of  Hinduism, 
316-332;  idea  of  the  .Ml  underlying  apparent 
polyiheism,  318;  early  ideas  of  caste,  319; 
present  day  Hinduism,  310;  summary  of 
requirements,  331 ;  Hindu  ideas  reviewed  by 
Rev.  1".  K.  .Slater,  456-460;  Vedic  idea  of 
creation  as  without  beginning  and  without 
end,  969;  inheritance  from  past  lives,  970; 
man  a  child  of  flod  the  .\lniighty  and  .Vll- 
Mercifiil,  971-2;  incarnate  God  in  Krishna, 
972  ;  man  to  become  perfect  through  purity, 
972-4;  polytheism  in  appearance  only  from 
use  of  symbols  of  the  manifestations  of  (Jod, 
975;  no  Hindu  word  ever  expressed  exclusive 
claim  to  salvation,  977;  religious  nature  of, 
456,  1178;  thought  compared  with  l.'hristian, 
1269;  Hindu  thoughts  which  are  like  Chris- 
tian, 1274. 

Hirai,  Kinza  Riuge  M.,  on  the  Real  Po- 
sition of  Japan  toward  Christianity,  115, 
444-450:  portrait,  447;  address  at  final  ses- 
sion, 165;  address  on  Synthetic  Religion, 
1286-88. 

Hirsch,  Or.  Kmi!  G.,  address  at  final  ses- 
sion, 173;  led  closing  use  of  Ix>rd's  Prayer, 
186;  on  the  elements  of  universal  religion, 
1304-8. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  portrait,  1245; 
address  on  What  is  Religion?  1250-1. 

Itoyl.  John  W.,  on  religion  and  the  love 
of  mankind,  1107-8;  pmtrail,  1147. 

Hugcnho'lz,  Rev.  K.  W.  .\I.,  .address  on 
morning  of  closing  day,  148. 

Hultin,  Ida  C,  paper  on  essential  ethical 
ideas,  roo3-5  ;   portrait,  965. 

Hume,  Rev.  R.  A.,  address  on  missionary 
methods,  1095;  on  Christian  and  Hindu 
thought,  1269  76. 

TDOI.  W()RSHIl>,  ii,  orii,;..  ...id  signifi- 
1  cance  in  Hinduism,  327  ;  symbolizes  re- 
ligions conceptions,  456.  458. 

Idols  of  the  nature-religion  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  1359. 
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Ii:na(!os,  Ri'v.  M,,  t'rfflt'stiintisni's  inis^icui 
ii)  'I'ltrki'y,  ias8-()i. 

liniiiDrl.'iliiy,  liiipc  of  mil  (liiiiiiuil  in  ilii' 
ic:lit,'iiiii  (if  tlu'  fiiliirr,  iv>T.  \t\iu  dI  in 
liyht  of  ivcilutjiin  iv-M-  Vrihinlii:  Idta  iif. 
J36;  the  arL'iiniciit  foi,  4i>(i-47y;  tlir  Mini  .mil 
Its  fuliire  iiiL-,  480-484;  ronfni'iaiilsin  upon, 
5Q8. 

Incarnation,  ideas  of  in  all  rvlls;ions,   848', 
that  of  thcistic  ISmldhism,  848;  the  incarna 
lion    idea    ill    history    and    in    Jesus  Christ, 
882-888. 

India,  ancient    religion  of  in    relation   to 

frimitive  revelation,  2q6 ;  the  conquest  of 
ndia  by  the  Knylish,  767  ;  reform  in  India 
771;  reforms  alre.idy  attempted,  771,775; 
the  scene  twenty-five  centnries  aj;o  of  the 
greatest  religions  revolution,  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  862. 

Inspiration,  ideas  of  in  all  rengions,  845- 
848. 

Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  pi^rlrait, 
16  ;  promises  active  col  ipcni  I  ion  in  Pariiainrni, 
16. 

JAIN  Religion,  Muni  Atniar'imji  high 
priest  of,  21 ;  an  elder  sister  of  HiiddhlMti 
in  India,  g6;  system  and  canonical  bonks, 
1222:  philosophy,  1221 :  (tthics.  1224;  ti-ni- 
ple,  Mt.  Alioo  (picture),  1217. 

Japan,  interest  to  attend  Parliament,  61: 
real  position  towards  Christianity,  444-4511; 
Christianity  unwelcome,  445  ;  Japanese  false- 
ly sligmati/cd  as  lieallien  and  maltreated. 
448-y ;  Itiiddhisni  in,  543-5,2  ;  has  and  will  he 
the  living  spirit  of  Japan,  550;  nationalily 
very  charming  and  li>\ely,  550-551  ;  Chris- 
tianity in,  1240;  future  of  religion  in,  1274: 
Shintiiism,  Confucianism  and  Hnddhism  in, 
blended  in  unity,  12S0;  elemenls  of  the 
Christianity  needed  in,  1282;  sixteen  sects  in 
the  Buddhist  church  of,  1290;  Huddhist  cem- 
etery, Kyoto  (picture),  1127. 

Jessup,  Rev.  Henry  H.,  O.I).,  on  the  re- 
ligious mission  of  the  Knglish-speaking  na- 
tions, 1122-26, 

Jews,  popular  errors  about,  1120-22;  voice 
of  Judaism  on  the  social  question,  1150; 
Jewish  congress,  1461-66;  Jewish  Women's 
congress,  1466-7;  synagogue  in  Herlin  (pict- 
ure). 827. 

Jones,  Jenkin  l.loyd,6,66;  address  at  final 
session,  177;  portrait,  88q. 

Judaism  and  the  modern  state,  360-36;. 

K'AIUMiAJI,  P.Ooro,  ou  tlieShinto  rclig- 
>.     ion,  373-4- 

Karma,  Huddha  s  use  of  law  of,  1288. 

Keane,  Rt.  Kev.  John  J.,  D.D.,  portrait, 
881  :  paper  on  the  incarnalinn  idea  in  history, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  882-888;  paper  on  the 
ultimate    religion,  1331-38. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.,  paper  on  the 
redemption  of  sinful  man,  1016-1018. 

Kerr,  Rev.  James,  (llasgow,  Scotland,  ex- 
presses approval,  34. 

Khrimian,  Murditch,  Catliolicos  of  all 
Armenians,  portrait, 83. 

Kidder,  Rev.  15.  I'".,  Ph.D.,  on  some  super- 
stitions of  North  Africa  and  I'.gypt,  13112. 

Kiretchjian,  II,  M.,  portrait,  1245;  paper, 
1276-79, 

Kishimoto,  N.,  future  of  religion  in  Japan, 
1279-83. 


Kohler,  Dr.  K.,  paper  on  human  brother- 
hood, 366-373. 

Koliiit,  Rev.Alexauihr,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,iiaper 
on  what  the  Hebrew  scriptures  have  wriiughl 
for  mankind,  724-731  ;  portrait.  727. 

Koi.iii,  on  polygamy,  and  011  use  of  the 
word  in  propagauilism,  140;  its  claim  as  a 
new  and  perfect  revelation,  566;  passages 
from  which  show  grave  moral  defects  in 
Islam,  1096-98;  jiassages  which  show  that 
Islam   is  tolerant,  humane  and  moral,  1146. 

Kosaki,  President, the  Doshisha  university, 
paper  on  the  present  condition  anti  future 
prospects  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  1012-1014  ; 
portrait,  1015. 

Kiing  Hsien  Ho, on  Confucianism,  596-604. 

I  ANDIS,  Prof.  J.  P.,  n.n.,on  howphilos- 
I  J    ophy  can  aid  religion,  960-1/18. 

I.ao-tze,  a  historiographer  of  the  Chan 
dynasty,  407  ;  foumler  of  Taoism,  contempor- 
ary wflh  Confucius,  411  ;  the  law  of  I'hrist 
laid  down  by  before  H.  C.  51x1,  844. 

I.atas,  Dionysios,  Archbishop  of  Zante. 
resjiouse  to  welcome.  85  ;  third-day  paper  on 
"  'Ihe  Creek  Church,"  114,35  358;  portrait, 
357  ;  presents  a  protest  against  calumny  upon 
the  Jews,  141. 

La/arus,  Miss  Josephine,  on  theouilnok  of 
Judaism,  704-715. 

I,ee,  Rev.  James  \V.,  D.D.,  on  Christ  the 
Reason  of  tne  universe,  S5<i-86o;  portrait 
287. 

Ix-wis,  Rev.  A.  H.,  D.D..  portrait,  665; 
ou  the  weekly  rest-day,  739-742. 

Liberty,  religious,  grand  fiuudation  of.  93  ; 
liudilhist  principle  of,  96. 

Literature,  the  great  literature  of  Christen- 
dom mainly  Christian,  683 ;  its  highest 
achievements  reached  in  explication  of  the 
central  truth  of  Christianity,  691 ;  chiet  ways 
in  which  literature  becomes  the  interpreter  of 
Christianity,  691. 

I/iriiner,  Kev.  C.  C,  portrait,  1337;  pres- 
entation of  the  liaptist  churches,  1397-1402. 

Lutheran  church  of  .America,  1476-7. 

Lutheran  General  Council  congress,  1473- 
76;  educational  needs  and   progress  in   the 

Lutheran  Oeneral  Synod  congress,  1468-73, 

Lutheran  Missouri  Synod  congress,  1477-8. 

Lyon,  Prof.  D.  G.,  on  Jewish  contributions 
to  civilization,  817-828;  portrait,  821. 


M.VH.'WANA,  or  Great  vehicle,  the  high- 
est form  of  Kuddha's  teaching,  542. 

Man,  Nature  of,  196-8;  the  love  of,  under 
various  faiths,  234-5;  Vedantic  idea  of,  334; 
Confucian  idea  of  man,  416:  417;  faculties 
ojthe  highest  dignity,  418;  Unddlia's  lofiy 
idea  of,  866;  his  place  in  the  universe, 938- 
914;    (iod    known   through   man,   939. 

Slandala,  the  Great,  a  chart  of  Nichiren 
Hnddhism  in  Japan,  1290;  cut  of,  1371. 

Marillier,  Prof.  Leon,  on  the  estimate  of 
human  dignity  in  the  lower  religions,  1361. 

Martin,  Dr.  William  A.  P.,  8;  portrait 
1 141;  paper  ou  .America's  duty  to  China, 
1137-44. 

Massaquol,  Prince  Momohi,  address  at  final 
session,  172. 

Matsugama,  Tak.ayoshi,  on  the  origin  of 
Shintoism,  1370-73. 

Matthew  Arnold,  one  of  the  modern  Greeks 
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686 ;  of  profoundly  Christian  honesty  and 
courage,  687 ;  his  best  sonnet,  687,  692. 

Matz,  Bishop,  portrait,  1411. 

McKadden,  Rev.  John  Unke,  I).li.,on 
the  world's  salvation,  i_ho8. 

McKarland,  Rev.  S.  ().,  Biiddhisi,'  -n  Siam, 
I2q6-q7. 

Mencius,  author  of  Analects  in  the  third 
generation  of  disciples  of  Confucius,  406 ;  on 
laws  of  conduct,  598;  his  appearance  in 
Chinese  history  and  composition  of  a  hook 
in  seven  chapters,  602. 

Mendes,  Rev.  Dr.  Pereira,  paper  on  ortho- 
dox or  historical  Judaism,  527-535;  portrait, 

53'- 

Mercer,  Rev.  L.  P.,  New  Church  member 
General  Committee,  6;  address  by,  1492-5; 
portrait,  1491. 

Methodist,  strength  in  .America,  ii()z-4; 
congress,  1480-88:  group  of  portraits,  1485. 

Mills,  Rev.  It,  Kay,  paper  on  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  997-1000;  portrait  965. 

Milton,  a  great  teacher  of  the  ethics  of 
Christianity,  but  did  nothing  to  better  theo- 
logical thinking,  686. 

Missions,  why  so  little  success,  1181 ;  im- 
portance to  of  Christian  imion,  T184-5  ;  piiin- 
blc  injury  to  by  lack  of  unity,  1242;  no 
greater  obstacle  to  success  of  than  the  un- 
christian atitagonistic  attitude  of  missionaries 
to  other  faiths  and  philosophies,  56. 

Missions,  congress  of,  15^6-1549. 

Missionary  methods,  criticism  and  discus- 
sion of,    1093-1100. 

McKenzie,  Rev.  Alexander,  I). !>.,  speech 
of  welcome  at  opening  meeting,  84. 

Modi,  Jinanji  Jamshedji,  Parsee 
religions  system  of  the  Parsees,  I 
portrait,  259. 

.Mohammed,  believed  himself  to  be  su- 
pernatiirally  guided  578;  known  to  Mo- 
hammedans chiefly  through  traditions 
colored  by  stains  on  his  character, 
578;  the  prophet's  history  and  ch.-.racter, 
990-1;  his  inoni)thei.-,in  almost  savage,  1228. 

Mohammedanism,  the  spirit  of  Islam,  989- 
996;  polygamy  never  was  and  is  not  a  parr  of 
the  Islamic  system,  989-1046;  Islam  has  more 
religion  than  theology,  990;  Mohammed's 
history  and  character,  990-1;  Islam  means 
resignation,  submission,  aspiration  to  Cod, 
991;  prayers,  992;  indifference  t(j  this  world 
characterizes  the  higher  class  of  Moslem 
believers,  995  ;  thorough  spirit  of  fraternity, 
995;  ethics  of  Islam  practically  identical 
with  those  of  every  other  great  system, 
1046 ;  slavery  iu>t  favored,  11147 ;  woman 
ranked  efpial  with  man,  1047;  prai  lical  re- 
quirements of  Islam.  1048;  rule  of  prayers. 
1048  ;  strict  temperance,  T049;  no  prostitu- 
tion, 1050;  lirotherly  kin<lncss  and  hospital- 
ity, 1051,  inspiration  of  great  (  ivili/ation, 
1051;  points  of  cont.act  and  contrast  with 
Christianity,  565-582;  interior  of  moscpie  at 
Krousa,  1049;  interior  of  mosque  of  i^niar, 
1259;  Mnez/in  announcing  tlu-  hour  of 
prayer,  1301, 

Momerie,  Rev.  Alfred  Williams,  D.I)., 
Knglish  representative,  response  to  welcome, 
100;  address  at  final  session,  160;  paper  i)n 
the  Heing  of  <  loil,  2711-78;  ))orirait,  27^;  on 
the  essence  of  religiini  in  conduct,  1110-12. 

Monier-W'illianis.  Prof.,  urged  new  Chris- 
tian attitude  tow.irds alien  faiths,  192. 


on   the 
)8  -  920 ; 


Morals,  various  religious  ideals  of,  224- 
226. 

Motherhood  of  God,  lirahmo-Somaj  idea 
of,  12  «|. 

.Moxom,  Rev.  Philip  S.,  D.D..  paper  on 
the  arginnent  lor  immortality,  4(16-479;  por- 
trait, 475. 

Mozoomdar,  P.  C  lirabmo-Soniaj  repre- 
sentative, response  to  welcome,  86;  paper, 
114,345;  portrait,  349 ;  adtlress  at  final  ses- 
sion, 162;  paper  on  the  Krahmo-Somaj, 
345'.15'  •  paper  cm  the  world's  religious 
debt  to  Asia,  1083-92. 

Miiller,  Prof.  Slax,  interest  in  Parliament 
study  of  comparative  religion,  15;  his  recent 
volume  of  prayers  collected  from  non-Chris- 
tian sources,  74  ;  paper  on  Greek  philosophy 
and  the  Christian  religion,  835-6. 

Mnnger,  Rev.  Theodore  '1'.,  jKirtrait,  661;; 
paper  on  Christianity  as  interpreteil  by  lit- 
erature, 677-692;  on  the  Parliament,   1573. 

Mnrdock.  Rev.  Marion,  paper  on  a  New 
Testament  woman,  796-800;  portrait,  821. 

VADDARA,  J.  Sanna  Abou.  k-tter  of  im 
i\      the  Koran  anil  other  scriptures,  114^-8. 

Nagarkar,    Mr.    H.    H.,    of    the    lUahmo 
Soniaj,    response  to  welcome,  i(i6  ;  portrait, 
259;  paper  on  the  work  of  social  reform   in 
India,  767-779. 

Narasima  Charya,  Hrahman,  address  of 
on  the  Salvation  .Army  in  India,  137;  address 
on  missionary  methods,  1094. 

New  Ilebriiles,  the  nature-religion  of, 
1358-60. 

New  Jerusalem  t!hurch  congress,  n88  95. 

Niccolls,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J,,  vindicates  Parlia- 
ment proposals,  19;  address  on  taking  the 
chair  at  opening  of  the  second  day,  253; 
portrait,  821. 

Nirvana,  freedom  from  both  life  and  death, 
inider  four  aspects,  1038-9;  Huddha's  idea  of 
self-eff.acemcnt,  1228. 

Noguchi,  '/..,  Japanese  interpreter  for 
Unddhist  bishops,  92  ;  paper,  440-43  ;  por- 
trait, 419. 

Non-Christian  Religions, Cotmt  Hernstorff 
declares  uncompromising  denial  of  equal  rank 
of  all  religions,  93;  new  spirit  of  dealing 
with,  1185;  all  essentially  giKxl,  1186;  false 
test  applieil  to,  it86  ;  affinities  in  all  to  Chris- 
tian belief  and  life.  1207. 

Ori't  )RI),   Daniel,  on  the  iloctrine  and  life 
of  the  Shakers,  1  (80. 
O'Gorman,  Prof.,  Christianity  and  Amer 
ica.  1132-57;  portrait,  1309. 

Olympianism  ((ireek  and  Roman),  aiii- 
tnde  f)I  Christianity  towards,  1247. 

( >re!li.  Prof.  Conrad  \'on.  paper  on  the  gen- 
eral belief  in  the  need  of  vicarious  sacrifices, 
11141-45;  portrait,  1281. 

1).\I.MKR,  Mrs.  Potter,  portrait,  1567. 
Parkhnrst,  Dr.  C.  H.,  iKirtrail,  1445. 
Parliament  of  Religions,  its  object  in  part, 
38;  Ihiililhist  example  of  2.ik«)  years  sinc<', 
8;  iilea  of  at  various  times.  8,  9,  191;  con- 
sitlerati<ins  faxoring.  15;  American-Catholic 
oflficial  endorsement.  November,  1892.  it;; 
general  ohjects  proposed  bv  jirojectors, 
18;  grandest  visible  embodiment  of 
Christian  aspirations.  1181;  sneeretl  at  as 
visionary.  1188;  tendency  to  restore  union, 
1201  ;   liishop  Keane's  -ummary  of  prospec- 
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live  results,  1331 ;  actual  scene  at  one  of  the 
sessions,  (picture),  frontispiece  to  first  vol- 
ume ;  platform  scene  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 14  (picture),  853;  scene  on  the  evening 
of  the  last  day  (picture),  1583. 

Parsee,  the  Parsees  of  India  enlisted  to 
co'jperate,  58 ;  idea  of  God,  194 ;  of  man,  ig8 ; 
of  religion,  201;  Kible  of,  the  Avcsia,  zii; 
the  Avesta  little  more  than  the  ruins  of  a 
great  religion,  703;  the  (iathas  imply  relig- 
ious experience  like  that  of  Isaiah,  846;  the 
religious  system  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
808-020;  overthrown  in  Persia  A.  U.  642  by 
\losrem  conquest,  898 ;  a  pure  monotheism 
resting  on  the  evidence  from  nature,  goi ; 
God  an  absolute  moral  niler.ts  well  as  physi- 
cal maker,  goi ;  in  Parsee  philosophy  two 
primev.il  spirits  or  principles,  one  creative 
and  the  other  destructive,  901-2;  not  origi- 
nally a  dualism  except  by  misunderstanding, 
902;  Ahriman  a  second  only,  904;  Ahura- 
Mazdn,  the  "All-Knowing  Gml,"  904. 

Paton,  Rev.  John G.,  O.fX,  on  thenature- 

■JRion  of  the  New  Hebrides,  1358-60. 

'i',  his  epistles  the  earliest  literary  pro- 
'.'•\  'hristianity  after  the  words  of  Christ 

■    n  680, 

I'l  at  xly,  Prof.  F.  G.,on  Christianity  and 
the  sociid  question,  1024-1030;  portrait,  1029. 

Pentet:)st.  Rev.  Geo.  K.,  on  "The  In- 
incible  (' '  pel,"  143 ;  |xirtrait,  1169;  ad- 
..       of,  11' 

1  .  inbolis,  '■■'.  r.,.  n  the  Greek  Church, 
ii2b-3o;  |in':r4       •  1    < 

Phillips,  Rev.  Maurice,  portrait,  287;  pa- 


per on  the^Ancicnt  Religion  of  India  and 
Primitive  Revelation,  296305. 

Philipson,  Rabbi  I)<ivid,  O.P.,  paper  on 
Judaism  and  the  modern  state,  360-65. 

Plato,  study  of  proofs  of  the  divine  exis- 
tence, 306;  first  autheulic  survey  of  human 
reason,  309. 

Pope,  the,  suggested  as  a  representative  of 
moral  force  whose  position  might  Iw  utilized 
for  purpose  of  arbitration  between  naticms, 
1 1 18;  portrait  of  I.co  XIII,  1035. 

Post,  Rev.  Dr.  CJeorge  K.,  exposes  moral 
defects  of  the  Koran,  140;  paper  on  explora- 
tion in  Bible  lands,  982-983  ;  address  exi>os- 
ing  defects  of  the  ethics  of  Islam,  1096-98. 

Powell,  Aaron  M.,  on  groimds  of  sympa- 
thy and  fraternity  among  religious  men  and 
women,  1108-9;  portrait,  T113. 

Pratt,  Prof.  \\  aldo  S.,  paper  on  religion 
and  music,  1005-S;  portrait,  965. 

Prayer,  its  permanence  and  place,  1307. 

Presbyterian  congress,  1495-1504;  I'resby- 
terianism  and  missions,  i498-i50<3;  Presby- 
terianism  and  education,  15(10-1502;  Presby- 
terian reunion,  1502-4. 

RAM  Mohan  Roy,foiuider  of  the  Brahnio- 
Somaj  of  India,  345. 

Redemption,  Buddhist  doctrine  01,1294; 
Vedantic  doctrine  of,  3;j8;  the  characteristic 
element  of  in  Christian  Scripture,  660; 
is  a  free  ,ict  of  Gml,  836;  method  of  in 
Christ  thai  of  reconciliation  of  an  offender 
R37;  teaching  of  the  Catholic  I'hurch,  tiii6- 
1818;  the  method   of   Christ,  1028. 

Redw<x)d,  Archbishop  of  New  /talanO, 
makes  respttnse  to  welcome,  93. 

Reformed  Cliiirrh  in  the  United  States, 
congress  of,  1511-14. 


Reformed  Kpiscopal  Church,  congress  of, 
1507-1510. 

Religion,  as  simple  faith  in  divine  father- 
hood and  human  brolherhotxl,  p.  ix ;  the  great 
bond  of  love  and  duty  to  Gcxl,  3 ;  the  liest 
will  come  to  the  front,  29;  the  iKind  of  faith 
in  the  universal  Fatherh(MKl  of  God,  31 ; 
chapter  of  various  ideas  of  its  nature 
and  importance,  200-202;  a  chapter  of 
various  systems  of,  204-206 ;  various  views  of 
the  elements  of  a  perfect,  247-250;  Vedantic 
conception  of  essence  and  ofiice  of,  336 ;  the 
underlying  element  of  all,  faith  that  man  is 
made  m  a  divine  image,  457;  end  and  office 
of  the  elevation  nf  man  to  union  with  God, 
465;  essentially  characteristic  of  humanity, 
494-501 ;  light  trom  dead  religions  on  the  ele- 
ments of  the  ultimate  religion,  562; 
founders  of  the  science  of,  586 ;  a 
thing  which  kindles  and  makes  operative 
and  irresistible  the  sway  of  the  moral 
nature,  948;  infinite  positive  blessings  of  the 
distinctly  religious  life,  956;  religion  looks 
Id  philosophy  to  settle  the  problems  which  are 
purely  rational,  963;  services  rendered  to 
religion  by  music,  1005;  relation  between  re- 
ligion and  morality,  1009;  has  not  yet  come  to 
its  rightsbecause  of  inadequate  conceptions  of 
Gml  and  of  the  moral  life,  loii;  the  relation 
of  to  the  erring  and  criminal  classes,  1030 ; 
its  char.'icteristic  developments  in  America, 
1152-7;  57,720,000  adherents  in  America 
(U.  S.  of)  to  about  5,000,000  non-religious 
and  anti- religious;  all  religion  everywhere 
essentially  good,  1186;  sects  now  its  worst 
hinderers,  1204 ;  as  service  of  Gml  by  service  of 
man,  1235;  as  aspiration,  pursuit  of  the  divine 
in  the  human,  1251 ;  Renan's  basis  of,  1263; 
f.acts  to  l)e  taken  into  account  in  the  true  defi- 
nition of  religion,  1364;  religion  as  lasting 
as  humanity,  1366;  morals  the  meeting- 
ground  of  all  religions,  1367;  principles  of 
the  scientific  classification  of  religions,  1367-9. 

Religious  unification  greater  in  Canada 
than  in  Kngland  or  the  United  States,  104; 
universal  unity  suggested  by  One  God  Our 
Father,  372;  the  unity  of  brotherly  love 
with  whatever  diversity  of  beliefs  a  new  and 
just  ideal,  691;  "pagan,  Jew,  or  miissulman, 
the  true  philosopner  sees  in  each  a  fellow- 
seeker  after  God,"  842;  human  brotherhood 
a  fact  of  the  natural  orderdivinely  established 
1134-36;  how  far  due  to  mission  work,  ii  82;  a 
gigantic  problem,  1182;  strangling  effect  of 
divisions,  1188;  causes  disturbing  union  from 
early  days  of  Christianity,  1192 ',  movements 
towards,  1194;  instances  of,  1195;  possible 
Catholic  concessions  to,  1196;  means  serving 
to  hasten,  1198;  1204;  sects  the  worst  of 
all  enemies  to  religion,  1204;  conditions  of 
comity  between  sects  in  .\merica,  1215, 

Rcnan,  his  ethical  basis  of  relif<;ion,  1263. 

Revelation,  Vedantic  conception  of,  338; 
revelation  alike  in  all  tim?s  and  in  all  ages, 
500;  need  of  a  wider  conception  of,  842; 
the  ideas  of  ethics  of  all  religions  show  true 
divine  revelation,  844-5;  so  also  the  ideas 
of  inspiration  and  the  consciousness  of  (Jml, 
845-8;  revelation  universal  by  "wisdom 
in  all  .iges  entering  into  holy  -oiils  and  mak- 
ing them  friends  of  God  and  prophets,"  848; 
not  of  books  and  men,  lull  of  the  spirit, and  In 
all  ages  alike,  1228. 

Reville,  Prof.  .Mbert,  D.I).,  on  thecoiidi- 
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dil inns  and  outlook  for  a  universal  reliBton, 
1363-67. 

Rcvillc,  Jean,  on  llip  principles  of  the 
scientific  classification  of  relij;ions,  1367-q. 

Ridley,  Rev.  'I'homas,  S.'IMJ.,  on  the 
claims  of  the  Knglish  Church,  1383-92;  por- 
trait, 1385, 

Rexford,  Rev.  K.  I,.,  D.M.,  portrait,  475; 
pawron  the  religions  intent,  509-522. 

Kig-veda,  hymn  of  creation  from  (Hk.  to, 
ch.  129), 696. 

Roberts,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C,  address  of,  114. 

Russia,  refuses  tocoiiperate  in  I'arliainent. 
56;  informally  represented  by  Prince  Serge 
Wolkonsky,  89;  !'i)bedonolizeft,  M.,  por- 
trait, 1300;  Ostankino  cathedral,  8;59:  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Annunciation  in  Kremlin, 
1057;  Church  of  Nativity  of  holy  Virgin, 
1161. 

OCHAFK,  Dr.  I'hilip,  address  on  liberty 
O  and  imion  in  religion,  138;  address  im 
reunion  of  Christendom,  1192-1301 ;  [xirtrait, 
1197. 

Science,  postul.ites  a  fir-.t  cause,  642;  the 
consciousness  of  God  and  of  immortality 
given  in  natuie,  943  ;  belief  in  a  divine  rev- 
elation welcome  to  science,  944;  mir.-tcle  not 
against  natural  law,  945;  men  of  science 
commonly  religious  men,  946;  is  a  revelation 
of  (Iml,  is  truth  revealing  his  will,  980;  rela- 
tion of  church  to,  1198. 

Scientific  .Section,  chronicle  of  meetings 
and  papers,  152. 

Scott,  Rev.  T.  J.,  paper  on  divine  provi- 
dence and  the  ethnic  religions,  921-925;  por- 
trait, 1091. 

Scovef,  Rev.  Sylvester,  D.D.,  paper  on 
what  constitutes  a  religious  as  distinguished 
from  a  moral  life,  956-960;  portrait,  821. 

Scmmes,  Thomas  }.,  paper  on  interna- 
tional arbitration,  1116-20;  portrait,  1147. 

Setou,  Mgr.,  paper  on  the  Catholic 
Church  and  tlie  Hible,  662-672;  portrait,  665. 

Seventh  Day  Haptist  congress,  1401-1406; 
group  of  portraits,  1403. 

.Sewall,  Rev.  Frank,  pottrait,  419;  paper 
on  the  character  an<l  degree  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  732-738. 

Seward,  Theodore  K.,  iutrtKluces  plan  of 
Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity  under  inspi- 
ration of  the  life  and  teachins  >t  Christ, 
132;  portrait,  889. 

Shakers,  the  doctrine  and  life  of,  1380. 

Shakespeare.  Christian  because  so 
thoroughly  on  the  side  of  humanity,  684. 

Shelley,  value  of  bis  prf>test  against  the 
theology  in  which  Christianity  was  ensnared, 
686,  688. 

Shibata,  Rt.  Rev.  Reucbi,  reception  in 
Parliament  and  paper  on  Sbintoisin,  90,  116, 
451-454  ;  portrait,  455  ;  address  at  final  ses- 
sion, 168, 

Shintoism,  stale  religion  of  Japan,  90;  high 
priest  of  makes  response  to  address  of  wel- 
come, qa\  paper  on  by  R.  Shibata,  116,  451- 
454 ;  Shinto  tombs  of  Slioguns  (picture),  125 ; 
a  priest  in  full  uniform  (picture),  245;  hus- 
band and  wife  i>f  Shinto  faith  ou  a  pilgrim 
age  (picture),  4()i  ;  enlraim-  gateway  lo  a 
.Shinto  temple  (picture).  483;  the  origin  ol, 
i:f7""7.!l  cliara(  (eristics  nt  Shinto  failb, 
1373-4;  the  three  principles  of  Shintoism, 
1374-5;  stone  lanterns,  1295; 


Slam,  picture  ol  Huddhism  in,  121)6;  Mai.- 
dapa  Pavilion  in  the  Aruna  Rajawararama 
temple.  Kankok.  223 ;  account  of  Huddhism  as 
it  exists  in,  645-649:  the  royal  white  elephant 
before  the  Rajapradiltha  temple,  Kankok 
(picture),  691);  I'hoo  Kan  Thong  or  (iolden 
Mount,  with  the  pagoda  on  its  summit, 
llankok  (picture),  777;  religious  procession, 

tS4'- 

Silverman,  Rabbi  Joseph,  D.D.,on  (xipu- 
Inr  errors  alwiit  the  Jews,  iiao-aa;  p<irtrait, 
1 119. 

Sin,  various  views  of  religion  and  civil  so- 
ciety, 232-3;  under  various  religions,  227- 
230;  most  intense  Hinilu  consciousness  of, 
^"3'  459;  a  theory  of  which  makes  t.'hrisiian- 
ity  as  a  religion  of  facts  of  no  effect,  838;  not 
dwelt  on  in  Huddhism,  1293  ;  as  a  theological 
imputation  and  as  a  weakness,  1306;  new 
theory  f>f  under  evohitirm,  1325,  the  sense  of 
in  Habylonian  penitential  psalms  1043. 

Six  Classics,  The,  ancient  wiirks  made 
Sacred  Kooks  of  China  under  revision  by 
Confucius,  396, 406. 

.Slater,  Rev.  I..  K.,  jiortrait,  287;  religious 
outlook  of  India.  1172-78. 

Slatlery,  Rev.  J. R.,  on  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  negro  race,  1104-5. 

Small.  Prof.  A.  \V'.,  Ph. P.,  paper  on  the 
churches  and  city  problems,  1079-83  ;  (Mirtrait, 
1091. 

Smyth,  Rev.  Julian  K.,  paper  on  God  in 
Christ,  890-893  ;  portrait,  821. 

Snell,  .NIerwin-  Marie,  on  the  future  of  re- 
ligion, 1325-7;  opening  address,  scientific 
section,  1347;  a<ldress  on  religion,  1375. 

.Socialism,  relation  of  Chrisrtotheplansof, 
1027 ;  Christianity  aliove  everything  else  a 
social  force,  1056 ;  how  far  Judaism  was  a 
social  force,  1056-8;  the  .hange  made  by 
Christ,  1059;  individualism  isanti-Christian, 
1059;  failure  to  make  a  land  truly  ('hristian, 
n;6o;  Christianity  stands  tor  smnal  progress, 
1060. 

Social  problems,  a  sound  Christianity  must 
solve,  1207;  sect  hinders  dealing  with,  i2f(8; 
llnddhlst  social  morals  in  Japan,  1296. 

.Somerset,  l.ady  Henry,  i)ortrait,  755  ;  letter 
of  cordial  endorsement,  926  7, 

Sorabji,  Miss  Jeanne,  paper  on  Women  of 
India,  ^^37-8;  portrait,  1469.  lc>1*)S 

Soul,  linddhist  doctrine  of,  1293. 

Soyen,  Rt.  Rev.  Shaku,  presenteil  in  I*ar- 
lianient,  92;  portrait,  419;  paper  on  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect  as  taught  by  Huddha,  829- 
831 ;  on  arbitration  instead  of  war,  1285. 

Spencer,  Rev.  .Anna  G.,  paper  on  religion 
and  the  criminal  classes,  1030-31;  portrait, 
1029. 

Stanton,  Klizabeth  Cady,  address,  1234-7; 
portrait.  1525. 

Stead,  Rev.  {■'.  Herbert,  vindii:ation  of 
Parliament  proposals  in  Riviiiv  0/  tin' 
(  hnrtht's,  22. 

Stead,  \Vni.  T.,  paper  on  the  Civic  church, 
1209- 15  :  portrait,  1211. 

St.  Anselni,  prtMifs  of  the  divine  existence, 
312.  966. 

Strong,  Rev.  J.,  |)ortrail,  1445. 

Sug.io,  .Nishikawa,  on  thi-  tliri-e  |>rlni  Ipirs 
111  Sbintoisin,  1374-5. 

Suni.'uigala.  Ri  \i.^'\.  ll.,)>aperoii  ortlio* 
do\  southern  Itiiddliisin.  894-897. 

Sunday  Rest  Congress,  1549-53. 
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Sunderland,  Mrs.  Kli/a  K.,  (mrtrail,  475; 
on  the  sliuly  of  nil  rrliijions,  6aa-fi38. 

Swedish  KvanyelicaT Mission  Covrnant  In 
America,  congress  of,  1514-17;  fronpof  por- 
traits,  1315. 

S/old,  Nliss  ITcnriaita,  paper  on  wliat  Ju- 
daism has  done  for  womun,  1052-5(1. 

H'^AOISM,  founded  by  I,.io-lze,  407,  411; 
I  represented  liy  one  sacred  book  of  about 
five  thousand  words,  41 1 ;  present  exponents  of 
an  ienorant  priesthood,  411 ;  its  present  spir- 
itual head  called  Heavenly  Teacher,  or 
Tien-sze,  383,  41a ;  the  foremost  priestly  per- 
sonage of  China,  383;  TaoistK  and  liud- 
dhists  in  China  (piile  alike  in  training  of 
priests,  411;  both  teach  immortality,  421 ; 
on  rewards  and  punishments,  sg^i  I'aoist 
mendicant  (picture),  783;  a  prize  essay 
sketch  of,  1355-58. 

Tcheraz,  I'rof.  Minas,  Armenian  represen- 
tive — response  to  welcome,  g8 ;  address  on 
toleration,  1145-6;  address  on  Armenian 
Church,  928-934;  portrait,  931;  references 
to,  1557,  1563. 

Tennys(m,  Alfred,on  the  sympathy  of  relig- 
ions,11  ;  at  the  head  of  the  poets  who  strive  to 
enthrone  love  in  man  and  for  man  as  supreme 
law  seated  in  («k1,  688  ;  the  undoubted  leader 
in  recent  thorough  discussion  of  Christianity, 
689:  his  attitude  that  of  Job,  trust  in  God 
without  a  solution  of  life,  690. 

Terry,  Prof.  Milton  S.,  !).!>.,  portrait,  693; 
paper  on  the  sacred  books  of  the  world  as  lit- 
erature, 694-704. 

Theclogy,  tends  to  divide  where  religion 
unites,  37 ;  religion  independent  of,  56 ; 
Jewish,  290-295 ;  folly  0/  the  dream  of  religion 
without  theology,  563;  the  true  continuity  of 
('hristian  in  the  mystics  and  poets,  692; 
the  new  critical  schiKil  of  making  headway 
in  (ierinany,  988;  need  of  a  clearinghouse 
for,i3t9;  changes  wrought  by  evolution,  1323- 
4 ;  definite  and  compact  system  of  the  future 
comprehensive  of  all  faiths,  1327. 

Theosophy,  representative  of  from  Alla- 
habad, India,  98. 

Theosophical  S(x:iety,  congress  of,  1517- 
1521;  group  of  portraits,  1519. 

Tiele,  Prof.  C.  P.,  portrait,  475 :  paper  on 
the  study  of  comparative    theology,    583-590. 

Toki,  Rt.  Rev.  Moriii,  Japanese  Huddhist 
priest,  presented  in  Parliament,  92 ;  paper  on 
Huddhism  in  Japan,    543-552;  portrait,  545, 

Tomlins,  NIr.  W.  i,.,  on  religion  and 
music,  1302-3. 

Townsend,  I,.  F.,  1  ).!>..  persistence  of 
Hible  orthotloxy,  1220-22;  portrait,  1309. 

Toy,  Prof.  C.  H.,  paper  on  religion  and 
conduct,  1009- 101 1 ;  portrait,  965. 
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TNITARIANS,  congress  of,  1522-28. 
I     United  Brethren  in  Christ.  1528-1531. 
Universalists,  congress  of,  1531 -35- 


"XTAT.KNTINE,  Prof.  M.,  p.iper  on  the 
V  theistic  teaching  of  the  various  histori,: 
faiths,  280-89;  portrait,  287. 

Veda,  the  Hible  of  Hinduism,  2<)7-8; 
fundamentally  monotluislic,  304;  Rig-Veda 
the  oldest  of  four  primitive  Vedic  b<K)ks,  317  ; 
Krahmo  Somaj  dindit  of  infallibility,  346; 
aspects  of  tlic  Vcdas,  460 ;  the  Vedic  hymns 


as  sacred   literature,  697;    ethical    ideal  of, 
844  ;    theistic  gropings,  846. 

Vivekanaiida,  Suami,  on  platform  at 
oiM-'iiing,  65;  response  to  welcome,  loi  ;  ilr- 
clares  llralunanli  al  docitine  of  universal  tol- 
eration and  acceptance  for  their  truth  of  all 
religions,  i<«,  242;  irlticises  Christian  anxi- 
ety for  souls  ill  India  with  indifference  to 
suffi'rings  of  famine,  128;  address  al  final 
session,  170;  paper  on  iiinduism,  968-978; 
jMirtrait,  973. 

WADK.    Prof.   M.irtin  J.,   portrait,  665; 
paper  on  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
marr.age  b(«i(l,  743-751 ;  pintrait,  665. 

Warren,  Rev,  ."laniuel  M.,  paper  on  The 
Future  Life,  480- 484. 

Washburn,  Pres.  (leo.,  1).|).,  full  sympa- 
thy with  Parliament  aims,  14,  29;  paper  on 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  565-582; 
portrait.  537. 

Wealth,  how  dealt  with  by  Christ,  1025; 
definition  of,  10O8;  religious  view  of  its  pro- 
I  duction,  1069;  of  its  distribution,  1070. 
1  Webb,  Mohammed  Alexander  Russell, 
!  paper  on  "The  Spirit  of  Islam,"  989-996; 
I    paper  on  the    intUience    of    Islam   on   social 

coiidilions,  1046-1052;  portrait,  965. 
i        Whitman.  Rev.  H.  I,.,  D.I).,  interdenomi- 
I     national  comity,  1215-20;  portrait,  1309. 
I         Wilkinson,  Prof.  \V.  C,  attitude  of  Chris- 
1     tianitv  to  other  religions,  1243-49. 

Willard,  Miss  Frances,  a  while  life  for  two, 
1     i23o;34;  portrait,  1231. 
(         Williams,  F'annie  Harrier,  on  religion  and 

the  negro,  1114-15  ;  portrait,  1147. 
i  Wise,  Rabbi  Isaac  M.,  D.I).,  paper  on  the 
[  theology  of  Judaism,  290-295  ;  portrait,  293. 
j  Wolkonsky,  Prince  Serge,  informally  rcp- 
j  resents  Russia,  89;  address  at  final  session, 
164;  portrait,  637;  paper  on  the  social  office 
I    of  religious  feefing,  639-644. 

W'oolley,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  on  world's  debt  to 
America,  1268-69;  portrait,  1267. 

Womanhood,  ideal  of  being  reconstructed, 
1232;  Hurtdhist  inferior  conception  of,  121^4; 
improved  treatment  of  women  from  Hii)lc  in- 
I  flnence  in  thedrient,  1298 ;  influence  of  relig- 
ion on,  752-758;  the  improved  jiosilion  of  in 
India,  1037. 

Worcester  cathedral,  England  (picture), 
685. 

Wright,  Rev.  Theodore  F.,  paper  on  re- 
conciliation vital,  not  vii'arious,  1002;  |)or- 
trait,  1491* 

VATSUWCHI,  Hanriu,  Japanese  Hud- 
1  dhist  priest  presented  in  Parliament, 
92:  paper  on  Ituddhism,  716-723;  portrait, 
721. 

Yen,  Rev.  Y.  K.,on  what  Christianity  has 
done  for  the  Chinese,  1310. 

Yokoi,  J.  T.,  on  Christianity  in  the  far 
Fast,  1783-4;  portrait,  1281. 

Yu,  Hon.  !'i!ng  Kwang,  Chinese  Secretary 
of  Legation,  .iddress  in  response  to  welcome, 
88;  paper  on  Confucianism,  115,  374-424; 
supplements  to,  424-439;  portrait,  377;  ad- 
dress at  final  session,  166. 

ZIIIKKO     (pr.iclical),    th<-   chief    sect    of 
Japanese    Shiiitoism,   452;  its  founder, 
Hascgawa  Kakugyo,  born  1541,  453. 
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